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VOLUME I 

( 1399 - 1704 ) 



PREFACE 


T his History of Mysore, based on the latest epigra- 
phichal, literary and historical researches, owes 
its inspiration to His Highness SrT Krishnarajendra 
Wodeyar Bahadur of revered memory, whose interest in 
promoting true historical research in the State is well 
known. His Highness instinctively believed that research 
flourishes most when it is left unhampered, but properly 
provided for. The extensive scientific researches carried 
out , in the State, in its different Departments, during his 
long reign and the advantages secured by them in 
adding to the material wealth of the country and to the 
resources of its people are the best evidence of this bent 
of his supremely cultivated mind. Likewise it was in 
the case of Literary, Archaeological, Ethnographic and 
Historical researches. 

The writing of a history of the kind now presented has 
been long a desideratum. The ideal author would be 
one who is both a great literary scholar and a historian. 
Such a person not being available, it was inevitable that 
somebody should make the experiment. It is an acci- 
dent that it fell to my lot to attempt it. Though my 
disqualifications are many, I have two defences to offer ; 
I was attracted to the task and I have , laboured at it for 
nearly forty- two years. My first attempts go back 
indeed to 1901, when I first published papers on it in 
the public journals of the day. The literature of the 
successive periods dealt with has been read and carefully 
examined with a view to its utilization in reconstructing 
history. 

The need for a work like this one, bringing together 
the results of the critical- studies extending over a 
century and a quarter since Lieut-Col. Wilks wrote his 



Historical Sketches of the South of India in an A itempt 
to trace the History of Mysoor, from the Origin of the 
Hindoo Government of that State to the eziinction of the 
Mohammedan Dynasty in 1799, to sefc down the complete 
descriptive title of the work as given by him, will 
perhaps be conceded as a necessity, especially in view 
of the very vast archaeological and literary researches 
that have been carried out in Mysore itself, not to 
mention beyond it in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies and in the rest of British India and the Indian 
States. The setting up of the Indian Historical Becords 
Gommissio7i at New Delhi, has, within the past twenty 
years, given a great impetus to the study of History in its 
larger sense, while active research in the domain of History 
has been receiving increased attention. The documents 
relied on in this work, whether epigraphical or other, come 
accordingly from not only places now forming part of 
Mysore State but also from others which originally 
formed part of it before the cessions of 1792 and 1799. 
Some, indeed, come from places far beyond the present 
territorial limits of the State, from neighbouring States 
over which Mysore had extended or had attempted to 
extend its sway. Exact references to all these 
documents will be found given in the work in the proper 
places. The work of publication of the records of the 
Governments of India, Madras and Bombay and the 
India Office has placed at the disposal of research 
students a vast amount of material in a form capable of 
being dealt with in a most convenient manner. These 
have been indented upon, as will be seen even by a 
casual reader of these Volumes. Besides, careful personal 
researches have been carried out in the different Eecord 
Offices, for instance at Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, as 
well as at the- Historical Museum at Satara, and the 
results of the researches incorporated in the work. The 
Oriental Libraries at Madras and Mysore have been 
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carefully searched for literary MSS. bearing on the 
history of the period to which the present work relates, 
with considerable advantage. Indeed, it might be said 
that almost every available source has been indented 
upon to present as complete and as authentic an account 
of the history of the present Buling Family of Mysore 
as was possible. All these have helped materially in 
the working up of the narrative, which, it is hoped, will 
afford some glimpses of the more important episodes of 
the centuries covered by us. Of the greater figures that 
appear, some realistic accounts have been given, particu- 
larly of Raja Wodeyar, Kanthirava-Narasaraja, Chikka- 
devaraja, Nanjaraja, Haidar Ali and Tipii Sultan. 
Occasion has also been taken to correct errors which 
have long persisted. Take, for instance, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar and his alleged strained relations with a 
class of influential priests of his time and the stories 
told of him in that connection. That the evidence 
available does not support them is to confess the bare 
truth. But so crusted old were the beliefs held in regard 
to them that something more has had to be said and this 
has been done in the proper context, It ought to suffice 
here if we quote a parallel case to show how hard it is 
sometimes to root out wrong beliefs, however once 
formed. Gibbon records, in one of his more celebrated 
chapters,- the “ secret persecution ” of Christians by the 
Roman Emperors Maximian and Galerius “ within their 
camp and palaces,” a persecution “for which the 
imprudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the 
most specions pretences.” But the “ veracious historian” 
he is, while he quotes his authority for this statement 
(Eusebius, lib. 8, c. 4. c. 17), he is ready to acknowledge 
that Eusebius limits the number of military martyrs. 
What is more to the point is that he mentions in this 
connection the story that the Theban legion, consisting 
of six thousand Christians, suffered martyrdom by the 


order of Maximian, in the valley of the Pennine Alps 
and says that “ notwithstanding the authority of Euse- 
bius, and the silence of Lactantius, Ambrose, Snlpicius, 
Orosius, etc,, it has been long believed.” Such is the 
force of wrong tradition. ‘‘ The story was first 
published,” according to Gibbon, “ about the middle of 
the fifth century, by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, who 
received it from certain persons, who received it from 
Isaac, Bishop of Geneva, who is said to have received 
it from Theodore, Bishop of Octodurum ”. That seems 
the way that tradition sometimes is built up. (See 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Chap. XVI.) The picture of 
Haidar AH given here would seem incredible but for the 
authentication that the documents quoted in support of it 
provide. The occasion has been utilized for affording a 
vivid picture of the whole colourful background of the 
period which called forth the energies of titans like 
Stringer Lawrence, Eyre Coote, Clive, Haidar AH and 
others who dominate the mid years of the 18 th century in 
South India and make it of enduring interest. The 
whole dramatic story of Haidar’s life is told in a manner 
that will, it is hoped, prove of value not only to the 
student of history but also to the lay reader. 

A serious attempt too has been made to treat objectively 
the period of history relating to Haidar. We know' little 
of the acts of Haidar, little of what he did to 
achieve his aims. His wars we know, but what did he 
do to put on the field his vast armies, which struck terror 
into the hearts of his enemies and raised wonder in the 
minds of his foreign observers and critics ? How did he 
contrive to clothe them, feed them, discipline them and 
march them to the field to die for him and the country 
he served ? A constructive e:ttort was needed to do ail 
that and to that constructive work of Haidar some space 
has been found in these pages. Haidar was not only a 
destroyer as a warrior generally is but also a reformer. 
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who tried to build up a new army and a new discipline 
modelled to an assimilable extent on European lines. It 
would not be wrong if we said that he tried to build a 
new State along new lines and that it did not endure 
because he failed to appreciate the fact that the essence 
of human endeavour is grounded in morality. Nor did 
he care to frame his mind to be pliant and obedient to 
occasion. His continual habit of dissimulation proved 
but a weak and sluggish cunning, not greatly politic. It 
practically undid even what he did achieve. All that he 
did seemed but a web of his wit ; it worked nothing 
lasting. His life proved verily a tragedy, not only 
because it ended with his death outside the country he 
was in and worked for but also because nothing survived 
to show that such a giant of a man had ever lived. 

No historical work relating to Mysore can pretend not 
to owe its deep acknowledgments to Wilks’ great, indeed, 
classical work. Though he finished the first volume of 
his work as early as 1810 and the other two volumes of 
his original edition in 1817 — two years after Waterloo 
and within twenty years of the last siege of Seringa- 
patam — he covered the early and later periods of history 
in an admirable fashion. He not only had the aid of 
those who took part in the campaigns of which 
he wrote, but also he had the material aid of Dewan 
Piirnaiya, with whose support he set up a historical 
commission, as it were, which proved of considerable 
help to him in dealing with the earlier reigns of 
the Mysore Kings. If he told occasionally legendary 
stories about them, it is because, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
has aptly, observed, history cannot be understood with- 
out them. While his historical instinct was sound, his 
judgment was generally in the right, though towards 
certain of his contemporaries it might have been marred 
slightly, as has been suspected in certain quarters. But 
Wilks’ work cannot be superseded in any sense of the 
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term, though he may have to be used with caution for 
the earlier and even parts of the later periods in view of 
the advance made by modern research, archseological and 
other. It is as much a classic as Ovme’ s Indostan ov 
Duff’s whatever their shortcomings from any 

point of view. At any rate, the present work does not 
attempt that altogether impossible feat and fully acknow* 
ledges its own indebtedness to Wilks’ great labours as a 
pioneer in the field of Mysore History and seeks but to 
supplement its rich stores in a small way. 

But there is need to remember one limitation to Wilks’ 
great work, a work that filled with admiration the lead- 
ing men and women of his times and helped to earn for 
him a Fellowship of the Koyal Society. What might be 
said of Orme’s work may be said of Wilks’ as well. Both 
have, for instance, written of Haidar. But the histories 
of Orme and Wilks belong to periods too close to Haidar 
All to be either full or free from doubt. They reflect 
the views of the English, while those of the French 
writers of the period— De La Tour and the rest of 
them — reflect those of the nation they belonged to. 
What Haidar and Tipu have said of themselves or what 
their own historians said of them we have some accounts 
of in the writings of the annalists of the period. Among 
these are the anonymous author of the Haidar-Ndmdh, 
Hussain AH Khan Kirmapi, Mirza Ikbal and others. 
While the histories of Orme and Wilks contain very little 
else — as Col. Miles acutely remarked Writing as long back 
as 1842 — than the wars the English waged in both the 
portions of the Karnatic in furious fashion, the annalists 
devote only a very small part of their space to these wars 
of the English. They help us to realize Haidar the man 
and the usurper and Tipu the youth and the tyrant. 
There are other advantages as well to be derived from a 
study of these annalists, even in the purely historical 
portions. Kirmani’s version, for instance, is generally 


consistent with Orme’s account up to 1760, except with 
regard to Trichin opoly, which is worthy of note. It is 
Trichinopoly that brought Mysore in the first instance 
into prominence in South India during what may be 
called the Anglo-Ereuch period and it was the injustice 
done to Mysore in regard to Trichinopoly that fired 
Haidar’s imagination with the conquest of the South. 
The subsequent attempt to drive the Europeans — -not 
merely the English —out of India is directly traceable to 
that cause. The annalists, therefore, have a place, 
however small or insignificant, in the study of the period 
dominated by Haidar and Tipu, quite apart from the 
help they give us to understand them as men who lived 
their lives to attain the objectives they aimed at. 

Of the French writer De La Tour, who had served under 
Haidar Ali and whose work Ayder Ali was published as 
early as 1784, within two years of the death of Haidar 
Ali, though written while he was still alive, a special 
word would seem to be necessary in view of the adverse 
opinion passed on him. Wilks, indeed, goes so far as to 
castigate him in a foot-note in the body of his work. 
“The Frenchman calling himself Commander of 
artillery and General of ten thousand in the army of the 
Moghul, who has published the history of Hyder Ali 
Khan and was present in the service (in the fight at 
Tiruvannamalai), states,” he writes, “the single trophy 
of the English to have been one iron th ree-pounder y 
this is a specimen of what he may be presumed to have 
seen. What he relates on the authority of others, 
resembles the information of a dramatic quidnunc, who 
hears everything, and seizes the wrong end of all that 
he hears” (Wilks, Mysoor, I. 587, In.). De La Tour 
considered Haidar a. rmn ami of his, “ my friend, ” and 
perhaps wrote much of what he did write out of friendship 
for Haidar. . We may even concede that he wrote as a 
frank partisan, but there seems no. justification for the L 
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charge that he was deliberately falsifying history to suit his 
own ends. He says he was Oommander-in-chief of Artil- 
lery in Haidar’s army and of a body of European troops in 
it and that he has adhered to the strictest impartiality 
in relating Haidar’s exploits. It must, however, be admit- 
ted he had strong national and political prejudices and 
these prejudices influenced his narrative. Hardly less 
serious defects than his political and national bias are 
his omissions, his want of the sense of proportion and his 
easy gullibility. Though he calls himself a “ historian ” 
and styles his book a “ history, ” and asserts that “ the 
true dignity and importance of history is placed in 
truth,” and though he does not spare his own country- 
men who had, in his view, “ behaved unworthily ” any 
more than Englishmen, while doing justice to Generals 
like Coote, Smith and Goddard, he is lacking in the 
sense of discrimination and allows himself to be carried 
away by mere gossip in the most serious matters 
affecting a person’s reputation. He disarms criti- 
cism by pleading that “ if any of his recitals should 
be contrary to the ideas of certain persons acquainted 
with the same events, he begs they will please make 
a distinction between the facts h'e himself has been 
witness to, and those he could only learn from the 
information of others.” The most that could be said about 
him is that as a witness he is at once honest and well 
informed in the few matters he writes of. For some 
aspects of Haidar’s character, he is, at any rate, an indis- 
putable witness. De La Tour gives us a summary of what 
he saw rather than a good and striking picture of the 
man Haidar. Not one of the 18th century writers, indeed, 
gives such a picture, as they only saw aspects of the 
man’s work and character. There can be no question 
that great care and caution are needed in using him, 
but there can be no doubt that he is of some value for 
reconstructing the history of Haidar’s period. 
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This work of De La Tour has had such vogue that it 
went through many editions in France in his own time 
in French, the language in which it was written, and in 
England in the translation in which it appeared first 
in 1784. A copy of the first edition of this transla- 
tion, published in London in 1784, is to be found 
in the; Connemara Library, Madras, and another is now 
in the Mysore University Library, Mysore. Later, in 
1855, Prince Gholam Mohammed, the only surviving 
son of Tipu Sultan, revised and corrected it, and 
re-issued it, by Messrs, W. Thacker & Co., in 
London. A reprint of the London edition of 1784, 
however, issued in 1848 at Calcutta is well known. 
This was published by Messrs. Sanders, Cones & Co., 
No. 7, Mission Bow of that city. This demand for 
De La Tour’s book shows its appeal, whatever its merits. 
Some of its statements were hotly contested by English 
writers, one of the earliest to do so being Captain Francis 
Bobson in his “ Life of Hyder Ally ”, who published his 
work in 1786. He had lived “ 20 years in India ” and 
had “ been present in most of the actions fought between 
the English and Hyder Ally.” Bobson, who states he 
wrote his account of the war with Haidar, to correct 
the errors of De La Tour, and on whose narrative 
Wilks’ own is primarily based in part, stands corrected in 
the light of contemporary records since published. But 
Bobson cannot on that account be held to have not 
written the truth or written what he believed not to be 
the truth! Wilks’ criticism of De La Tour has been 
referred to above, but neither Bobson nor Wilks can be 
held to wholly invalidate De La Tour as the only source 
for some authoritative information about Haidar and 
his doings. Hence his importance, though he has • to 
be used with due care and caution. 

No apology is therefore needed for presenting Haidar 
in this work in the character, in which he has been seen 
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by posterity. Great as he was as a soldier, a commander, 
an organiser of armies, and as a practical administra- 
tor, we have reason to remember that he was also 
fired by human ambitions and was guilty of acts of 
which many a historical character has been adjudged 
guilty. That he secretly canvassed the death of some 
of his royal masters while professing loyal allegiance 
to them outwardly as the Eegent of Mysore has now to 
be admitted, and that the eighteenth century picture of 
his having been a kindlier man than his son Tipu 
cannot well be substantiated to some extent at least. 
For the rest, the facts set out in these Volumes ought 
to speak for themselves. Similarly, the portrait of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar drawn here is of the 
17th century original and not the 19th century 
reproduction, ^ivaji, again, is seen to be dominated 
by the ambitions of not only a kingdom but an 
empire as well. It was the greatness of the vanishing 
Vijayanagar Empire that to some extent kindled, we 
now realize, the political ambitions of that great military 
genius. The operations of the Mughals in the Deccan 
in the 17th century, although they broke to pieces the 
consistency of both the Muslim and Hindu principalities, 
substituted no paramount authority in their place, and 
thus furnished an opportunity for the rise, not of military 
adventurers, as some past historians have remarked, but 
of the Mahratta Empire, and of the Empire dreamt of 
by Chikkadevaraja and later by Nanjaraja, the Dalavai, 
and last but not least by Haidar, backed by all the 
resources of Mysore and the country that was once 
Keladi. It was not so much a scramble for power, 
annihilating all right except that of the sword, but a 
fight for keeping out, each in his turn and in his own 
way, the other from dominating a territory that was not 
legitimately his. No doubt the disorder, and even 
the anarchy, that resulted opened the way for the 
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contentions of the English and the Erench, and the 
ultimate establishment of a British Empire in India. 
The attempt of Ghikkadevacaja and Nanjaraja, the 
Dalavai, is better appreciated when we remember the 
connection of Mysore with the Vijayanagar Empire and 
the Empire that Haidar dreamt of was but an inverted 
picture of the Hindu attempt at continuity of existence 
' - in the South of India, which in his son’s hands became 
. a veritable attempt at the establishment, if possible, 

I of a Muslim Sultanate with all the parapher- 

i nalia of a foreign hierarchy of officials, which 

offended the practical good sense of even the Persian 
annalists of the period. From the large documentary 
evidence tendered in these Volumes, it will be seen how 
hard the representatives of Mysore fought for the posses- 
sion of the South and how just their cause was and how 
they were foiled of it. The struggle for the possession 
of the South before the Anglo-French struggle, so fami- 
liar to students of history, was preceded by a struggle 
between the Mahrattas and Mysore and between Mysore 
and Nawab Muhammad Ali, the alleged Mughal repre- 
sentative, whose credentials for the pretensions he set 
forth were forged firmans of which Orme makes no secret 
in his writings. If History is, indeed, a record of some- 
thing more than struggles in space, it is only when we 
reduce the apparent struggle between certain apparent 
forces into the real struggles which vary from age to 
age, between competing races and civilizations, that the 
story gains point as well as dimension. The history of 
18th century Mysore shows that it put forth its wealth 
! of men and money to retain the South to those it justly 

I belonged and it seems but right that this attempt at 

i local freedom should be recorded in a manner worthy of 

j the theme. 

i The process of sifting of facts that go to make up 

j history is subject to the ordinary laws of historical 
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evidence. One cannot shape history as he chooses. He 
has to base it on certain ascertained facts. ‘‘ Critical ” 
history like “critical” biography, since the time of 
Eroude, demands inquiry and appreciation of facts, of 
evidence, of direct documentary or other tangible proof. 
The search for material is attended with difficulty, the 
more so as you recede into earlier periods. But almost 
every source has to be worked up — public acts, spoken 
words, monuments, inscriptions, visits to places 
connected with the events of the period and the persons 
figuring in it ; travels over the scene of the campaigns 
fought ; narratives of contemporary writers and 
annalists, etc. Nearly all these sources have been made 
use of in these Volumes. A study such as this is bound to 
help not only towards understanding the prominent men 
of the period but also enabling us to trace the workings 
of their minds. To understand a man is to know his 
mind and its intricate workings. Without such 
knowledge, you cannot understand either his genius or 
how he manages to dominate a period. Such is 
the case with the greater men and women who 
figure in these pages. Human action is as much 
governed by mental as by physical laws and the history 
of a nation in its truest sense is the history of 
tendencies which are perceived by the mind and not 
of the events which are discovered by senses. It is, in 
a word, the illumination of the mind that directly contri- 
butes to the making of the events which, in the common 
sense, make up history. 

A word or two may, perhaps, be added about 
other important matters relating to this work. The 
problem of illustrations, always a difficult one, has been 
specially hard. In regard to it, care has been taken to 
make them represeutative. The maps are not by any 
means hypothetical but are intended to bring out the 
historical position of the time they belong to. They 
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must be deemed part of the text, the most vital and 
decorative part. 

I beg to acknowledge my heartfelt indebtedness to 
the Government of Mysore for the facilities they have 
provided for printing this work at the Government 
Press, Bangalore. To Pradhana ^iromapi Mr. 
Madhava Eau, b.a., B.ii., c.i.e., the present Dewan of 
Mysore, I owe much in this connection, and for the 
warm personal interest taken by him in the work. 
Amatya ^iromani Mr. T. Thumboo Ghetty, b.a., o.b.b., 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, has shown 
unabated interest in the work, while the unwearied help 
he has rendered in the matter of illustrating it and 
bringing it out cannot but be referred to with the 
utmost gratitude. 

To the authorities of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, 
the Mysore University Library and the Public Libraries 
at Mysore and Bangalore, thanks are ’due for providing 
help in the matter of consulting certain books in their 
possession. 

Mr. N. Subba Eao, m.a., my Assistant, has helped me 
whole-heartedly in the preparation of these Volumes. 
Besides studying the original sources with me and 
working up the varied material used in the writing up 
of these Volumes, he has not spared himself in checking 
up, at every stage, the authorities and verifying the data 
on which almost every statement made in them has 
been based. In him, I have had the good fortune to 
find not only a student anxious to learn and do the work 
allotted to him but also a collaborator. He has done 
everything possible to make his part of the work both 
useful and exact. His suggestions as to readings and 
interpretation have proved particularly valuable. To 
say that he has laboured hard, would be but a poor 
compliment to him ; he has not only done that but has 
also been diligent and industrious to a degree. He has 
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practical knowledge of the fundamentals of historical 
research and has shown rare capacity in the handling 
of conflicting data. Cordial thanks are due to him for 
the valuable help he has given in the production of these 
Volumes and for the warm personal interest he has 
taken in the work as a whole. 

Mr. B, Srinivasa Aiyangar, b.a., the former Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing in Mysore, and Mr. B. 
Krishnaswamy Ghetty, b.e., his successor, have rendered 
valued assistance in the printing of the work. To Mr. B. 
Gopala Aiyangar, the Sub- Assistant Superintendent, who 
has been in direct personal charge of this work, thanks 
are due for his unvarying courtesy in meeting the many 
requirements. 

The Volumes forming this work, being intended 
expressly for rapid reference, it has been sought, by an 
ever-increasing insertion of marginal notes and other 
references, to make them indices unto themselves. It is 
hoped that these notes would prove a convenience to the 
general reader as well. 

This work, it will be seen, stops at 1799, with the 
installation of 6rl Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. The 
story of his memorable reign is proposed to be told, 
circumstances permitting, in a volume by itself, while 
in another volume, it is hoped to cover the reigns of 
^ri Chamaraja Wodeyar IX and ^ri Krishnaraja Wode- 
yar IV, thus ending the series with the coming to the 
throne of Sri Jayachamaraja Wodeyar Bahadur, the 
present Buler of Mysore. 


Banqaloee, 
March 1948. 


C. HAYAVADANA RAO. 
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Mysuru-Bdjara-GJiaritre (c. 1800) by Venkataramana- 
iya. Mss. Nos. 19-1-12 and 19-3-44, P, ; Mad. Or. Lib. 
(A paper Ms. of this work bearing No. A. 273 under the 
title MysuriL-Dhoregala-Piirvdbhyudaya~V iv ar a by 
Thimmappaiya and others is available in the Mysore 
Oriental Library). 

BeUadakote-Kaifiyat (c. 1800). Ms. No. 18-16-20, P. ; 
Mad. Or. Lib. 

Kalale-Arasugala’-VamSdvali (or Venupura-Kshatri- 
gala-Vamidvali) (c. 1830). Ms. No. B. 424, P. ; Mys. 
Or. Lib. 


* This Bibliography relates to the entire period 1899-1799. For a discussion 
and estimate of the sources of the History of Mysore for the period 
down to 1761, vide Ob. I of this Volume; for the period 1761-1799, wife 
Vol. n. Appendix IV — (2), pp. 786-791. All the authorities— including 
the numerous literary and other works of general interest — will he 
found I'specifically referred to or noticed in the proper places in the 
course of the work. The Genealogical Tables hawe been given at 
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RdjmaU-Kathe (1838) by Devachandra, Ms. No. A. 
65, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

Among, the Mss. in the Local Eecords of the Maohenzie 
Collection in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library recording 
traditions relating to Haidar’s period of office in Mysore 
(from 1761 onwards) are the Haidarmia-Kaifiyat (c. 
1800) and the Nagarada^Kaifiyat (c. 1800). Mss. Vols. 
24 and 43, P. 

2. CoNTBMPORAET LITERARY WORKS (enshrining 
tradition, etc.) 

Among the literary Mss. bearing incidentally on the 
genealogy and history of the Buling Dynasty of Mysore, 
etc., in the 17th and 18th centuries are: — 

D&mrdja-Sdngaiya (c. 1670) by Chamaiya. Ms. No. 
19-3-44, P. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

Chaupadada-PustaJca {c. 1670). Ms. No. 18-11-7, 
P.L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

The Mdhdtmyas (like the Hastigiri-Mdhatmya, 
Kamaldchala-Mahdtmya, ^rlranga-Md'hdtmya, etc., of 
Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi and Mallikarjuna) (c. 
1680). See Vol. I, pp. 417-420, 423, 424, wdth f. n., for 
details of these paper and palm leaf Mss. in the Mysore 
and Madras Oriental Libraries. 

Sachchudmchdra-Nirnaya (o. 1690) by Chikkadeva- 
raja (Colophon). Ms. No, A. 431, P. ; Mys, Or. Lib. 

Mu7iwamidbhyudaya (c. 1700) by Ghidananda. Ms. 
No. A. 198, P.; Mys. Or. Lib. 

Aoiangavijaya-Bhdiiah (c. 1710) by ^ivaramakrishpa- 
Kavi, Ms. No. 12, 431, Des. Cat. Sans. Mss. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

^rmgdmrdjatilaJca-Bhdnah [c. 1733) by Avinasisvara. 
Ms. No. 12, 708, Ditto. 

Nanjardja-Vdmvildsa TiJcti {c, 1734-1761), a series of 
literary works by Karachuri Nanjaraja. See Vol. II, 
pp. 606-609, with f, n,, for details of these paper and palm 
leaf Mss. in the Mysore and Madras Oriental Libraries. 
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Saundara-Kdvya (g. 1740) by Nuronda. Ms. No. B. 
285, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. • 

Nanjardjaya^assamdlldschChampuh (g. 1750) by Nlla- 
kantha-Kavi. Ms. No. B. 999, P. ; Mys. Or, Lib, 

Belgolada-Gommatehara-Charitre (c.l780) by Ananta- 
Kavi. Ms. No. A, 202, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

3. Inscriptions. 

Selections from inscriptions in the Mackenzie Collection, 
Mss. Nos. 18-15-20, 19-1-52 and 19-1-55, P.; Mad. Or. 
Lib. (Contain copies of certain inscriptions of the early 
Enlers of Mysore). 

4. CoNTEMPOEABY CHRONICLES AND MeMOIRS. 

Memoirs of Hyder Ally (1770) by Eloy Joze Correa 
Peixoto. British Museum Additional Mss. 19,287. The 
copy in the Mysore Archaeological Office, made available 
for examination by courtesy of the Director of 
Archaeology, is said to have been purchased by the late 
Mr. M. N. Balaraj Urs when he was on a visit to London. 
The author, as he tells us, served in the Mysore army 
under Haidar as “ Chief of the vanguard and of all the 
European Eusiliers and one Regiment of Grenadiers ” 
during 1758-1767, and as officer in charge of “all the 
Europeans with firelocks” during 1769-1770. The 
Ms. in 160 pages contains useful particulars relating to 
the rise of Haidar and the events of the early years of his 
regime in Mysore down to 1770, It has also been 
noticed at some length in the M. A. B. for 1937, pp. 
82-119. 

Haidar-Ndmah (1784). An anonymous work, a 
Bahhar in 110 folios from His Highness the Maharaja’s 
Palace Library, Mysore; the earliest available contempo- 
rary local chronicle in Kannada, bearing on the life and 
times of Haidar, completed about two years after his 
death ; a reliable supplementary authority for the period 
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down to 1782. A copy of tihis work from Nallappa’s 
family, known as Nallappa Ms., has been noticed at 
some length in the M. A. B. for 1930, pp. 79-106. 

5. Despatches, Letters, Minutes and other 
Contemporary documents. 

An invaluable authority for the history of Mysore in 
the 18th century are The Fort St. George Records for the 
period 1760-1799, preserved in the archives of the 
Madras Record OfiGe. The following among other series 
were consulted ; — 

Country Correspondence, Vols. VIII-XIII, XVI-XIX, 
XXIV, XXV, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXI, XXXIII, 
XXXVI, and XXXIX. 

Despatches to England, Vols. V, VI, XVI-XVIII. 

Military Consultations, Vols. XIII-XV, XXII-XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXIX, XL, XLIV, XLVI, XL VIII, LI, LIV, 
LVII, LXXX-LXXXV, LXXXVIII, LXXXIX, XOI, 
CXIX, CXXVII, CXXXIV, CLXVI, CLXVII, 
CLXXXII, CCXXI and CCXXIX. 

Military, Sundries, Vols. XXXII, XLV, LXXII, 
XCI, 01, CXI. 

Secret Consultations, Vols. IV -VI. 

Tellicherry Factory Records {Diaries and Letters 
Received), Vols. XXVIII, XXIX; and Vols. for 1765- 
1768. 

Among other Mss. consulted are the Macartney Papers 
of the Parasnis Collection, preserved in the Satara Sis- 
torical Museum — see sections IV-6 (a) and (6) and V 
(6) of the General Catalogue in the Museum. These consist 
of Lord Macartney’s correspondence in seven volumes of 
copy books, called the PhilUpps Mss., and the papers 
proper in 22 bundles of loose sheets — mostly autographs — 
roughly arranged in eleven sections. They cover a wide 
field ranging from 1775 to 1792, and the documents 
relating to India, besides containing occasional references 
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to Mysore, reflect, in the main, the course of Indian 
affairs during 1781-1786, the period of Lord Macartney’s 
Governorship of Madras. 

The Marathi Eumdls in the Museum are mostly collec- 
tions of news-letters in Modi characters — see sections I 
and II of the General Catalogue. They are contained in 
the Manavli Daftar of Nana Fadnis in the Parasnis 
collection. They bear on the Mysore- Mahratta affairs 
during the period c. 1780-1798, and require close 
attention. 

II. FEINTED WOEKS. 

1. Teadition Eecordbd in Later Writings. 

Annals of the Mysore Boyal Family, edited by B. 
Eamakrishna Eao, Parts I and II. Mysore, 1916, 1922. 

2. Contemporary Literary Works 
(enshrining tradition, etc). 

Govinda-Vaidya : Kantflrava-Narasaraja- Vijayam 

(1648). Mys. Or. Lib. Kannada Series, No, 16. Mysore, 
1926. 

Tirumalarya; Chikhadevardya-Vam^dvali {c, 1680). 
Karnataka-Kavya-Manjari Series, No. 13. Mysore, 
1896. ’ 

Chikkadevardja-Vijayam {c. 1686). Ditto, No. 17. 
Mysore, 1896. 

Apratima-Vira-Gharitam (c. 1700). Ditto, Second 
and revised edition, Mysore, 1931. 

Chikkadevaraja ; GhikhadMvardja-Binnapam (c. 17 00) , 
Karnataka-Kavya-Kalanidhi Series, No. 15. Mysore, 
1906.* 

Narasimha-Kavi : Nanjardja-Yaidhhdshanam {c. 1750). 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XL VII. Baroda, 1930. 

Linganna-Kavi : Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (c. 1800). 
Mys. Or. Lib. Kannada Series, No, 9. Mysore, 1921. 
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3. Insoeiptions, Coins, etc. 

ISpigraphia Carnatica, edited by B. L. Rice. Vois. I 
to XII, 1886-1904. Bangalore. 

Mysore AroJusologiGal Report, 1908-1941. 

Madras Rpigraphisfs Report, 1910-1988, 

Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, edited by V. 
Bangacliarya, Vols. I and II, 1919, 

The Historical Inscriptions of 8outher7i India, edited 
by E. Sewell and i)r. S. K. Aiyangar. Madras, 1932. 

4. CONTEMPOEAEY BIOGEAPHIBS, CHRONICLES 
AND MEMOIRS. 

M.M.B.L.T. (Be La Tour): The History of Ay der 
Ali Khaii Nabob Bahader, or, New Memoirs concerning 
the East Indies. Two volumes in one. London, 1784. 
A rare copy of this out-of-print edition of the first English 
translation of, the work is in the Connemara Library, 
Madras; another copy is in the Mysore University Library, 
(The author was, as he says in the title-page, “ (3-eneral 
of Ten Thousand men in the army of the Mogol Empire 
and formerly C.-in-O. of the Artillery of Ayder Ali and of 
a body of European troops in the service of that Nabob,”) 

Eobson, Captain Francis: Life of Hyder Ally, 
London, 1786, 

Memoirs of the Late War in Asia by an Officer of Col. 
Bailiie’s Detachment, 2 Vols. London, 1788. 

Asiatic Amiual Register, 1799, 1800. (London). 
Contains biographical anecdotes and memoirs of Haidar 
Ali apd Tipu Sultan, drawn from contemporary Persian 
Mss.: 

Forbes, James : Oriental Memoirs, Vol. IV, London, 
1813. 

Stewart, Charles : 0 / Hyder Ali Khan and 

Tippoo Sultan. Appended to the author’s A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the Late Tippoo 
SuUa7i of Mysore. Cambridge, 1809. 
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Kirmani, Mir Hussain All Khan: The History of 
Hydur Naik {The Neshauni-Hyduri). Gol. W, Miles’ 
Translation, London, 1842. 

The History of the Reign of Tij)j)oo Sultan. Ditto. 
London, 1864. 

Prince Gholani Mohammed : History of Hyder Shah 
and Tijppoo Sultan. London, 1855 (M. M. D. L. T. S. 
A yder A li revised). 

5. Calbndaes, Despatches, Diaries, Letters, 
Minutes, etc. 

Records of Fort St. George : Published volumes 
of Consultations, Correspondence, Despatches and 
Letters for the period 1679-1758. details noted on 
pp. 6-7 of this Yolume. 

Dodwell, H. (Ed.) ; Calendar of the Madras Records , 
1740-1744. Madras, 1917. 

The Madras Despatches, 1744-1755, 1754-1765. 

Madras, 1920, 1930. (2 Yols.) 

Price, J. E. and Dodwell, H. (Ed.) : The Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Yols. lY-XII (for the 
period 1747-1761). Madras, 1904-1928. 

Sardesai, G. S. (Ed.) : Selections from the Peshwa 
Daftar, Yols. 22, 25, 28, 37, 39 and 40 (for the period 
1746-1772).. Bombay, 1930-1934. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence. Yols. I-YI (for 
the period 1759-1785). Imperial Eecord Department 
'Series. ' . , - 

Forrest, G. W. (Ed.) : Selections from Letters in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772- 
1785, 3 Yols. 1890. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. William : Select Letters of Tippoo 
Sultan (for the period down to 1786). London, 181L 

Bay, N. B. (Ed.) : Poona Residency Corresponde^ice : 
The Allies War with Tipu Sultan. Yol. Ill (for the 
period 1787-1793), Bombay 193,7. 
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6. Narratives, Sketches, Tracts, Travels, etc. 

Selections from the Becords of the Madras Govern- 
mejit, Dutch Eecords No. 13. Contains Adrian Moens’ 
Memorandum on Hyder Ali Khan, 1781. (Madras, 
1911). 

Fullarton, Lt.-Col. William ; A View of English In- 
terests in India. London, 1787. 

Innes Munro, Capt. : A Narrative of the Military 
Ojperatio7is on the Coromandel Coast. London, 1789. 

Dirom, Major : A Narrative of the Campaig^i in hidia 
which terminated the War with Tippoo Sultan in 1 792. 
London, 1793. 

Mackenzie, Lt. Eoderick : A Sketch of the War with 
Tippoo Sultaun, 2 Vols. Calcutta, 1793, 1794. 

Moor, Lt. Edward : A Narrative of the Operations of 
Captain Little's Detachment and of the Mahratta Army 
during the Late Confederacy in India against Tippoo 
Sultaun. London, 1794. 

Beatson, Lt. Col. Alexander: A View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo Sultan (1799). 
London, 1800. 

Salmond, James : A Beview of the Origin, Progress 
and Besult of the Decisive War with the late Tippoo 
Sultami in Mysore. London, 1800. 

Orme, Eobert : Historical Fragments of ■ the Mogul 
Empire, of the Moratioes and of the English Concerns 
in Indostan, London, 1805. 

Valentia, Viscount : Voyages and Travels to Lidia, 
Ceylon, etc. Vol. I. London, 1809. 

Oaten, W. E : Travels in India. London, 1873. 

Irvine, William (Ed.) : Manucci’s Storio Do Mogor. 
(Indian Texts Series). Vol. IV. London, 1908. 

7. Other contemporary documents. 

Aitchison, C. U. ; A Collection of Treaties, E^igage- 
ments aiid Sanads. Vol. IX. 1909. 
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Mijsore State Papers, Treaties and Engagements, VoL I. 
Mysore, 1920. 

Selections from the Becords of the Sringeri Mutt. Vol. I. 
Mysore, 1927. 

8. Modern Works. 

(a) Historical compilations (based on or referring 
to original sources.) 

Michaud, J ; Histoire des Progres et de la Ghute de 
H Empire de Mysore Sous les regnes dHyder Aly et 
Tippoo Saib. Paris, 1801-1809. 

Orme, Eobert ; A History of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Indostan. Vols. I & II (First 
published, 1803), Eeprint edition, Madras, 1861. 

Wilks, Lt.-Col. Mark: Historical Sketches of the 
South of India in an attempt to trace the History of 
Mysoor. (First published, 3 Vols. London, 1810-1817). 
Sir Murray Hammick’s edition, 2 Vols. Mysore, 1930- 
1932. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart : History of India. (First 
published, 1815). Cowel’s edition, 1894, 

Grant-Duff : A History of the Mahrattas. (First 
published, 1826). S. M. Edwardes’ edition, 2 Vols. 
Oxford, 1921. 

Wilson, H. H. : Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts of the Mackenzie Collection. (First 
published, Calcutta, 1828). Second ejition, Madras, 1882. 

Taylor, Eev. William : Oriental Historical Manus- 
cripts. 2 Vols. in one. Madras, 1835. 

Wheeler, J. Talboys ; Madras in the Olden Time. 
Madras, 1861-1862. 

Early Becords of British India. Calcutta, 1879. 

Krishna Eao, P. : History of Mysore from the origin 
of the House of Mysore Princes up to the death of Tippoo 
Sultan, 1868 (An abridgement of Wilks). 
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Wilson, Lfc.-Ool. W. I. : History of the Madras Army 

2 Vols. Madras, 1882. 

liOgan, W. : Malabar. 2 Vols. Madras, 1887. Vol. 3 
(Treaties, etc.), Madras, 1896 (Second edition). 

M’alleson, Col.: Dupleix (Eulers of India Series). 
First edition, 1891. New edition, Oxford, 1921. 

Bowring, L. B. : Haidar Ali and Tippoo Sultan. 
(Eulers of India Series). Oxford, 1893. 

Eice, B. L. : Mysore Gazetteer. Vols. I and II. 
Westminster,. 1897. 

Sewell, E. : A Forgotten Empire. (First published, 
1900). Second edition, London, 1924. 

Narayana Aiyangar, M. A. and Srinivasachar, M. A. : 
The Mysore Pradhans. Madras, 1902. 

Francis, W. and Hemmingway, ' H. (Ed.) : The 
Madras District Gazetteers — Gazetteers of Anantapur, 
Bellary, South Arcot, Tanjore and Triehinopoly Districts. 
Madras, 1906-1908. 

Kristinaswami Aiyangar, Dr. S. : Ancient India. 
London, 1911 (A revised edition has lately been issued). 
Sources of Vijayanagar History. Madras, 1919. 

Love, CoJ. H. D. : Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-1800. 

3 Vols. London, 1913. 

Hill, S. C. : Yusuf Khan, the Bebel Commandant. 
London, 1914. 

Smith, V. A. : The Oxford History of India. Oxford, 
1919. . 

. Narasimhachar, E ; KarndtaJca-Kavi-Gharite. Vols. 
II and III. Bangalore, 1919,1929. 

Sarkar, J ; Shivaji and his Times. Calcutta, 1919. 
Aur angzib,’YQ\s>. TV &n.diY. . 

Satyanatha Aiyar, E: History of the NayaJcs of 
Madura. Oxford, 1924. 

Narasimhaiya, S. K. : Kempe Gau^a of Magadi and 
his ancestors. In Kannada. Second edition. Banga- 
lore, 1924, 


Puttanna, M. S. : Palay agars of Chitaldrug. In 
Kannada. Palayagar Series, Bangalore, 1924. History 
of IJckeri. Ditto, Bangalore, 1931. 

Kincaid and Parasnis : History of the Maratlia People. 
Vol. III. Oxford, 1925. 

Thornton, Lt-Col. L. H. : Light and Shade in 
Bygone India. London, 1927. 

Heras, Eev. H. : The Aramdu Dynasty of Vyjaya- 
nagar, Vol. I. Madras, 1928. 

Dodwell, H. (Ed.) : Beport 07i the Madras Beeords, 
Madras, T91G. 

The Cambridge History of India. Vol. V. Cambridge, 
1929. 

Hayavadana Rao, 0. (Ed.) : Mysore Gazetteer. New 
edition, Vol. II, parts (iii) and (iv). Bangalore, 1930. 

Nainar, Dr. S. Mnhammad Husayn : Bnrhan’s 
Tuzak-i-Waldjdhi (1781). Translated and edited. 
Pg(,rts I and II. Madras University Islamic Series, 
Nos. 1 and 4. Madras, 1934, 1939. 

Shama Rao, M. : Modern Mysore. Vol. I. Bangalore, 
1936. 

Martinean, A. : Bussy etLTnde Franeaise, 1720-1785 
Paris, Society de L’Histoire des Colonies Erancaises 
(1935). 

Bussy in the Deccan. Dr. Miss. A. Cammiade’s 
Translation of portions of Prof. A. Martinean’s work. 
Pondicherry, 1941, 

Sen, Dr. S. N. : Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and 
other Papers. (Contains a Portuguese Account of 
Haidar Ali, 1764). Calcutta, 1941. 

(b) Periodicals. 

Articles on Mysore History with special reference to 
South India, published ;from time to time in the pages 
of the Madras Review, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Journal of Indian History, Half-yearly Journal 
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of the Mysore University, Modern Beview, Hindustan 
Beview, Indian Historical Quarterly and Proceedings 
of the Indian Historical Becords Commission. Vols. for 
the period from 1900 onwards. 

(c) Other works of reference. 

Press List of Ancient Becords at Fort St. George, 
Madras. Vols. for the period 1670-1796. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Madras, 1893. 

TKittel, Eev. P. : A Kannada English Dictionary. 
Mangalore, 1894. 

Swamikannu Pillai, L. D. : An Indian Ephemeris. 
Vols. V and VI. Madras, 1922. 

List of Villages in the Mysore State. Bangalore. 


ABBEEVIATIONS AND 
DIAGRITICALS 


The following abbreviations are used in citing- 
references :~ 


Annals 

A. V.G. 

Bel. Go. Gha. 

G.H.I. 

G. Vami. 

C. Vi. 

Gal. Mad. Reo. 

Gal. Pers. Gorr^es. 

Gount.Gorres. 

Des. Gat. Mach. Mss. 


Desjp. E7ig. 
I)i. A. P. 

Di. Com. Bk. 

B. G. 

H. I. S. I. 

H. Y. J. 
Haid. Nam. 

VOL. I 


The Annals of the Mysore 
Royal Family. 

Apratima-V Ira- Oharitam . 

Belgolada- Gomm atesvara- 
Charitre. 

Gambridge History of India. 

Chikkadevaraya-Vainsavali. 

Chikkad e varaj a- Vi j ay am. 

Calendar of Mradras Records. 

Calendar of Persian Corres- 
pondence, 

Country Correspondence. 

Descriptive Catalogue of 
Oriental Manuscripts of 
the Mackenzie Collection. 

Despatches to England. 

The Private Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai. 

Diary and Consultation 
Book. 

Epigraphia Carnatica. 

Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India. 

Half-Yearly Journal of the 
Mysore University. 

Haidar-Namah. 

3 ; 


J. S'. Qrly. 
I. M. C. ' 

1. M, P. 

Ind. JEph. 
Indosian 


J. L R. 

K, A. V. 

E. N. V. 

Ear. Ka. Glia. 
Ee. N. V. 

List of Villages 

M. A. B. 

M. E. B. 

M. B. 

Madras A rmy 

Mad. Des. 

Mad. Or. Lib. 

Mahrattas 

Mdlidt. 

Memoirs 

Mily. Cons. 
Mily. Bund, 
Moens’ Memo. 

Munivam. 
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. Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Inscriptions of the Macken- 
zie Collection. 

, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency. 

. Indian Ephemeris, 

. Orme’s Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in 
Indostan. 

, Journal of Indian History. 

Kalale- Arasugala-Vam^avali . 

, Kaiithlrava-N ar asaraj a- V i j a- 
yam. 

. Karnataka-Kavi-Charite. 

. Iveladi-Nripa-Vijayam. 

, List of Villages in the 

Mysore State. 

Mysore Archseologioal Ee- 
port. 

Madras Epigraphist’ s Eeport. 

. Modern Eeview. 

Wilson’s History of the 

Madras Army. 

Madras Despatches. 

, Madras Oriental Manu- 

scripts Library. 

. Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mahrattas. 

Mahatmya. 

Memoirs of the Late War 
in Asia. 

. Military Consultations. 

Military Sundries. 

Adrian Moens’ Memoran- 
dum on Hyder Ali Khan. 

Munivam^abhyudaya. 
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Mys. Dho. Pur. 

Mys. Dko, Vam, 

Mys. Ga^. 

Mys. Nag. Pur. 

Mys. Or. Lib. 

Mys. Bdj. Glia. 
Mysoor 

Nanjardja. Yaias. 

N anj ardj a-Ya§5 
Narrative 


Neshauiii Hyduri 

O. H. Mss. 

P. 

P. L. 

Poona Res. Gorres. 
Press List 
Proc. I. H. B. G. 

Q. J. M. S. 

Bdj. Kath. 
Saohchu. 


Mysura-Dhoregala-Purva- 
bhyuday a- Vi vara. 

Mysuru-Dlioregala- V amsa- 
vali. 

Mysore Gazetteer (New Edi- 
tion). 

Mysurn-Nagarada-Purvot- 

tara. 

Mysore Oriental Library. 

My suru-EaJ ar a-Chari tre. 

Wilks’ Historical Sketches of 
the South of India. 

Nanjaraja-Yasassamollasa- 

Ghampiih. 

N anj araja - Yasobhiishanam . 

Innes Munro’s Narrative of 
Operations on the Coro- 
mandel Coast. 

Kirmani’s History of Hydnr 
Naik (Col. Miles’ Transla- 
tion.) 

Taylor’s Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. 

Paper Manuscript. 

Palm Leaf Manuscript. 

Poona Eesidency Corres- 
pondence. 

Press List of Ancient Ee- 
cords at Fort St. George. 

Proceedings of the Indian 
Plistorical Eecords Com- 
mission. 

Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society. 

EajavalT-Kathe. 

Sachchudr achara-Nirnaya . 
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Saund-Kdv. 
Sec. Cons. 
Select Letters 

Selectiofis 


Sel. Pesh. Daft. 
Shctch 


Telli. Fact. Bee. 
Tuzah. 

Vestiges 

VieiD 


... Sanndara-Kavya. 

... Secret Consultations. 

... Col. W. Kirkpatrick’s Select 
Letters of Tippoo Sultan. 

... Selections from Letters in 
the Koreign Department 
of the Government of 
India. 

... Selections. from the Peshwa 
Daftar. 

... Lt. Mackenzie’s Sketch of 
the War with Tippoo 
Sultan. 

... Tellicherry Factory Records. 

, . . Burhan’s Tuzak-i- Walaj ahi. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The Sources op Mysore History. 

Introductory — Principal somces—Frimary sources : Inscrip- 
tions — Literary works — Coins —Travels and tracts — 

Contemporary chronicles and memoirs — The Eeoords of 
Fort St. George — The Diary of Ananda Eanga Pillai; 
Selections from the Peshwa DoXiosT— Secondary sotirces : 
Quasi-liistorical works. 

T he earliest attempt at writing a history of Mysore 
was made by Lt. Col. Mark Wilks (1760-1831), Bri- 
tish Eesident at the Court of Mysore 
Introductory, (1803-1808). His work, Historical 
Sketches of the South of India in an 
attempt to trace the History of Mysoor, was first 
published in 1810^ and has remained an authority on the 
subject since then. Wilks, however, carefully avoided 
giving his book the title of “ History.” Writing as he 
did in the early years of the nineteenth century when 
archieological and historical research in India was yet in 
its infancy and when he had to depend mostly on the 
uncritical summaries and translations of admittedly a few 
of the local sources (such as memoirs and chronicles of a 
later date) available to him, Wilks’s treatment of the 


1. London edition, in three vols. : Vol. I published in 1810, Vols. II and III, 
in 1817; reprinted in Madras, 1869 (in two vols.}; revised and edited 
by Sir MxirrayHammiok, intwovols., Mysore, 1930. This last mentioned 
edition is i-eferred to in the course of this work. 
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early history of Mysore, from the origin and founding of 
the Ruling House down to the usurpation of Haidar All 
(1399-1761), is neither exhaustive nor satisfactory judging 
from the critical demands of modern scholarship.^ 

The- principal sources* for the history of this period, 
now available, are, however, of a two- 
Pritioipai som-ees. fold character — primary and secondary. 

Among the primary sources are ; 
inscriptions, literary works, coins, travels and tracts, 
contemporary chronicles and memoirs, The Records of 
Fori St. George, The Diary of Ananda Rang a Pillai and 
The Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. The secondary 
sources comprise later compilations. 

Inscriptions^ — lithic as w^ell as copper-plate — of the 
„ . rulers of the Wodeyar dynasty of 

Primary sources „ / « 

Mysore, come, for the most part, from 
inscriptionb. present districts of Mysore, Plassan, 

Bangalore and Tumkur, and from parts of Salem and 
Coimbatore districts , of the Madras Presidency. They 
are found scattered over the volumes of the Epigraphia 
Carnatica (including the supplemental volumes for 
Mysore and Bangalore districts), the Mysore Archceo- 
logical Bepprt, Fne Madras EpigraphisV s Report, the 
Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency and the Machemie 
Collection (in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library) . 
They range . from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
about the close of the eighteenth. Being mostly dated 
records in Kannada or Sanskrit, they generally relate to 
gifts, donations and grants of the rulers to institutions 

2. Wilka has been invariably followed by all subsequent writers, notal)ly by 

B. L. Rice in the J%s. Gaz. g.. 361-381), and by S. K. Aiyangar in 
Ancient India. The latter, . in his brief but “imperfect sketch” (pjx 
272-313), goes a step farther in trying to utilise a few of the inscriptions, 
literary works and the Palitce History, available to him. 

3. E’or details about the sources indicated and discussed here, General 

Bibliography and text of Chapters (with f.n.) and the Appendices 
thereto. 

4. Inolnde nirvyas (Orders) also. 
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(such as temples and maths) and private individuals. A 
few of these, however, incidentally throw light on the 
pedigree of the ruler of the time and echo the event or 
events connected with his rule or his predecessor’s. Though 
by no means an adequate source of information, these 
documents, used with care, are of great value in identifying 
and locating the rulers and in reconstructing their 
genealogy and the political and social history of their 
times. 

Most of the literary works extant — in Kannada and 
Sanskrit — owe their origin to royal 
Literary works. patronage in’ Mysore during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Only 
a few of these have been so far published, while the rest 
are preserved still in the form of manuscripts — palm-leaf 
and paper — in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries at Mysore and Madras. Exceptions apart, 
these works are generally undated and the probable 
chronological limits of their composition are determin- 
able only from their internal data and, in certain cases, 
from inscriptions referring to or quoting from them.® 
Written in poetical or prose form, they relate, in the main, 
to religion, philosophy, poetics, morals, etc., and refer 
only incidentally to the reigning king of the time, his 
pedigree and achievements. Only a few of the produc- 
tions, however, profess to deal with the traditional 
history of the Euling House (down to 1610) and the 
genealdgy and exploits of the author’s patron — as, for 
instance, the KantMmvOrNarasardja-Vijayam (1648) 
of Guvinda-Vaidya, the GhiJckadMvardya-Vamsdvali {c. 
1678-1680), the Ghikkadevaraja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686) 
and the Apratima-VworGharitam (c. 1695-1700) of 
Tirumalarya, and Sawidara-Kavy a {c. 1740) of 

Nuronda. And even these works are more literary in 
character than regular histories. Nevertheless the value 


5 , See, for instance, section, on in Oh. XIV below, 

1 * 
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of literary works— -as a supplemental source of informa- 
tion — ^in historical reconstruction, is not inconsiderable, 
provided, in using them, due allowance is made for the 
literary flourishes, fulsome eulogies, etc., characteristic 
of them. 

Although the available coin-types of the Wodeyars of 
Mysore are few, they are of unique 
importance as witnesses to contempo- 
rary history. Especially the coins issued by Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) and Ghikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (1673-1704), throw valuable light on the 
political evolution of the kingdom of Mysore and the 
religion of the Ruling House in the seventeenth century. 

The travels and tracts include the letters of Father 
J. Bertrand (S. J.) included in the La 

Travels and tracts. Mission Du Madure (1659-1686), John 
Lockman’s Travels of the Jesuits 
(1701) , Dr. John Fryer’s Travels in India (c. 1676-1680), 
Niccolao Manucci's Storio Do Mogor (1653-1708) and 
the gleanings and extracts from documents published in 
Robert Orme’s Historical Fragments, William Foster’s 
English Factories in India and the Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Eecords Commission. These records 
generally contain the observations of the- Jesuit mission- 
aries and foreign travellers and settlers, on the political 
events, customs and manners in South India in general, 
and Mysore in particular. Their chief merit consists in 
that they supplement the local sources by throwing a 
flood of light on the foreign relations of Mysore, which, 
but for them, would have been lost for ever. Foreign 
observers are, however, not always accurate in their 
accounts, are sometimes found to be misinformed and are 
not infrequently known to exaggerate. While, therefore, 
their writings are indispensable authorities for the history 
of the period [c. 1630-1705), they are to be used with 
caution. 
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Of the contemporary chronicles and memoirs?, the 
Contemporary M 2 ihammad-Ndmah, recently brought 
chronicles and to light by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the 
memoirs. columns of the Modern Bemeio, is an 

undated manuscript official history in Persian, of the reign 
of Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur (1627-165{5) ,by Zaliur 
bin Zahuri. It deals, among others, with the campaigns 
of the Bijapur generals in the Karnatak and Mysore 
between c. 1638-1654, a period practically covered by the 
reign of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) 
in Mysore. Its chief peculiarity, however, is that while 
it corroborates and supplements other sources of infor- 
mation, it contradicts them also. It requires, therefore, 
to be handled with care, as an authority for the history 
of Kanthlrava’s reign. TYie TuzaTc-i-Wdldjahi (1781) of 
Burhan Ibn Hasan of Trichinopoly, recently translated 
from Persian and published in part under the auspices of 
the University of Madras, deals with the history of the 
Nawabs of Arcot (c. 1700-1761). Written from the 
point of view of the contemporary Indian chronicler, it 
embodies a wealth of detail relating to the history of 
South India during the eighteenth century that is worthy 
■ of note. Its chief value for us, however, consists in 
enabling us to understand and estimate the foreign 
politics of the kingdom of Mysore (c. 1740-1761), from 
the larger perspective of South Indian affairs of the 
period. The Haidar-Ndmdh (1784), an old paper 
manuscript {Bakhar) from H. H. the Maharaja’s Palace 
Library, Mysore, is a memoir in Kannada, of the life and 
times of Haidar Ali (1717-1782).® It is an anonymous 
work, the writing of which, according to internal 
evidence,'^ was finished in June 1784, i.e., an year and a half 

6. See also and compare 1930, pp. 79-106, noticing a copy of this 

Ms. from a private sonrce (i.e. from Nallappa’s family). 

7. Vide ff. 110, referring to the date of the completion of the Haidar- 

Namah Bakhar as, ^‘Krodhi, Ish&dhaiu. 11, Tuesday” (June 29, 

1784). 
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after the death of Haidar. The manuscript bears through- 
out the stamp of freshness of outlook and independence 
and vigour of judgment on the part of the author. While 
the work is a source of first-hand information for the 
history of the period of Haidar’s usurpation in Mysore 
(1761-1782) , it is an equally reliable authority for the reign 
of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II (1734-1766), particularly 
in regard to Karachuri Nanjarajaiya’s struggle for 
Trichinopoly, the early career and rise of Haidar All and 
the course of events leading to his usurpation (1751-1761). 
Though not exhaustive, it supplies, on these topics, the 
genuine contemporary point of view of the local historian, 
while the chronology of events recorded in it, stands the 
test of comparison with the other sources for the period. 
The Haidar-Ndmdh even records, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, certain details connected with the general 
history of South India (c. 1740-1761). 

The Records of Fort St. George,^ heaving on Mysore 
thus far published, comprise, the 
Port St George^ Diary and Consultation Booh^ (1679, 
1694, 1696, 1698, 1733-1734, 1739, 
1752-1756), Country Correspondence (1740, 1751, 1753- 
1755, 1757-1758), Selections from Bublic Consultations, 
Letters, etc., (1740-1741), Fort St. David Consultations 
mm, Letters to Fort St. George (1682, 1712, 1738- 
1741), Letters from Fort St. George (1698, 1736, 
1739-1740, 1743-1744), Despatches to England m^^L 
1702 to 1710-1711, 1711-1714, 1727-1733, 1741-1742, 
1743-1746), French Correspondence (1752), Letters from 
Tellicherry (1732-1733, 1733-1734, 1734-1736), TeUL 
cherry Consultations (1732-1733, 1734-1735, 1737-1738, 


8. For a guide to these Becords, see Press List of Ancient Becords in Fori 

St. George (1670-1796) ; also Dodwell’s JSand-book of Madras Becords. 

9. Th.& Diarji a,7id Consultation Book s.ndL. Country Correspondence contain 
'documents of Military and Pulilic Departments of the Government of 
Fort St. George, Madras. They are the same as the Military Consulta- 
tions and the Military flountry Correspondence in the unpublished form. 
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1745-1761) and the extracts from documents published 
in DodwelFs Calendar of the Madras Records (1740- 
1744) and The Madi’as Despatches (1744-1755, 1754- 
1766) and in Talboys Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden 
Time (History of Madras) and Early Records of 
British India. These records, including the unpublished 
volumes of Military Consultations and Military Country 


Correspondence (for 1760-1761), contain information of a 
varied character. They generally relate to the admini- 
stration of the affairs of. the English East India Company 
on the Coromandel and West coasts and to the colonial 
and commercial rivalry between the English and the 
Erench in India, . particularly during 1746-1761. They 
refer only incidentally to the course of political events in 
South India in general and Mysore in particular, in so 
far as they affected the Company’s commercial interests 
in the country and brought them into contact with the 
Indian powers of the time. While the Tellicherry Letters 
and Consultations yield some light on the early relations 
of Mysore with Malabar (1733-1746), the remaining series 
of records, to a considerable extent, supplement the other 
sources of information on the foreign and political affairs 
of the kingdom of Mysore, roughly during c. 1679-1761. 
So valuable, indeed, are these records (especially the 
Diary and Consultation Booh, Country Correspondence 
and the unpublished volumes for 1760-1761), that they 
become an indispensable authority for the period 1751- 
1761. The Records of Fort St. George, as is usually the 
case with foreign sources, are not, however, always 
accurate in their references to the internal affairs of 


Mysore and are, in such cases, to be used with caution. 
The Private Diary of Ananda Rang a Pillai (1747- 
Tbe-Diary of Allan- .1761) and the news-letters contained 
da Eanga Pillai ; in the recently published volumes of the 
Selections from tho Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
(1746-1761), likewise constitute ^ a 


Peshwa Daftar. 
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sHppiementai source of information of considerable value, 
on tlie affairs of Mysore during 1746-1761, from the 
French and the Mahratta points of view. They, however, 
are, as of necessity to be used with great care, especially 
as they often record from hearsay and are, sometimes, 
not well-informed. 

Among the secondary sources, unpublished and 
published, are, the Mysuru-Dhoregala- 
Secondary source, : pur^ahhyudaya- Vivara}^ {c. 1710- 

work^ 1714), Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara?^ 
{c. 1734-1740), Mysuru-DJioregala- 

Vam^dvali (c. 1800), Mysum-Bdjara-Gharitre (c. 1800) 
by Venkataramanaiya, the Kaifiyats (c. 1800-1804), the 
Keladi-Nrijpa-VijaymriP (c. 1800), a Hala-Kannada 
ChaTfipu by Linganna-Kavi, the Kalale-Arasugala- 
Vamsdvali (c. 1830), the Mdjdvali-Kathd (1838) of 
Devachandra and the Annals of the Mysore Boyal 
Family^^ (first compiled in the Mysore Palace, in 1864- 
1865). Although these sources, in Kannada, are, as 
indicated, compilations of a later date, they are by no 


10. This is one of the few later compilations relied upon by Wilks. Fora 
detailed accoxint of the Ms., vide Ch. XV and Appendix VII— (2). 

11. This paper Ms. from the Mad. Or. Lib, (No. 18-16-18, pp. 24-30), is the 
same as the one referred to as having been in the possession of Mr. 
Muddaraja IJrs, a former Bakshi of the Khas Samukha Department of 
the Mysore Paiaoe {Annals, II. 86-88). The Annals (II. 86), however, 
speaks of it as having been written in 1785 (*'. 1707). But the Ms. 
from Madras, examined by us, is undated and stops with the beginning 
of Krishparaja Wo^eyar II’s reign (1734-1766). It appears to have been 
compiled, in all probability, between c. 1784-1740, though it is not impos- 
sible that a copy of it ’was made in 1786- Wilks, as we shall see, makes 
use of this Ms. also, in his work. 

12. The Editorial Introduction (p. vii) to this published work, fixes it 
between c. 1763-1804. For convenience of reference, tile medium date, 
c. 1800, is adopted here. 

13. This Kannada work, otherwise known as Palace History, was first 
published, during the reign of H. H. ^ri Chamarajendra Wodesyar (1881- 
1894), as VamMratndlcara. It has been revised, enlarged and republished 
ill two parts (Part I in 1916 and Part II in 1922), under the title VamSd- 
vali, fay Mr. B. Eamakrishna Bao, late Palace Controller, Mysore. 
Part I deals with the period 1899-1868, and Part II contains a detailed 
account of the reign of H. H. ^rl Erishnaraja Wodeyar III (1799-1868). 
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means to be ignored. Based as they generally are on 
earlier writings, they are chronicles of a quasi-historical 
character. Often they reflect genuine local tradition 
and sometime enshrine valuable material and sometimes 
throw sidelights which enable the modern historian to 
invest his characters with flesh and blood and give a 
complete picture of their lives and times. Especially 
where other sources fail, he has to rely, to a certain 
extent, on these sources. Their reliability, however, 
is one of degree. Sometimes their statements are loose 
and their chronology defective and confused, while 
some of them interpolate and are actually gossipy in 
character. Extreme caution and great discrimination 
are, therefore, necessary in utilising them. For it is a 
critical and comparative study of these writings alone 
which must precede any serious attempt at historical 
reconstruction. 



CHAPTEE II. 


Pee-Wodeyab Dynasties in Mysoee. 

Beginnings of history — Features of Vijayanagar provincial 
administ ratio n — First Phase : 1336-1630 — Political 
geography of Southern Karnataka, 14th century — Adminis- 
tration of Southern Karnataka — Second Phase ; 1530-1565 
--Third Phase : 1565-1610. 

F EOM time immemorial the area now covered by the 
State of Mysore has had an individuality and 
importance of its own. Traces of 
palasolithic and neolithic settlements in 
different parts of the country point to its 
pre-history. During the Vedic and Epic periods it 
would appear to have formed part and parcel of the non- 
Aryan belt of territory in the south and the scene of 
contact between Aryan and non- Ary an races in it. The 
Mauryas ruled over a portion of the country during the 
last centuries before Christ leaving their memorial edicts. 
Kecent excavations — at Ghandravalli in the present 
Chitaldrug district — go to show that the Satavahanas 
held their sway over it in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, with a fairly advanced civilisation. The 
Kadambas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, the Cholas, the 
Hoysalas and the Yijayanagar Emperors, among others, 
successively governed the country or parts of it leaving 
vestiges of their rule. Geographically the country during 
these epochs formed, as it does now, part of the 
Karnatak {Kar-nadu, Karndia, Kannada) , being appa- 
rently a division of, or coterminous with, the extensive 
tract variously referred to in inscriptions and other 
sources as Kuntala-dUa; Erumai-nddu, Mahisha- 
mandala, etc. 
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The rise of Vijayanagar (1336-1530) following closely 
on the decadence of the empire of the 
nagar^'pr^oviTilTai Hoysalas, was an important landmark 
administration. in the political and cultural evolution 

Firnt phase : 1336 - of the Kamatak, particularly the 
central and southern parts of what at 
present constitutes the district of Mysore. Indeed 
Vijayanagar was the heir and successor of the Hoysalas- 
The Hoysalas gradually disappeared from the arena of 
history but left lasting relics of their government in the 
tracts over which they had exercised their control. The 
division of administrative units into nddu and sww and 
the system of provincial administration under members 
of the ruling family as imperial representatives, were 
among the most significant legacies of their rule trans- 
mitted to their illustrious successors. Consequently the 
feudatories in various parts of the Hoysala dominions 
had to transfer their allegiance from their erstwhile 
supreme but declining masters to the progressive and 
steadily advancing sovereigns of Vijayanagar. The 
imperial policy of the latter towards them was generally 
centripetal, the objective being the maintenance of the 
status quo on the one hand and stemming the ever- 
growing tide of Muhammadan advance on the south on 
the other. The task of welding together the heterogenous 
elements of the body-politic scattered over the remote 
corners of the empire, from the Tungabhadra in the 
north up to the Ttoraparni and Bamesvaram in the far 
south, proved, therefore, of more than ordinary importance 
to the energetic and far-sighted monarchs of the period. 
The dynasties of old feudatories, while reconciling them- 
selves to the new situation, evinced their loyalty to their 
new masters, exceptions apart. In certain cases, the 
tracts formerly under the Hoysalas, had to be reconquered 
at the point of the sword and a new line or lines of chiefs, 
loyal to the imperial cause, set over them as local rulers. 
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The more remote the local administrative unit was from 
the imperial capital, the more frequent was the need for 
the adoption of a policy of this type. Another method 
of exercising effective sway over such territories was, it 
would seem, the extending of encouragement to enter- 
prising members of ruling dynasties of repute who sought 
imperial patronage and protection, to settle there under 
imperial authority and to carry on the administration as 
feudatories, generally subordinate to the empire through 
their immediate superior, a Viceroy {Malidmandalesvara) . 

During the period of which we are writing (1386-1530), 
PoHtM geography ‘I*® political geography of Southern 
of Southern Kama- Karnataka— -wliich occasioned the rise 
taka, 14th century. towii of Mysore, from which the 

kingdom and the State derive their name — was as 
follows : On the north, it was bounded by parts of the 
modern Bangalore and Tumkur districts then going by 
the name of Morasa-nddu, ruled over by the Kannada 
speaking chieftains of the Morasu-Vokkaliga community ; 
to the south lay the territory of the Tamilians (Konffu- 
nddii, Ghola-mandala, Pdndya-deSa) ; in the east and 
the north-east was the kingdom of the Telugu chieftains 
with Mulbagal {Muluvoy) as the seat of their authority; 
and in the west and the north-west flourished the 
Changalvas and the Male-rdjya (kingdom of the hilly 
tract)— all these territories and powers being under the 
control of the imperial house of Vijayanagar. The 
Southern Karnatak itself, comprising mostly parts of 
central and southern taluks of the present district of 
Mysore {i.e., Nagamangala, Seringapatam, Mysore, 
Kanjangud, Heggaddevankote, Gundlupet, Ghainaraja- 
nagar, T.-Narasipur and Malavalli), generally appears to 
have been known by the name of Hosana-nddu — after 
the Hoy salas-— with such divisions as Kuruvanka-nadu, 
Uduvanka-nadu, Muduvanka-nadu, etc., the portion of 
the country immediately surrounding Seringapatam and 
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the units {shne) in its neighbourhood, in particular, 
forming part of the Kuruvanka-nadii. The whole of this 
area was divided into a congeries of principalities ruled 
over by feudal chieftains, of varying degrees of status, 
under the designation of Wodeyar^ a colloquial word 
meaning generally “ lord,” “ master.” 

Terakanambi, Seringapatam (Srh-angapattana), Uin- 

mattur and Sivasamudram were among 
‘“Se in the 

history of the period under the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers. Inscriptions reveal, to some extent, the 
connection of these places with the imperial dynasty. 
Chikka-Kampanna Wodeyar, a son of Bukka I (1356- 
1376), was the governor of the Terakanambi province. 
Under Harihara II (1376-1404), Achanna Wodeyar was 
in charge of the Hoysala country. Chikka-Devappa, 
under Deva-Eaya I (1406-1422), was governing the 
Urnmattur territory. Harihara-Eaya III, a son of 
Deva-Eaya I, was also the governor of the Teraka- 
nambi kingdom. Under Bukka III (1422-1424), Vlra- 
Parvati-Eaya Wodeyar, a son of his, was ruling the 
same province as a Mahdmandaleivara. Nanja-Eaja 
Wodeyar and Depanna Wodeyar, two of the sons of 
Mallikarjuna (1446-1487), ruled over different parts of the 
same tract, also under the designation of MahdmandaleS- 
tjura, while Timmanna-Dannayaka, a general of note, 
appears to have held the charge of the Seringapatam 
province. Narasa Nayaka, under Saluva-Narasimha I 
(1486-1497), was connected with the administration of the 
southern part of Seringapatam as his Mahdpradhd7ia 
(chief minister) . He even claims to have conquered the 
latter place. During the same period Parvataiya, another 
son of Mallikirjuna, was in charge of the Terakanambi 
country. Narasa Nay aka himself, on his accession as 
the Vijayanagar ruler (1497-1503), -put a stop to the 

1. For the derivation, etc., of this word, vide Appendix I — (1). • 
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inroads of Nanjaraja Wodeyar, chief of Ummattur, 
and reduced that place to order (1499). Under Vlra- 
Narasimha II (1604-1509), Maharaja, son of the Mahd- 
mandalesvara of Ummattur, appears as bearing the royal 
title Ghikka-Bdya (Crown-prince or Yuvaraja) . Mahd-^ 
mmidalesvara Govanna Wodeyar, a governor in the 
south, showed a spirit of defiance of imperial authority. 
Vira-Narasimha seems to have been unequal to the task 
of putting these local rulers down. The first act of 
Krishnadeva-Eaya (1509-1530), after his coronation, was, 
therefore, intimately connected with curbing the local 
chiefs and governors ill-disposed towards the Empire. 
Early in his reign (c. 1510-1512), he proceeded by way of 
Seringapatam and reduced Chikka-Eaya ( ? Ganga-Eaya) 
who probably fell during the investment of his strong- 
hold of ^ivasamudram. The latter’s son, Virappa 
Wodeyar, was evidently allowed by Krishnadeva-Eaya to 
rule over the Seringapatam country as the chief of 
Seringapatam. Domingos Paes, writing in 1620, refers 
to him as " Cumarvirya ” (Kumara-Viraiya), father-in- 
law of Krishnadeva-Eaya, and as the king of Seringa- 
patam and all the territory bordering on Malabar. He 
also refers to him as having been held in high esteem by 
Krishnadeva-Eaya. The province of Terakanambi taken 
from the Ummattur chiefs, was placed under Saluva- 
Govinda-Eaya, brother of Saluva-Timma, the distin- 
guished minister of Krishnadeva-Eaya,^ 

During the latter part of the heyday of the Vijayanagar 
Empire (1630-1665), the connection of 
the rulers with the southern part of 
their vast dominions, became more and 
more pronounced. According to the Achyutardydbhyu- 
dayam, Achyuta (1530-1642) is said to have paid a visit 

2. See Mijs. Gaz., II. iii. 1482, 1523-1689-1663-1555-1558, 1612-1644-1698, 
1719-1745-1754-1761-1772-1789-1790, 1956-1957-1994-1997, 2107-2108; also 
Paes’s Narrative ia Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire, 236-290, at 


Sea and. P h 
1530-1565. 
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to Seringapatam on his way back from Srlrangam. 
Here he received the local governors who made, it is 
said, large presents of money. From the description 
that Nnniz gives of the administration of Achyuta, we 
cannot but draw the broad inference that, though there 
was some discontent on the part of the feudatories, 
there was no serious falling off in its efficiency. The 
Government continued as before in the hands of the 
< king assisted by his minister and the provinces were 

under local governors, while the feudatories ruled the 
tracts under them, maintaining their quota of troops and 
paying the annual tribute to their overlord. Under 
Sadasiva (1542-1570), the governnient was carried on by 
Aliya Eama-Raja with the aid of Tirumala as prime 
minister and Venkatadri as commander-in-chief. Of 
these two younger brothers of Rama-Raja, Tirumala 
appears to have wielded, according to inscriptions, consi- 
derable independent powers. He was known as 
Mahdmandalesvara Rama-Raja-Tirumala, Yara-Timma 
(Hiriya-Timma, Timina, the elder), Timmayadeva-Maha- 
Arasu, etc. 

At this point, we may pause and take stock of the 
I ^ , general conditions of provincial 

1 1565-1610. administration of Vi jayanagar after the 

I memorable battle of Bahsas-Tagdi, 

i near Talikota (1565). The general political effects of 

1 that battle were of a far-reaching character. These 

i may be thus summed up ; It broke up the Hindu power 

I in the south, though the Empire held fast for nearly 

jM' another century under the next (The Aravidu) dynasty 

of kings. Slowly and surely, it eventually opened the 
way for Muhammadan incursions into almost every part 
of the country followed by Mahratta inroads. Later, 
with the disappearance of an organised central govern- 
ment, centrifugal tendencies began gradually to manifest 
\ themselves and Southern India came to be dotted over 

i 
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with chieftainships exercising more or less local 
authority. The power of resistance against a formidable 
aggressor was thus gone for ever. Disunion spread in 
the land, with the result that South India became the 
happy hunting ground for ambitious rival Nawabs, aided 
by groups of foreign merchant-settlers and military 
adventurers like Muhammad Yusuf and Haidar AH. 

Imperial power was, however, for the time being, still 
secure in the south. The writ of the Emperor still 
ran throughout the land. The whole country was 
divided between Tirumala and his brother and nephews. 
Tirumala — afterwards Tirumala I — brother of Aliya 
Bama-Raja, practically managed to hold together the 
greater part of the south under the nominal suzerainty of 
Sadasiva. One of his objects in fixing upon Penukonda 
was possibly to save as much of the Empire in the south 
as possible and in this objective he appears to have been 
generally successful. From, the social point of view, it 
is significant that within the half century that followed 
Bama-Baja’s death, Sri-Vaishnavism had become the 
prevailing creed in the south of India among most classes. 

Sadasiva was at Penukonda, the new capital, probably 
from about 1567. There is epigraphical evidence to 
show that, despite the great reverse the Empire had 
sustained in 1566, he was still respected by his southern 
feudatories, and that the Empire did not wholly break-up 
as the result of the defeat at Baksas-Tagdi. Sadasiva's 
later records come from, among other places, Seringa- 
patam and Mandya. 

The assassination of Sadasiva in or about 1670 was 
followed by the accession, to the throne of Tirumala I 
(1570-1574), the first. sovereign of the fourth or 

the Aravidu dynasty of Vi jayanagar. Tirumala, it would 
appear, continued the time-honoured custom of appointing 
princes of the Royal House as Viceroys of the provinces. 
Of his four sons, according to inscriptions and literary 
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sources, Sri-Eanga— afterwards 6ri-Banga II — became the 
Viceroy of the Telugu or home province of Penukonda ; 
Venkata — afterwards Venkata I— governed from Chandra- 
giri the Tamil country comprising the Tundira, Chola 
and Pandya kingdoms, corresponding, respectively, to 
Gingee, Tanjore and Madura; and Eania or Eama-Rajaiya- 
deva (Eama III) was Viceroy of the Karnata or the 
Seringapatarn country. The Vasucharitramu mentions 
that Eama’s rule extended over the territory between the 
Cauvery and the Arabian Sea, with his capital at 
Seringapatarn. Several records of his attest to his rule 
at Seringapatarn, the earliest available being dated in 
1569, in which he is styled MahdmandalUvara, His 
records in the Seringapatarn country, during Tirumala’s 
rule, range from 1569 to 1573, and from 1576 to 1581, 
under l^rl-Eanga TI (1574-1586).^ 

Eama-Eajaiya appears to have associated with himself 
one Dalavai Eemati-Venka^iya, in the administration of 
the Seringapatarn Viceroyalty. He predeceased his 
brothers, Sri-Eanga II and Venkata I, leaving behind him 
two sons, Tirumala II and Eanga III. These were 
brought up at Penukonda under their uncle, Venkata I. 
During their minority, the administration of the 
Viceroyalty, according to the GhiJcJcadevardya-VamMvali 
(c. 1678-1680), was conducted by Eemati-Venkataiya as 
agent of Tirumala II, the heir-designate of Eama- 
Eajaiya, down to 1584. i 

In or about 1585 Tirumala II succeeded to the charge 
of the Viceroyalty and ruled it till 1610, partly during 
the reign of Sri-Eanga II and throughout a considerable 
part of the reign of Venkata I (1586-1614). Tirumala’s 
records extend from 1685 to 1610, the latest available 
being dated in 1626. He appears to have been associated 
with himself in the administration of the Viceroyalty, one 


3. Mys. Gan., II. iii. 2087-2088, 2101-3102, 2107-2109, 2112-2118, 212d-2126, 2127, 
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Ramanujaiya, Pradhani and Dalavai, the successor, 
probably, of Eemati-Venkataiya. Tirumala’s records 
further indicate that he ruled more or less independently 
in his province, though holding only a subordinate posi- 
tion (as a Mahdniandalesvara) under his uncle, Venkata I. 

The Ghih’kadevardya-Vamsdmli presents an over- 
wrought picture of Tirumala’s government in Seringa- 
patam, by way of indicating that it was loose, corrupt 
aijd weak. Other sources, however, seem to convey a 
different impression. Father Coutinho, one of the 
Jesuit missionaries of the time, writing of Tirumala in 
1600, states that he was “ liked by more as well as more 
powerful chieftains than his brother Eanga.” The extent 
of Tirumala’s jurisdiction as Viceroy is, perhaps, indicated 
by the circumstance that he could command levies 
from the chieftains of Hadinad, Yelandur, Piriyapatna, 
Talakad, Kereyur, Nalasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), 
Belur, Nuggehalli, Kolala, Ballapur, Punganur, Banga- 
lore, Magadi, Ammachavadi, Heggaddevankote, Chik- 
nayakanahalli, Banavar, Basavapatna and Sirya, etc., — ■ 
places situated in different parts of the Karnataka 
country. Tirumala’s own inscriptional records show 
that his rule was accepted without demur from Manjara- 
bad to Mysore, There is thus enough data at hand to 
hold that he was popular in his province and that his 
administration was attended with a fair measure of 
success, although it was not free from defects at one 
period or another during his long regime of twenty-five 
years. 

There is a regular succession in Tirumala’s records 
between 1585-1592 indicating his actual rule in the 
Viceroyalty during that period. There is a gap in them 
between 1592-1595; they continue after 1596, leaving a 
gap again between 1607-1610. 

It was probably during the period covered by the 
first gap (1 592-1695) that Tirumala, according to the 
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GJiihhadevardya-Vamsdvali, proceeded with his uncle, 
Yenkata I, against Virappa Nayaka of Madura (1572- 
1695) — who appears to have shown signs of disloyalty — 
accepted a bribe from the latter and retired to Seringa- 
patam. This attitude on the part of Tirumala was, it 
would seem, due to Venkata’s early predilection for 
Eanga, younger brother of Tirumala, as the heir intended 
to succeed him, and Tirumala’s disappointment at his 
being superseded by Yenkata. At any rate, Tirumala, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura, we are told, 
incurred the displeasure of his uncle. From this time 
onward a change is naturally perceptible in the attitude 
adopted by Yenkata I towards Tirumala — an attitude of 
indifference, if not open hostility. Almost simultane- 
ously Tirumala, as we shall see, began to feel the rising 
power of the Euling House of Mysore. Towards the 
latter part of his rule, covered by the second gap in his 
records (1607-1610), Tirumala even experienced a serious 
falling off from allegiance on the part of some of his 
feudatories. All these, as we shall relate, contributed to 
the overthrow of his power and his retreat from 
Seringapatam (in 1610), ushering in a new landmark in 
the history of Mysore.^ 


4. For the general references on Tirumala’s rule, see Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 
2196-2197,2200-2209 ; 0. Ftfwn., 2-6, 14; 22-30; also see and 

compare Rev. H. Heras, Iravidv, Dynasty, I. 342-343, 412-414, etc. 
For further details about Tirumala, vide Ch. V of this work. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

Oeigin and Foundation op the Wodeyae Dynasty. 

Early references to “ Mysore ” — Traditional accounts of origin ; 
In nineteenth century manuscripts —In eighteenth century 
manuscripts and inscriptions — In seventeenth century 
literary works and inscriptions- Examination of the different 
accounts — Probable date of the founding of the Dynasty 
c. 13994420. 

D UBING the greater part of the period we have thus 
far sketched in general, very little is known from 
authentic sources about the place called 
“ ilf^/sorc^ and the ruling family there. 

Among the earliest available documents, 
a lithic record,^ dated in 1128 G. 1050), belonging to the 
reign of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana (1111-1141), refers 
incidentally to the Mahabalachala hill (the present 
Chamundi Hills, near Mysore), situated in Maisu-nadu. 
The next one,^ dated in 1175 (s. 1097), belonging to 
the reign of Vira-Ballala II (1173-1220), refers to a 
Hoyaala-gauda of Mysore. Coming to later times, 
another lithic record,^ dated in 1494 (L 1416), claims 
our attention. It registers a grant of the village of 
Bommanahalli — assigned to God Triyambaka — to provide 
for the feeding of the great Haradanahalli Wodeyars. 
The grant was made by Parvataiya, a son of Mallikarjuna 
of Vijayanagar (1446-1487). The record incidentally 

1. For the derivation of “ JbTjrsore,” Appendix I— (2). 

2. H. O., Ill (1) My. 16, n. 9-10: Maim-nddusvasti ^n-Marhalada mrthaMe. 
Q. Il)vi, M.J. 8,1, IQ x May^urallpysala-gaunda. 

4. Ihid, IV (2) Gn. 2, 11. 28-29: Mahiafita-devara niduna, Niddna here is a 
colloquial for awn, treasure. Bice renders the passage as “ treasury 
of the lord of Mysore, ” taking tZemara apparently to mean the ruler of 
the place. But, according to the context, dSvara would suggest ^ 
local god. 
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refers to the setting up of a stone charter both at 
Triyambakapura and at the treasury of the God of My- 
sore. The God of Mysore referred to here, was probably 
God Somesvara, now situated in the Mysore fort, which 
claims^ to have been set up in the time of the Cholas. 

These records, however, do not help us much regarding 
the early history of the place and its rulers, beyond 
indicating that in the twelfth century Mysore formed 
part of, or was situated in, Maisa-nddu (the buffalo 
country) and was known as Mayisur (lit. buffalo town), 
and that towards the close of the fifteenth it was known 
by the still earlier form MahisUr,^ the place itself 
being directly under the control of the Vijayanagar 
governor at Terakanambi {Triyambakapura) . 

The founding of the Buling House of Mysore has to be 
T aditi 1 ac 1399, according to tradition 

counts of origin : preserved in the AnnaU of the Mysore 
In nineteenth century RoyalFamiUf 11864-1865)' Yadu-Eaya 
and Krishna, two brothers, princes of 
the lunar race and of Yadava descent, of Atreyasa-gotra 
and Avsvalayana-sutra, having left the region of Dvaraka, 
proceeded, it is said, by way of the Vindhyas to Vijaya- 
nagar. From there they went to Melkote (Yadugiri), 
where they paid their obeisance to their family god 
Narayana. Grossing the Cauvery, they next paid a visit 
to the Goddess Chamundesvari of the Mahabalachala hill 
and were taking rest in the temple of Kodi-Bhairava 
situated near the tank behind the temple of Trinesvara 
in Mysore. About this time, however, the chief of that 
place, Chamaraja, had died, leaving behind him the 
dowager queen (Devajammanni) and a daughter (also 
named Devajammanni). Mara Nayaka, the general of 
the late chief, had usurped all power and was causing 
much distress to the queen. The two princes, informed 


5. Mys. Nag. Fur.t p. 26; uitZe also Oh. IV. 

6. See also Appendix I — (2), for details. 
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of this state of affairs, entered the town of Mysore, 
assisted by a loyal Jangama preceptor (Wodeyar). 
Despatching Mara Nayaka’s men who obstructed them at 
the gate, they took up their abode in the palace. Later 
Yadu-Eaya slew Mara Nayaka in a mortal combat. The 
queen, in deep gratitude, bestowed her daughter on 
Yadu-Raya. Yadu eventually succeeded to the princi- 
pality of Mysore and became the progenitor of the Mysore 
Royal Family, the title Wodeyar being subsequently 
affixed to the name of each ruler, in recognition, it is 
said, of the valuable assistance rendered by the Jangama 
preceptor to Yadu-Eaya during his chivalrous exploit. 

Jaina tradition, as narrated in the Bdjdvali-Kathd 
(1838) of Devachandra,® is as follows : There was a 
twelve-year famine in Vijayanagar between 1414-1426 
(s. 1336-1348) . Thereupon, runs the account, the Arasus 
and Settis of the place went over to the Karnatak and 
other parts of the Empire. Among them three Arasus, 
of Yadava descent, established themselves in Nuggehalli. 
The youngest of them by name Yijaya-Eaja, however, 
settled in Kumbara-Koppal (Kumhhakdra-Koppal, lit. 
Potters’ settlement), near Mysore (Mahisur), devoting 
himself to agricultural pursuits. He married a maiden 
of the potter community in the locality and leased out for 
himself five villages near by. After some time Yijaya- 
Eaja died, leaving behind him his wife and a daughter. 
The Toreyas, taking advantage of the situation, were 
forcing Yijaya-Eaja’s widow to marry away her daughter 
against her wishes. At this juncture, two of the descen- 
dants of Vishnuvardhana of the Yadu dynasty, namely, 
Deva-Eaja and §anta-Eaja, then going about the country 
in search of a kingdom for themselves, happened to pass 
thither and were halting for the while on the tank 
bund at Mysore. Having ascertained the state of affairs 
in the locality, they entered Mysore and became masters 


8. XII. 416-449 ; also X. 286-288, etc. ' 
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of the situation by despatching the ring-leaders of the 
trouble and forcing others to take to their heels. Deva- 
Raja and Santa-Raja became the lords of Mysore. Deva- 
Raja acquired some villages and made two Jain Brahmans 
(^antaiya and Padmannaiya) of Maleyur, his chief officers. 
In due course Santa-Raja, owing to differences with his 
elder brother, settled himself in Karugahaili and became 
master of some adjoining villages. Later Deva-Raja was 
slain by one Mara Nayaka, a powerful member of the 
Toreya community, who usurped all power in Mysore. 
Mara Nayaka was, however, eventually put to death by 
Raja Wodeyar, a posthumous son of Deva-Raja, the main 
line of rulers in Mysore being restored with the help of 
his Jain adherents. 

The Mysuru-Bdjara-Gharitre (c. 1800) of Yenkata- 
ramanaiya,*’ has it that from the closing years of the 
incarnation of Lord Krishna the kings of the Yadava 
dynasty had been settled in Mysore {Mahishapura) 
favoured by the Goddess Chamundesvarl of the Maha- 
balachala hill, that among them one by name Yadu paid 
a visit to Melkote {N dray ana giri) and worshipped God 
Tirunarayana there, and that his descendants continued 
to rule from Mysore. 

The Mysuru-Dhoregala-Vamsavali^^ (c. 1800) merely 
refers to the kings of Yadava descent who were settled 
and were ruling in Mysore. 

A manuscript entitled Mysuni-Nagarada-Purvottara}^ 

In eighteenth cen 1734-1740), relied upon by Wilks,^^ 
tnry maimsoripts and contains the f ollowing account : From 
inscriptions. Dvaraka two brothers by name Yijaya- 

Raja Wodeyar and Krishna-Raja Wodeyar, it is said, 
proceeded to Yijayanagar and were staying with the king 
{Bay a) there. The latter proposed to give them a territory 
{slme) to administer. The brothers accepted the offer, 
expressing their desire to choose one in the south 
11. Pp. 24-26, 


9. P. 15. 


10. ff. 2. 


12. I. 38-40. 
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Having obtained the king’s permission, they went about 
the Seringapatam country and devoted themselves to the 
service of the Goddess Chamundesvari to the south of the 
Gauvery. They proceeded as far as the fort named 
Hadadana in the vicinity of the Chamundi Hills. About 
this time the chief of Hadadana, one ^anta Wodeyar, 
having for some reason or other renounced the world, had 
\%ii {vairdgya liutti . . . horatii hodaru), 

leaving behind him a daughter, who was being looked after 
by a certain Wodeyar. The Toreya chief of Karugahalli, 
profiting by the absence of the ruler in Hadadana, 
became puffed up with pride and arrogance and plotted 
to marry the chief’s daughter himself. The two brothers, 
who were stationed near the tank of Hadadana, came to 
know of all this and were also told that preparations were 
afoot for the coming marriage. Vijaya and Krishna 
offered their willing help in the cause of the distressed 
maiden and, accompanied by the Wodeyar, proceeded to 
the fort where temporary structures had been erected for 
the marriage. They quietly won over the local militia 
{halejpaika men and the rdnuves), led the leading 
members of the Karugahalli party one by one to the 
marriage pavilion and made short work of all the mischief- 
mongers. Vijaya then married the princess ; Hadadana, 
and subsequently Mysore {Mahisur) — then a sort of 
irregular fort {hudevu) — came into his possession. 

A still earlier manuscript entitled M ysilru-D ho regala- 
Purvabhyudaya-Vivara ic. 1710-1714), is silent regarding 
the origin and founding of the dynasty. * 

Inscriptions^^ of the eighteenth century, ranging from 
1716 to 1761, record that certain princes of the race of 
Yadu, having left the region of Dvaraka (or Hvaravatl- 
pura), proceeded to the KarnaUka country, either led by 
fancy (ichchayd) or to visit their family god Narayana 
{Ihshihim Eamd-mmanam) , and being attracted by the 


13, Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Table 11, 
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beauty and fruitfulness of the land, took up their abode 
in the city of Mysore {Mahisur), from where they ruled. 
The available literary works and inscriptions of the 
la s e V e n t e e n t h seventeenth Cent ary , unanimously echo 
century literary the same tradition, the earliest among 
tiona^^^ mscrip- former being the Kanthlrava- 

J\ramsnmyft-Fya?/nw (1648) and among 
the latter, the Hdlagere cojpper-plate grant (1663). 

Tirurnalarya, however, in his Ghikhadevardya-Vaimd- 
vali (c. 1678-1680), elaborates thus^^: In the lunar race 
Yadu sprang up. Among his descendants, Bala and 
Krishna, with a view to worship their family god, 
proceeded to Yadugiri (Melkdte) . There they worshipped 
God Narayana, presented him with the sacred jewelled 
crown {Valra-mudi) and returned to Dvaraka, leaving 
one of their descendants for the protection of the place 
(Melkdte) and carrying on the services to the god. The 
latter resided at Yadugiri for some time, but later, under 
the advice of the ^ri-Vaishnavas, went over to Mysore, 
from where he began to govern. In the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (of Timma-Kavi)^® also, among others, we 
have a similar account. 

Only one record of the seventeenth century, namely, 
the GajjiganahalU copper-plate grant, dated in 1639,^’ 
however, echoes the following tradition, in a direct and 
more significant manner : “ The glorious kings of the 
banks of the Godavari, formerly sent forth with honour 
by the rulers (before the Vijayanagar king, Venkata II), 
again obtained the Karnata portion of the earth, to 
protect it ; sprung from the Atreya-mvaya, of the 

14. Tide f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 

15. Pp. 11-12. 16. I, 70-77. 

17. B. a., Ill (1) Nj. 198, 11. 29-33 : 

Purvam GodtlvarUlra bhupdld hJiuri iejasalp\ 
Siatj}ftrvairmandaUmlrai7tsadarampr€ritahpunah\ 

Patum Karnata bhiibhagam prdptah prathitatejasahi 
Atreyanvaya samhhuia ASvcdayana-sutrinah I 
By-VedinO mahahMgd Mahishdyynr-niv&sinah \\ . 
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AivaMyana-siitra, followers of the Mg-VMa, dwelling in 
Mahishapnra.” 

It will be seen from the above gleanings from the 
available sources that the tradition 
different accounts. relating to the Yadava descent oi the 
present Baling House of Mysore has 
had a continuous course of development during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. An 
examination of the nineteenth century tradition preserved 
in the Annals, in the light of the earlier sources of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, would show that it 
has been based, in themain, upon the latter. The traditional 
date 1399, assigned in the Annals to the founding of the 
dynasty, remains, however, uncorroborated, there being, 
so far, hardly any reference to the Euling House in. 
Mysore, in the inscriptional and other records prior to 
c. 1S50. The Jaina tradition in the while 

it confirms the Yadava descent of the Buling House, 
differs totally from other accounts in regard to the details 
about the founding of the dynasty. The sequence of events 
narrated appears also to be loose and vague. The 
twelve-years’ famine referred to, stands uncorroborated j 
while the names^® of the progenitors of the dynasty 
form a distinct departure from the position taken in other 
sources. In the absence of confirmatory evidence, the 
Jaina tradition would only seem to indicate a later 
attempt to connect the Buling House of Mysore with the 
Hoysalas and trace the Jaina connection with it from the 
time of its foundation-— a position perhaps best borne out 
by a further examination of the BdjdvaU-Kathd itself.^® 
The information contained in the My s dm- Bdj ava- 
ls. Fifile Table VIII, compared with Nos. V and IX. 

19. See, for instance, XII. 460-475, where D^vachandra, while closely follow- 
ing the text of 'Sivum&liiry&’s GjiiklcadevarayoyVamMvali, freely makes 
his own interpolations. One of these {BajavaU-KathU, 454-455), in keeping 
with Jlevachandra’s eai-lier position (XII. 446-449 and X. 285-288, etc.}, 
clearly connects the progenitors of the Mysore Buling House with a 
collateral branch of the Hoysalas. • 
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Charitre, is clearly an improvement on the earlier tradi- 
tion. The tradition referred to in the Mysm’u-DJioregala- 
VamMvali, is in keeping with the one preserved in the 
literary and epigraphical records of the seventeenth 
century, while the Mysuru-Dhoregala-PiLrvahhytidaya- 
Vivara only attempts to fix the succession, etc., of some 
of the early kings of the dynasty, on a chronological 
basis. 

There seems, however, to be an air of reality in the 
account narrated in the Mysm'u-Nagarada-Purvottara, 
though it lacks chronological data and fuller genealogical 
details. The archaic nature of its language — which seems 
to correspond to the type of colloquial Kannada prose 
prevailing in the earlier part of the sixteenth century — 
would appear to reflect the genuine historical tradition 
handed down from time immemorial. The place 
Hadadana referred to in the manuscript as the fort at 
which the two princes Vijaya and Krishna are said to 
have arrived in the course of their sojourn, is to be seen 
even to-day as a village south of the Chamundi Hills, 
Mysore, though in a corrupt form as Hadadana, or Hada,- 
jana,^^ in the Kadakola hobli of the Mysore taluk. Wilks, 
while first using this source, spelt Hadadana as Hadana,^ 
which has been identified by later scholars with the 
distant place Hadindru^ ox A dindru^ in the Nanjangud 
taluk. The information recorded in this manuscript, 
is also, in general outline, in keeping with the trend 
of SrI-Vaishnava tradition echoed in the earlier sources 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly 
in respect of the extraneous origin of the dynasty^ 

The tradition preserved in the seventeenth century 
sources (inscriptions and literary works), is of a general 

20. Vide Mysore Government List of Villages, 83. The identification of 
Hadadama 'with. Hadadana. was first made in the Annals (II. 87), on 
the’ authority of a copy of the Mys. Nag. Fur., in the possession of 
Mr. Muddaraja Urs, noticed in f.n, 11 to Ch. I. 

21 . I. 39 , 22. By Eioein Mys. Gaz., 1. 36i. 

23. By E. Narasimhachar in 2!£.ul.JS,, 1918, para38. 
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character, there being in them very little data wliich 
would enable us to determine the exact chronological 
limits within which the founding of the dynasty in Mysore 
can be fixed. There is also a tendency in those sources, 
as in the case of the works of Tirumalarya and Timma- 
Kavi among others, to elaborate and improve upon the 
Vaishnava tradition relating to the origin of the dynasty. 

The GajjiganaJialU copper-plate grant (1639), is, 
however, of some interest. The statements in it that 
“ the glorious kings of the banks of the Godavari, formerly 
sent forth with honour by the rulers (before Venkata II), 
again obtained the Karnata portion of the earth, to 
protect it ” and that they dwelt in Mysore, are significant. 
The record belongs to the reign of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar I of Mysore (1638-1659), who acknowledges the 
suzerainty of Venkata II of Vijayanagar. If we are to 
identify “ the glorious kings of the banks of the Godavari” 
with a branch of the line of Yadu princes — from the 
circumstance that the Yadavas of Devagiri formerly ruled 
in that region (c. 1200-1312) — than this record should be 
taken to suggest that they (he., the line of Yadu princes) 
having been for long out of power, obtained the permission 
of the Vijayanagar rulers — predecessors of Venkata II — to 
proceed to the south and establish their sway in Mysore. 
Hence the expression “ again obtained the Karnata 
portion of the earth, to protect it ” (punahpdtum Karnata 
hhubhdgain prdpidh). Thus this record would, in the 
main, corroborate the tradition contained in the Mysuru- 
Nagarada-Purvotfara, noticed above. 

Pushing our inquiries further backwards, we have 
already seen that the earliest available 

l?370DllblC of n . Tl /f* • • J 1 /* / "I 

the founding of the relerence to Mysore m the ntteenth 
Dynasty ; c. 1399. century, IS in a record dated in 1494. 

It contains no reference to the ruler of 
the time in Mysore, nor, as indicated, is there any 
decisive evidence to fix the date of the founding of the 
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Ruling Dynasty. The earliest ruler of the dynasty 
who can, however, he fairly well located, is Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III (1513-1563), who is 
found invariably referred to, in the seventeenth century 
inscriptions and literary works, ^ as one of the immediate 
descendants in the line of Yadu princes in Mysore. 
Apart from differences in point of detail, the manu- 
scripts are agreed that Vijaya or Yadu-Raya was the 
founder of the dynasty. If, in the light of the 
seventeenth century records, we are to allow a period 
of about one hundred to one hundred and fifteen 
years for the ancestors^® of Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar III, the founding of the dynasty itself will have 
to be fixed not later than c. 1420 and not earlier than 
c. 1399. The circumstance that there is no reference to 
the early members of the House, in the records up to 
about 1650, is, perhaps, due to their having been purely 
local rulers within the jurisdiction of the Terakanambi 
or the Seringapatain province of the Yijayanagar Empire. 
The dynasty, it would seem, emerged from small begin- 
nings into an important local power about the early years 
of the sixteenth century. This position would find some 
support from the traditional history of the contemporary 
dynasty of Kalale, the founding of which is dated in 
1500, in a family manuscript entitled Kalale- Arasugala- 
Vamsdvali (c. 1830), From this work we find^ that 
matrimonial relations between the Kalale and Mysore 
families began only subsequent to 1500, during the reign 
of Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III of Mysore, 
who is referred to in the manuscript as Vijaya-Chdmarasa 
Wodeyar of Mysuru-Nagara, Vijaya probably indicating 
that he was named after Vijaya, the progenitor of the 
Mysore Ruling House according to the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
Purvottara. At the same time it is to be noted that the 


24. Vide Table.s II and III and references cited in f.n. 1 thereto. 
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tradition relating to the origin of the dynasty, noticeable 
in the records of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
is conspicuous by its absence in the extant records of the 
rulers of the sixteenth century. In particular, one 
lithic record, dated in 1698 (£ 1520), refers only to the 
At7'liyasagdtra, Amalayana-stiU^a and Bk-saklid of the 
Mysore Eoyal House. 

It would thus appear from an examination of ail the 
available sources that the founding of the Mysore Euling 
House — of Yadava descent, Atreyasa-gotra, Asvalayana- 
siitra and Ek-sakha — took place towards the close of the 
fourteenth century or the earlier part of the fifteenth 
(c. 1399-1420), more probably under the circumstances 
narrated in the Blysm’u-Nagai’ada-PTtrvottara and in 
keeping with the main trend of tradition preserved in the 
A7i7ials}^ The development of tradition relating to the 
Yadava origin of the dynasty, by about 1639 and more 
markedly throughout the rest of the seventeenth century, 
seems to have kept pace with the parallel rise of the 
dynasty from small beginnings to a prominent position 
commanding a powerful kingdom, and the gradual growth 
of ^ri-Vaishnavism in the country. 


27. E.G.,Mys. Dist. Suppl. 7bZ., Sr. 198 (M.A.B., 1911-1912, p. 62). 
,28. Cf . S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 275-276, 
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Yadu-Eaya (Vijaya), 1399-1423. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
The Early Eulers. 


The Early Eulers, down to 1678--Yadu-Eaya (Vijaya) 1399- 
1423 — Hiriya-Bettada-Ohamaraja Wodeyar I, 1423-1469 
— Timmaraja Wodeyar I, 1459-1478 — Hiriya-Chamaraja- 
rasa Wodeyar II, 1478-1613-— Hiriya-Bettada-Ghainaraja 
Wodeyar III, 1513-1553 — Glimx)ses of Mysore — Political 
position — Domestic life — Partition of territories — Gifts and 
charities — Death — Timmaraja Wodeyar II, 1663- 1572 — 
Bola-Ohamaraja Wodeyar TV, 1572-1676 — His achievements 
— Political advance, c. 1573-1674 — Domestic life — Gifts*— 
Death — Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar, 1576-1578. 


The Early Hillers, 
down to 1678. 


O E THE early rulers of the dynasty down to Hiriya- 
Bettada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar III ((1513-1553), very 
little is known from authentic sources. 
Borne accounts of them, particularly of 
their genealogical succession and 
domestic life, are given in later writings.^ Certain differ- 
ences, genealogical and other, are noticeable amongst 
them. The Annals, however, seems to push back and 
fix up the succession of the rulers, mostly in the light of ^ 
the manuscript sources. As indicated, the dates for the 
early rulers (down to 1513), as given in the Annals, 
remain uncorroborated. Till more authentic evidence is 
forthcoming, these have to be treated as traditional 
dates. From 1572 onwards a certain measure of chro- 
nological agreement is noticeable as between the 
Annals and the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvdbhyiidaya- 
Vivara (c. 1710-1714), the earliest available manuscript 
recording the succession, etc., of the Eulers of 
Mysore, 


1. Vide sources, ou which Tables IV-IX are based. 
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Y a d 11 - B a y a 
(Vijaya), 1399-1423. 


Yadu-Raya, the traditional progenitor of the Mysore 
Royal Family according to the Annals, 
is assigned in if^ a period of twenty- 
four years’ rule (1399-1423). He is 
identical with Vijaya* of the Mijsuru-Nagarada-Piirvot- 
tara. He is said to have married Devajammanni, daughter 
of Chamaraja of Mysore, and had by her two sons, Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyarl and Chamaraja Wodeyar,^ 
Yadu-Eaya, it is also said,® proceeded against, and slew, 
Santarajaiya, a kinsman of his father-in-law and chief of 
Karugahalli, bestowing that place on his brother Krishna- 
raja. According to the Mysuru-Nagamda-Ptirvottara,^ 
however, Vijaya had subdued the chief of Karugahalli 
before he became the lord of Hadadana and Mysore. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I, eldest son of 
Yswla-Baya, is next assigned a period 
Chamaraja WocjLeyar of thirty-six years’ rule (1423-1459)7 
r, 1423-1-459. jj-g -g ]2ientioned first in the order of 

succession as given in the Mysuru-Dlioregala-Pmm- 
bhyudaya-Vivara.^ His younger brother, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, is credited with the founding of the Kenchalgud 
branch of the Mysore Royal Family.® Hiriya-Bettada- 
Chamaraja is said to have married G-opajamma of 
Beettadakote and had by her a son named Timmaraja 
WodeyaiG® 

The next ruler, Timmaraja Wodeyar I, is allotted 
a period of nineteen years’ rule (1459- 
1459-1478^ identical with Appanna- 

Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
mentioned as second in the order of succession, in the 


2. I. 4, 11-12 ; also Table IX. 3. Vide Table V. 4. Annals, 1. 12-13. 

6. Ibid. 12. 6. P. 26; vUe also Ch. III. 7. A^mnh, I. 13. 

8. II. 68; also Table IV. 

9. Annals, 1. 12; also see and compare Buj. Kaih,, XII. 449; Mys. Baj. 

16; mo. Tam., ff. 8; endTables VI-IX. 

10. Ibid, 1. 13; Btlj Kath,, I. c. ; Mys. Baj. Glia., 15-16, etc. 

11. Annals, 1. c. 


PLATE in. 





Hiriya-Bettada Ohiimaraja Wo^eyar I, 1423-1459. 
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Mysum-Dhoi'egala-Piirvabhyiidaya-Vivara}^ Tinima- 
raja Wodeyar I is said to have married Kantajamma of 
Kalale and had a son by name Hiriya-Chamarajarasa 
Wodeyar From the Kalale- Arasugala-Va?)im'vali, 

however, it would appear, as indicated already, that there 
were matrimonial relations between the Mysore and 
Kalale families, only subsequent to 1500, after the 
founding of the latter. 

Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wodeyar II is next assigned a 
period of thirty-five years’ rule (1478- 
1513).^^ He is identical with Cham- 

arasa Wodeyar II, tr- • m - 

1478 - 1613 . arasa or Hiriya-Chamarasa Wodeyar, 

the Arberal (lit. six-fingered), men- 
tioned in the manuscripts.^^ He is said to have married 


Padmajamma of Bilikere and had a son named Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 

Perhaps the most acceptable date of the Annals, as 
already indicated, seems, however, to 


Hiriya-B e 1 1 a d a - 
Ohamaraja Wodeyar 
HI, 1613-1663. 


be the one avssigned to Hiriya-Bettada- 
Chnmaraja Wodeyar III (1513-16^3).” 


He is said to have been born on Sep- 


tember 29, 1492,^® and is the first ruler known to us 


within the limits of authentic history.^® 


Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III is identical 
with ‘ Dodda-Chamaraja Wodeyar,’ ‘ Bettendra,’ ‘ Betta- 
rajendra,’ ‘ Betta-Chamarat,’ ‘ Betta-Chamendra,’ ‘6ama,’ 
‘ Bettada-Chama,’ etc., mentioned in the inscriptions and 
literary works of the seventeenth century,^ as one of 


12. I, 1 ; II. 68 and Table IV ; cf. Mtjs, Dho. Yam., -1. c., and Table VII ; of. 

also WilJcSyl.Al and Table 1. . 

13. Mys.Baj. Oha., 1&\ Buj. Kath., 1. c.; AnnaU, 1. o.; and Tables VI, 

VIII and IX. . 

14- Annals, l. li, 

15. M't/s. Dho. Pur.,1. 1; Mys, Nag. Pftr., p. 26 ; lifTy. ITaiZi., 1. c. ; also 

Tables IV-VI and VIII ; cf . Willca, 1. o., and Table I. 

16. Annals, Baj. Katli. and Mys. Baj. Gha., 1. c. ; also Tables VI, VII and IX. 

17. 1. 14-16 ; Q,t. Mys. Dho. Yarn., ff. 3; see also Tables VII and IX. 

18. Annals, I. 14 : Parulhavi, ASv%jaSu..B. 

19. Yide Tables II and III and references cited in f.n. 1 thereto. 

20. F'ifZfl references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 
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the immediate descendants of the Yadn princes in Mysore- 
He is identical also with ‘ Hiriya-Chamarasa Wodeyar,’ 
‘ Bettada-Chamarasa Wodeyar,’ ‘ Hiriya-Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar,’ ‘ Vijaya-Chamarasa Wodeyar’ and 
‘ Chamarasa Wodeyar ’ of the manuscript sources.^^ 
According to the Mysuru-Dhdregala-Piirvdhhyudaya- 
Vivara,^ he was actually known as Timinaraja Wodeyar. 
This appears borne out by a lithic record, dated in May 
10, 1551, mentioning ‘ Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mayisur ’ 
(Mysore).®^ The probabilities are that while ‘ Timma- 
raja ’ was his real name — after his grandfather’s — 
‘ Ghamaraja orHiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja’ was only a later 
appellation in keeping with the traditions of the family. 

Ghamaraja III seems to have been an important ruler. 
Inscriptions speak of him as “ a mill for grinding the 
corn, his enemies, victorious in war and delighting in the 
spoils of victory,” “ destroyer of enemies, famous among 
kings as the moon from the milky ocean,” etc.^"* He 
is also said^''’ to have acquired the title Antembara- 
ganda,^ under the following circumstances : Certain chiefs 


21. Mys. Nag. Ps7r.,l. c. ; Mys. Baj. Glia,, 1. o. ; Mys. Dho. Vain., S. 2; 
K. A, V.,n. 2-3 ; Baj. Kath., 1. c. ; see also Tables V-VIII and XIII. 

22. I. 72; also Table IV. 

23. E. G., Ill (1) My. 60. Bice doubtMly fixes this record in 1611 (?). But 
Vin'jdhikrit, Jyespm iu, 5, the actual date of the document, corresponds 
to May 10, 1551. 

24. Ibid, Sr. 64 ; T. N. 63 ; IV (2) Yd. 17, etc. 

26. C. Vam., 18; also see (7. Vi., II, 4-6; E.G., Mys. Nisi. Suppl. Vol., 
My. 116, 11. 20-21, (M. A. B. 1912, para 127) ; III (1) Sr. 64, 11. 24-25, etc. 
Of. the literary works of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi ; E. G. Ill 
(1) Sr. 14 (1686); Mys. Baj. Gha., IQ ; Baj. Kath., XII 450 and 
Annals, I. 16, ascribing the acquisition of this title to Timmaraja 
Wodeyar II (1553-1572), son.of Ghamaraja III, under similar circum- 
stances. E. G. XII, Kg. 37 (1663) ascribes it to Timmaraja I, father of 
Ghamaraja III (?) {pide also Table II, f.n. 2] ; and the Mys. Dho. Va.m., 
(ff. 5), to Bola-Chamaraja IV. Of. also TViifcs, I. 42 and S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, pp. 277-278. The version in the G. Vam. (c. 1678-1680) is 
preferred as the earlier and. more specific one. The right to this title, 
as we shall see, seems to have been securely established under Timmaraja 
Wodeyar. 

26, Short for Birud-antembara-ganda, champion over those who say they 
have such and such titles,. Of, Bhashegedappnva-rayara-ganda, chamjiion 
over kings who break their word— of the Vijayanagar inscriptions. 






Hiriya-Chiimarajarasa Wodeyar II, 1478 - 1513 . 
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had once, during his reign, assembled at Najangud, 
on the occasion of the car festival of the local god. 
Nanja Setti of Kalale, a faithful adherent of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chaniaraja,^'^ was also on the spot. The chiefs 
recited the various titles which they claimed to belong 
to themselves. Not tolerating this, Nanja Setti challenged 
them as to the lawful ownership of the title Birud- 
antembara-ganda. Whereupon a scuffle ensued and all the 
chiefs attempted to put an end to him. Nanja Setti was, 
however, able to hold his own against his opx^onents and 
proclaim the title of his master, which became thence- 
forward the distinctive appellation of the Eulers of Mysore. 
We have some glimpses of Mysore in the time of 
Chamaraja III. Till his period of rule, 
Mysore (Mahisur), it is said,^^ was 
only a sort of irregular fort {Jmdevu) 
with an outskirt named Purageri^ (lit. main street of 
the town) containing a Tmmiatageri (drummers’ lane). 
To the north-east lay the temple of God Some^vara, set 
up, according to local tradition, by a certain Ghcila king. 
Near by the temple was a tank named Ghola-kere^^ 
(after the Cholas) and near its outlet, the temple of 
Bhairava.^^ There was also the temple of Lakshml- 
narayanasvami®^ likewise set up in the time of the 
Cholas. In 1524 Chamaraja, it is further said,^^ 

27. Eeferred to as Muitayya of Eaja Wo^eyar, which literally means ‘great- 
grandfather,’ but from the context ‘grandfather’ is obviously meant. 
The allusion here is to Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III, grand- 
father of Raja Wodeyar. 

28. Mys. Nag. Piir., p. 26. 

29. For an explanation of this word, vide Appendix I — (3). 

30. Fic?e Appendix I— (4), for an explanatory and critical note on this word. 

31. Probably identical with, or the nucleus of, the extant i>o{7(f«-/tere to the 
east of the Mysore fort. 

32. Vide Appendix I — (6). 

33. Identical with the extant Lakshmlramapasvami temple to the west of 
the Mysore fort. 

34. Mys. Nag. Pvt., 1. c. The event is dated in 4. 1444 Tarniaa. The Safca 
date, however, does not tally with the cyclic year mentioned. Taking the 
cyclic year as the correct date, T&rana corresponds to 4 . 1446 which is 
eq,tiivalent to 1624. 


3 * 
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laid the foundations of the fort of Mysore by putting 
up the inner enclosure-wall {valasutiinaMte) and named 
the place MaMsuru-nagara^ (the town of Mysore). 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III was a con- 
temporary of Krishnadeva-Raya (1509- 
Poiitioai position. 1530) , Achyuta (1530-1542) and Sada- 
siva (1642-1570) of Vijayanagar, of 
whom he appears to have been a loyal feudatory. He was 
also, we note,^*^ a contemporary of Kanta Wodeyar I (1506- 
1527) and Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1527-1646) of Kalale 
and of the chiefs of Hura, Mugiir, Tagadiir, Ummattur, 
Heggaddevankote, etc. His authority seems, however, 
to have been confined to the territory comprising the 
town of Mysore and a few villages in its neighbourhood. 
Of his domestic life, we have some particulars. He 
was, it is said,^^ married to Ala- 
Domestio life. gajamma (otherwise known as Gopara- 
samina) and had by her, three sons, 
Timmaraja Wodeyar, Krishnaraja Wodeyar and Chama- 
raja Wodeyar (surnamed Bola or the bald), who are 
invariably referred to in inscriptions and literary 
sources,^^ He had also three daughters, Dodda- 
DevTramma, Chikka-BevTramma and Nanjamma, the 
eldest of whom was given in marriage to Kanta 
Wodeyar of the Kalale family, and the second to 
Maharaja Wodeyar, the latter’s nephew.^® 

Chamaraja, we note,^^ made also, during his life-time, 
a partition among his sons. To 
teJrftorii!''’" Timmaraja Wodeyar, the eldest, he 
gave Hemmanahalli,^^ to Krishnaraja 

35. vSefi also Appendix I — (4), for a critical notice of Wilks’s position, 

36. JC A. F., if. 2-10; also Table XIII. 

37. Annals, I. 14; Mya. Bdj. Cha., 16; Baj. Kath., XII. 449; .see also and 
compare Tables Vl-IX. 

38. Vide Tables II and III, with f.n. thereto. ' 39. Annrth, 1. c. 

40. K. A. V., ff. 2, 9 and 10; also Oh. X and Table XIII. 

41. See Annals, I. 14-16 ; Bdj, Kath., l.c. 

42. The Annals (I. 15) speaks of Betta Wodeyar, son of Tinimaraia Wodeyar, 
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Wodeyar, the second, Kembal, and to Bola-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, the third, Mysore. It is said/^ he so arranged 
the succession that Timmaraja should be installed first 
and that the latter should be followed by Bola-Cbamaraia. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar — afterwards Timmaraja II — 
appears to have been living in Mysore during his father’s 
rule. Krishnaraja Wodeyar is referred to‘^ as ‘ Krishna- 
Nripa,’ ‘ Krishna-Bhupati ’ and ‘ Krishna Wodeyar of 
Mysore,’ and spoken of as possessed of “ distinguished 
yalour,” etc. He was reputed also for the beauty of 
his person.'^^ During his father’s reign, it would appear,^^’ 
he was victorious over the chiefs of Haravu and other 
places and acquired the title ^ringdra-hara (ornament of 
beauty). He seems to have spent the rest of his life- 
time in the village assigned to him.^'^ Bola-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar — afterwards Ghamaraja IV — the third son of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja, appears to have stayed with 
his father in Mysore. 

It has been pointed out above, that Ghamaraja III 
was actually known as Timmaraja Wodeyar. Wilks’^® 

as having been giveii Hemmauahajji ; but the Baj. Kaih. (1. o.) clearly 
refers to the partition among the three, sons of Ghamaraja III, and 
Wilks also adopts the same position (I. dl). Moreover Eetta Wodeyar 
or Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar was the son of Krishnaraja Wodeyar and 
not of Timmaraja {vide Tables IV, V and VII). 
d3. Annals, 1. c.; see also f.n. 47 infra. 

44. Fidti references cited in f.n, 1 to Tables II and III. 

45. Mijs. Baj. Oha., X6. 

46. Annals, 1. c, ; also Mija. Baj. Gha., l. c, (compared). 

47. The Mys. Baj. Oha. (1. o.) and the Mys. Bho. Yam. (ff. 3) speak of 
Erishnaraja’s rule, the former fixing his accession after Timmaraja, and 
the latter after Ghamaraja III himself (nide also Tables VI and VII). 
The earlier manuscript, Mys. Bho. Pur., is silent on this point (vula 
Table IV). The G. Vi. (II, 10-11) speaks of Krishnaraja’s rule in succes- 
sion to Timmaraja, apparently by way of a literary flourish. The 
probabilities are, however, that Krishnaraja never actually ruled, having 
predeceased his father and brothers, which seems to account for why his 
younger brother, Boja-Gliamaraja Wodeyar, was intended by his father to 
succeed Timmaraja Wodeyar and why hig (Krishnaraja's) son, Bettada 
(Devaraja) Wodeyar, was, as we shall see, chosen to rule in succession to 
Bbla-Ghruuaruja Wodeyar (in 1676), in preference to the latter’s own 
eldest son, Raja Wodeyar. Gf. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 278-280. 

48. I. 42 ; see also f.n. 51 i/i/m. 
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speaks of an extant grant from Timmaraja, dated in 1648, 
which has not come down to ns. We have, however, 
as already referred to,^^ a lithic record dated in May 10, 
1551, in which Channa Wodeyar and Mallaraja Wodeyar 
of Hnra make a transfer of the villages of Nannigahalli 
and Minnanahalli to Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore. 
The villages, we are told, were transferred with all the 
usual rights, and the transfer arrangement between the 
parties was to last for a period of eleven years, 1541-1652 
(Plava-Paridhavi). The document, it is significant, 
was drawn up ten years after it came actually into 
force. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, it is said,^ 
got constructed, behind the temple of 
Gifts and charities. Chamundesvarl on the Chamundi Hills, 
a tank named Hiri-lcere, probably so 
named after himself. In November 1548 {Kilahat 
Mdrgasira), we note,®^ he purchased the village of 
^ Tippur for the temple of Chaluvaraya- 

svami of Melkote. He is said to have 
passed away on February 7, 1653.^^ 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Timmaraja Wodeyar 
Wodejmr™!! ^ 1553 ^ assigned a period of nineteen 

1572 . ’ years’ rule (1558-1572).®^ Timmaraja 

Wodeyar is referred to in inscriptions 
and literary works®^ as ‘ Timmavanipa,’ ‘ Timmarajendra,’ 
etc., and spoken of as “ always engaged in destroying the 
hostile kings at the point of the sword ” and as having 
been distinguished for his “dignity, depth and bravery.” 

42, See i.ii. 2B supra. 

60. Annals, I. 14. 

61. Mys, Bho, Fur., 1. 72. This village was probably given away as a grant 
to the MeUcote temple, in which case the grant would correspond to the 
one alluded to by Wilks as above. 

62. Annals, I. 15 : Partdhavi, Magha ba. 9. 

63. Amiafo, I. 16-16 ; also Table IX. 

54. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 
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He is said to have been an expert in political policy 
{niti vidam nipunarereyan) and was noted for his pious 
rule.®® It seems not impossible that the right to the 
title Antemhara-ganda, which was evidently a matter 
of dispute during the reign of his father, was securely 
established under Timmaraja Wodeyar. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar appears to have been a loyal 
feudatory of Sadasiva {1542-1570) and Tirumala I 
(1570-1574) of Vijayanagar, He is mentioned®® as 
having protected his local contemporaries, the chiefs of 
Sindhuvalli, Hunasanalu, etc., places and been victorious 
over the chief of Ummattiir, becoming famous as 
Monegdra (a daring hero). 

He was married, it is said,®’ to Kempamma of Toravalii 
and appears to have had no issue.®® 

Timmaraja Wodeyar was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV 

Bo] a chiiinaraja (Cliamaraja, the bald),®® under the 
Wodeyar IV, 1672- 4. . r, i 4. j 

1676 . arrangement said to have been effected 

by Cliamaraja Wodeyar III, already 
referred to. Bola-Chamaraja is identical with ‘ Mysuru- 
Chamarasa Wodeyar,’ ‘ Chamaraja,’ ‘ Chania-nripa,’ 

‘ Chamarajendra,’ ‘ Immadi- Chamaraja,' etc., mentioned 
in inscriptions and literary works.®® He is said to have 
been born on July 25, 1507,®^ and was so named because 

66. G. Vi., 11, 9 ; Yad.-MaMt., II, 29, etc. 

66. Annals, 1. c.; Baj. Kath., XII. 450 ; Mys. Baj. Cha., 1. c. 

67. Annals, 1.15. 

58. The Annals (L c.) speaks of his having had a son by name Bet>ta Wodeyar 
(see also Table IX). But Betta Wodeyar or Bettada (Devaraja) 
Wodeyar was a son of Krishparaja Wodeyar, according to the earlier 
sources, i.e., Mys. Dim. Pur., and Mys. Dim, Yam. {vide also f.n. 42 myra). 
52. Annals, I. 16 ; see also and compare Tables IV-IX ; also t.n. A1 su;pra. 

60. Vide references cited in f.n, 1 to Tables II and III. The reference to 
Bdla-Gbamaraja as Immadi-Gluimaraja, is in keeping with the position 
of these earlier sources {i.e., inscriptions and literary works), according 
to which Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja was known to have been the first 
ruler. Of. Mys. Dim. P«n (I. 1-9, 60, 72 ; 11. 68), which loosely makes 
Bd]a-Chiiuiaraja identical with Hiiiya or Do^rja-Charna {vide also 
Table IV), a position uncritically followed by Wilks (I. 42-44). 

61. Mys. Dho. Pftr., I. 2: Prabhava, Aravana ba. 2', of. Annals, 1. o. 
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tradition*^'^ has it that once, while on a visit to the 
Chaimindi Hills, during his boyhood, he had a narrow 
escape from a stroke of lightning which, however, only 
burnt away the hair on his scalp leaving it bald. B<5la- 
Ghamaraja Wodeyar, we note,®^ ruled for four years 
( 1572 - 1676 ). 

The Dalaudi-Agraliaravi Plates ( 1623 ) speak 
of Bola-Chamaraja as an expert in 
His achievemeiits. archery and in the handling of weapons 
of war, and as possessed of great 
courage and prowess. The Gajjiganahalli Plates^^ 
( 1639 ) and the Hdlagere Plates^^ ( 1663 ) also echo his 
valour. The KantMrava-Narasamja-Vijayam ( 1648 ) 
points to him as a pious ruler.®'^ 

Bdla-Ghamaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary of 
Tirumala I ( 1570 - 1574 ) and ^rl-Kanga 
II ( 1574 - 1586 ) of the Aravidu dynasty 
of Vijayanagar.®® Of Earna-Bajaiya®® 
(Eama III) — son of Tirumala I — the Vijayanagar Viceroy 
at Seringapatam, he was, we nofce,'^° a local contemporary. 
The extant records of Eama*Eajaiya in the Seringapatam 
Viceroyalty, as indicated already, range from 1669 to 
1581 . But it does not appear that he was actually present 
in Seringapatam in 1572 - 1673 , i.e., early during the 
reign of Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar. Indeed one record'’'^ 
seems to suggest that he was in Penukonda in 1573 , 
when Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, probably taking advan- 

62. See and compare Introd. Ch. in the Divya-SuH-Oharitre (l678) and other 
wox’ks of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi, noticed in Oh. XIV ; also 
Mys, Dlio> Pur., II. 58 ; Mys, Dho. Vam., ff . 6 ; Mys. Bdj. Gha., 
17 ; Bdj. Kath., XII. 450 ; and Annals, I. 17, 

63. See Mys. Pho. Par. (I. 3, 9) and Annals (I. 16-17) ; cf. Mys. Dho. Vam., 
ff. 3, 7 ; see also Tables IV, VII and IX. 

64. H.a, III (1) TN. 62, E. 13-17 : 

l^iirahd yudhivikhyatadhanurvidytl viidradalb i 
Mahipdla . . . . . . mahatejadchlmaTajCiti kirtivumW 


66, I5ir7, Nj. 198, 1. 34 : fitpraf/titoniftrawaTt. 

66. B.G., XII Kg. 37, 1. 26 : Anrassmiahhavat Ohumaraja 

maMpaiih. 

67.111, 8. ■ 68. Fide Table XIV. m. Ibid. 


70. O'. Vam,, 28. 71. Mys. Ga^., 11. iii. 2127. 
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tage of the absence of a strong local government in the 
viceroyalty, appears’® to have showed signs of aggression 
against the neighbouring chiefs of Kariigahalli, Kannam- 
badi, Talakad and Ammachavadi. In or about 1574 
Eama-Bajaiya, we glean, proceeded against him at 
the head of these chiefs and laid siege to Mysore for a 
period of three months. Chamaraja intercepted the 
supplies and reduced to considerable straits the 
advancing forces commanded by Remati-Venkataiya, 
the general of Eama-Rajaiya. The latter was obliged to 
raise the siege and the former put to rout by Chamaraja, 
who made prize of his (Remati-Venkata’s) insignia 
Suguna-GambMra, horses, elephants, palankeens and 
war-drums. The enemy was hotly pursued by Chama- 
raja’ s men who cut off the noses’'^ of those wdio persisted 
in opposing them. It was a complete victory for Mysore, 
and, for a time, there was no security in the neighbour- 
hood of Seringapatam. At length Eama-Eajaiya con- 
cluded a truce with Chamaraja by the cession of Halve- 
Kottagdla^^ to Mysore. 

Evidently this event seems to have considerably 
enhanced the prestige of Bola-Chamaraja in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. Indeed an inscription (dated in 
1635)’® speaks of his “ fame pervading all quarters,” 
Already by 1576, we note,” he had become an overlord 
of thirty-three villages’® commanding a force of 300 men 
and surrounded by hostile neighbours. 

72. See C. Yam., 23 ; also 7, 8 and 10, mentioning the chiefs referred to on p. 23. 

73. O: Yam., 23-24 ; G. Vi., II, 20-22; B. 0. III(l) Sr. 14, 11. 13-14 ; Mys. Dkt. 
Suppl. Fol., My. 116, 11. 24-26: (Ifau ajayat Bamariija tsBnunyam. Also 
see and compare Mys. Jidj. Gha', 17; Mys. Bho. Yam., ff. 6, 10; 
AnmaZ.'J, I. 17, etc. 

74. This is the earliest recorded instance, in the history of Mysore, when 
“ noae-oiitting ” was freely resorted to during war. 

76. Probably identical with the KoUagdla, in the T.-Narasipur 

taluk (see List of Villages, 90). There is no village of this name, cither 
in the Mysore or the Seringapatam taluk {Ibid). 

76. M. A. n', 1924, p. 23, No. 6. 

77. Mys. Dlio. Yam., ff. 6 and 7. 

78. For the names, etc., of these villages, vide Appendix I -(G). 
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Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, it is said/® had two 
consorts, Kempamma (Hiriyamma) of 
Domestic life. Bilikei'c and Devajamma (Kiriyamnia) 
of Kote (Heggaddevankote) . He had 
four sons, two by the former, Eaja Woieyar (b. 1552) and 
Bettada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar (b. 1554) ; and two by the 
latter, Devaraja Wodeyar (b. 1553)— afterwards known as 
Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar — and Channaraja Wodeyar 
(b. 1555) He is also said to have had three daughters,®^ 
one of whom, Chikka-Depamma, was, we are told,®^ 
married to Tinimaraja Wodeyar I of Kalale (1527-1546), 
Bola-Chamaraja is credited®^ with having drained 
the Cholagere (near the Somesvara and 
Kodi-Bhairava temples in Mysore) and 
erected a temple^ to Trinesvara — the image of which 
is said to have been, for long, lying 
immersed in the tank — and arranged 
for the conduct of worship in it, offerings, etc. He died 
on November 9, 1576.® 

Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar was, we note,® succeeded 
by® Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar,® a 
nephew of his and grandson of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III. His 
selection in preference to Raja Wodeyar, the eldest son of 


79. Mys. Dho. P-ur., I. 2, 60; cf. Mys. Buj. Cfta., 17 ; Myn. DJio. Vam., 
ff. 5-6; Bclf. Kath., XII. 450; and AnjiaZs, I. 16; see also Tables 
IV, VI-IX. 

80. Mys. Bho. Pur., I. 2-3, 32; also see and compare Mys. Bdj. Gha., 
Annals, 1. c., and Tables I-IX. 

81. Annals, 1. c. 

82. K. A. ¥., fif. 10; also Cb. X and Table XIII. 

83. Mrjs. Nay. Pur., p. 27; also Annals, II. 88, quoting from the Mudda- 
raja Urs Ms. 

84. Extant in the fort of Mysore, opposite the Palace. 

86. Mys. Dlio. Pur., I. 9: Dhdtu, Kuritha ha. 3; cf. Mys. Dho. Vain., ff. 7 ; 
Annals I. 17. 

m. Mys. Dho. Pf(r., I. 10; Mys, Nag. Pur., La. Cf. WB/cs (I. 44-49), 
referring to the succession, rule, etc., of Bettada Wodeyar but making 
liini identical with Bettada-Ohumaruja Wodeyar, mentioned by him 
as the elder brother of Raja Wodeyar; Annals (I. 17-18), spealdng of the 
rule of Bettada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar, also mentioned as the elder brotlier 
of Raja Wodeyar; and S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India (pp. 279-280), 






Bettada (Dtivaraja) Wodeyar, 1576-1578. 
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Bola-Chamaraja, is, perhaps, to be accounted for by the 
circumstance that he was the only surviving^® member 
of the family, directly in the line of Hiriya-Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar III. Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar 
is recorded®’ to have ruled for about two years 
(1576-1578), during which period, it is said,®^ the 
affairs of the State were so ill-managed that the arrears 
of tribute due to the Seringapatam Viceroy (Bama- 
Eajaiya) accumulated to 6,000 varalias. Thereupon the 
elders approached Raja Wodeyar and entreated him to 
assume the reins of government. Raja Wodeyar at first 
seemed averse to the proposal in view of the unsatis- 
factory state of the finances of the kingdom but 
Devajamma, the dowager queen, saved the situation by 
offering 3,000 var alias while the halepaika officials made 
good the balance. The arrears of tribute were promptly 
cleared. On November 26, 1678, Bettada (Devaraja) 
Wodeyar was deposed and made to retire to Ankanahalli, 
and Baja Wodeyar succeeded to the kingdom of Mysore. 


mainly following Wilks. But see and compare Tables I-IX, for the 
identity and exact relatiomliip of Bettada Wodeyar and Bettada- 
Chdmaruja Wodeyar, two distinct ‘persons. 

87. Tables IV, V and VII. 

88. vide Tables IV and VII. Of. I, V and IX. 

89. Vide Tables I v', V and VII compared with IX. Of. S, K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India,, 1. o. ; see also f.n. 4!7 mpra, 

90. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 9-10, 12, speaking of his accession on November 22, 
1676 {Dhatii, MftrgaSira Au. snA the termination of his rule on 
November 26, 1578 (BoJtttd/njini/a, Xartf/t'o. bor.. 12). 

91. Ihid. 10-13 ; also Mys. Nay. Pur., 1. c. Of. Wilks, !. Ai-AQ ; S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, 1. c. 
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Baja Wodeyae, 1578-1617. 


Principal authorities for the reign- — Birth, accession and early 
life — His full name — His political position in 1578 — The 
Else of the Kingdom of Mysore: First Phase : 1678-1585 — 
First signs of aggression — Second Phase: 1585-1610 — Raja 
Wodeyar and Tirumala — Raja Wodeyar’s further aggres- 
sions — His designs on Seringapatam — His proposed visit to 
Tirumala — Attempted assassination of Raja Wodeyar — The 
siege of Kesare, August 1596 — Subsequent relations between 
Raja Wodeyar and Tirumala — Fresh attempt on Raja 
Wodeyar’s life— Tirumala seeks Imperial aid — Tirumala’s 
weakened political position, 1609-1610 — Tirmnala’s departure 
from Seringapatam, c. January 1610 — Raja Wodeyar’s 
acquisition of Seringapatam, February 8, 1610 — The 
acquisition, a conquest — Effects of the conquest — Seringa- 
patam, the new capital of the kingdom— Tkird Phase: 
1610-1617 — Relations with Vijayanagar — Formal confirma- 
tion of his conquest by Venkata I — The significance of the 
Imperial confirmation — Further territorial acquisition ; 
Siriyur, Hadinad, Terakanambi and Utamattur, 1610-1616 — 
Conquest of Hura, Haradanahalli, Talakad, Hullahalli, 
Kalale, etc,, 1615-1617 — Position of Raja Wodeyar in 1617 
— The extent of his kingdom, 1617 — Raja .Wodeyar’s Rule — 
His administrative measures — Organisation of the Maha- 
navami (Navaratri) Durbar, 1610 — Institution of the ofiice 
of Dalavai, o. 1614-— Religion, gifts, grants, etc.— Statues of 
Raja Wodeyar — His piety — Literary activity during his 
reign — Domestic life — His last days — His death, June 20, 
1617 — Raja Wodeyar in history and tradition — An estimate 
of Raja Wodeyar. 


T he principal authorities for the reign of Raja 
Wodeyar are chronicles (18th-19tli cent.), literary 
works and inscriptions (17th cent.). 
Among the chronicles, the Mi/sum- 
Dhoregala-Purvdhhyudaya- Vivara, the 
earliest, deals mainly with the political aspect of Eaja 
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Eaja Wodeyar, 1678-1617. 
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Wodeyar’s reign ; others, like -the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
Puriidttara, Mymm-Rdjara-Cliaritre,Mysrmi-Dhoregala- 
Vammvali and the \4?ma.Zs of the Mysore Boy al Family , 
contain traditional accounts of him. Among the literary 
works, the Kantfilrava-Narasaraja-Vijayam (1648) of 
Govinda-Vaidya and the GMkkadevardya-Va^nscivali 
(c. 1678-1680) and Ghikkadevardjd-Vijayain (c. 1682- 
1686) of Tirmnalarya, though more or less contemporary, 
embody an account of Eaja Wodeyar drawn up in the 
poetical language. The available inscriptions of Eaja 
Wodeyar himself illumine, to some extent, his political 
position and other particulars. Other literary works and 
inscriptions — of the reigns of the successors of Eaja 
Wodeyar — seem to echo, in a significant manner, certain 
facts relating to his rule. 

Eaja Wodeyar was born on June 2, 1552,^ and was 
twenty-six years of age^ at the time of 
Birth, accession jiig accession on November 26,1578.^ 

and early hie. ’ 

Of his early life very little is known, 
except that in his boyhood he had studied the sciences 
and practised at arms {elaveyol sdstra ^astrahliydsadol) } 
Eaja Wodeyar appears to have been actually known as 
Tirnmaraja Wodeyar, ° having been 

His full name. t i t i 

probably so named after his grand- 
father, Chamaraja III, whose real name also was, as we 

1. Mys. Dho. Fur., I. 3: Faridlulvi, Jyestha 10; cf. Annaln, I. 18- 

Parldhuvi, JySstha du. 7 (May 30, 1652). The date, as f?iven in the 
earlier Ms., is preferred here. 

2. The G. Vam, (12) seems to convey a general picture &f Eaja Wodeyar as a 

person of a sufficiently advanced age at the time of his acoessiou (see 
f.n. 180 infra, for further detaUs). In the absence of confirmatory 
evidence oh this point, the authority of the chronicles is preferred here. 

3. My.’i. Dho. Fur., 1.12: BaJmdluinya, KnrGka ha. 12\ at. Annnlu il.o.}, 

fixing the accession in Bahudhlnya, VaiSnlcha &u. 15 (April 20, 1678). The 
date of the former Ms. seems more acceptable, if we are to mahe a due allow- 
ance for the t%vo years’ reign of Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar (1676-1578). 

4. G. Vmn., 12. 

6. Tide colophon to the GharnarO.ju'kti-YilSisa of Chamaraja V (1617-1637) : 
Tirnmaraja tamlhhava Naraaaraja garhlm dugdha sindhu sudhukara 
Chamaraja Odeyaravaru. Here Chamaraja V, son of Naraaaraja, is refer- 
red to as the grandson of Tirnmaraja who is, obviously, identical with Eaja 
Wodeyar (vide, also Table II). For a fuller notice of the worji, see Ob. VI, 
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have seen, Timmaraja Wodeyar. In his own documents lie 
appears mentioned as ‘Raja Wodeyar,’ ‘RajaWadeyaraiya’ 
and ‘ Raja Wader of Mayisur ’ (Mysore).® Other sources 
refer to him as ‘Rajendra,’ ‘ Raja-Nripa’ and ‘Raja- 
Mahlpati.’ ^ 

At the .time, of his accession to the kingdom of Mysore, 
Raja Wodeyar was an overlord of 
po 3 ttoto‘i 67 s!°“‘ thirty-three villages (of the revenue 
value of 3,000 varalias) and command- 
ing 300 men.® He was. a feudatory of 6ri-Ranga II of 
Vijayanagar (1674-1586) through Rama-Rajaiya (Rama 
III), the Viceroy at Seringapatam. Among his- local 
contemporaries were,® Rama-Raja-Nayaka of Hadinad 
and the chiefs of Kalale,Hullahalli, Hura, Mugur, Bilikere, 
liarugahalli, Kannambadi, Ammachavadi and Talakad. 
Rana-Pedda-Jagadeva-Raya, the imperial representative 
of Vijayanagar and chief of the territory of Channapatna 
and Nagamangala (up to Seringapatam), was another 
important contemporary of Raja Wodeyar in the north 
of Mysore.^ Further north was Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1669-1658). In the far south was Virappa 
Nayaka of Madura (1572-1595). In the distant north- 
west flourished Rama-Raja Nayaka of Ikkeri (1670-1682). 
During the early part of his reign (1678-1686), Raja 
The Eise of the Wodeyar appears to have been a loyal 
Kingdom of, Mysore : feudatory of ^rl-Ranga II and Rama- 
First Phase \ imB- Rajaiya of Vijayanagar. He appears 
also to have maintained friendly rela- 
First signs of tions with Dalavai Remati-Venkataiya 
ciggiession. who was in charge of the Seringapatam 

Viceroyalty during the minority of Tirumala II, eldest 

TE.C,,ln7l)s7ri50anai57;TN.n6,etcA. 

7. JC iV. F., Ill, 10, 48 ; 0. Taw., 2, 6, etc, 

8. Mys. Dho. 6-7; see also and compare G, Faw,, 13, referring to 

23 as the number of the -villages ; 33, however, seems to be the correct 
figure, in keeping with, the general political conditions of the times. 

9. K. N. V., Ill, 23, 25 ; C. Fi„ 11, 28-29 ; O: Vam., 7, 8, 10. 

10. c. Fam.,8. 
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son of Rama-Eaiaiya.^ In 1584, however, apparently pro- 
fiting by the absence of a strong hand in the Viceroyalty, 
Eaja Wodeyar, it would seem, showed the first sign of 
aggression. In March of that year, he acquired Akki- 
hebbalu from Narasimha Nayaka of Hole-Narasipiir.^'-^ 
The next period of Eaja Wodeyar’s reign in Mysore 
Second Phase-. Synchronised with the rule of Venkata I 
1585-1610. of Vijayanagar (1586-1614) and the 

Eaja Wodeyar and period of Tirumala’s office as Viceroy 
Tirumaia. Seringapatam. Tirumala’s records, 

as. indicated already, bear unmistakable evidence of his 
having held the charge of the Viceroyalty, as early as 
1585-1590, assisted by Dalavai Eamanujaiya, the probable 
successor of Eemati-Venkataiya. In or about 1585, the 
first year of Tirumala’s rule, Eaja Wodeyar, it would 
appear,^^ paid his first visit to Tirumaia at Seringapatam 
and, when asked for the tribute, is said to have replied 
that it could not be paid owing to the alleged destruction 
of crops caused by wild cattle. Eaja Wodeyar also seems 


11. Ibid., 2. 

12. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 73 ; Annals, I. 43. See also and compare WUhs, I. 
52-54. His list of Eaja Wo^eyai'’s conquests (Idw?., 63-54) is found, on 
examination, to have /been based mainly on the Mys. Dho. Par. 

13. See Mys. Dho. Par., I. 3. This work loosely assigns this event to 
the reign of Bo].a-Chamaraja Wodeyar (1572-1676), maldng Tirumaia, 
the Seringapatam Viceroy, a contemporary of both Bola-Chilmaraja and 
Eaja Wodeyar. The Ms. (I. 6-7) even speaks of a subsequent attempt 
on B6]a-Chamaraja’s life, in Seringapatam, by Tirumala’s Dalavai, 
Eamanujaiya. Wilks seems closely to foEow this position (1.44,46-47). 
Tirumaia was, however, as we have seen above, a contemporary of 
Eaja Wodeyar, while Rama-Eajaiya was a contemporai’y of Bola-Chama- 
rilja Wodeyar. The overlapping and confusion in the Ms. are, however, 
reconcilable, if only the sequence of events is shifted on to the reign of 
E a ja Wodeyar both from the points of view of contemporaneity and the 
probabilities of the case. The relations of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar with 
his contemporary, Eama-Eajaiya of Seringapatam, during the last t%vb 
years (1574-1676) of his reign, could not but have been friendly, especially 
after Eama-Eajaiya’s unsuccessful siege of Mysore and his truce about 
1574 [vide Gh. IV). So that we would -not he far wrong if we allow a fair 
interval of about nine years, fromBola-Chamaraja’s death (1576), for the 
ooourreirce of an event of the type narrated in the Ms. This position, 
as we shall see, seems to find some- measure of support from the earlier 
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to have sought Timmala’s permission to erect in Mysore 
a forti-wall of a man’s height, to enable him to raise the 
crops and pay up punctually the annual tribute. No 
sooner was the permission accorded than the fort-wall 
was raised and the tax collectors of Seringapatam 
(Pattanada stmJcada Iwliikdrani) expelled from Mysore,^'^ 
Possibly Eaja Wodeyar, who seems to have had a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions in the southern Viceroyalty, 
early found Tirumala unequal to the task of administering 
it.' Accordingly we find him, in February 1586, acquiring 
Kangasamudra (with the adjoining twelve villages) from 
Tirumala.^® By 1590, Eaja Wodeyar’s position as the 
ruler of Mysore had become secure, though he appears to 
have continued diplomatic relations with the court of 
Seringapatam. In that year, he is stated to have paid a 
visit — a second one — to Tirumala.^® An interesting 
incident is recorded to have taken place on this occasion, 
which gives us an insight into the conditions of the 
times. Eaja^Wodeyar, says the manuscript,^’’ proceeded 
to the court accompanied by music. On his way he met 
Deparaja Wodeyar of Kembal, likewise accompanied. At 
this Raja Wodeyar was much incensed and visited Tiru- 
mala unattended by music. Asked by the latter why he 
had stopped the music, Eaja Wodeyar replied that he had 
to do so because he could not tolerate Deparaja of Kembal 
—who was much inferior to him in status — being also 
accorded the same honour. Further, he represented that 
the right of either of them being attended by music 
should be determined in an open contest. This being 
agreed to, Raja Wodeyar proceeded against Deparaja and 
took possession of Kembal in the course of the same year. 
Whatever the truth in the story may be, there can be no 
question that Eaja Wodeyar v^as a man both proud and 

14. Ibid., I. 3-4. 

Ifl. Ibid., I. 73-74 ; also see and compare Annalsl.G, 

16. IWcZ., I. 13. 

17. ITiic?., I. 13-15; see also and compare WiifAs, 1. 46-47, 
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courageous and bent on maintaining liis status as tlie 
ruler of an expanding kingdom. Next year (1591), lie 
acquired Mulliir.^® 

Between 1592-1695, Eaja Wodeyar’s aggression went 
on apace. Tirumala’s absence from tlie 
fuSiJ ag JeSionr Viceroyalty in this period, as suggested 
by the absence of his records for these 
years, would indicate that he was engaged in the war 
against Virappa Nayaka of Madura. Tirurnala, it is 
said,^® sought Eaja Wodeyar’s help on the occasion, but 
the latter refused it. However, the absence of Tirurnala 
from Seringapatam seemed a favourable opportunity for 
Eaja Wodeyar to advance further. In 1592, he built 
a new fort at Eangasamudra‘^° ; in 1593, he acquired 
Harohalli and in July 1595, he took Namnelli from 
Mallarajaiya.^’^ In October 1595,^^ assisted by his younger 
brother (Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar) and 300 select 
followers, Eaja Wodeyar curbed’^^ the pow'er of his 
cousin, Ylrarajaiya,^’' chief of Karngahalli, who had 
incurred his hostility by encroaching upon the boundaries 
of Mysore up to the Chamundi Hills {Chmnmidiya giriya 
piridelle gattigoshara vairava berasi),^^ and had also, it is 
said,^'^ plotted in vain against Eaja Wodeyar’s life. An 
action is recorded to have taken place near an elevated 
place known as Kddubasavana-tittu^^ in which Eaja 

18. Mtjs. Dho. Vam., ff. 10. 

19. See Annals, I. 21-2i2. This work, however, loosely refers to the Viceroy 
of Seriugapatam as SrI-Ranga-Eaya (for Tirurnala) and to the Nayaka of 
Madura as Veiikatappa Niiyaka (for Virappa Niiyaka). 

20. Mys. Dho. Fiir., !. li) ct Annals, !. 4S. 

21. Mys. Dho. Fa7w.., if. 10. There is no evidence for a siege of Mysore by 
Bijapur in 1593— referred to by Perishta and accepted by scholars. Vkle 
Appendix II — (1), for a discussion of the subject. 

22. Mys. Dho, Pur.fl.c.-, see also mi com-gave Annals,l,G, 

23. DM. 

2A.. Ibid., 1.10-M', at. Wilks, 1.4&. 

25. Identical with VIra Wodeyar of Karaganahalli, mentioned in Af. A.B., 
1912, p. 64, para 118— a lithic record of c. 1600. 

26. K. N. V., in, 16 ; also see and compare G. Vam.,1. 

27. Annals, 1. 19-20; vide also seotion on Bitja Wodeyar ’. h piety, for further 
details. 

2^. Mys. Dho, Fur., 1.0.', also Mys. Dho, Vain., f!. 9, 
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Wodeyar fought® a hand to hand fight on horse-back, 
horse-whipped {hasabhihatiyirri) Vlrarajaiya and removed 
his nose by a sledge-hammer {cJimmiatigeyim . . . 

mugii paridu ; mugam heruliyadantaridu) . The fort of 
Karugahalli was felled down, the township razed to the 
ground and the land sown with castor seeds.‘'^° 

In or about 1596, shortly after Tirumala’s return from 
Madura to Seringapatam, the local 
ojfseringailara.'' " disheartened by the aggressions 

oil^X^Q,Wo^&Y2ix{aggalikegekangettu),^^ 
it would appear,®'^ proceeded to the court of Seringapatam 
with tribute and presents, and acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Tirumala by accepting the insignia of office from 
him (kappa-kdnkegalanoppisi-yavana mudreyam vahisi). 
From hence, favoured by him and being settled in the 
sovereignty of their respective territories {avanolavam 
padediL tamtamma nelad.odetana7nmii mlegolisi), they 
all, it is said,®^ began to pursue an attitude of hostility 
towards Raja Wodeyar {anibaruyn onddgi . , . maoh- 
charamam manangoUsi ; muUsahalidu) . At the same time 
Raja Wodeyar had sent his agents to Seringapatam to 
study the political situation {saptdngadirava-ndrayve- 
7iendu gTidhaclidrarampranidhigalumaTn kalupiivina^ii) 
while Tirumala himself, having heard from the Niybgi 
{i.e., diplomatic representative) of Mysore^^ a favourable 
account about Raja Wodeyar, wished to make friends 

29. G.Vi,, 11,28 ; Q. Fa7K., 7-8; also see and compare Div. Sn. Oha.,1, 70-72 ; 
Karnand. m., I, 52 ; Bhag. Gl. Ti., I, 35 ; Munivam., II, 17 ; B. G., HI 
(1) Sr. H, 11. 16-17 ; Mys. Disi'Suppl. VoL, My. 115, 11. 28-29; Myn. 
Bdj. Gha., 17; Mys. D7io. 'Fam., S.9; AjiwaZ.?, I. 20, etc., referring to 
and echoing this exploit. 

80. (7. Fam., 8; also Z. Jf. F., Ill, 17. 

31. K. N. r., Ill, 18. 32. See G. Vam., 6. 

38. Ibid., 6, 7-11 ; K. N. V., l.o. 34. Ibid., 2. 

35. Prom Niyugah, employment, commission, appointment; any business 
committed to one’s share; from it is. derived J'iij/of/ in, appointed, 
employed, authorized; an officer, minister or functionary. Him Niyogis 
were, during the times we are writing of, Brahmans by caste, who 
specialized in this sort of public duty. They are to-day known as NiyOgi 
Brahmans. They are found widely distributed over Southern India, 
though only in scattered numbers,' 
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with With this end in view, says the CMkha- 

devardya-Vanisduali,^'^ he duly honoured the Niijogi, 
desiring him to communicate whether it would be 
possible for Baja Wodeyar to pay him a visit in Seringa- 
patam or whether he (Tirumala) himself should go to the 
latter. Subsequently, however, we are told,'^® Tirumala, 
considering the presence of a neighbour like Baja 
Wodeyar a source of anxiety, decided, in consultation 
with his councillors, to capture his person if he proceeded 
to Seringapatam agreeably to fair words, failing which, 
to plan an expedition against Mysore. Accordingly, he 
had palm-leaf letters addressed forthwith (ulegalcmi kadu 
tavakadolatti) to the chiefs of different parts of his 
dominions, requiring them to bring in their forces to 
the capital on the pretext of the Mahdnwvmii festival 
{Mdnmiiyosageya neoadim) 

Meanwhile, Raja Wodeyar had been well posted by 
his agents about the course of affairs in 
Seringapatam." Agreeing with his 
half-brother, Devaraja, continues the 
(Jhikkadevardya-Vamsavali,^^ be thought it expedient to 
renew and establish cordial relations with Tirumala, 
having regard to the circumstance that the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, and not Tirumala, were hostile to 
Mysore {emmol kenamd prabhugalgallade d rdymigilla). 
Accordingly a letter was sent to the court of Seringa- 
patain through the Niyogi, communicating Baja Wodeyar’s 
proposed visit to Tirumala. 

Shortly after, Baja Wodeyar, accompanied by Devaraja, 
Attempted a.eessi- P^eeded thither, prepared to pay a 
nation of Bilja visit to the temple of Eauganatlia also. 
Wodeyar. Meantime Tirumala, on receipt of the 

letter, had crossed the southern branch of the Cauvery 


36. Ibid., 11-18. 
38. G. Vam., l.t;. 
40, G. Vam,, l.c. 


41)444 


;37.p.l3. 

39. JK. N. y., Ill, 22. 

41. Ibid,, 3-6, 11-14. 

42. Pp. 15-18. 
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and proceeded as far as the PaschimaYahini river {tenhana 
poleymn rldnti paduvange pariva Icmivoleya tadivarega- 
meydi), sure of success in his project. Here he met 
Raja Wodeyar. As they went further, towards the camp 
intended for the latter, a friendly talk followed, in the 
course of which they agreed, on mutual oaths and pro- 
mises (base namhugegalanithi) , to enter into a firm 
alliance between themselves,. Presently, however, as 
Tirumala was about to leave Raja Wodeyar’s camp, one 
of the latter’s attendants recited his titles including 
Birud-mitembay'a-ganda, a distinctive appellation of the 
rulers of Mysore. This last-mentioned one gave so much 
offence to Triumala that he desired one of his ministers 
to communicate to Raja Wodeyar not to have it recited 
in his (Tiruinala’s) presence, as it belonged to his family 
also by long usage. Thereupon Devaraja (brother of 
Raja Wodeyar) retorted, pointing out that the title 
Antemhara-ganda belonged as a matter of right to the 
kings of Mysore'*^ from the time of his grandfather, 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar.^"* This having been 
communicated to Tirumala, he at once gave up all 
thoughts of an alliance with Raja Wodeyar and deliberated 
with the assembled chiefs on a plot to seize his person while 
he was engaged in performing his devotions at the temple 
of Ranganatha.^® The plot was, however, promptly 
disclosed to Raja Wodeyar by a faithful adherent of his 
(Somayaji),^® Whereupon, cautioning Devaraja, Raja 
Wodeyar quietly effected his escape to Mysore by the 
Brahmapuri g&te of Seringapatam.^’^ At this news 

43. Vide Ch. IV, foi’ details afcotit the acquisition of this title. 

44. (7. Fttw,, 18-19, 23. 45. M., 18-23. 

46. Ibid., 23 ; also f.n. 47 infra. 

47. Ibid ; mde siso Mijs, Dho. Fur., I, 6-9, etc. This Ms., however, a,s indicateil 
already {vide f.n. 13 supra), loosely assigns this event to the reign of Bola- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar (1672-1676), and Willc.s also has adopted this view 
(I. 44). As pointed out above, it has been shifted on to the reign of IhTja 
Wodeyar. Brahmapuri is an . extant village in the Sei'ingapatain taluk 
{nea List of Villages^ 93), 
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Tiramala, in utter disappointment, proposed to lay siege 
to Mysore.'^® The chiefs, however, having brought home 
to him the futility of an attack on Mysore in the light of 
their past experience during the regime of his father, 
Eama-I-tajaiya,^'f it was decided that the fort of Kesare‘^° 
commanding Mysore should be first blockaded.®^ 

On August ] 8, 159(5 {Burmiikhi, Bhddrapada su. 5), the 
siege of Kesare came off.''‘^ The siege 
Aiignsriiorf lasted but a few days.®^ The investing 

forces consisted of about a lakh of foot, 
seven to twelve thousand horse and one to two hundred 
elephants, levied from chieftains in various parts of the 
Karnataka country.®^ A major portion®'^ of Tirumala’s 
army encircled Kesare, while a section of it, headed among 
others by the chiefs of Ummattiir and Mugiir, halted in 
the neighbourhood of Kerehatti,®® ostensibly with a view 
to deliver an eventual attack on Mysore. While Tiru- 
mala was directing preliminary operations before Kesare, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar and Ghannaraja Wodeyar, 
younger brothers of Eaja Wodeyar, were preparing for 
the emergency both in Mysore and Kesare. Grasping 
the reality of the situation, Bettada-Chamaraja hit upon 

48. Ibid. 49. Vide Gh. IV, for details. 

50. An extant village in the Mysore taluk to the south-west of Seringapatuiu 
and north-west of Mysore {Ibid, l.c.). 

51. C. Vam., 23-4. 

52. Mye. Dho. Pfir., I. 24. Wilks (I. 47), bn the authoi-ity of this Ms., speaks 
of the siege, of Kesare, without, how'ever, noticing the date of the event. 
The date 1596 appears corroborated by the internal evidence of the 
0. F(im. also, according to which there is a clear gap of twenty years 
between the siege of Kesare and the last year of Baja Wod.eyar’s rule 
(vide 12, 31 ; also see f.n. 180 itifra). We know from other sources that 
the year 1616-1617 was the last year of Baja Wodeyar’s reign, his death 
taking place in June 1617. Deducting 20 from 1616 we arrive at 1596, the 
date of the siege of Kesare. 

53. Ibid., I. 24-27 ; see also K. N. V., HI ; G. Vam., 2^1-27 ; O. Vi., II. For a 
critical estimate of these poetical works, in their chronological beai-ing 
on the siege of Kesare and other political events of Baja W'odeyar’s 
reign , ui^Ze Appendix II — (2). 

54. For the composition of Tirumala’s army, etc., vule Appendix II--(2). 

55. K. N. V., Ill, 44-46, 53-60; also G: Vam., 16, 24; G. Vi., II, 41-43. 

56. An extant village in the Nanjangud taluk {see ZfisZ o/ 110). 
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causing a diversion. Having left Eaja Wodeyar in charge 
of Mysore, he marched at once southwards and turned 
against the chief of Heggaddevankote (Kote) . Grossing 
the Kapini — near Nanjangud iGaralapura)—&t dead of 
night, he put to rout the forces of the enemy at Kerehatti, 
plundering their camp {pdlayam) near Satyagala. Then, 
fording the Cauvery at Sosale, he surprised the foe at 
Kirangur {Kiravangui^^'^ and marched back to Mysore. 
At this news, Tirumala hastened the siege of Kesare. 
The fort of Kesare was in a decadent state.®® It was com- 
manded by only 80 olekdrs with 12 matchlocks (kovi) .^^ 
Nevertheless the inhabitants held out bravely against the 
besiegers, repulsing them and breaking up and plundering 
their ranks. At this juncture, Jakka,®^ one of the chiefs 
in Tirumala’s army, began to lay his hands on the village 
named Hancheya,®^ belonging to Mysore. Thereupon 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, with Channaraja, proceeded 
thither at the head of his forces, while Raja Wodeyar, 
accompanied by Devaraja, marched on wnth a contingent 
towards Kesare. Jakka was seized and put to death, ^ 
his troops being slaughtered largely, many losing their 
noses. At the same time, Raja Wodeyar made head- 
way in relieving the fort of Kesare and obliging most of 
the chiefs to retreat. He was soon joined by Bettada- 
Chamaraja and Channaraja who, marching by way of the 
fort of Satagahalli,®® captured,®^ among others, an elephant, 
a horse and a transport ox belonging to Tirumala. Raja 
Wodeyar, however, we are told,®® sent back the elephant, 
significantly observing, “It is easy to satisfy 40 diekdrs 
rather than maintain one elephant.” 

57. Ditto in the Seringapatam taluk 93). 

68. 0. F«m., 24 ; 0. Fi., II, M. 

59. Mys. DJio. Pur.,l.M. 

60. Ibid-, also a:. N. V., Ill, 60-61; G. Fam., l,c.; G. Vi., II, 47. 

61. K. N. V., Ill, 62-74 ; also C. Yam.. 24-25; C. Vi., II, 44-48. 

62. An extant village in the Mysore taluk (see Lvit of Vihlaijen. 82). 

63. Ditto. 64. Mys. Prt/’., I. 25-26. 

66. I. 26 ; of. TF«s, L 47. 
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Then Eaja Wodeyar held*^ a review of his troops near 
the elevated ground in the neighbourhood of Bellavatta/''*' 
and ordered a general attack on the chiefs {Pdlef/cws) who 
had encamped to the east of Kesare. Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar and Channaraja Wodeyar, at the head of the 
lialepaika warriors, put them to rout, pursuing them 
as far as Brahmapuri.'*® Proceeding north, they met 
Eaja Wodeyar ; and the united forces of the brothers 
began to pursue Tirumala, Tirumala, however, in utter 
discomfiture, quietly retreated to Seringapatam, leaving 
his insignias on the field, which fell into the hands of his 
pursuers who returned with them in triumph to Mysore.®^ 
In 1597 (Hevilambi) Eaja Wodeyar acquired Hari- 
harapura.'^'® Early in 1698, we find him 
tions between Eaja paymg a Visit to the court ot Tiruiiiala 
obtaining from him a grant of 
lands (yielding 100 khandugas of paddy) 
in Belagula.’'^ On October 24 (1698), demanded to pay 
the tribute due, Eaja Wodeyar is stated to have pleaded 
uliis inability to pay owing, it is said, to the alleged 
damage and destruction, caused by the officials of 
Tirumala, to his garden land. Whereupon, in lieu of the 
garden land, Tirumala granted him the village of 
Eangasamudra,'^^ Between 1598-1607 Eaja Wodeyar, it 
would appear, systematically defied the authority of 
Tirumala, encroaching upon the latter’s territorial limits 

66. Ibid. 

67. Another extant village in the Mysore taluk (see List of Villages, l.c.) 

68. K. N. V., Ill, 75-91; also Jkfys. Dho. Pur., I. 26-27; 0. Vani.',2B\ C. Vi., 
II, 49-51. For the derivation, etc., of /jaiejoa-ite, see Appendix IX. 

69. G. Faui., 25; C. Fi.., II, 62-53 ; Mys. Dho. Pur., 1.27; see also Hasti, 
Mahat., (I, 61), Munivani., (II, I7)i Annals (I. 22), etc., echoing, and 
referring to, Etija Wodeyar’s victory at Kesare. For details of Mysorean 
warfare, vide ApiJendix Ibid, 

70. Mys. Dhu. Yam., ff. 10. 

7.1. Mys. Dho. P dr., I. 27-29 ; of. TFilfe, 1- 47. It is, possibly, this grant of 
Tirumala, which i.s refei’red to as a rakta-Tcodige in a lithic record dated 
in March 1598— see E. G,, Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol,, Sr. 198 (M. A. li., 
1911-1912, pp. 52, para 112). 

72. Ibid., I. 29; cf. Wilks, Ic. 
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Fresh attempt on 
Eaja Wodeyar's life. 


in tile north and the east. In March 1600, he took 
Arakere from Adhata-Baya, a general of Jagadeva-Eaya 
in August 1606, he acquired Sosale,^^ and in January 
1507, he took Bannur,"^® from Nanjaraja of Talakad, 

These activities of Eaja Wodeyar considerably alarmed 
Tirumala who, about the middle of 
1607 {Flavanga), made a fresh attempt 
on Eaja Wodeyar’s life.'^® On this 
occasion, it is said, one Singappa Wodeyar of Belagula 
was secretly entrusted with the execution of the plot in 
Mysore. Accordingly Singappa Wodeyar, while paying 
an informal visit to Eaja Wodeyar, drew out his dagger 
and was about to thrust it into Eaja Wodeyar. Luckily, 
however, Deparaja Wodeyar of Yeleyur, a nephew of 
Eaja Wodeyar, who was lying concealed behind a pillar 
in the apartment of the palace, flung himself from behind 
and made short work of the assassin, thus promptly 
averting the dark deed. In January 1608, Eaja Wodeyar 
took possession of Kannambadi — with its dependency of 
Biikankere— -from Dodda-Hebbaruva.’’^ n 

During 1.608, Tirumala, finding his position in the 
Viceroyalty more and more delicate, 
consequent on the steady encroach- 
ments of Eaja Wodeyar, is said to 
have made overtures for a peace with his uncle 
Venkata I, the reigning Vijayanagar sovereign, probably 
seeking his help also against Eaja Wodeyar.'^® About this 
time, it is said,^^ a confederacy of Palegars, headed among 


Tirumala s 
Imperial aid. 


73. Ibid., 1. 75 and Ajmals, I. 43; see also C. Vam., 8 and 9. 

74. Ibid ; also G. Vam., 9-10. 76. Ibid. 

76. M'!/s. DJio, Fur., I. 39-42; cf. Mys. Fho. Yam,, ff. 10-11, fixing this event 
in 1599 (Vihari). The earlier Ms. is preferred here. Cf. Wilks, I, 47-48. 

n. Ibid., 1. 75; Annals, 1. ii-, also 0. Vam., 8, 

78. Mys. Baj. OJm., 19. 

79. Ibid., IQ-IQ; also see and compare AfwmZs, I, 22 and 44. According to 
the former source (19), Venkata I’s attitixde of indifference towards 
Tirumala, since 1596, was the chief caixse of tbi.s combination. The 
K. iV. F. (Ill, 51) only refers to the curbing of the chiofs of Pelur and 
lio]e-Nai’asipur by Baja Wodeyar and Betjada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar. 
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others by Krishnappa Nayaka of Beliir, Vlraifijaiya of 
Grama, Balalochana Nayaka of Miigiir, Immadi-Eama- 
raja Nayaka of Yelandiir and Mallarajaiya of Uinmatfcur, 
assembled near Knnigal, contemplating the acquisition of 
Seringapatam itself. On receipt of this news, Eaja 
Wodeyar, alarmed for the safety of Mysore, proceeded 
against them and put them to rout, acquiring Belur, 
Grama and other places. Meanwdiile, Tirumala’s over- 
tures having been rejected by Venkata, he was, in 1609, 
returning in state to Seringapatam by way of Hoie- 
Narasipur (Narasimhapura), with (Dalavai?) Bhadraiya 
and other officers, when he was captured by Lakshmappa 
Nayaka, the local chief.® Tirumala, hard pressed, 
earnestly sought Raja Wodeyar’s help, to save the 
situation. Raja Wodeyar marched thither, attacked 
Lakshmappa Nayaka and put him to flight, and, 
cutting off his nose, took possession of Hole-Narasipur, 
releasing Bhadraiya and others. By this achievement, 
Raja Wodeyar rose high in the favour of Venkata. 

^ Indeed Venkata is even said to have assigned to him 
(Raja Wodeyar) in recognition of his services, as rent-free 
{imtbali), the villages of Aladur and Nav.ilur (in the 
Tayur-nadu of the Uramattur-sime) and KOnagahalli, 
and other villages (belonging to Banniir) , communicating 
the same to Nanjarajaiya of Ummattur.®^ 

Tirumala’s political position in Beringapatam, in and 
' , after 1609, was by no means secure. 

Tirumala’s weak- ’ 

ened political posi- As indicated, he went down in the 
tion, 1609-1610. estimation of Venkata I by the most 

humiliating circumstance that he had to be rescued by 
the very person {i.e., Raja Wodeyar) against whom he 
had had to seek Venkata’s help. Venkata himself, it would 

80. Mys. lid'j. Gha., l.o. ; also see and compare Annals, I. 22-23 and 44; and 

. A.W..F., l.c. . ■ . ■ . .. ■ 

81. Annals, I. 23; see also the Dalavai-AgraJiumm. IHntes 1 (1623) [7';. C., 
Ill (1), TN. 62], 11.67-68, 72, refeiTing to Aladur and Naviliir in the 
possession of the Mysore Eulers. 
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^eem, was, with complacency, forestalling Tiruniala’s 
overthrow and downfall, Venkata, it is said,®^ had even 
sent him an order, promising him assurance of protection 
{abhayahastada nirwpci) and probably admonishing him 
also to retire from his charge of the Viceroyalty. Tiru- 
mala had been dissociated from his feudatories. Although 
Baja Wodeyar had stood by him (Tirumala) at a critical 
moment, his aggressions were going on apace.®® Supplies 
to the capital were being cut off; stores were running 
short ; Tirumala’s officials were being harassed ; there 
was considerable difficulty in meeting the cost of 
feeding elephants and horses and the allowances of the 
military; the ditches and moats of the fort were being 
wrecked ; only Tirumala’s palace had been spared by the 
Mysoreans ; and, for his bare existence, he had to depend 
on the inhabitants of Brahmapuri, a suburb of Seringa- 
patam. Tirumala’s authority was, thus, fast dwindling 
away. Yet, we are told,®‘^ he was ruling all these years 
('/i.e., since the siege of Kesare) with considerable rigour 
QiaUarasiigeyyuUire), seems nothing more than 

a mere poetical expression. 

About the end of January 1610,®® some of the local 
chiefs (of Talakad, Ammachavadi and 

Tiruraala’s depar- , , , . , ' , . . , , . . , 

tiire from Seringa- other places), who had retreated with 
patam, c, January considerable loss during the siege of 
Kesare, hoping to stand by Tirumala to 
the last, prevailed upon him to join them against Baja 
Wodeyar. To relieve Tirumala from his difficulties, they 
encamped to the north of Seringapatam with necessary 
supplies, arms and ammunition. This was an opportune 
moment for Baja Wodeyar to strike. It was now that 
he resolved upon to drive out Tirumala from the Viceregal 

82. Myn. Dko. Pur., I. 64-55 ; of. Wilks, I. 51-62; also Appendix II — (3). 

83. 0. Vam. ,28. 

84. O. Vi, II, 5-4. The poet is, obvioiisly, to be understood to be referring 
here to an hiatus between the siege of Kesare and Tirumala’a final 
retreat from Seringapatam (1696-1610). 
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seat.®*’ Forthwith,®^ he despatched some forces under his 
eldest son, Narasaraja. A swift and decisive action 
followed, in which Narasaraja put the chiefs to rout, 
obliging them to retreat with considerable loss as far 
as Kodiyala {Kddala)^ about ten miles further north 
of Seringapatam. 

On the morrow of this reverse, Tirumala, alone and 
helpless, having lost all hope of succour 

Raja Wodeyar’s „ i • ir j i t i 

acquisition of n'om his allies and being obsessed by the 
Seringapatam, Feb- fgar of an impending siege of Seringa- 

ruary 8, 1610. i -5r o » o 

patam by Narasaraja {paitananiam 
vedhaipa^iendalki) , quietly retreated tow^ards Malangi 
(near Talakad) , leaving his family behind.®^ Immediately 
after receipt of this news, Raja Wodeyar proceeded towards 
Seringapatam accompanied by his younger brother, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar.* It was his first concern 
to^^ arrange to send Queen Rangamma,®*^ the wife of 
Tirumala, to Malangi under a proper escort. That 
done,®^® he entered and formally took possession of the 
city of Seringapatam on February 8, 1610 {Smmiya, 

86. See 0. Fi., II, 55 : Pitrc/hltiyivam . . . jwlalindareyatfiiveoendu 
also C Va?n., 2: i pitrghiitij/aiil~patfanadim •poramadaHavelkum (cf. the 
sequence of events as described in both these works). The passages 
literally refer to Tirumala as a traitor to his uncle, Venkata I. But 
Tirumala, in contemplating an action against Raja Wodeyar who had 
recently saved him, appear.s to have evidently proved ungrateful to the 
latter also— a position perhaps best reflected in the it. N. V. (Ill, 60-52). 

87. C. Fam., 28-29. 

88. An extant village in the Seringapatam taluk (see Lint of Villages, 93). 

89. G. Vam., 29; see also and compare K, N, F., Ill, 95 ; Mi/s, Bfij. Gha., 
19 ; Annals, I. 29-30; Wilks, I. 51-52; and Apiiendix II~(3). 

90. l.c. ; JT. W. F., Ill, 96. 

91. Ibid., 29-30. 

92. Gf . Annals (1. 30-32), which speaks of two wives of Tirumala (mentioned as 
Sri-Ranga-Raya), Alamelamma and Bangamma, acconipanying him to 
Malangi, the first of whom is said to have plunged herself into the swirl 
of the Cauvery (at Malapgi) when she was, subsequently, compelled by 
Raja Wocjeyar’s ofiicials to return the jewels of the temple of Ranga- 
natha, said to liave been in her possession, etc. In the earlier sources, 
liowever, there is neither any reference to the two wives of Tirumala nor 
to this incident. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 284-285. 
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Mdgha ha, 10).®^ Thus passed into Mysore hands the old 
town of Seringapatain and the territory subordinate to it, 
which had been a Vijayanagar possession and subject to 
its direct rule for nearly a century and a half. 

The acquisition of Seringapatam by Eaja Wodeyar was 
thus an act of conquest. This fact is 
^ Unanimously echoed and re-echoed, and 
finds the most significant expression, 
in the literary works and inscriptions of the seventeenth 
century.”''" It was the culmination of a long course of 
affairs in the Viceroyalty of Seringapatam during a 
period of twenty- five years (1685-1610) and, more parti- 
cularly, during a period of fourteen years from the siege 
of Eesare (1596-1610). It was, obviously, the outcome of 
an antagonism between the Viceroy Tirumala and his 
uncle, Venkata I, on the one hand and of alternate 
rivalry and friendship as between Tirumala and Raja 

94. Mijs. Dho. Piir., I. 75; also see and compare Mys. Bdj. Cha,, 19 ; Annals, 
I. 29 and 45. 

95. Among writers other than Govinda-Vaidya and Tirumalarya, Chikku- 
padhyaya, in his Divya-Suri-Cluiritre (I, 72), speaks of Raja Wodeyar 
tactfully conquering Tirumala and expelling him from Seringapatam, and 
taking possession of the place (Tirunmla-BdjSndranati-Icu^aldpayadinde 
geldelchi ^rirangapdffanania-nimdildam). Other works of his, namely, 
Kdmandaha-Nlti (I, 54), Ba&chimaranga-Muhatmya (I, 34), Hastigiri- 
Muhdtmya (I, 52), VenkafagiTi-Mnhdhnya (I, 39) and BJiagavadyltu- 
Tlkw (I, 36), like-wi-se refer to Riija Wodeyar taking Seringapatam by 
wonderful tactics {atwhitra-rachaneyim SrlrmigapaManama-noppisi- 
Jcondu, mdtsaradimZelbisi), etc. Timma-Kavi, in his Yadavagiri- 
Mahatmya (I, 88), speaks of Raja Wodeyar subduing Tirumala by his 
prowess (ittwyadim geldii). Chidauauda, in his Mimivamiabhyudaya 
(II, 17), W'rites of Raja Wodeyar attempting the acquisition of Seringa- 
patam after curbing Tirumala’s pride ( . . . Timmala-mipana hamma 
■muridu ^rlrangajnirava sadhisidam),. referring, obviously, to the 
“acquisition” followung long after the siege of Kesare. Inscriptions of 
1680, 1686, c. 1686-1690, among others, refer to Raja Wodeyar’s conquest of 
Tirumala and his acquisition of Seringapatam from him [jitvil Tirumala- 
Bfijam hritvu Srlrangapattanam), (See F.O,, Bangalora Dist. Suppl. 
FoZ„ Eli. 144, 11, 9-10 ; III (1), Sr. 14,11. 17-18; Mys. Dist. Buppl. Vol., 
My. 115, 11. 29-30. For particulars about these sources, see Chs. XIII 
and XIY. In the light of these data, the versions in later writings, 
relating, to Raja Wpdeyar’s acquisition of Seringapatam as an act of 
“conditional ti'ansfer,” “gift,” “bequest,” etc., are not entitled to 
credence. For a detailed examination of 'these versions, vids Appou- 
dixn-(3). 
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Wodeyar on the other, a position which was quite in 
keeping with the general political conditions in the 
Karnataka during the half century following the battle of 
Raksas-Tagd/i (1565). 

The year 1610 has thus to be reckoned an important 
landmark in the history of Mysore. 
With the conquest of Seringapatam, 
Eaja Wodeyar evidently took formal 
possession of the Viceregal throne that had been long- 
established there. This throne has been referred to^' as 
“the throne of Bhoja” {Bhoja-smikdsana), and was 
generally known”'^ as “ the throne of the south ” {daJah ma- 
smihasana) and “ the jewelled throne “ {mtnci-dmlm- 
mna). Eaja Wodeyar is said® to have actually 
inaugurated his rule in Seringapatam on March 21, 1610 
(Sddhdrana, Ghaifra 7) , nearly a month and a half 
after his occupation of the place. He seated® himself on 
the throne {simlidsanamadJiitis^^^^ holding^® his first 
diirhdr at Seringapatam at an auspicious moment 
[joyimg anitta naholtinol olagamirdu). This may be 
taken to definitely mark the assertion of independence 
on the part of Mysore rulers from Vijayanagar overlord- 
ship, though they formally acknowledge it in some of 
their grants for some years yet. Evidently diplomacy 
required such recognition. It is only on this footing 
that we can understand the acknowledgment of 

96. See S. (7., in/s. Dint. Siippl. Vol, Mcl., IJi) (1623), 1. 5. 

97. E. 0., in (ij TN. M (1069), L 10. See also inscriptions and literary 
works noticed and cited in Ohs, VIII-XIV. "One of these records, dated 
in 1680 {Ibid,., Bangalore Dint. Supj^l- Vol., Bn. IM, 11, 16-17), in parti- 
cular, speaks of the throne as “ the jewelled throne of Srlranga-Raya ” 
{SH-Banga-BuyammiiSObhitapUTia), from which it .seems po.ssihle that 
it was transferred for safety to Seringapatam diu-iiig the troublous years 
of SrI-Ranga II’s rule in Pennkonda (1674-1586). For a critical notice 
of Wilks’s position regai'ding the “Mysore Throne,’’ vide Cli. XI, 
f.ii. 178. 

98. Annals, !. SO. 

99. JS. G., Ill (1) Sr, 14, 1. 18; DUf. Supjd. Vol., My. 115, 11. 
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Vijayanagar supremacy down to as late a period as 
1668 .^°^ 

Seriiigapatam became henceforward the capital of the 
Seringapatam the kingdom of Mysore. The political 
new capital of’ the centre of gravity shifted thither from 
kingdom. town of Mysore. Narasaraja, 

the eldest son of Eaja Wodeyar, was designated 
Ywaraja (Crown-prince) Eaja Wodeyar continued 
to rule the kingdom assisted by his younger brothers, 
one of whom, Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, appears to 
have held direct charge of the patrimony of My sore. 
Narasaraja, however, died on September 7, 1610 
(Sddhdrana, Bhddrapada ha. 30),^°'‘ and, it would seem, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar became the Yuvardja 
thereafter.^®® 

Eaja Wo<^eyar’s political position after his acquisition 
TJmdPka,.: im. Seringapatam is, perhaps, best 
1617. reflected in a record,^®® dated in 1612, 

Relations with referring to him as &rmian-M ahddJii- 
Vijayanagar. rdja, which points to him as a 

prominent feudatory of Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1686- 
1614). Indeed, Venkata seemed to regard Eaja Wodeyar’s 
occupation of Seringapatam as the stepping in of a 

101. See M, C,, IV (2) Gu. 65. Kanthlrava-Narasaraja I of Mysore is said to 
he the right-hand of the Vijayanagar sovereign in 1643 — Ibid, Yd. 6. At 
the same time the Mysore kings make nnmerons grants on their own 
independent authority, one of the earliest that can be cited being of the 
date im—Ibid, Gh. 200; also see E. Ill (1) Sr. 150 (1617) and 117 
(1625), TN. 13 (1633), etc. For further particulars, vide Ohs. VI, 
VIII-X. 

102. Annals, l.c. 103. See K. N. V., Ill, 100-105. 

104. Annals, I. 32 ; see also G. Yarn., 31, referring to Narasaraja as having 

predeceased Eaja Wodeyar. 

105. The K. N. V. (IV, 2) and the Munivam. (II, 18) speak of the joint rule 

of Eaja Wodeyar and Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar [Betiada- 
Ghamindra samasta bhutaldva nagraja salia nalidu ; agrajamijar 
dharaniyanu taledtt). The latter (II, 14) perhaps significantly refers 
to Raja Wodeyar as Adhirujd and to Bettada-Chamaraja as Tuvaruja 
(Stcljodeyari-gadliiraja. padayi, Yuvaraja %}adavi Ghomaraja te.jd- 
nidhiga). 

106. E. C., TV (2). Ch. 200, 1. 2. . 
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powerful and loyal feudatory in place of Tiriimala wdio, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura — and later, possibly, 
by his refractory attitude: — had alienated his sympathy 
from him, and whose ultimate retirement, as we liaYe 
seen, he (Venkata) appears to have systematically planned. 
Venkata I, as the Chihlmdsvar&ya-Vcmimimlp-^'^ puts it, 
was even pleased with Raja Wodeyar for having expelled 
his nephew from Seringapatam and taken possession of 
the place. Considering this, probably, as loyal service 
rendered to the cause of the Empire, he also, about the 
end of March 1612,^® it is said,^™ sent through his 
ministei.', Gambhira-Raya-Virupanna, rutting elephants, 
horses, jewels and robes, by W'^ay of honouring Raja 
Wodeyar. Raja Wodeyar accepted these presents and 
duly honoured Virupanna, sending in return presents to 
Venkata I. 

It was, further, on this occasion, that Raja Wodeyar, 
Formal confirma- according to the Dalavai-AgraUram 
tion of his conquest Plates I (1628), received from 
by Venkata I. Venkata I, by means of an order of 

assurance {ahhaya hasta niriipa j)urva.lcavdgi) , the grant 
of Ummattur and Seringapatam as an hereditary posses- 
sion {Jcdnanchiyclgi). In keeping with this, the Melkote 
copper-plate granf^^ of Raja Wodeyar himself, dated in 
1614, refers to Seringapatam as a rent-free estate assigned 
to him by Venkata I {namage Venkatapatirdyarinda 


107. Pp. 30-31 : Venkatapati-Bayam iannapi MaAlmrcya puyilol pagevar 

goppisi-yural-bagedu bittu pogi pintenisade bCrnmgondu binkadol 
tanagam. tannanolagipa doregalgam basamUgadt'- padihariHi bcd- 
tneyolirpa Tirumala-Btyjana dSiakoiangalam hondavananelhidudarhp 
perkalisi sorkanegal-anurku-gudureffala-nolltide-t o d, a v u g a 7 a m 
puvudannam kottii mantTigct-lol katfalenisida GambMra-Jiuya- 
Virupannanam kalupe\ woaney-tmidn tanduvmioppise-yavam 
kondavanam mannisi, Btlywnge padipi'iviidamam knttin kdlnpi 
iiantasado7:irdam. 

108. See E. G., Ill (1), IN. 62 (1623), 11. 36-44, referring to a grant 

of Venkata I to Eaja Wodeyar on March 27, \&l2 {Pgnd}iavi, 
GhaitraHu. 5). 

109. G, Vam., 31 ; aEo text supra, 110, E, G., Ill (1), TN. 62, l.e, 
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wnbaliyagi handa ^rirmigcupattana). A lithic record, 
dated in 1615, refers to Bannnr also as a rent-free grant 
to Baja Wodeyar {umhaliydgi banda Bannilra sthala). 
Banniir and Seringapatam, referred to in these records, 
were clearly conquests of Baja Wodeyar made in 1607 
and 1610. Baja Wodeyar evidently obtained formal 
confirmation of these conquests as rent-free grants 
at the hands of Venkata I. In all these records we 
find him referring to the latter as his overlord, a 
sure sign of his loyalty to the Imperial house, 
though he had in fact wrested the Viceroyalty from its 
own scion. 

Baja Wodeyar was thus, in theory, a feudatory of the 
The,igriW«oi Vijayanagar Emperor. His 

the Imperial con- actual political position in the eyes of 
firmatiou. latter seems to have been that of a 

representative or an agent for the seat of imperial power 
in the south {dcukshina-simlidsana ^nmngapattmiake 
hartardda) , as is significantly echoed in one^'*''^ of the 
later records. Seringapatam, though a distinct gain to 
the kingdom of Mysore from Baja Wodeyar’ s point of 
view, was, as we shall see, not completely lost to the 
Empire at least for another half a century or so. In 
actual practice, however, Baja Wodeyar was more or less 


112. TN. 116, 1. 17. 

116. The earliest available record of the reign of Baja Wodeyar, mentioning 
the suzerain t 5 ' of Venkata I, is, however, a lithic one dated in Marcij 
1598 {E. a., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 198, 11. 3-4). The exceptions 
are E. C., Ill (i) My. 4 {1594) and Sr. 150 (1617), referring only to Ilaja 
Wo^eyar’s services in local temples. There is, thus, enough data 
pointing to Baja Wo^eyar’s loyalty ho the Empire both before and 
after his acquisition of Seringapatam. 

114. See, for instance, B. G., Ill (1) TN. 54 (1669), 11, 10-11. The e.xpres- 
sions, daMMna-siniMsana ^r%rangapattana, literally mean soutlieni 
throne of Seringapatam. Since Seringapatairi had been a Viceroyalty 
under the Vijayanagar Empire, these expressions also seem to convoy 
that it continued, in theory, as a seat of Imperial power in the .south 
long after its conquest by Baja Wodeyar (in 1610). In keeping with 
this position is the well-known tradition that the rulers of Mysore fj-om 
Baja Wodeyar onwards were generally known as A'cfrfrfr, 
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independent as a ruler of Mysore, steadily expanding his 
kingdom at the expense of the Palegars in different parts 
of the Viceroyalty. 

In April 1610, Raja Wodeyar acquired Siriyiir from 
Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatnad^'"^ In 
My 1612, he took Saragiirfrom Sri- 
Hadina^, Teraka- kantha Wodeyard^ Early in 1614, Ea|a 
matTur' 1610461 ^“’ Wodeyar apparently found in Nanjaraja 
Wodeyar of Hadinad Twenty Thousand 
country a serious competitor for the sovereignty of the 
Seringapatam province. At the head of a large army, levied 
from the chiefs of Alamhadi, Koleya, Yelandur, Satyagala 
and Madura {tanage Madhureyavarlva ha;p;pada panadol 
hatiidahdlalgal), Nanjaraja^^'*' began the offensive against 
Eaja Wodeyar by walking away with the latter’s horse 
(named stationed in Yedadore, a frontier 

fort of Mysore {Edadoreyemha gadi-gonte) . Raja Wodeyar 
decided upon hostilities and laid siege to Tayur. 
Nanjaraja was proceeding thither, with convoys, by way 
of Animachavadi. Eaja Wodeyar surprised him in the 
neighbourhood of the hill overlooking Vatahalu and 
Ganaganur,^^® and began to obstruct his passage. A fierce 
fight ensued, in which Nanjaraja was, with considerable 
loss, slain, and his camp plundered. In February 1614,^^® 
Terakanambi and Uramattur — with their dependencies^^® 
— which had belonged to Nanjaraja, were annexed to 
Mysore. The Hadinad-sime was, however, left in 
charge of Chandrasekhara Wodeyar, younger brother of 
Nanjaraja,^^^ 


115, Mys, Dho, Fur., 1. 76; Annals, I. 44. 116. Ibid', Ibid. 

117. G. Vam., 31 ; Mys. Dho. Fur., I. 78 ; see also and compare Mys. Bi7j, 

Oha., 19-30. 

118. Extant villages in the T.-Narasipur and Yelandur taluks (see List of 

FiMu/zes, 90, for Vatalu). 

IIQ. Mys. Dho. Fur., l.lQ-’n", Annals, l.U. * 

130. Tavur, Taga^ur, Hedatale, Hemmaragala, Nilusoge, etc., (see O. Fi., 
II, 29). 

121. Mys. Dho. Pnr,, I. 77-78. 
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In December 1614, Baja Wodeyar acquired Hura,— ^ 
Conquest of Hura. and in February 1615, Haradanahalli,^^^ 
Haradanahaiii, f j^om ^rikantha Wodeyar and N an j ara j a 
Kaiale,' etc., 1615 - Wodeyar (sons 01 Dmgapadaiya) res- 
pectively. In February 1615, he also 
acquired, and exacted tribute from, Talakad (from 
Somarajaiya), HuUahalli (from ^rikantha Wodeyar), 
Ealale (from Karikala-Mallarajaiya), Heggaddevankote 
(from Channarajaiya), Ma|alavadi (from Gopalarajaiya), 
Bilikere (from ^antarajaiya), Kottagala and Ammacha- 
vadi.^^* In March, Mugur from Basavaraja Wodeyar,^^^ 
and in November, Kikkeri and Hosaholalu from Jagadeva- 
Baya,^^® were taken. In February 1616, on the death of 
Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (in January), Bamasamudra, in 
Hadinad, was annexed.^^'^ In March 1617, Mavattur was 
acquired from Nanjunda-Arasti of Piriyapatna.^*^® 

By about the middle of 1617, Baja Wodeyar had 
effectively established his sway over a 
WoS^in 1617 ^*''^’' gi'eater portion of the present district 
of Mysore. He was evidently at the 
height of his power {mandaladliipatyadolire), as the 
Ghikkadevardjd-Vijdyam^^^ seems to indicate. The long 
series of Baja Wodeyar’s conquests, between 1584-1617, 
had resulted in the acquisition by him of a number 
of insignias, such, for instance, as Bharamvardha 
(boar crest), Ganidd (eagle), Makam (crocodile), ^ankha 
(conch) , SUdtapatr a (white umbrella) and Chakra (discus) . 
These conquests were, again, important from the domestic 
point of view. Baja Wodeyar, as we shall see, entered 


m. Ibia, .,1. 19', -Annals, l.U. m. lbi(l\ lUd. 

I2d; Awwflis, I. 44-45; also 0. Pi., l.c. • 

126. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 80-81; ci. Annals, I, 45. 

126. ma., I. 81-82; Annals, l.c. 127. Ibid., I. 77, 79 ; Ihul. 

128, Ibid., I. 82 ; of, Annah, I. 44. 129. II, 29. 

130. See ^rlranga-Mahnimya (of Cliiklcupadhyiiya), I, 24 : Bliore {llioTcyala- 
niridiridoitarisuie dhas^an^varuka namamananla hinidnyalcmtam 
yavuda. makara Sanklia- sitcdafatra oha1cradigala.m \\ 
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into matrimonial relations . with some of the more 
important local chiefs subdued by him. 

The kingdom of Mysore, in 1617, extended from 
Seringapatam in the north to Ummattiir 
and Terakanambi in the south, and 
from Bannur in the east to Mavattur, 
Akkihebbalu and Hole-Narasipur in the west and the 
north-west. Western Panayakank(3te, Bangasamudra, 
Vijayapura, Nalur, Arakere, Yeleyur and Mangala, were 
among the important places within its sphere of 
influence.^^^ The kingdom, thus built up by Baja 
Wodeyar, was coterminous with the Channapatna 
Viceroyalty (under Jagadeva-Baya) in 'the north and the 
territory of the Nayaks of Madura^^^ in the south., . 

Baja Wodeyar was a pious ruler.. His government 
was conducted in accordance with the 
^Raja Wodeyar’s ancient ideal of dharma {dliarmadim 
dhareyam pdlisi), i.e., with due regard 
to the happiness and well-being of his subjects.^®® The 
words, dliarmadim dliareyam ;pdlis% that he ruled 

the kingdom agreeably to the dharma. Here the word 
dharma has a wider, in fact a special, significance and 
indicates something more than mere conduct or religion. 
Indeed, according to Somadeva-Suri, the author of 
Nitivdkydmrita, who is better known by his YasastilaJca 
which he wrote in 959, dharma is a , technical 
term in Hindu Politics and has a definite connotation 
attached to it. He defines it as that which promotes 

131. G. Vam., 32. The places mentioned are villages in the T.-Narasipur, 

Gus^dlnpet, Chamarajanagar, Seringapatam and Mandyti; taluks 
(seeiist 0 / FiKagres, 87, 89, 92, 93 and 106), 

132. E. Satyanatha Aiyar, on the authority of Taylor, speaks of a probable 

invasion of the Dindigal province by one “ Mukilan,” a general of 
Raja Wodeyar (Ndyaks <)f Madura, p. 105), for which there is no 
evidence. The reference here is, possibly, to a general of Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad, who, according to the C. Vam. (31), had levied tribute from 
.'Madiira. ' ■ ■ ■■■ , . 

133. 0: Vain., 13, 31 ; also Mys. Baj. Cha., 20 ; Annals, 1, 45, 48 ; cf. Wilks, 

1.52-53, 

5 * 
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the greatest good of society. Bajadharma would thus be 
something in keeping with the good of the greatest 
number of the governed. This theory, whether it 
anticipated Bentham’s great principle or not, made 
happiness of the governed the end of kingly rule and the 
test of royal virtue. A king’s actions were right in 
proportion as they tended to promote happiness and 
wrong as they tended to promote the reverse. Judged 
from this high and exacting standard, Eaja Wodeyar, 
who was uniformly kind to the cultivator and strict 
towards the feudatory, must be said to have .been not 
only a great success but also one who governed according 
to the dharma, The rigour of his rule no doubt told 
heavily on the subordinate local chiefs {Pdlegdrs) but it 
must be held to have been in keeping with the require- 
ments of the times. 

In the conquered tracts. Raja Wodeyar, it is said,^*'^^ 
continued the land revenue settlement 
of Palegar regime. To facilitate 
the collection and transmission of 
revenue dues, however, shrewd officials, closely acquaint- 
ed with the details of the local administration of the 
units igadi), were newly appointed, and under them were 
placed accountants {haranika) to maintain regular ac- 
counts, For the prevention of crimes and the maintenance 
of public peace in the local parts, officials like Thanaddra, 
Hobliddrs and Olekdrs were posted in suitable numbers. 

Raja Wodeyar is reputed to have organised the 
/Organisation of the Mahanavami {Navardtri) Durbar in 
Mahanavami (Nava- Seringapatam, in continuation of the 

ratri) Durhar, IGIQ. -,. 7 ... j. j--- xxr 1 

Vijayanagar traditions. We have an 
elaborate traditional account of how he first celebrated 
the Na/vardtri in 1610 (September 8-17).^^ His eldest 


134. Annals, l.c. ; seo also and compare Buj. Kath., Xll. 467. 
liiH. Annals, 1. 33-40. For' a contamporary reference to the Mahanavami 
festival, vifle Oh, IX, 
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son, Narasaraja, having died in that year (September 7), 
Eaja Wodeyar, in consultation "with experts, is also said 
to have laid down the rule that, in future, the death even 
of the closest relatives of the Boyal House should not 
interfere with the celebration of ceremonies connected 
with this feast.^^® 

In or about 1614 Eaja Wodeyar, we note,^^'^ keenly 
Oi the ^ Oalavdi (Com- 

office of Daiavdi, mander-in-Chief), which appointment 
had been discontinued ever since the 
usurpation of Mara Nayaka (1399). He had but an 
insufficient force with him, either to make fresh terri- 
torial acquisitions or to cope with opponents like 
Nanjaraja of Hadinad. Accordingly, having deliberated 
with his councillors. Raja Wodeyar sought the assistance 
of his nephew, Karikala-Mallarajaiya (son of Timmaraja 
Wodeyar I of Kalale Forty Thousand country) and 
concluded with him a solemn deed of promise {bhdshd- 
j)atra), to the effect that, while Eaja Wodeyar’s 
descendants were to rule Seringapatam, Mysore, Kalale and 
other places annexed from time to time, the descendants 
of Mallarajaiya were to hold the office of Sarvddhikdri 
(office of Chief Minister) and Dalavdi (Coinmander- 
in-Chief) in Mysore. In pursuance of this agreement, 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya was appointed the first Dalavai. 
Mallarajaiya, having accepted the office, went over 
to Kalale, but later sent in his resignation through 

13(5. I. 32-33. 

137. IWfZ, I. 45-47 ; Mya. Dho. Yarn. Kaif., ff. 7-8 (compared). The word 

Dalavdi literally means mouthpiece of the army (dala •+■ vdyi or 
bdiji) and denotes a military officer of the rank of Oominander-in- 
Chief. It is a colloquialism for DaiAda-nayaka or Dannayaka of the 
Vijayanagar inscriptions, and occurs for the first time in the seven- 
teenth century records of the Wodeyar 8 of Mysore, the earliest being 
H.O., III (I) Sr. 36 (1620). {Vide also f.n. 6 to Gh. VI). The word is 
generally spelt as Dalavayi, Dalavoy, Dalavdy and Dalavdi, the last 
being conveniently followed in this work. Wilks’s spelling, Dulwoy or 
llMZro?/, is obsolete. 

138. Vide Table XIII. For further particulars about Karikala-Mallarajaiya, 

see Oh. X. . ’ . - 
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his grandson, Nandinathaiya. Thereupon Bettada- 
Arasu, a natural son of BetUda-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Baja Wodeyar), was appointed 
Dalavaiin January 1617.^^® The latter, it is said,^^® was of 
considerable assistance to Baja Wodeyar in the acquisi- 
tion of Mavattur from Nanjunda- Arasu of Piriyapatna 
(March 1617). 

Baja Wodeyar, as depicted to us,^^^ was a devout 
Vaishnava, adoring God Lakshmikanta 
grLtfeTc: Mysore, the tutelary deity of his 

family (tamu manedevabrenipa) , Nara- 
yana of Yadugiri, the deity of his race {tanna kula- 
dt'Darenipa), and Banganatha of Seringapatam. He was 
noted for the catholicity of his religious outlook. 
Numerous^^^ were his gifts and grants, alike to individuals 
and to 6aiva and Vaishnava temples in the kingdom. 
Bepairs and services to the temples of Banganatha and 
Narayana in Seringapatam and Melkote, respectively, 
ciaimed his constant share of attention.^^^ In particular, 
he - is said^^^ to have endowed the latter shrine with a 
jewelled crown known as Hdja-mudi (named after himself) , 
and the former with lands yielding 50 khandugas of paddy 

139. Annals, I. 47 ; see also Mys, Dho. Pur., I. 66 ; of. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancieni 

India, p. 286. 

140. Ibid, I. 47-48. 

141. Vide on this point G. Vam., 10, 19-23. See also Iiitrocl. Oh. in the 

works of Chikkirpadhyaya, Timina-Kavi, etc. ; of. Wilhs, I. 52. There 
is no evidence in support of Wilks’s statement that the cult of Vishpu 
was adopted by the Mysore Rulers only after Raja Wo^eyar’s acquisi- 
tion of Seringapatam (1610). For the Vaishnava predilections of Eaja 
Wodeyar before 1610, n«£i!e references iw/ra. 

142. See Mys. Baj. Oh., 20; Annals, I. 40-42, referring to Raja Wodeyar's 

grants of agrahuras to Brahmans, and his services in the temples 
at Ohanmndi Hills, Mysore, Seringapatam, Melkote, T.-Narasipur, 
Yedatore, Ramanathapur, etc. Devachandra (Baj. Kath., XII. 465) 
even speaks of Baja Wodeyar as having made rent-free grants to the 
Id%6vara-Basti at Sex’ipgapatam and to individual Jains, and got built 
ajjjrw/wmto the Rdsfi at KanakagiriqMaleyiir), 

143. See, for in.4tance, J. JkT, O., No. 18-16-20, pp. 23-24, 26-27, referring to Raja 

Wodoyar’s Korvice,s to the temple of Eanganatha during 1600-1616; 
also fy. Vam., d, IS. 

lid. Mys. Baj. Gha., 1.0.’, Annals,!. 41', also G. Vam., 9, 
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under the tank of Kalastavadi enlarged by hiiii.^^^ He is 
also said^'^*^ to have built the tower over the outer gate 
(mahd-dvdra) of the Lakshmlkantasvami temple at 
Mysore, setting it with a golden pinnacle {suvarna 
halasa) . Among the extant records of his reign, a lithic 
one, dated March 13, 1594, refers to the construction 
of a Sanhrdnti-mantapa to God Lakshmikanta of Mysore. 
Another, dated March 31, 1598,^^® records a grant of 
lands for Bdmdnuja-'kuta and a feeding house (chatra) in 
the precincts of the temple of Janardanasvami at Bela- 
gula. The Melkote copper-plate gra,nt, dated April 14, 

1614, ^^® registers a gift by Haja Wodeyar of the village of 
Muttigere {Nriswnhapwra) divided into 50 shares, of 
which 49 were distributed among 28 Brahmans and one 
was set apart to provide for the offering of the Garuda- 
vahana in the temple of Chaluvarayasvami (Narayana) at 
Melkote. Another record, a lithic one, dated April 3, 

1615, refers to a grant by him of the village of Bevina- 
halli to God Eamachandra of Vahnipura. A third, also 
lithic, dated February 5, 1617,^®^ mentions a service of 
Eaja Wodeyar in the Srinivasasvami temple at KarTghatta. 

A BhaMa-vigraha of Eaja Wodeyar, a bas-relief statue, 
one and a half feet high, standing with 
WoleyaT folded hands, with his name inscribed 

on the base, is found carved on one of 
the pillars of the navaranga of the Narayanasvami temple 
at Melk5ted® A similar statue of his, about two feet 
high, is also to be seen to the right in the prdkdra of the 
Prasanna-Krishnasvami temple at Mysore.^®^ 

145. I. M. G., Ditto, p. 27 (1616). 

146. See E. C., Mys. Dist. Supph VoL, My. 95 (1861), 11. 2-3 (M. A. B., 1920, 

p. 3, para 10). 

1A7. E. 0., Ill (1) Mj.i: Jay a, Ghaitra Sti. 1. 

148. Ibid., Mya. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 198; 4. 1520, Vilcmihi, GJmitra su. 5. 
U9. Ibid., 111(1) Sy. 151: ^.lB36,l7ia7ida, Vaiiiakhadu,. 15. 

150. Ibid., TN. 116: 1537, Bakshasa, GJmitra «'m. 15. The week-day, 

Thursday, mentioned in the record, is apparently an error for Monday. 

151. Ibid., Sr. 150: Nala, MugJiaM. 10. 

152. See M. A. B., pp. 21 and 68, paras 44 and 142. 

153. 1920, p. 3, para 10. 
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Two miracles, said to have occurred during the reign 
of Eaja Wodeyar, give us some insight 
His piety. into his piety. As already mentioned, 

early in his reign, Virarajaiya of Karu- 
gahalli, a cousin of Baja Wodeyar, plotted against his 
life, it is said,^^"* by administering poison into the holy 
water of God Lakshmikanta {Lahshm,lrmnanasvmii) at 
Mysore. Raja Wodeyar partook of the holy water from 
the priest of the temple, when the sediment of poison, 
contained therein, only remained, and became distinctly 
perceptible, on the palm of his own hand. Again, in 
February-March 1599 (Vilambi, Phalguna), a blind man 
(a Brahman by name Venkatesaiya) from Tirupati is 
stated^^® to have got back his eye-sight at the temple of 
Lakshmikantasvanii in Mysore, under the influence of 
Eaja Wodeyar’ s faith in that God. 

The influence exerted by 6rI-Vaishnavism during this 
reign is, perhaps, best illustrated by 
Kannada works extant, assignable 
to the period of Eaja Wodeyar. The 
earliest of these is the ^nranga-Mahaimya}^^ (c, 1600) 
by Singaracharya who refers to himselB®'^ as a teacher 

154. Armais, 1. 19-20. See also E. C., Mys. Eisi. Suppl. Vol., My. 96 (1851), 
1. 2, echoing this tradition. 

156. Mys. Dho. Pfir., I. 29-32; also see and compare Annals, I. 20-21; 
C7. Fa???/., 10; and Introd. Oh. in the woi'ks of Chikkupadhyaya, etc. 
Some of the literary works (including, the C. Vam.) speak of the 
recipient of the eye-sight as a woman from Tirupati. The authority of 
I the Mys. Elio. Pfir., however, is preferred here as the more specific one. 

156. Ms. No. 19-14-8— P.L., Mad. Or. Lib. ; cf. Ear. Ka. Oha. (III. 133-134), 

assigning this work, on grounds of style, to c. 1770, and identifying 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, mentioned in the Ms., with Chamaraja 
VII (1771-1776), There is no evidence in suppoii; of this position. 0?) 
the other hand, a detailed examination of the Ms. goes to show that a 
copy of it was made by a scribe, named Tirumlriiyauii, fo?' DGvaruhri, 
queen of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) — vide If. 21. Sfjc silso 
and compare Ms, No, K. A. 194— P, Mys. Or. Lib. 

157. Vide colophon to Chs: Srinmd^ajadhiriija raja^parmnPJmra, pruudJiu- 
pratapa Taduktda payah ptiravura . . . ^r^‘narapati-Etdta[cl,a]- 
Gliama-maharUyana MahupadhyOya ^inf/ardchilrya mrach itainappa 
. . , The ascription of the titles, probably by way of litccary 
floxu’ish, is in keeping with the position of Btittiatla-C'liu.mavajti as a ruler 
jointly with his elder brother, Raja Wodeyar. See also f.n. 105 and 173. 
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of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younger brother of 
Raja Wodeyar, and is possibly identical® with Singara- 
iyangar I of Seringapatam, of Kausika-gotra, Apastambha- 
siitra and Yajus-sakha. The work begins with invocations 
to God Eanganatha, Ranganayaki and Ramanuja, and 
deals with the legendary history of Siirangam in Kannada 
prose (in 10 chapters). The other work, Karna- 
Vrittdnta-Kathe^^^ (c. 1615), dealing with the episode 
of Karna in the Mahabharata, is an incomplete poetical 
production (in 12 chapters), written in the popular 
Sdngaty a metre. The author’s name is nowhere men- 
tioned in the text, but there are indications’-®® in it that 
he was a Sr!-Vaishnava Brahman of Seringapatam 
living with his parents and a brother. The authorship, 
however, is attributed to one Tirumalarya, said to have 
been at first a preceptor, and afterwards Pradhdni 
(minister), of Raja Wodeyar.’®’ If this Tirumalarya is 
presumed to have written the Kama-Vrittdnta-Kathe, 
then he is, perhaps, identical’®® with Tirumalaiyangar I, 
eldest son of Singaraiyangar I of Seringapatam, The 
Kama-Vrittdnta-Kathe begins with an invocation to God 
Paschima Ranganatha (the God at Seringapatam) and is 
pervaded by an essentially SrI-Vaishnava background. 
Viramba (Virajamma), sister of Channaraja of Bomma- 
nahalli, was the principal consort of 
Domestic ]ife. Raja Wodeyar.’®® Among other consorts 
of his were,’®^ Doddamma of Bilikere, 
Kempamma of Hura, Timmajamma of Bilugali and 
Muddamma of Tippur. He had four sons,’®'® three by 

isk FwZe Table in Appendix II— (4). 

159. Pub. Karniltaka-Kavya-Kalii7mlhi Series (No, ?), Mysore 1917. Of. Kar. 

Ka. Gha., 11. 326. 

160. See I, 1-4, 20. 

161. Vide Appendix II— (4), for a disoussiou of the evidence, etc. 

162. Vide Table in Ditto. 

163. A'. N. V., Ill, 12; see also and compare Mys. Mo. Fur., I. 60; 

Amah, I. 18. 

164. Mys. Dho. Fur. ,1.0. ', ci. Annals, l.c.. 

165. lbid.,l.d‘S\ see also O. cd. Armais, 1. 19; and Tables IV 

and IX. 
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Viramba and the fourth and last by Timmajamma. 
Narasaraja, the eldest, was born in July 1579 ; Nanjaraja, 
the second, in September 1681 ; Betta Wodeyar (Bettada- 
iya), in 1683; and Immadi-Eaj a Wodeyar, the youngest, 
in May 1612. Narasaraja, as we have seen, was 
of active assistance to Baja Wodeyar, during the 
conquest of Seringapatam (1610). The MakuhaUi 
copper-plate grant (February 1635) echoes his prowess.^^ 
Baja Wodeyar, as noted already, had a younger 
brother, Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar {b, 1564), and 
two half-brothers, also younger, Bevaraja Wodeyar 
(6. 1553) — afterwards known as Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar — and Ohannaraja Wodeyar (h. 1565). Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar had two wives,^®® Guruvamba 
(Guruvajamma), daughter of Timinaraja of Hura, and 
Linga]amma of Bagali. Bevaraja Wodeyar also had 
two,^®^ Bevajamma and Kempamina (Kemparnamba) . 
Ohannaraja Wodeyar, it would appear,^™ predeceased 
Baja Wodeyar after the siege of Kesare (1596). Baja 
Wodeyar, as depicted to us,^’^ had the full co-operation 
of all his brothers, alike in times of war and peace. We 
have seen how faithfully they served him during the 
siege of Kesare. Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, in parti- 
cular, was of considerable assistance to Baja Wodeyar 
during 1595-1596. Inscriptions and literary works 
point to. him as a gallant warrior.^^^ Indeed, there are 
indications^'^® of his having ruled Mysore jointly with 
Baja Wodeyar, both before and after the acquisition 
of Seringapatam (1610). We find him prominently 


166. M. A. B., 19-24, p. 23, No. 6. 

167. F«?<! Ch. IV, f.n. 80 and text thereto. 

168. K. N. V., Ill, 13 ; Mijs, Dho. Pur., I. 61 ; also see and oouipare AiMdlu, 

1.17,65. 

169. Mys. DJio. Fur., I. 62-53, 61 ; Annals, 1. 96 ; also Table II (compare). 

170. C. Vam., 31. 171. Ibid., 12-13. 

172. S. G., V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) ; HI (1) Sr. 14 (1686) ; A'. N. T., Cli. Ill 
0. Vam., 24-25. 

178. Fidis A. F., Ohs. III-IV; see also f.n. 105 and 157, 
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mentioned in two lithic records, dated in March 1594 and 
In 1604 {Krodhi), however, it would appear, 
some differences arose between Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar and Eaja Wodeyar, in connection with the 
acquisition of a village named Majjigepurad'^® Whereupon 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, we learn,^'^® proceeded to 
Seringapatam and sought the friendship of Ramanujaiya, 
Dalavai of Tirumala. In vain did Eaja Wodeyar 
persuade him to return to Mysore. Bettada-Chamaraja 
refused to move thither until he had taken Majjigepura. 
Eaja Wodeyar, in turn, sent word to him that he would 
be captured if he persisted in his resolve. Heedless of 
this warning, Bettada-Chamaraja, at the head of some 
forces, marched on from Seringapatam towards Majjige- 
pura. On hearing this news, Baja Wodeyar despatched 
a contingent under his sons, Narasaraja Wodeyar and 
Betta Wodeyar (Bettadaiya) . Bettada-Chamaraja had 
almost succeeded in taking Majjigepura when Narasaraja 
and Betta Wodeyar made a surprise attack from an 
ambuscade and cajptured him. Bettada-Chama was 
taken to Mysore, where Eaja Wodeyar, in brotherly 
affection, extended him a hearty embrace. Bettada- 
Chamaraja, however, in great wrath, pushed him aside, 
only to find himself kept in honourable confinement in 
Mysore. Meanwhile, Narasaraja, ostensibly to win 
Eaja Wodeyar’s approbation, engaged a hireling to put 
out the eyes of his uncle. The plot was, however, 
promptly communicated to Raja Wodeyar by an adherent 
of his (Eanganatha-Dikshita) . Eaja Wodeyar was on his 
way to Tippur. Cancelling his programme, he forthwith 

174. Vide f.ii. 147-14b supra. 

175. An Inani village in the Bejagala hobli, Seringapatam taluk (see. List 

of Villages, 9d). According to J?. O., Mys. List. Suppl. FoZ., Br. 198 
(1598), li. 13-15, Majjigepnra was otherwise known as Sankarapura, and 
bad been acquired by the Mysore Bnling House, by a deed of sale, fi'om 
the inhabitants of the place. The village does not, however, appear 
to have been actually occupied by the rulers till 1604. 

176. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 34-39; of. Wilks, 1. 48-49. 
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sent for Narasaraja and desired him to remove the eyes 
of his own younger brother, Nanjaraja. “ What fault 
has my brother, Nanjaraja, committed that I should be 
asked to blind him with?” submitted Narasaraja. 
“And what fault has my brother, Bettada-Chamaraja, 
committed that you should thus plot to take off his 
eyes?” retorted Baja Wodeyar. Narasaraja blushed; 
Bettada-Chamaraja was at once released and advised to 
reside in Eangasamudra. 

The last days of Eaja Wodeyar were rather clouded by 
sorrow. As already referred to, his 
His lust days. vouiigest brother, Channaraja, had pre- 
deceased him after the siege of Kesare 
(1696), while his eldest son, Narasaraja, had died in 
September 1610. And this was followed by the deaths 
of two other sons (Nanjaraja and Betta Wodeyar) of his.^'^'^ 
Eaja Wodeyar was considerably weighed down with this 
domestic affliction. Yet, so attached to him were the 
surviving younger brothers (of Eaja Wodeyar), Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Bevaraja Wodeyar, that their 
company was in itself, it would seem, a solace to him.^'^® 
At the same time, the question of succession to the 
kingdom continued to engage his attention. His last 
son, Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar, was yet in his infancy, while 
Bettada-Chamaraja and Bevaraja were already sufficiently 
well advanced in age. The only immediate lineal 
descendant for the throne was his own grandson 
Chainaraja (6. 1603), son of Narasaraja. Accordingly, 
in the last year of his reign, Raja Wodeyar, in consultation 
with his brothers, nominated Ghamaraja as his successor, 
and made a provision for the members of the Royal 
family, assigning western Banayakankote to Immadi- 
Raja Wodeyar; Eangasamudra, Naliir and Vijayapui,-a to 
the sons of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar ; and Avakere, 
Yeleyur and Mangala to those of Bevaraja Wodeyai'.’’^’*’ 

177. See C. 17B, Iftiti., ai-32. 17<). 
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Kaja Wodeyar passed away on June 20, 1617, in liis 
sixty-sixth yeard®° At the time of his 
20 ^ 1617 ^^^^**^’ death, a weird spectacle is said“^ to 

have been observed in the Narayana- 
svami tenij^le at Melkote, where Eaja Wodeyar, having 
entered the gai’hlia-griha, was known to have become one 
with the deity. 

An historical character like Eaja Wodeyar, with an 
eventful record extending well nigh to 
hiSSyaSSil" decades in the history of the 

Karnataka country in general and of 
Mysore in particular, could not but have exercised a 
profound influence over his contemporaries, although it 
is not possible to determine the extent of that influence 
from the scanty records of his own period, available to us 
to-day. So fresh and so deep, indeed, appear to have 
been the memories of his rule and achievements to his 
own contemporaries and to those who followed them, 
that they left a lasting impression on the succeeding 
generation of writers in Mysore. The result was, as is 
often the case with historical celebrities, that slowly, 

180. Mys, Dho. Pur., I. 43 : Paingala, JySsfha ha. 13 ; see also Annals, I. 49. 

The G. Vam.. (31-32) conveys to us a pictiu'e of Eaja Wodeyar as an 
extremely old person {leadu-muppugi) at the time of his death, and 
speaks of his having ruled for eighty years {enbattmn barisam . . . 
(Ihareyam pulisi). Again, according to this work (12), Eaja Wodeyar 
had ruled for sixty years (amuaftitjw barkamum helgodeya nelalolirdn- 
(larinda) already about the time of the siege of ICesare (1596), so that 
there is, as already indicated {vide f.n. 62 supra), a clear gap of twenty 
years between that event and the last year of Eaja Wodeyar’s reign (1616- 
1617). Devachandra (See Baj. Kath.,^11. 467), relying on the G. Vam., 
speaks of Eaja Wodeyar’s death in his eightieth year, on December s, 
1616 {Nala, MurgaSira s'w. 10), evidently interpreting the passage from 
the G. Vam. as the life-period of Eaja Wodeyar {Paramdyushyamdgi 
emhliaUii varusham Jcaliye). If the C. Va?n. is to be literally 
interpreted, Eaja Wodeyar’s accession itself will have to be pushed back 
to 1536 and his date of birth perhaps even much earlier. If, on the 
other hand, Devachandra’s interpretation be accepted, Eaja Wodeyar’s 
date of birth would have to be fixed in 1636. In the absence, however, 
of confirmatory evidence, the authority of the My.s. Dho. Pur. and the 
Annals is preferred here as the more specific one and in keeping with 
the probabilities of historical fact. 

181. G. Fum.,32; also see and compare Mys. Baj, Cha., 21 ; Annals, I. 49, etc. 
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within half a century from his death, Eaja Wodeyar came 
to be looked upon as a deified warrior-king of Mysore 
with all the halo and glamour attaching to an epic 
personage, the only difiFerence being that, in his case, the 
background is unmistakably® historical. Thus, the 
MdJcuballi copper-plate grant (February 1635), already 
referred to, speaks of him “ as the sun in. dispelling the 
darkness, the host of hostile kings, whose courage was 
widely known and who was ever ready to do good deeds.” 
To Govinda-Vaidya, the author of the Kanthh'ava- 
Narasardja-Vijayam (1648), Eaja Wodeyar appears 
prominently as a warrior, building up the kingdom of 
Mysore assisted by his younger brother, Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar. To Tirumalarya, the author of the 
Ghikhadevardya-Vamsdvali (c, 1678-1680) and ChiJcka- 
devardja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686), he is the establisher 
of the ruling dynasty of Mysore on a sound footing and 
is the first systematic builder of the Mysore kingdom by 
policy and prowess. In working out these aspects to 
their logical conclusion, Tirumalarya draws freely on the 
exuberance of his poetical imagination, adjusting the 
facts of history to the atmosphere of tradition. To the 
other writers, who were contemporaries of Tirumalarya, 
Eaja Wodeyar is essentially the conqueror of Tirumala, 
the Viceroy-nephew of Venkata I. Inscriptions, dated 
in 1680, 1686-1690, etc., significantly echo his prowess 
and fame.“‘^ The chronicles fix up, with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, the life-period of Eaja Wodeyar and the 
events of his reign, not, however, unmixed with tradition. 

Nevertheless, these materials enable us to form some 


An estimate of 
Eaja Wodeyar. 


estimate of Eaja Wodeyar. In appear- 
ance he was evidently of an imposing 
stature, well-built and possessed of 


exceptional strength and vigour. Trained early in life in 


182. Virlfl i.n. 95 supra ; see also M. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 11. 30-34 ; IV (2) 
Yd. 17 and 18 (1761), 11. 18-22 ^and 6-11, among the J.8th century 
inscriptions, referring to Eaja Wo^eyar’a rule. 
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the rigorous methods of warfare common to the times in 
which he was born, he was reputed to have been a 
successful warrior, fighting hard against heavy odds, with 
limited resources at his command, making dexterous use 
of his weapons. Of military tactics and diplomacy, he 
was, from all accounts, a past master. These, coupled 
with his own personal prowess, the spirit of co-operation 
and devotion he inspired in his followers and the good 
character and amiable disposition of his brothers, should 
have contributed in no small measure to his success as a 
military leader of the first rank.^® His rule appears 
to have been unquestionably popular, based as it was on 
the fundamental principle of the Dharma, a code of 
practical ethics which, as he is said to have defined,’-®^ 
was to be observed by a ruler both in times of war and 
peace. It was an important feature of his rule that the 
revenues received from his subjects and the tribute 
collected from his feudatories were expended by him upon 
numerous daily gifts, charities and benefactions, only a 
portion of it being set apart for his own personal use, 
while the spoils in war were devoted exclusively to the 
service of Gods and their devotees, the Brahmans.^®^ In 
his daily life, he adhered to a strict programme of 
morning ablutions, prayers and worship, and listening to 
the Puraiias and the epics.^®® A devout yet tolerant 
Vaishnava, a chivalrous warrior, a kindly brother, a 
humane and magnanimous ruler, Eaja Wodeyar must 
be reckoned a typical character of his age. His policy 
of political expansion of the kingdom of Mysore was in 
accord with his own environment and the conditions of 
his times. From this point of view, his conquest of 
Seringapatam (1610) was fully justified. Though it might 
have appeared at first sight a serious blow and a loss to 

183. See O. 8, 9 and 12. 

184. Jbicl., 32: Fuyila-nesaguvalUyum podaviyam porevalliyum ... dhar- 

matna-nuraydu nadevudendu huddM veldu , . , 

18C. IHfZ., 18. ' ' im. Ibid,, 12. ; 
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tlie Vijayanagar Empire and though Venkata I seemed 
originally to regard it more as a temporary occupation 
than as a permanent acquisition by Eaja Wodeyar, yet 
his confirmation of the conquest shows that he had faith 
in Eaja Wodeyar and preferred him, a strong and trusty 
ruler, to his own nephew, who had proved himself trea- 
cherous at the siege of Madura and whom he cordially 
detested.^®'*' Eaja Wodeyar’s loyalty to the Empire, both 
before and after the memorable occupation of Seringa- 
patam, was undoubted. Viewed thus, Eaja Wodeyar has 
an abiding claim to greatness as the first “ Maker of 
Mysore.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ChamaeUa WopEYAE V, 1617-1637. 


Birth, accession and identity —Political Development : First 
Phase : 1617-1621 — General political situation — Pirst aggres- 
sion in the north, 1618 — Pirst aggression in the south, 
1618-1619 — Local acquisitions, 1619-1620 — Pall of Dalavai 
Bettada Arasu, 1620-1621 — Second Phase ; 1621-1626 — 
Local campaigns, 1621-1626 — Third Phase : 1626-1630 — 
Local campaigns, 1626 — Purther local campaigns, 1627-1630 
— Fourth Phase : 1630-1637 — Relations with Ikkeri, down to 

1630 — Hostilities continued, 1630 — Renewed aggressions in 
the north and the north-west, 1630-1631 — More aggressions, 

1631- 1634 — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 1635-“ 
Ohamaraja’s Royal titles — Political position of Mysore, 
1637 — Ghamaraja’s Rule: 1617-1620 — Minister, Dalavais 
and officers, 1620-1637 — Administrative and other measures : 
(a) Settlement of conquered tracts; (6) Organisation of 

, elephant-hunting ; (c) Institution of the armoury — Religious 
toleration — -Gifts, grants, etc.— Court life : Chamaraja’s 
avocations — Religious disputations — literary activity — 

Progress of Kannada literature — Domestic life — Death, May 
2, 1637- — Chamaraja Wodeyar in history and tradition — 
An estimate of Chamaraja Wodeyar, 


O N JULY 3, 1617, twelve days after the death of Raja 
Wodeyar, Chamaraja Wodeyar V succeeded to the 
throne of Mysore.^ He was the grand- 
of Wodeyar and son of 

Narasaraja by Honnamamba (tlonna- 
jamma).^ Chamaraja Wodeyar was born on April 21, 
1603, and was in his fifteenth year at the time of his 


1, Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 44: Paingala, Ashadha Su. 10 ; also Annals, I. 49. 

2. G., Mys. Diat. Suppl. Th& Honnalagere copper-plate 

grrawi (Jairaary 1623) 11. 3-4 : 

MaisriraBdjabhnpalasiinorNarasarajaiah] 

SanjaiO HonnamUmbayam Ghamarajendra bMpatihW 
■ See &lm Ibid., 11. 26-27 ; and I. 66. 


6 
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accession.'^ The earliest available litliic records of his 
reign refer to him as “Chamaraja Wodeyar, son of 
Narasaraja Wodeyar” and “Chamaraja Wodeyar of 
Mayisiir (Mysore) ruling in Seringapatam,” 

The years 1617-1620 marked the period of Chamaraja’s 
Politick Develop- minority. During this period/ arranp- 
ment ; ments had been made for his education 

First Phase ; 1617- and training in the palace at Seringa- 
patam while the affairs of the kingdom 
were being actually administered by Bettada-Arasu 
(Chamappa),® Dalavai of Mysore since February 1617. 
Chamaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary of Vira-Eama- 
Deva IV (1614-1630 ? 1633) of Vijaya- 
situatioif^ poiitacfti jjagar. During the period covered by 
Chamaraja’s minority, Vlra-Bama- 
Deva had been securely established on the throne at 
Penukonda. The Empire was slowly recovering from 
the disastrous effects of the civil war of 1616-1617. The 
menace of the Muhammadans of Bijapur on the south 
was becoming more and more pronounced. Disruptive 
tendencies were slowly at work among the feudatories. 
Though there were signs of settled government, there 
was very little effective central control, particularly over 
the remote parts in the south. The general political 
situation in the country was eminently suited for the 
steady and systematic expansion of a kingdom like 

3. Mys. JDho. Piir,, 1. 43: ^ahhahrit, VaiMklia, ha, 6; of. Annals, I. 49: 

Pariihhava, AslMdha ha, & IB, 1606). The authority of thtv earlier 
Ms. is preferred here. Wilks (I. 64), following this Ms., states that 
Ohamaraja was “ a youth of fifteen ” at the time of his accession in 1617. 

4. E. G., Ill (1) My. 17 (.Tune 1620), 11. 6-7 : Na.rasarttja Wodayara 'imtra/rdda 

Ohumardja Woderavaru ; IV (2) Hg. 21 (1624), 1.3: ^rrranywpttt^anu- 
vanrd'tiva Mayisfira GJutmardja W^e[yaru]. These two records are 
private grants. 

5. Awnals, I. 54-56. 

6. See E. G., Ill (1) Sr. 36 (November 29, 1620), 11. 6-6, referring to Chaniappa 

as the Dakvai of Chamaraja Wodeyar ( . . . Chainardjodeyara-naTa 
Valavuyi Chdmappanasiarti). Ohamappa of this litliic record is 
identical with Bettada-Arasu, the latter name being only a shortened 
form of Bettada-ChSmappa or Bettada-Ohiime Urs. The .Mys. .Dho, 
pur. (1. 66) refers to this name in its still shorter form, Bettappa, 
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Mysore. It was but natural that Dalavai Bettada-Arasu 
had first to direct his attention towards this objective. 
As indicated already, Mysore was, as it were, hemmed in 
by the dominions of Jagadeva-Eaya of Channapatna in 
the north, by the kingdom of Madura (under Muttu- 
Virappa Nayaka 1, 1609-c. 1623) in the south, and by the 
principalities of local chieftains in the east and the west. 
In 1618 {Kdlayuht'i) Jagadeva-Eaya despatched 
an embassy to Seringapatam, with pre- 
the north, 1618 . sents (consisting of an elephant named 
Bdmalinga and 3,000 varakas), seeking 
Chamaraja Wodeyar’s assistance in connection with the 
acquisition of Chiknayakanahalli.'^ Chamaraja, however, 
desired Bettada-Arasu to send back the presents and 
attempt the acquisition for Mysore of Nagamangala, 
an important dependency of Jagadeva-Eaya himself. 
Bettada-Arasu marched on thither, at the head of his 
forces. At a village named Honne-madu,® he was obstructed 
by Doddaiya, elder brother of Channaiya of Nagamangala, 
an adherent of Jagadeva-Eaya. A scuffle ensued, in 
which Doddaiya was slain. Proceeding further, Bettada- 
Arasu laid siege to Nagamangala. Thereupon Anku^a- 
Eaya,® brother, and Prime minister, of Jagadeva-Eaya, 

7. Mys. Dho. Vam., fE. 21-22; Amials, I. 52-53; see also 0. Vam., 34; and 

C. Vi., 11, .Tagadeva-Baya is identical with “Jugdeo Bow "and 

“Jugdeo Eaj ” of Willcs (1. 63-65). His actual name in its Telugu form 
was Jagadeva-Bayalu. Inscriptions and literary woi'ks (like the C. Vam.) 
spell the name in its Kannada form, Jagadeva-Eaya. He was 
colloquially known as Jagade-Eaya, hy which name he is referred to in 
the Mys. Dho. Pftr., Mys. Baj. Oha. a-nd. A?mal8. The Mys. Dho. Vam. 
spells it in both the forms. 

8. An extant village in the Mandya taluk (.see List of Villages, 2^. The 

chronicles speak of Honne-madu as situated in the Hirlsave region 
(Hassan district), which is not identifiable. The former identification 
seems more probable, since the place commands the passage to Naga- 
mangala. 

9. Jagadeva-Bdyana odavuitidaTtddanJcuia-JRdya (C. Vam., 34); AnguSa- 

Bdjam . i . Bdya-vajiranemha ' piridum birudaniidiramparilla- 
vemha . . . (G. Fi., II, 78-74). In the light of the latter passage and 
the context (Ibid., II, 74-76), the word vajirais to be taken in its two-fold 
sense, visi., minister and cavalier. Evidently, as the Prime minister of 
Jagadeva-Iiaya, AnkuSa-Baya seems to have been a reputed cavalier. 

0.K 
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put up a stout opposition and raised the siege. Bettada- 
Arasu was obliged to retrace his steps to Seringapatam. 
But, on his way back, he found himself attacked by 
Gopalarajaiya of Kannambadi, a recalcitrant chieftain. 
Halting at Honne-madu, Bettada-Arasn requisitioned for 
reinforcements from the capital and, on their arrival, 
laid siege to Hosakote,^® a fort belonging to Jagadeva- 
Raya. He gave battle to Anku^a-Raya. and Gopalarajaiya, 
and put both of them to rout. Hosakote was taken and 
among the spoils acquired were two elephants (named 
Bhojardja and Ghohhaliha) and several insignias. These 
were sent to Seringapatam and Bettada-Arasu was about 
to re-attempt the acquisition of Nagamangala. 

At this juncture, affairs in the south seemed to call for 
Bettada-Arasu ’s immediate attention. 
News reached him that some difference 
had arisen as between the Palegar 
of Hanayakankote (below the ghats) and the chiefs 
of the surrounding places.^^ Western Danayakan- 
kute was, as we have seen, the southern limit of the 
kingdom of Mysore, almost coterminous with the 
dominions of the Nayak of Madura; and it had been 
assigned by Raja Wodeyar to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar 
as a rent-free estate (umbali). Any trouble, therefore, 
arising in the south-east of this limit, would naturally 
have its repercussion on, and threaten the safety of, the 
kingdom of Mysore. It was, therefore, in the fitness of 
things for Mysore to advance further and take possession 
of Hanayakankote and other places in its neigbourhood, 
below the ghats. Accordingly, Bettada-Arasu sent 
thither a contingent at the head of Mallarajaiya, a 
relation of his d® Hanayakankote was besieged, Mean- 

10. An fixtant village in the Nagamangala taluk (see List of Villcujes, 101). 
Ill the poetical language of the G. Yam. (l.c.) and 0. Fi (l.o.), this event 
is made to appear as if it took place towards the latter part of Cliamarsija’s 
reign. But, as narrated above, it was connected with the affairs of 1618. 

11. Annals, I. 5;], ’ 12, Mys, Lho- Vam., ff, 22 ; Annals, I. 68-54, 
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time the Palegar of the place had sought the assistance 
of the Nayak of Madura (Muttu-Virappa Nayaka I) who, 
through the mediation of his agent, Chikkappa-Setti, 
eventually concluded a truce with Mallarajaiya, fixing 
on the Palegar of Danayakankote an annual tribute of 
12,000 varahas to Mysore. Whereupon the siege was 
raised ; Chikkappa-Setti went back to Madura ; and 
Mallarajaiya returned to Seringapatam with the stipulated 
amount of tribute. 

Thereafter, Bettada-Arasu, having temporarily relin- 
quished his attempts at the acquisition 
Nagamangala, turned towards the 
other dependencies of Jagadeva-Raya. 
In November 1619, he took possession of Maddiir from 
Benne-Honni-Vithanna who had, it is said, formerly 
received it as a rent-free gift from Nanjarajaiya of 
Talakad.^^ This was followed by the acquisition by him 
from the same person of Keregodu, in 1620 (Baudri)}^ 
These activities resulted in the extension of the sphere 
of influence of Mysore in the direction of Channapatiia, 
the seat of Jagadeva-Raya, in the north. 

The power and influence of Bettada-Arasu and his 
Pall of Daiavai adherents in the court of Seringapatam, 
Bettada-Arasu, 1620- during 1617-1620, appear to have been 
not inconsiderable, for, about this time, 
according to the Ghi'k'kadevardya-Va7nsdvali^^ Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina-Bevaraja Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar 
and elderly members of the Royal House, had been away 
from Seringapatam on a pilgrimage to Melkote, Tirupati, 
Kanchi, Kumbakonam, Srirangam, Ramesvaram and 
other sacred places. In April 1620, however, Chamaraja 
attained his majority. This was, it would seem, a serious 


Vi. Mys. Dho. Fur., II, 2; Mys. Dho. 23 ; of. Annals, !. 50-51. 

14. Mys. Dho. Vam,, l.c. ; see also and compare Mys, Dho,, Fur., H. 1-2 ; and 
Annals, I, 51. 

16. P. 33, 
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blow to the prominence of Bettada-Arasu, while it proved 
a source of strength to the powerful court party. By 
way of counteracting their seductive influence, Bettada- 
Arasu ordered the removal of the personal servants of 
Ghamaraja Wodeyar, including the latter’s teacher 
(Eanganatha-Dikshita) and physician (Bommarasa- 
Pandita), appointing in their places men of his owm 
choice d® so influential, indeed, was the old court party, 
that the new servants were soon thrown out and 
Ghamaraja was, as usual, being attended upon by his 
former attendants. To Bettada-Arasu, this state of 
affairs was the most humiliating, and he resented the 
flouting of his authority. At this turn of affairs, his 
younger brother, Dodda-Ghamappa, and the latter’s son, 
Chikka-Chamappa, to ensure their own predominance 
and the continuity of office of Bettada-Arasu, conspired 
against Ghamara ja’s life, anticipating the sure installation 
in his place of Immadi-Baja Wodeyar, the youngest son 
of Baja Wodeyar. Their deliberations were, however, 
overheard by a chambermaid and promptly communicated 
to Ghamaraja. An inquiry was instituted ; Dodda- 
Ghamappa and Ghikka-Chfimappa were found guilty of 
treason and capital punishment was inflicted on both of 
them. Bettada-Arasu, in view of his own safety, was 
about to leave Seringapatam. Early in 1621, however, 
he was sent for, lest he should join the insurgent Palegars 
and foment trouble against Mysore ; his eyes were put 
out and he was kept in confinement for the rest of his 
iifed'^ InMarchl621,Linganna of Banniir was appointed 
Dalavai of Mysore in succession to Bettada-Arasu, and 
Ghamaraja began his independent rule.^^ 

16. Annals., 1. \ vAm Myn. DJio. Vam., ho. 

17. The latest available record referring to Bettada-Arasu (Ghamappa) i.s, as 

already pointed out Gn. 6 dated in November 1620. Since, 

as we shall see, Liugaiiija of Baimur was appointed Dalavai of OlnTmanlja 
in March 1621, it is possible that Bettada-Arasu was deprived of his 
oliice between these dates, Trobably we would not be far wrong if we 
fix this event early in 1621. 

18. AnnaU, I. 65 ; see also Mys. Pur., I. 66 and Mys. Dho. Vam,, Ibid. 
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Local campaigns, 
1621-1626. 


The first act of Chamaraja Wodeyar, shortly after the 
Second Phase: of Dalavai Bettada-Arasu, was to 

1621 - 1626 . inaugurate a series of campaigns with 

a view to expand the kingdom of 
Mysore in all the eight directions 
(digjayangeyyalujjugisi)}^ In October 1621, Dalavai 
Linganna, under the direction of Chamaraja, marched 
towards the east, taking possession of Talakad from 
S6marajaiya.^° In May 1623, he took Malavalli after a 
tough siege, putting to rout the army of Jagadeva-Raya 
(which had proceeded to the relief of the place) and 
promising assurance of protection to the inhabitants 
(:umgarge kaval-nanibugeyanith^.^^ In December, 
Arikutbara was taken from Baloji Nayaka, son of 
Ghannaraja Nayaka;^^ and in May, Biikankere and 
Sindhughatta were acquired from Jagadeva-Raya.^"* In 
May 1625, Satyagala — ^formerly belonging to Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad — was taken and in July, Heggaddevankote 
was acquired from Ghannaraja Wodeyar.^® Early in 
January 1626, Dalavai Linganna laid siege to Channa- 
patna and, in the struggle which followed, was slain by 
Channaiya of Nagamangala.^"^ 


19. G. Fam., 33-34; G. Fi., II, 64-82. In the poetical lauguage of these works, 
the campaigns are mixed up and made to appear as having taken place 
in x'egixlar succession within a short space of time during the life-period 
of Chamaraja Wodeyar. But they actually took place at considerable 
intervals during different years of his reign. The gleanings from, and 
references to, these texts are, accordingly, to be understood in their 
chronological setting, with reference to the more specific authority of the 
chronicles compared with one another. See also and comi>are Wilks’s 
List of Conquests ol Chamaraja (1, 55~5G), which is based primarily on 
the My 8. Dho. Far, Devaohandra {Bdj. Kath.y XII. 468-469), in the 
main, closely follows the 0. Yarn., in detailing Ghamaraja’s conquests. 

20. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 3; of. Mys. Dho. Yam., l.c. ; C. Yam., 33; C. YL, 
n, 64-66. 

‘21. Annals, 1. Bl] also Mys. Dho. Yam,, E. M. 

22. C. Yam., 33; C. Vi., 11, 66. 

2‘d. Mys. Dho. Pur., 1.0.', Annals, l.c. 

24, Ibid., II. 3A Annals, l.c. 25. Ibid., II, 4. 

26. Ibid., ; see also ajid compare Wilks, I. 64-65. 

27. Annals, I. 57 ; also compare Mys. Dho, Yam., ff. 24. 
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On the fall of Linganna, Basavalinganna was appointed 
TM,dFU«,:U^ Dalafai.® In March 

1630. 1626, proceeding in the south, Basava- 

Looai campaigns, linganna took Honganiir and Amnia- 
chavadi which formerly belonged to 
Nanjaraja of Hadinad.^ In July, turning westwards, he 
acquired Hadya from Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna 
(Piriyapattana) and Katte-Malalavadi from Prabhu- 
Channaraja Wodeyar.^ Marching towards Piriyapatna, 
he next broke up, it is said, a combination of Channaraja 
Wodeyar and Gopalarajaiya, chiefs of Katte-Malalavadi 
and Kannambadi, sending the former a captive to 
Seringapatam.^^ . Then he laid siege to Piriyapatna 
which was defended by Bommarasaiya (a minister of 
Nanjunda-Arasu)^^ assisted by Singala-Eaya of Ikkeri 
(Keladi).^® Basavalinganna requisitioned for fresh re- 
inforcements from Seringapatam under Niyogi Bomma- 
rasaiya ; and with these pressed on the siege, putting his 
opponents to rout, cutting off the nose of Singala-Baya 
and capturing an elephant (named Bolamalla) among the 
spoils. Bommarasaiya of Piriyapatna was ultimately 
obliged to sue for peace with the Niyogi of Mysore, 
agreeing to send annually to Seringapatam an elephant 
and a cash contribution of 3,000 varahas.^^ Dalavai 
Basavalinganna followed up this victory by the acquisition 
of HanasOge and Saligrama (dependencies of Piriya- 
patna) and returned to Seringapatam where, it is 
said,'*^® he made Ghannaraj a Wodeyar (of Katte-Malalavadi) 

28. ISit? ; see also Mys. n/io. PiZr., I. 66. 

29. Mys. Dho. Fur., II. 6; Annals,'l. 61. 

80. II. 6-6 M6id., 1.0. 2,1. Annals,!, m. 

32. Ibid ; also see and compare Mys. Dho. Vam,, If. 26. 

83. See C. Vam., 33; G. Vi., II, 68; also Mys. Dho. Fcwji., il. 26. 
[According to the Keladi'Nnpa’Vijayam (c. 1800), Ke]a,di was the 
capital of the Ruling Chiefs (Nay ales) of Ikkeri, between 1000-1612; 
Ikkeri, between 1512-1638; andBednur (Bidarfir or Venupiira), between 
1639-1768. See also Ch. VIII of this work. To avoid confusion, the 
kingdom is I’eferred to throughout by the genei'al name, Ikkeri. ) 

31. Annnh, l.c. Mys. Dho. Vam., £f. 25-26; G. Vam., l.o. ; C. Vi., II, OB-69. 

25, Annals, l.c. 86.114(1,1, 58. 
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confess his fault and obtained for him the king’s pardon. 
In July 1626, Tagadur and Kottagala were acquired from 
Prabhudeva and Lingarajaiya, respectively;^^ and in 
December, Jadale was taken from Ghannarajaiya of 
Heggaddevankote.^® 

In or about 1627, Basavalinganna laroceeded against 
Ghatta-Mudaliar {Ghatta-Madandri) , a 
recalcitrant chieftain in the south-east 
(agmyadol) of Mysore, below the ghats. 
Ghatta-Mudaliar was forced to submit and sue for peace 
with the Dalavai, tendering 3,000 varahas with an 
elephant (named Ghengodeya) and an ivory palankeen.^® 
Following closely on Basavalinganna’ s return, Ghatta- 
Mudaliar, it is said,^° again proved troublesome to Mysore. 
About the end of 1627, Basavalinganna was sent against 
him a second time. Ghatta-Mudaliar was thoroughly 
humbled and an annual tribute of 3,000 varahas settled 
on him. During the next three years the Dalavai. stayed 
in Seringapatam and died in February 1630, just at a 
time when he was about to re-attempt the acquisition of 
Nagamangala.^^ 

In March 1630, Vikrama-Baya, a brother of Bettada- 
, Arasu, was appointed Dalavai in succes- 

FourtJi Phase-. . , -r, r 42 -d j. 

1630 - 1637 . Sion to Basavalinganna.*^ Between 

E e 1 a t i 0 u s with April and October (1 6 3 0) , the attention 
Ikkeri, down to 1630. Ghamaraja Wodeyar and Dalavai 
Yikrama-Raya seems to have been directed towards 
Ikkeri, in the north-west of the kingdom of Mysore. 
We have seen how Singala-Raya of Ikkeri assisted the 
chief of Piriyapatna (Nanjunda- Arasu) during the siege 
of that place by Dalavai Basavalinganna in July 1626 and 


37. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 6 ; Annals,!. 51. 38. Ibid., II. 7; lUd. 

39 U'liH Dho. Yam., ff. 24; Annals,!. O. Ymn., 33. Ghatta-Mudalhir is 
coilofixiially spelt as Ghatti-Modaliar, in the. Chrouioles. 

40. AmrnU, l.c. 41. Ibid., of. Mys. Dho. Yam., ff. 25. 

42. Ibid • Ibid; see also Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 66. Dalaviii Vikrama-Eaya is 
found referred to in a lithic record of c. 1630 [E. G. Ill (1) Md. 4] . 
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how he (Singala-Raya) sustained defeat and discomfiture 
at the hands of the latter. Singala-Baya appears to 
have been a general of Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri (1582-1629), whose object in proceeding thither 
was, ostensibly, the extension of the sphere of his 
influence in the direction of the kingdoms of the 
Changalvas and Mysore. In any case, the chastisement 
of Smgala>Eaya by Mysore, in 1626, seems to have formed 
the starting-point of hostility between her and Ikkeri. 
Already about the close of the reign of Hiriya-Venkatappa 
Nayaka, a civil war had broken out between the two 
sons of Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka of Tarlkere on the 
question of partition of the latter’s estate, and Mysore, 
along with the chiefs of Beliir, Chintanakal, Sira (Sirya) 
and other places, had, it is said,^® espoused the cause of 
the younger son of Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka against 
the elder who was backed up by Venkatappa Nayaka 
himself. The civil war, however, terminated in favour of 
the elder brother and all the adherents of the younger 
retired when Venkatappa Nayaka appeared in person at 
the head of his army. 

The hostility of Mysore towards Ikkeri, however, 
continued unabated during the reign of 
Virabhadra Nayaka (1629-1645), suc- 
cessor of Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka I, 
against whom there was a general combination of the 
chiefs of the south, Mysore not excepted. A Jesuit letter 
from Canara,^^ dated in 1630, speaks of “ the kings who 
are at war with this king in the upper ghats and also 
send help to the people of the lower ghats,” and says, 
“ The king of Bamguel has rebelled against the said king 
Virabadar Naique, and the king of Palpare and the king 


43. A>. N. V.,Y. 83-84. 

44. Cited in Eev, H. Haras’s article, Tho Mxpamion Warn of Venkahtpjya- 
Natjalca of IkJceri, hi the Proceedings of ihe Indian Historical Becords 

Vol. XI, p. 112. 
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of Mayziar^”^ (Mysore) are lending him aid. The follow- 
ing have also rebelled against the said king : the queen 
of Olala and the queen of Carnate . . . so that, 

from the Canhoroto to Batecalla everything is in revolt 
and the king Virabhadar Naique is no longer master 
of anything below the ghats and is in such straits that he 
will no more be able to recover his losses . . . ” 

Evidently by about the close of 1630, it would appear, 
the crushing of Ikkeri had become a serious problem to 
Mysore. 

Almost simultaneously, the conquest of the possessions 
^ , of Jagadeva-Bay a continued to engage 

sions in the north the attention 01 Gliamaraja woqeyar. 
1630-1631.“"'*^"^"'*’ October 1680, he directed the’ siege 
of Channapatna.^® The place was taken 
by Dalavai Yikrama-Baya after a strenuous fight, and this 
was followed by the annexation of Kfekanhalli (Kapi- 
karanahalli) and the siege and acquisition of Nagamangala 
(in December).^’’ In March 1631, : Bellur, another 
dependency of Jagadeva-Baya — then in the possession of 
Parama-ravuta G-uruvanna, a general of the chief of 
Ghiknayakanahalli — was taken after a hard fight, in 
which Guruvanna was slain and his army put to rout.^® 
This victory was followed by a truce concluded with 
Mysore by the chief of Ghiknayakanahalli, who, in 
token of his submission, sent to' Ghamaraja presents 


46. Cf. Eev. H. Heras (IHd, p. 122) who writes This seems to be the 
lirija of Mysore. Probably Veiikatappa had encroached upon the Mysore 
territory, though no record of this fact is hitherto known.” But, as we 
have seen above, there were relations between Mysore and Ikkeri as 
early as July 1626. 

46. Mya. JDho. Piir., II. 7; Annals, I. 61; also G. Vani., 34. 

47. Ibid., 11. 7-8; Mys. D7io. Vam., &. QS-2G ; Annals, I. 61, 69 ; see also 
O. Vam,, 1.0. ; and C. Vi,, H, 77. 

48. Ibid., II. 8; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 26 ; 0. Vam., l.o. ; (7. Pi., II, 78-82, 

(xuruvauna was evidently a distinguished cavalier. All the axithorities 
invariably mention him by his title {Varnma-ravuta), Only the Mys. 
Dho. Vavi. refers to both his title and actual name, Wilks (I. 66) spells 
the name as “ Peram Eawata.” v / ^ . 
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consisting of robes and jewels and an elephant (named 
Bdmalinga) 

Between 1631-1634, Chamaraja Wodeyar appears to 
have been engaged in a series of 
aggressions in the north-west of Mysore. 
About the close of 1631, marching 
against the chief of Hole-Narasipur (Lakshmappa 
N ayaka) , he inflicted a crushing defeat on him, accepting 
from him presents of gold and jewels and an elephant 
(named Kanaka- Vasaoita) Proceeding further, Chama- 
raja directed his campaign against the chief of Belur 
(Venkatappa or Venkatadri ? Nayaka), who had incurred 
his ill-will by his encroachments on the boundaries of 
Mysore. Chamaraja successively defeated the army of 
Belur in three pitched battles at Cholenahalli iCholeyana- 
palli), Anekere and Yeleyiir,®^ amidst great loss, putting 
to rout Bhaira Nayaka, Sala Nayaka and Piivala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka who had espoused the chief’s cause. 
In February 1634, Chiimaraja laid siege to and took 
possession of Kolatur — otherwise known as Channaraya- 
patna — from Venkatappa Nayaka of Beliir.®^ The place, 
it is said,®^ had been formerly annexed from one PuttagiN- 
Hebbaruva by Lakshmappa Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur, 
who had given it away as a rent-free village {umbali) to 
his son, Channa-raya. Ghanna-raya having built a fort 
there, the place became known as Ghannarayapatna which 
bad been later acquired by Venkatappa Nayaka. The 
acquisition of Ghannarayapatna by Chamaraja, in 1634, 

49. G. Vam., l.c. 

50. Ibid., G. n., II, 70-71; also Mya. Dho. Vam., H. 26; My.a, B,lJ. 
Gha., 21] also see aud compare iil«y ZaiA., XII. 468. The accpiiaitiou of 
Nagamangala in 1630 seems to have opened the way to tlie furtlujr 
advance of Mysore in the north-west. Hence these activitiejs between 
1631-1634, 

51. Extant villages in the Ghannarayapatna taluk (see Lkt of Vil- 
laifea, 126). 

62. Mya. Dho. Frrr., II. 9-10; Mya. Dho. Vam., l.c.]; I. 51-52: also 

a. Vam., l.c. ; C. Vi., 11, 71. 

53. Mys. Dho. Pur. and Annals, l.G,' 
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marked the culminating point of his advance in the 
north-west of Mysore.®^ 

During the early years of his reign we find Chamaraja 
Relations with Wodeyar openly acknowledging the 
Vijayanagar, down suzerainty of Vira-Eama Deva IV of 
Vijayanagar,^® Literary works and 
inscriptions for the period c. 1625-1634 seem to point to 
Chamaraja as an almost independent local ruler, probably 
in keeping with the series of his conquests.®® The last 
years of Chamaraja’s reign syncbronised with the early 
part of the reign of Venkata II of Vijayanagar (1633?- 
1642), of whom he appears to have been a loyal feudatory. 
Indeed, Mysore, under Chamaraja Wodeyar, figured 
prominently among the local powers represented at the 
court of Venkata (at Penukonda), on the occasion of his 
installation on January 13, 1635 (Bhd'va, Mdgha ki. 5),®^ 

64., Satyanatha Aiyar, on the authoi'ity of a Mackenzie Mcmiesaript, refers to 
an invasion of Madura by Mysore under Harasura (Karaohuri?) Nandi- 
Rfija, and a counter-invasion of Mysore by Madura before 1633, during 
the early years of the reign of Tiruniala Nayaka of Madura («. 1623-1659) 
and the latter part of the I’eign of Chainaraja Wodeyar {Ndyaks of 
Madura, pp. 119-120). There is no evidence in support of tills position, 
since Chamaraja during 1630-1634 was, as we have seen above, engaged 
in a series of local conquests in the north and north-west of Mysore ; nor 
had he a general by name Harasura (or Rarachdri?) Nandi-Raja. On the 
contrary, a further examination of the manuscript itself (Taylor, Or. 
Hint. Mss., II. 169) would go to show that the events, referred to, took 
place “ when Deva-Rayer-Udiyar was reigningin My.sore.” The " i)6va- 
Rayer-Udiyar ’ ’ mentioned is, of course, identical with Devaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore (1669-1673). It seems, therefore, open to question whether these 
events could not have happened during that reign. Vide f.n. 60 to 
Ch. X, for a further notice of this reference. 

• 55. See B.C., III (1) My. 17 (1620); Sr. 36 (1620); and Md. 17 (1623) ; Mys. 
Dist. Suppl. Yol,, Md, 17 (revised) and 166 (1623). 

66. Vide references cited in the section on GJiumaraja's titles. 

67. Vide Venkaiaiya’s Immadi-Tamma-Ituya~Kempa-Buya-Fadayaln {llad5) 
a P. L., Ms. (No. 18-8-i) in the Mad-. Or. Lih., Chs. I-II, ff. 1-41. 
According to this contemporary Kannada poem, Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1569-1668) was the right-hand man of Venkata II {matridalM'pati 
Venkata-Bay (ir a hhujadanda) whom he securely established on the 
throne of Vijayanagar {narapatiya sivih&aanava nilisi', sthiradi Btlya-ra 
simMsanava nilisi) by subjugating the recalcitrant chiefs of Dodbajlapur, 
Kandikere, Sirya, Hande, Bijjavara, Kolala, Dhuligote, Kundurupe and 

. other places in the Karnatak, and exacting tribute from them 
(kappagala terisi). Among the loyalists, said to have been assembled by 
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offering liini presents which consisted of a rutting 
elephant (named Animuttii), jewels (including a necklace 
set with precious stones) and robes.^® Again, we also 
find Chamaraja Wodeyar referring to the overlordship of 
Venkata, in the Mdkuballi copper-plate grant dated 
February 21, 1635 {Bhdva, Phdlguna su. 15).°® 

The political position of Chamaraja Wodeyar as the 
ruler of Mysore is, perhaps, best 
evidenced by the extant literary works 
and inscriptions of his reign referring 
to him as having been adorned by the following, among 
other, titles and insignias Birud-antemhara-ganda 
(champion over those who say they have such and such 
titles), ^7'vmad-rdjddliirdja-rdja-paramesvara (emperor of 
kings), Apratima-vlra (unparalleled hero), Kathdriya- 
sdlva (a daggered hawk to his enemies), Vairi-gaja- 
gan^a-hli&runda (a double-headed eagle to the elephants, 
hostile kings), Qaja-hmte'kdra (hunter of elephants), 

Imma^i-Keinpe-Ga-a^a ou the occasion of Venkata’s installation (at 
Penukonda) in .Tannary 1635, were the rulers of Kereyfir, Hosakote, 
Devanahalji, Chikbaljapur, Masti, Bagalur and Mysore. For his merito- 
rious services in the cause of the Empire, Immadi-Kempe-Gauda is said 
to have been duly honoured by Venkata with robes and jewels (such as 
pendants, medallions, etc.) and two rutting elephants named 'NUa- 
kantha and Srnnalinga (II, ft. 23-41, vv. 14-39). The earlier part of the 
poem throws a good deal of light on the general political conditions in tlic 
Earnatak during the years which followed the death of Vlra-Bama- 
Deva IV of Vijayanagair. (1614-1630 ? 3633) (I, ff. 1-16 ; II, if. 16-23). The 
value of the work for the history of the times of Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi, is not inconsiderable. The poet Venkataiya refers to himself 
as the son of Poramava-Timmappaiya and dedicates the work to 
Chlkka-Euppakka (a consort of Immadi-Kempe-Gauda), on July 22, 
1635 (Yuva, Srdvana ha. 3) (II, if. 41). He not iufreiiuently eulogises 
Immadi-Kempe-Gauda, of whom he was evidently a proteg6. Cf. Kar. 
Ka. Gha. (HI. 298) which mentions this poem as an anonymoiis work, 
fixing it in c. 1650. 

.58. Ibid., II, if. 28, V. 22; . . . Maisftravara Icarasi Bayarige santusha- 
dindaninmitenipa tmdagajava kantimatiuda uvuiara kaidltavidle mra 
muntdda bhwshandmbarava kodisi. 

59, M. A. B., 1924, pp. 22-28, No. 

60. Vide colophons to ASvaidstra, GhdmardjfSkti-Vildsa and BralmdUara- 
Khanda; also see B. G., 11 SB. 250 and 352 (1634); M. A. B., 1924, 
1.0. (1635). For details about the literary works, see under Literary 
activity. 
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Sankha (conch), Ghakni (discus), Makara (crocodile), 
Matsya (fish), Sarabha (unicorn), Sdlva (hawk), Ganda- 
bherunda (double-headed eagle), Dharani-Vardha (boar), 
Hanuma (monkey), Gariida {eoigle) , Ankusa (hook), 
Kuthdra (axe) and Swnha (lion) . These titles and 
insignias were, as indicated above, significant from the 
local point of view. Among the titles, Birud-antembara- 
ganda was, as we have seen, the distinctive appellation 
of the rulers of Mysore from the time of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III (1513-1563). Others, 
likeMalid-rajddlhirdja-rdja-para'niesvara, AprcUima-vlra, 
Ganda-hherimda, Gaja-bmtekdra and JDharam-Vdrdha, 
were distinct borrowals, mostly from Vijayanagar, and 
seem to convey ideas of universal conquest and 
imperialism. Most of the insignias had been, as already 
referred to, acquired by Eaja Wodeyar during different 
years of his reign (1578-1617). 

By 1637, the last year of Chamaraja’s reign, the 
political position of the kingdom of 
of MysorS 1637."'*'“' Mysore was as follows : On the north, 
it had been extended as far as Channa- 
patna and Nagamangala ; in the west and north-west, up 
to Piriyapatna and Channarayapatna ; and in the east and 
south-east, as far as Malavalli and Danayakankote. 
Indeed the CMkkadevardya'Vamsdvali does, seem 
correctly to echo this position when it depicts that, 
towards the close of his reign, Ghamaraja had finished 
his campaigns in all the directions, extended his favour 
to the rulers of Ikkeri, Banavar, Basavapatna and other- 
places — who had latterly acted in a friendly fashion 
towards him — and brought the entire Kannada country 
under his control {Kannada'-nddellama7n bamkke tandii) 
The reference to the friendly disposition of Ikkeri 
i^nitrablidvadol pattidirkeri . . . ), in particular, 

towards Mysore, is further significant. We have seen 
how there prevailed hostile relations between the two 


61. p. 34, 
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kingdoms during 1626-1630 and how during 1630-1634 
Chamaraja had extended his kingdom as far as parts of 
Bangalore and Hassan districts by the acquisition of 
places belonging to Jagadeva-Eaya and the chiefs of 
Chiknayakanahalli, Belur and Hole-Narasipur, During 
1634-1637, Virabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri, in view% 
apparently, of this stronger political position of Mysore, 
had probably found it expedient to move on friendly 
terms with Chamaraja Wodeyar. 

Although the earliest available record of the reign of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar is dated in June 
the administration of Mysore, 
during the period of his minority 
(1617-1620), was actually in the hands of his first 
Dalavai, Bettada-Arasu. To the latter, indeed, as we 
have seen, belongs the credit of maintaining the political 
integrity of the kingdom of Mysore and making a definite 
beginning in the policy of expansion in the north and the 
south. Bettada-Arasu appears to have continued in 
office for more than six months after Chamaraja attained 
his majority (in May 1620), as is borne out by a lithic 
record dated November 29, 1620, in which he makes 
a grant of the village of Anevala for God Mahabale^vara 
of the “ Mysore hill ” (Chamundi Hills), on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse, for the merit of Chamaraja Wodeyar.*'^ 
On the fall of Bettada-Arasu early in 1621, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar was securely established in his personal rule. 
The rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar during 1620-1637 
Mim.ier, Daiavik thoroughly bore the impress of his 
and officers, 1620 t personality. The Honnalagere eopper- 
jpZcfcte g'mwt (1623)®^ speaks of him as 
having been ruling Mysore seated on the famous throne 

62. Vide t.ii. i mjira. 

613. m. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 36, 11. 7-9; . . . ^rfman~7nah(ldeva~divdtiama 

M.uisnra-beUaAa ^rl-MahahalHvara-Mvavige . . . Vide also f.n. 6 
and 16 mpra. 

64. Ibid., Mys. Dist. Suppl, VoL, Md. 165, 1. 5: l^riranyapcdtanadchyaia- 
Bluija-swihdsaniidMpah. 
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of Bhoja in Seringapatam, and mentions^^ also a minister 
of his, Bama[nu?]jaiya-Virupakshaiya-G6vindaiya, son 
of Appaji-Pandita and grandson of Hiriyanna-Pandita (of 
Akajapnra), of Kasyapa-gotra, AiivalayanEi-sutra and Eik- 
sakha. Other records of Ghamaraja Wodeyar point to 
his sovereignty of both Mysore and Seringapatam.® In 
his conquests, Ghamaraja Wodeyar was, as we have seen, 
considerably helped by Linganna of Bannur (March 
1621- January 1626), Basavalinganna (January 1626- 
February 1630) and Vikrama-Baya (March 1630-1637) — 
Daiavais in succession to Bettada-Arasu.® In the actual 
administration of the local parts, Ghamaraja Wodeyar, it 
would seem, was assisted by agents (kdrya-harta). Thus, 
we note, Basavalinganna, son of Kempa Wodeyar, 
administered the affairs of Ghamaraja at Talakad,® while 
Bajaiya was looking after the same in the Yedatore 
region.®® 

Ghamaraja Wodeyar is credited with having carefully 
brought in his acquisitions under the 
respective hoblis of the administrative 
units igadi) and maintained intact the' 
regulations of Baja Wodeyar.™ He is 
also, in 1626, reputed to have made 
elaborate arrangements with Channa- 
raja Wodeyar, chief of Katte-Malalavadi, 
for the catching, and purchase, of 


Administrative and 
other measures : 

{a) Settlement of 
conquered tracts. 

(6) Organisation of 
elephant-hunting. 

(c) Institutioir of 
the armoury. 


65.. Ibid, 11. 13-16, 72 {Qr,vinAayyahhy(i~mantriine) ; also Ibid., Md. 17 (revised) 
(Janutoy 1623), U. 6-9, etc. Of. WilU in Appendix III. 

66 See E.G., 11 SB. 260 and 362(1634) : Maisuru-PcdtanudhUvaraiMaisuru- 
Pattatia-yuravaradhUvara. The reference here is to Mysore and 
Seringapatam, Pattana being a shortened form of Srirangapattana. 
The expressions are in keeping with the local position of Ghamaraja 
Wodeyar at the height of his power after a series of conquests. See also 
sections on Ghdmaraja‘s relations with Vijayanagar and his titles. 

67. For a critical notice of Wilks’s position regarding the early Dajavais of 
Mysore, etc., Appendix in. . 

68. See E.O., III (1) TN. 13 (1683). Basavalinganna of this lithic record 
appears to have been distinct from Dalavai Basavalinganna who died in 
February 1630 (A waZs, 1. 69). 

69. Ibid., IV (2) Yd. 16 (1633). ■ 70. Annals, I. 61; See also Wilks, I. 66, 
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elephanfcs required for his army;’^ and, in or about 1635, 
to have erected in Mysore an armoury {alagina-chdvadi ; 
dlaguvane)., a substantial structure of three floors 
{muneleya jagali), for the preservation of various kinds 
of weapons (taken from the Palegars) and for the 
manufacture of new patternsl^ 

Ghamaraja Wodeyar was, we note,'^^ an ardent 

Vaishnava, adoring his family G-od 
Lakshmikanta of Mysore and devoutly 
serving Trinayanesvara (of Mysore), 
Goddess Chamundesvan of the Mahabalachala hill and 
Yishnvisa. Toleration was the cardinal feature of his 
religion. Saivism and Vaishnavism seemed to claim his 
equal share of attention, while he was solicitous towards 
Jainism alsoJ* Of the Jains, in particular, we find he 

71. I&ic2, I. .58-59; see also Mys. Dho. Vam., fi. 27-28. The catching. o£ 
elephants by ensnaring them into large-sized pits (Icappii,), seems to 
have been a very ancient practice in the southern and western pai’ts of 
the present district of Mysore. The price of elephants thus captured — 
and subsequently trained — was, it is interesting to note, I’egulated by 
Ghamariija Wodeyar as under: E’or an elephant with tusks measuring 
one tuU cubit {moln), 100 varahas •, one span {genu), 40 varahas ; three- 
fourths of a span (c7/r<fu-7.:o/»7>»,), SO varakas; for one, with tusks just 

. sproiiting up {nmgul/u.-'komhu), 25 varahm ; for a female elephant 
^ measuring- 5 cubits in length, 50 varahas; 4 cubits, 40 varahds and 
3 cubits, 30 varahas ; for a youngling (mari), 15 varahas (See Annals, l.c.), 
Evidently the title Gdja-hentekcira (hunter of elephants), ascribed to 
Ghamariija Wodeyar in the colophon to the GMmarujsMi-Vildsa already 
referred to {vide section on Ghamaraja- s titles and f.n. 60 sitpi’a)^ seems 
very significant. 

72. Annals, I. 61; Mys. Baj. Glia,, 21-22; Mys. Dho. Yam., ff. 26-27; 
also C. Yam..., 33-34 and G. Yi., II, 71-72, depicting the armoury as an 
index of OhamanTja’s prowe-ss and military glory. • 

73. Vide colophon to the GhamarajrMi-Yilusa:. ^ri-Laksh-^mMnta-'ijada- 
' ravinda-dvandva nvdiya.nda-manda.-malcaranda-'hmdu-sandrilutHvuda'iia- 

nirnialllsrtantah-lcarana TrinayanSSvara sadbhaktiyukta MahCihala- 
ehalu'wsn. l^rT-GhainundiJcumba sadbhakti ‘manditarada^ri-Ghamaruja- 
Odeyaravarii; also see B, <7., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Fof., Md. 155 (1623), 
.11.2-3: . . . VishnvUa :pujah satata Subha sam-ajaS-Glidmarajendra- 
hJwjah ] vide also C. Yam. (33-34) and G. Yi. (II, 64-82), depicting 
Ghamaraja against an essentially Vaishnava background, 

74. Vide references infra. Among the secondary sources, the Annals 
(I. ,56-67, 61-62) and the. Mys. Baj. Cha. (22) speak of the services of 
Ghamara ja Wodeyar and his Dalavais (Linganna of Banner and Vikrama- 
Eaya), in the Saiva and Vaishnava temples -at T.-Narasipur, GargeSvari, 

' Eanjangud, Seringapatam andMelkote. The Annals (1. 60), in particxilar, 
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was a good friend, being referred to'^® by them as SJiacl- 
dafsana-dkarma-stkdpandchdrya (lit. establisher of the 
dkarma of the six darsanas or schools of philosophy) 
and 8kad-dkarma~Gkakresvara (lit. ernperor promoting 
six kinds of dkarma or religion) . An interesting account 
is preserved"^® of how once, about the middle of 1681, 
Ohamaraja Wodeyar, while on a tour in the State, paid a 
visit to Sravana-Belagola, and how, on being grieved to 
learn that the Jain guru of the place — Charukirti-Pandita- 
Yoglndra of the Dakshinacharya family — had left it for 
Bhallatakl-pura in consequence of obstacles (to the 
worship of Jina) caused during the regime of Jagadeva- 
Eaya, he (Ohamaraja Wodeyar) at once arranged for the 
recall of the guru from the latter place, and later accorded 
him a fitting reception in Seringapatam, allowing him 
every facility for the exercise of his religious avocations 
in the Pontificate at Sravana-Belagola. 

Among the extant records of Ohamaraja Wodeyar’s 
reign, the Honnalagere^ copper-plate 
Grifts, grants, etc. grant, dated January 31, 1623,’^ 

registers the gift by him of three 
villages to his minister, Govindaiya, on the occasion of 

refers to a grant of the Aghalaya (GMmaraja-sarnudra) ograJiara of 32 
houses (in the Baohahalli-hobli of the Nagamangala-sthala), said to have 
been made by Ohamaraja Wodeyar to the three sects of Brahmans 
(Smdrthas, Madhvaa and ^ri-Vaiahnavm), in October 1631, on the occa- 
sion of a lunar eclipse. Devachandra {Eaj, Kabh., XII. 469) "writes of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar as having granted lands rent-free (umbali), to five 
Jain Pandits. See also sections on Court Life and Literary Activity. 

75. See E.C., II SB. 260 and 862 (1634). 

76. In the MiinivamMbhyudaya (c. 1700) of Chidananda (noticed in detail in 
Ch. XIV), II, 20-66. This work (11, 20) speaks of Chamaraja’s visit to 
Sravaija-BeJagola, just at a time when he had finished most of his 
campaigns against the surrounding chiefs. The Annals (I. 60) refers to 
this visit as having taken place at the instance of Bommarasaiya," Niyogi 
of Chamaraja Wodleyar ; and seems to place it shortly after Chamaraja’s 
acquisition of Nagamangala and Bellur (1630-1631). Since Belliir was, as 
we have seen, taken by Chamaraja. Wodeyar in March 1631 and since, 
according to the Annals (l.o.), Ohamaraja was in Seringapatam by 
October 1631, he appears to have visited Sravana-Bejagola about the 
middle of that year (April- June), 

77. E. 0„ Mys, List. Suppl Vol., Md. 166 (M.A. B., 1908, p. 23, para 75) ; 

1544, Dundubhi, Magha iu. 10. The grant bears the king’s signature 
as, * (see 1, 70), 
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ardhodaya, for the merit of bis parents. A. lithic record 
(of the same date)’® refers to a rent-free grant by Chama- 
raja to the same donee, of additional villages situated in 
the Maddur-sthala of the Kelale-nadu in the Seringapatam 
country. The Dalami-Agrahdrmn plates I, dated 
March 6, 1623,’® record the formation of an agralidra 
named Ghamaraja-samudra (consisting of the villages of 
Aladur and Navilur in the Tayiir-nadu of Miigur-sthala) 
and the grant of the same — divided into 41 shares, 40 being 
distributed among Brahmans and one set apart for God 
Gunja-Nrsimha — ^by Chamaraja Wodeyar, for the attain- 
ment of perpetual bliss by his father, Narasaraja Wodeyar. 
A lithic record of c. 1630®° refers to a grant in perpetuity 
to Ane-linga in the Narasimhasvami temple at Maddur, 
by Vikrama-Raya, Dalavai of Chamara-ia Wodeyar. 
An inscription from the Machenzie Collection, dated 
February ‘21, 1632,®^ speaks of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
having restored the channels of the Gauvery in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam and of his having got 
constructed a bridge across the river (up to the junction 
of its branches), naming the area brought into cultivation 
thereunder as Hosa-hayalu (lit. new plain land). 
Another lithic record, dated May 22, 1633,®^ refers to 
the grant of the village of Santapura, to the ^ivabhakta 
Basavalingadeva, by Eajaiya, an agent of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar. Yet another, dated June 20, 1633,®® records 
the setting up of the image of Panchalinga to the west 
of God Vaidyesvara of Gajaranya-kshetra and the grant 
of lands at Talakad and Purigali to provide for the 

78. Ibid., Md. 17 (revised): Ibid, See also and compare E. G., Ill (1) Md. 17 
(original impression). 

79. E. G., Ill (1) TN. 62 : rf. 1644, DundubM, PMlguijia Su, 16. 

80. Ibid., Md. 4. 

81. Ms. No. 18-16-20, p. 30: 4. 1550, Prajotpatti, Phllguna Su. 11, 

82. N.O., IV(2) Yd. 15: .4, 1740, VaiSakha ha. 10. The Palm 

date, mentioned in this record, does not tally with the cyclic year 
Brimukha which corresponds to 1634; it is apparently a scribal error lor 

' 4. 1655. 

83. Ibid., ITI (1) TN. 13 ; 4, 1566, ^r^iniukha, lyesflia. ha. 10, Thursday. 
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offerings of the God — by Basavalinganna, another agent 
of Chamaraja. Two records (lithic and copper-plate), 
dated dnne 28, 1634,®^ speak of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
having instituted an inquiry into the management of the 
endowments at Sravana-Belagola and of his having 
caused grants to be made in the presence of God Gomma- 
tesvara and Guru Gharukirti-Pandita-Deva, releasing tbe 
temple lands (of Sravana-Belagola) from nineteen 
mortgagees by discharging the long-standing mortgage 
debts and conferring on the Sthdnikas perpetual use of 
the property for carrying on the worship of the God, 
The Mdkuballi copper-plate grants dated February 21, 
1635,®''^ records the gift by Chamaraja — -free of all taxes, 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse — of the village of 
Makuballi surnamed Ghdma-sdgara (or Ghdma-sanmdra), 
to Eamachandra-Yajva, for the merit of his (Chama- 
raja’s) parents. 

The court of Chamaraja Wodeyar was noted for its 
magnificence and was fully expressive 
Court life : q£ tastes and culture of the times. 

tiSs avooa- Ohamaraja appears himself to have 

been an accomplished person, being 
referred to®® as an expert in the arts (chausasH-kald- 
pratlna). He is depicted®'^ to have been systematically 
devoting himself to the practice of elephant-riding and 
horse-riding ' {dne-kuduregalaneri vaiydliya vildsa), 
athletics {garudi-geytada-kaime), marksmanship, {bilgane- 
gondu guriyisuva kausala) and music-^particularly the 
lute {vme-daledu banna-vddugalam bdjipdje) ; to the 
appreciation of literature — including poetry, drama and 
rhetoric {kdvya-7idtakdlankdra-sdra-sarvasva-rasdsm- 
dana) ; and the listening to the sacred lore {Purdne- 
tihdsddi-pu9iya-kathd-ir(m}andnurdga). 

tTsB. 250 and /f. 1666, BUva, Mhidhd Su. 13. Saturday. 

85. M. A. It,, 1924, pp. 23-23, No. 6: 4. 1666 expired, Bhuva, .Phalc/ima 
4m,. 16. This I'ecord also bears the king’s signature as, ' SH-QhuniaraJti,^ 

86. Vide colophon to the Oh&ina/rajdktirVil&sa, 
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His court formed also the meeting-ground for 
Brahmanical, Yirasaiva and J aina 
disputa, religions, between whose adherents 
there were frequent disputations, in 
which Ghamaraja Wodeyar appears to have taken a keen 
personal interest.®® In particular, we learn,®® Chennarya, 
son of Viranaradhya, was able to defeat Eama-Dikshita 
in the course of one such debate in the durhar of 
Chamaraja. Another disputation {mantravada-prasanga), 
it would seem,®° was conducted by the Jains in Chama- 
raja’s court shortly after his visit to Sravana-Belagola 
(1631) and, it is added, Charuklrti-Pandita-Yogindra 
of the 6ravana-Belagola-math, himself a celebrated 
disputant {bandhura nianU'avada-prasiddha-purusha) , 
was invited to participate in it. If Devachandra is to be 
relied upon, it was probably on this occasion that 
Chamaraja Wodeyar had the Jain works, Bharatesvara- 
Gharite (of Eatnakara-Varni), Hari-Vamsa, Sandt- 
liimdraBhatpadi (of Bommarasa) and Chandraprabha- 
Gharite (of Doddaiya of Piriyapatna), recited in his court, 
eulogising Jainism, it is said, as a great religion (Jaina 
matam doddadendu prasamsegaidaru).^ 

88. See ChiklcadSvardJa-DharmtramanubJiyudayah (o. 1700) (xioticed in Ch. 
XIV), III, 16 ! 

... antar-bahirviatii-vivada-vidd^ri mukliEna 
fatvcim param kimapi chSfasi niSehit&yco ... 

(i-eferring to Chamaraja Wodeyar V). ^ 

89. See Ear,. Kct. Gha.(ll. 377), quoting from Santa- Vira-Desika’s (c. 16S0) 
^ivagana-Charitra : 

Chumardjendrana sabheyolii tarkisuva | 

Bama-Dlkshitana blianjisida l 
Srlmad-ViranaradJiya tanuja gima | 

Bhama Ghenndrya. 

The poet, Santa- Vira-Defiika, was, the grandson of Virai.iaradhya and 
son of Chennarya {Ibid. 377, 379). 

90. Munivam.,!!, AQ, 91. II, 49-60. 

92. B&OsBdj. Kath., XI. 373, 375. Devachandra also speaks of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar as having got rendered from Sanskrit irito Kannada, the follow- 
ing five Jaina works : PraWuirijana-Kailm, Sr^pdla- 

Charite, Jaydkmnara-ParivardJiini-Shalpadi and Sainyaktva-Kaumudi- 
Shaipadi {Ibid. S75). ■. ' 
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Ghamaraja Wodeyar was a liberal patron of letters. 

The Honnalagere copper-plate grant 
Literary activity. (1623) speaks of his treasury as having 
been intended for the relief of poets 
and scholars (kavi-hudJiart'mi ydsya Msasya purtih).^ 
He is said to have also afforded shelter in liis court to 
learned men from various quarters and reared up the tree 
of learning.'^ Himself a person of taste, he was, we 
note,® a connoisseur of literary merit, skilled in the 
appreciation of poetry. 

Kannada literature flourished under Chamaraja’s 
patronage. Ramachandra, a protege 
uaarifteratmL (Ghdmaf’dja-bhuvara-prdtsdhUa-' 

?ia<Za) , wrote the (c. 1625), 
a rendering, in colloquial Kannada, of Salihotra’s treatise 
on horses- The work begins with invocation to G-anesa, 
Erishpa and Narayana. It is written in 18 chapters 
dealing with the physical constitution and the age of 
horses, method of worshipping them during the Maha« 
navami festival and the treatment of their diseases. 
Another protege of Chamaraja Wodeyar, Padmantpa 
Pandita, son of Deparasa, a Jain Ayurvedic scholar 
{Ayurveda-budha), wrote the Hayasdra-SamuchchayoF 
(1627), a compendium of the science of horses. It is a 

93. B. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 1S5, 11. 1-2. 

Ohilckodiiuaraja-DharaylramanubJbyudayah, 111, 15 1 
Pighhyo bvdhunupagatunadhigatya siulyG 
lidfa cha mtnaadi mjdsana'mc2sas(2da \ 

Vidydlata, natii viurddhimupaitii . . . || 

95. Ibid., Ill, 17: 

Sahddrtlia bhdvarachandguna vrtbi rUi 
Vyangyadi vaiWiava bkinna rmeiA keioye | 
SuTasvatdmrtarasamrasikaTphavlnfim 
Saiigrahyii sammdircm’uja m TajahavisahW", 
also Kii nialuchala-Mahdtmya (c. 1680), I, 97 ; Sarasakalrodpunate 
, vetiu, ■ 

96. Mss. Nos. B. 227 and 997— -P-, Mys. Or. Lib. ; .see also Ear. Ka. Gha., II* 

367-368. ■ 

97. Ms. No. K. 424— P L . ; Mys: Or. Lib. ; in Grantha obaraotcrs. See also 

Aar. Jf a. 07ia., II. 368-369. ■ > 
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poetical work, in 20 chapters, written in the Kannada 
handa metre {Karndta handa, padyagaUndani ) . It begins 
with invocation to Jina and treats, among others, of the 
shape and sex of horses and the treatment of their diseases. 
Ascribed to Chamaraja Wodeyar himself, are two 
works extant, namely, Bralimdttara-Khanda^^ (c. 1630) 
and GhamardjdMi-Vildsa^ (c. 1636). T^he Brahmdttara- 
Khanda — also known as Mcmiprahasa-Vachana ^^ — is a 
prose work, in colloquial Kannada, in 22 chapters. It 
commences with invocation to Sambhu and deals with 
the philosophy and ritualism of Saivism — as expounded 
in the Skanda-Purdna — in the form of illustrative stories 
of a didactic character. The other work, Chdmardjdkti- 
Vildsa — after Chamaraja Wodeyar — is a popular Hosa- 
gannada prose version, in 7 parts, of Yalmiki’ BBdmdyanam, 
and begins with invocation to Vishvaksena and G-anesa. 
Prom a manuscript of this work, it would appear, 
Chamaraja Wodeyar got it written in his name by a scholar, 
named Virupaksha, for the enduring benefit of mankind.^® 
Among other contemporaries of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
we find mention made of Bommanna-kavi of ^ravana-, 
Belagola, in a lithic record,^®® although no works of his 
have so far come down to us. Nanjanatha was a scholar 
of Chamaraja’s court, under whose direction Nrsimha, -a 
pupil of his and son of Cajaranya-Nrsimha-Paurapika, 

98. Pub. V. B. Subbaiya & Sons, Bangalore, 1897; see also Ms. No. 291 — F. L, 
Mys. Or. Lib. ; and Kar. Ka. Ghd., II. 361. 

99. Pub. Budrappa & Sons, Bangalore, 1894, 1895. See also Ear. Ka. Ghii., 
II. 860-361. A Ms. of this work (No. 65— P. L . ; Mys. Or. Lib.), deahng 
with the Sundarakanda, is dated October 12, 1643 (SvabMnu, KOrtlka 
Sa. 10— see fE. 33), from which it would seem, either the writing of the 
work was e.xtended over a number of years after Chamaraja’s death or a 
copy of a portion of it was made in 1643. 

100. Ms. No. 18. 3-10— P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also Kar. Ka. Oha., l.c. 

101. See Kar. Ka. Cha.,11. 3&), t.n. l: 

V<2lmlki-munmr2-prokta^r?mad-Iid?nayanasya cha | 
Karnuta-bJiashayd Hkdm kwrayishyan nrjMiamah I j 
Lrikrtndm'it.'pa.kiiraya YirUpakshena flMmatd \ 

Vidushil krtavan samyak pratijndm ChlmahhHpatih \\ 

102. JB. 0., II SB. 260 (1634). 
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composed the Honnalagere copper-jplate grant (January 
1623),^°^ in Kannada and Sanskrit. What other works 
he wrote is not known. 

Chamaraja Wodeyar had five queens, Muddajamma 
of Yelandur, Devframma of Bilngali, 
Domestic life. Siddajamma of Mfigiir, Channa jamma 
of Mudana-kote and Doddajamma of 
Sindhuvalli.^"* He is said“® to have had issues which, 
however, seem to have died in their infancy. At the 
instance of his principal queen, Muddajamma, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, in 1633, is stated^*^ to have got constructed in 
her name a bathing-ghat in the pond at Melkote, for the 
convenience of pilgrims during the Vaira-mudi and 
Brahmotsavam festivals. 

Among other members of the Eoyal Family, Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Eaja Wodeyar, 
seem to have been living in peace and quiet, with their 
sons, in Gundlu-Terakanambi and Yeleyur, respectively, 
during the greater part of Chamaraja’ s reign, especially 
after their pilgrimage to sacred places.^”’’' A lithic 
record, dated July 31, 1625,^®® refers to the erection 


103. Mys. Bist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 156 {M. A. B., 1908, p. 23, para 75), U. 68-69 ; 

GaJaranya-NraimJiakhya-Pauriinilca-suiO lihhit | 
Nanjindtha-budhaclichatrd 
Nrswiha-stamra^d&anam || 

Nanjinatha (Nanjanathaiya), mentioned in the record, seems to have 
belonged to the Eoyal Family. 

104. Annals, I. 50; see also Mys. BJio. Pur., I. 61. 

105. See Eaj. Kath. {XU. 469) which speaks of Chamaraja as having had 

sons, one of whom was named Devaraja modaluda 

humarcuram 'pad,eAv). The Annals and the Mys. Dko, Pur. are 
silent on this point. 

106. Annals, I. 60. ' 

107. Ante Gh. V; vide also Anwafo, I. 60, 66-66 and 65. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 

Ancient India, Tp. 2B6. 

108. K. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 117 : rf. 1647, Krodha'na, ^r&vana 6u. 1. Devaraja is 
referred to in this record as the son of Chamaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
the latter being, of course, identical with Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(1672-1576). 
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Death, May 2, 1637. 


of a mantapa in Arakere by [Muppina] Devaraja 
Wodeyar. 

Chamaraj Wodeyar died on May 2, 1637,“^ in his 
thirty-fifth year, his queens, it is said,^^° 
committing sati. 

It is, indeed, to the credit of Chamaraja Wodeyar that 
Cham.™]. Woje- appears more prominently in the 
yar in history and recoi’ds of his own period of rule than 
tradition. predecessor, Eaja Wodeyar. 

Gut off in the middle of a most promising career, his 
influence on the generation of writers immediately 
following his death, while not considerable, was not 
altogether negligible. Although unfortunately there is 
no reference to Chamaraja in the Kanihirava-Narasa7’dja~ 
Vijayam (1648), the memories of his court and rule are 
preserved in all their freshness in the other literary 
works of the seventeenth century. In particular, to 
Tirumalarya, in the CMkkadevardya-Vamsdvali and the 
Ghikhadevardja-Vijayam, Chamaraja appears essentially 
as an epic hero with a record of uninterrupted course of 
military campaigns to his credit. So impressed were 
Tirumalarya and his contemporaries (like Chikkupa- 
dhyaya, Chidananda, etc.) with Chamaraj a’s achieve- 
ments and the dazzling splendour and culture of his 
court, that we find a strong contemporary flavour in 
their works while depicting them. Chamaraja Wodeyar’ s 
rule is further echoed in some of the inscriptional records 


109. Jkfiys. D/jo. FSr., I. 44 and 5S : Moara, VaiMkhci ba. Q. See also AmaZi', 
1. 62. Bhaskara (c. 1650), in his BeJuira-ganita, mentions the death of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar in s. 1669 (1637) (see Ear, Ka, Glia., II. 375). 
Of. Mys. BdJ. Gha. (22) which places Chamaraja’s death in livaru, 
Vcd^iikha M. 15 (April 28, 1637). Wilks (I. 56) also dates the death in 
1637. Of. Devaohandra (B«/. jSTaWi., XII> 467-470), fixmg Ghamaraja’.s 
death in December 1633 and the period of his rule between 1616-1633, 
which it is hard to accept; nor is thei-e any evidence for his statement 
(Ibid. 375) that there were hostile incursions, famines and other public 
calamities during the reign. 

no. Annals, l.o. *< . 
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of the eighteenth century while the chroniclers (of the 
18th and 19th centuries) corroborate and supplement the 
earlier sources in regard to various aspects of his reign. 

A study of these materials enables us to form some 
estimate of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
CMmaijaWoi^^ historical character. Young and 
energetic, with a fairly well developed 
constitution, Chamaraja Wodeyar thoroughly impressed 
his contemporaries as a warrior and as a ruler. Though 
he generally conducted his campaigns with the assistance 
of his Dalavai, there were also occasions when he appears 
to have personally led the army on the field. His 
conquests were, as a rule, guided by the policy of 
aggression — a policy which was a sheer necessity in the 
case of a kingdom like Mysore, in view of the unsettled 
political conditions of the times and the existence of 
hostile neighbours by whom Mysore was then surrounded. 
His loyalty to the Vijayanagar Empire was unshaken, 
although his local contemporaries seemed to regard the 
assumption of independence by him as eminently justified 
from a purely local point of view. Already, by the close 
of his reign, the kingdom of Mysore, so strenuously 
extended by him, was on the point of becoming a 
bulwark in the south against the powers hostile to the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Slowly and steadily, the political 
centre of gravity in the Karnatak was being shifted from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam. So that Seringapatam, 
though seemingly lost to the Empire in 1610, was fast 
becoming, though indirectly, a gain to the latter in her 
crisis. The conquests and annexations of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, as Wilks observes,^ naturally meant distress 

111. JS. C., Ill (1) TN. 63 (1748) 11. 36-37 ; IV (2) yd. 17 (1761), 11, 22-23. Most 

of the inscriptions of the latter part of the 3 7th century and the earlier 
part of the 18th [like jB.O;, III (1) Sr. 14 of 1686 and 64 of 1722] pay a 
f^ood deal of attention to the tracing of the descent of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar from the line of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. Hence they are 
conspicxious by the absence of any reference to the rulers who followed 
in the wake of Baja Wodeyar. We have noted the exceptions here. 

112 . 1 . 66 . 
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and loss of independence to the neighbouring Palegars, 
but at the same time they appear to have heralded a 
change for the better to the subjects who, freed from their 
vexatious regime, were brought under the more settled 
and orderly government of the Viceroy-king of Seringa- 
patam and his agents. 

The drastic punishment inflicted by Chamaraja 
Wodeyar on Bettada-Arasu, his first Dalavai, despite the 
latter’s services to the cause of the kingdom during his 
(Chamaraja’s) minority, may not, perhaps, be viewed with 
favour by posterity. But it is to be remembered that 
Chamaraja Wodeyar was not oblivious of the Dalavai’s 
services and that in awarding the punishment he seems 
to have been guided more by the larger political interests 
of the hour than personal spite or hatred. 

The pious and tolerant ruler he was, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar adhered strictly to the standards of Baja 
Wodeyar. The different religions (Brahmanical, Jaina 
and Virasaiva) flourished under him. As an accomplished 
scholar of his age, he liberally encouraged learning and 
the arts. Particularly Kannada literature received a 
remarkable impetus from the keen personal interest he 
seems to have evinced in its development. Begarded 
alike from the political and cultural points of view, 
Chamaraja Wodeyar is entitled to a unique place in 
history as a “ Maker of Mysore.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Immadi Raja Wodbyar, 1637-1638. 

Birth, accession and identity — Siege of Arkalgud, c. 1638 — 
Immadi Raja Wodeyar's Rule — Religion and domestic life— • 
Death, October 8, 1638— Political position of Mysore, 
1638. 


O N MAY 14, 1637, the thirteenth day after the death 
of Chamaraja Wodeyar, Immadi-Raja Wodeyar 
(Raja Wodeyar II), the youngest and 
Wodeyar, succeeded to 
the throne of Mysore.^ He was born 
on May 26, 1612, and was in his twenty-fifth year at the 
time of his accession.^ He is referred to in literary 


1. See Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 44 ; II. 56), referring to ISvava, VaUiihha ha. 30 as 

the date of Immadi-Raja Wodeyar’s accession. Of. Mys. Baj. Oha. (22), 
placing the accession on’the very day of Ohamaraja’s death ; Buj. Kath. 
(XII. 470), fixing it in December 1633; AwwaXs (I. 62-63), according to 
which Imnaadi-Raja Wodeyar had been installed on the throne, by 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, on livara, VaisaMia Su, 16 (April 28, 1637, i.e. three 
days before Chamaraja’s death). Wilks (I. 66) merely dates the accession 
of “ Immadee Raj ” in 1637. The authority of the earliest Ms. (i.e, Mys. 
Dho. Pur.) is to be preferred here as the more specific in regard to the 
date of accession, although it seems not impossible that Immadi-Raja. 
Wodeyar had been formally desired, a few days before Chamaraja’s death, 
to succeed the latter. 

2. Ibid., I. 33, 44 (compare): Partdhdvi, JyBstha iu. 7, Tuesday. See also 

C. Fam. (31-32), according to which Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, the fourth 
and last son {hiriyanugar) of Raja Wodeyar, was in his boyhood at the 
time of the latter’s death (1617). The Mys. Dho. Yam. (ff. 28) merely 
refers to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar as the son of Baja Wodeyar and uncle of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar; the Mys. Baj. Gha. (22) mentions.him as the son 
of Raja Wodeyar by his youngest wife ; and the B&j, Kath. (XII. 470), as 
the son of Raja Wodeyar. Of. Wilks (I. 66), referring to Immadi- 
Raja Wodeyar as “ the posthumous son of Raja Wodeyar,” who 
” ascended the Musnud in his 20th year on the death of his nephew 
Cham Raj.” The Annals (I. 49-60, 68) also speaks of Immadi-Raja 
Wodeyar as the posthumous son of Raja Wodeyar, fixing his birth on 
December 7, 1617 {Paingala, Margaivra ha. 6), i.e., about six months 
after Raja Wodeyar’s death. In the absence of positive evidence to the 
contrary, the authority of the earliest available sources (i.e. Mys. Dho, 
Pur. and G. Yam.) is preferred here. 
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works and inscriptions (17th-18tli centuries) as ‘Immadi- 
Eajarasa,’ ‘ Immadi-Eajodeyar,’ ‘ Immadi-Raja’ and 
‘ Immadi-Rajarat.’^ 

Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya continued in office under 
Immadi^Eaja Wodeyar, Perhaps the 
c. S" ’ only political eventof importance during 

the reign was the siege of Arkalgud in 
or about 1638. The siege, it is said, was successfully 
conducted by Vikrama-Eaya who exacted tribute from 
Krishnappa Nayaka, the chief of the place, and returned 
to Seringapatahi with the spoils of war."* 

Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar appears to have been a promis- 
ing ruler. His prowess is echoed in 
literary works and inscriptions.® The 
short period of his rule was remarkable 
for its popularity and vigour, and for the continued 
maintenance of the traditions of his predecessors.® As 
a centre of culture, his court was reputed for its magni- 
ficence.’^ 

Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar, as. we find him depicted,® 
was an ardent devotee of Vishnu, ever 
engaged in listening to and enjoying 
the devotional literature of the 
Vaishnava faith. He had two queens, Venkatajamma of 
Heggaddevankote (Kote) and Nanjamma of Maddur, by 
whom he is said to have had no issue.® 

3. See 0. Vam., 32, 36 , 0. Vi., II, 85-86, referring to Immadi-Raja as 

; Kamald. MdhtU., 1, 98 ; Munivmn., II, 68: Itajodeyara 
Mriyaitugaradimmaili-Bajodeyar-, JS.O., Ill (1) TN. 63 (1749), 1. 38; 
IV (2) Yd. 17 (1761), i 24, etc. See also Tables 11 and III. 

4. Annals, I. 63 ; Baj. Kath., XII. 470; Mya. Bdj. Cha., 22; cf. Mya. Bho. 

Vavi., ff. 28. , 

5. Vide f .n. 3 supra. 

6. C. Vam., 36; also Mys. Dho. Vam., ft. 28; Mya. Baj. Cha., 22-23; Armais, 

X. 63-64. 

7. Mys, Baj. Cha. and Annala, l.<3. 

8. 0, Vam., l.c. : Parama^urushama cJiarandravinila-dvandva-sandarilana- 

Sravcma-Icirtanddi-bhaktirasa-pciri^ha-bhedamam nichchariigcysydu, 

9. I, 63 ; see also Z>Ao. JPiSr., I. 62. 
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Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar died on October 8, 1638“ in 
his twenty- seventh year, after a reign 
October 8, an year and a half, his queens, 

it is said,^^ observing sati. His death 
is said“ to have been brought about by a poisonous 
mixture (msha-chm'na) administered to him — during his 
indisposition — by the court physician, under the influence 
of Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya. There seems little doubt that 
the Dalavai was led into the perpetration of this 
treacherous deed, perhaps by motives of usurpation or 
assertion of independence against his young, and 
probably too energetic, master.^ 

Though Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar was thus victimised 
by the Dalavai’s intrigue in the very 
of MysSe! prime of his life, it is to his credit that 

he was able to leave behind him a 
powerful and compact kingdom — a rich political heritage 
to the next generation of rulers of Mysore. 


10. Myn. Dho. Pur., 1,44,66: BaJmdMnya, ASvija Su. 11, See also Mys.. 
Dho. Vani., fE. 29; ct. Mys. Bdj. 07tft.,23: Balmdhfmya, Mvlja iw. IB 
(October 12, 1638) ; Annals, I. 64 ; Ibid ; Baj. Kath. (XII, 470), placing 
the death in May 1635 ! 

11. Annals, l.c. 

12. Annals, I, 68; Bdj. Kath., ha. Mys. Dho. Pfir., I. 46«47 ; see also 
Wilhs, I. 66. The Mys, Dho. Vam. (ff..28) merely refers to Immadi- 
Baja Wodeyar’s death as due to Dajavai Vikrama-Eaya’s treachery 
{DalavayiVikrama-Bayanahwtilopiiyadinda). 

13. See also and compare I. 57 .• • 
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Kanthirava-Narasaeija Wodeyar I, 1638-1659. 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession-Political 
situation — General course of affairs — ^Political Development : 
First Phase: 1639-1641 — Eolations between Mysore and 
Bijapur, 1639 : the siege of Seringapatam, January 1639 ; 
general causes — ^The demand for tribute and after — 
Composition of the Bijapur and Mysore armies — Position 
of the besieging army — The siege, January 18-20, 1639 — 
The truce, January 21, 1639 — Eanadulla Khan’s return, 
February 1639 — Importance of the event — Eetrospect of 
affairs, 1640 — Aequistion of Eamagiri-durga, etc., c. July- 
August 1640 — EenewedattemptsofBijapur on Seringapatam, 
December 1640-March 1641 — Second Phase: 1641-1647 — 
Mysore and the south : the siege of Maratahalli, March 
1641 — The retaliation, 1642 — Acquisition of Samballi, etc., 
1641-1642 — Eelations with Vijayanagar, down to 1643 — 
Eolations with local powers : general political position, 
down to 1644 — Annexation of Hampapura, April 1644 — 
Siege of Palupare, January 1646 — Siege of Piriyapatna, c. 
January-October 1645 — Annexation of Piriyapatna, etc., 

1645- 1646 — -Eenewed relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 

1646 — Action at Turuvekere c. December 1646-January 
1647 : death of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya, January 1647 — ■ 
Acquisition of Basavapatna, May 1647 — Ikkeri and Mysore : 
Sivappa Nayaka I’s embassy to Mysore, September 1647—- 
Third Phase : 1647-1650 — General course of political 
affairs, a retrospect — Eelations with Vijayanagar, down to 
1650— Acquisition of Hebbur, April 1650 — Fourth Phase : 
1660-1654 —Further relations with Vijayanagar ; Emperor 
Sri-Eanga in Mysore, c. 1650-1653 — Kanthirava’s local 
position, minor acquisitions, etc., 1650-1652 — Further 
relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 1652-1663 — Bijapur 
and Madura vs, Mysore, 1654— Phase : 1654-1659-^- 
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General course of affairs — Relations with Madura, 1656' 
1659 : Mysorean invasion of Madura, c. 1655-1657 — 
Counter-invasion by Madura, c, 1657-1659— -Criticism of 
Proenza — Relations with Ikkeri, 1657-1669— Political 
position of Mysore, 1659. 

O N THE death of Immadi-Raja Wodeyar without issue, 
direct descent in the line of Raja Wodeyar came to 
an end. Reference has been made, in 
Lineal descent. the preceding chapters, to Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, two of the surviving sons of Bola- 
Ghamaraja Wodeyar (1672-1576). Bettada-Chamaraja' 
Wodeyar was, as we have seen,^ a younger brother of 
Raja Wodeyar; and Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar was a 
half-brother {bhinnodara sahodara) of his. Bettada- 
Chamaraja is said to have had two sons, Timmaraja 
Wodeyar, by Lingajamma of Bagali, and Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, by Guruvajamma (Guruvamba) of 
Hura^ ; Muppina-Devaraja had five, Yeleyur Deparaja 
Wodeyar, by his first wife Devajamma, and Doddadeva- 
raja Wodeyar, Chikkadevaraja-Wodeyar, Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar and, Maridevaraja Wodeyar, by the second, 
Kempamma (Kempamamba) Bettada-Chamaraja and 
Muppina-Devaraja being in their old age, as already 
indicated,^ it was but in the natural order of things that 
the heirs of the former should first succeed to the 
throne of Mysore., Timmaraja Wodeyar, the first 
son of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, had, however, it 
would seem, predeceased his father, so that the 
next immediate claimant in the line of Bettada- 
Chamaraja was his second son, Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar. 

1. Ante, Gh.B.TV and V ; ViiZe also Tables II-IV. 

3, AwMaZs, I. 17-18. 

8. Vide Appendix IV — (1) and Tables H-IV (compare). 

4, Ante, Ohs, V and VI, 


8 
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. cKaiithirava-Nai‘asaraja Wodeyar was bom oil May 2, 
1615, on the Nrsimha-Jayanti day, 
under the^ constellation Svdti.^ In his 
boyhood he was, we learn,® brought up 
along with Nanjarajaiya (Nanjendra) and Lingarajaiya 
(Lingendra), sons of his. maternal uncle, Kemparajaiya 
(Kempa-Bhupa) of Hura, and was trained with them in 
horse-riding, elephant-riding, archery {tumgaderdta, 
gajdrohmia . . . a) and the use of various 

kinds of weapons, such as the spear, lance, dagger, club, 
sword and discus {sang a hhalleya baku hingade kathdri 
. . . Ghakrdyudlia} . Kanthirava is said to have 

passed his youth in Gundlu-Terakanambi with his father, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyarl During this period, he is 
reputed to have had a thrilling adventure. A pious 
Brahman, while on his return journey from a pilgrimage 
to Bamesvaram, it is said,® casually mentioned to him 
that there was a champion at the court of the chief of 
Trichinopoly, who, over-confident of his strength, 
had proclaimed a general challenge against all his 
antagonists. Kanthlrava, with all the ardour of a young 
man, at once secretly proceeded thither, accompanied by 
the Brahman. Disguised as a professional wrestler, he 
effected his entrance into the fort of Trichinopoly, whose 
chief welcoihed him to an open combat with his 
champion. In the feat which followed, Kanthlrava so 
adroitly conducted his movements that he was soOn, 
without the knowledge of his spectators, able to out- 
mancBuvre his opponent and pierce his neck through with 

5. Mys. Dho, Pur., 1.45: IMJcsJixisa, Vai^ak7ta 14: i Annah,l. 65, 90; 

E. 0., HI (1) Nj. 198 (1639) 1. 41: MaMjayantyuni Sr. 103 (1G47), 
11. 35-37 NTHimJiaJt-punarapi-divase ; V (2) Ag. 64 (1647), p. 768 (Text) : 
Mass MculhavanamahS Suhhatare Svatyam site. paksItaJcS; K. N. V., 
(1648), IV, 62, 66-67. The insoriptional and literary refereucoK point to 
the strong influence of Vaishpava tradition on the Mysore Royal Family 
diiring the seventeenth century. 

6. /v. F., IV, 76-79, 84-86, 7, See Awwrtls, 1, 66. 

8, I, 66-07 ; see also and compare TFifAs, I. .57-68,. 
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his broad-sword (named Vijaya-Ndrasimha) which he had 
secreted, in his . waist. Meantime the entire court was 
watching with bated breath the issue of the contest, but 
were taken aback when they saw the head of the local 
champion roll down , on its being merely touched by 
Kanthirava at .the point of his staff. The chief of 
Trichinopoly was about to reward the victor of the day 
but Kanthirava, disdaining all honours, quietly left the 
place for Terakanambi the very same night, leaving a 
placard on the fort- wall to the effect that the feat of 
arms had been performed by some one from Mysore. 
On his return journey, Kanthirava is said to have come 
across a pillar of slate-stone and so dexterously out it 
asunder that the sharpness of the blade of his broad- 
sword was by no means lost in the attempt.® These 
exploits, apart from their traditional glamour, are quite 
in keeping with the early training of Kanthirava,' and 
serve to give us some insight into his character and 
attainments on the eve of his accession. 

; Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar ascended the throne 
of Mysore on November 22, 1638, in 
Accession. his twenty-fourth year, a month and a 

half after the death of Immadi-Eaja 
Wodeyar.^® During the intervening period Dalavai 
Vikrama-Eaya is said to have actually usurped the State.“ 
There is a tradition that Kanthirava assumed the reins of 
office after the assassination of Dalavai Vihrama-Eaya.^^ 

9. Ibid,, I. 67 ; Mys, Bho. Yam., ff. 29. . 

10. My s. DJio. Par,, I. 51 : BaJmdhunya, KaHiJca ha. 12, Thursday (Novem- 
ber 22, 1638) ; see also Appendix IV — (2), Of. B&j.Kath. (XII. 470), lixing 
Kanthirava’ s accession in May 1636!; Annals, I. 66: Bahudhunya, 
Karkha iu. 2 (October 28, 1638), The An7ials (l.o.) speaks also of the 
adoption of Kanthirava by Timmajatnma, the junior dowager queen of 
Baja 'Wodeyar, and his installation at Seringapatam, on one and the 
same day. Of. also S, K. Aiyangar, Aneieni India (p. 289), adopting this 
view. The authority of the earlier Ms. is, as usual, preferred here. 

11. Ibid., I. 45-61 ; see also Appendix ibid, for details. 

12. Ibid-, see also Mys. Bho. Vam., fP. 30; Baj, Kath., l.c. The Mys. Bdj. 
Cha. is conspicuous by the absence of any reference to this tradition. 
Wilks closely follows the Mys. Dho. Par. and he is accepted in the main 
by S. K, Aiyangar (see Appendix Ibid), 

8 * 
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A.ccording to another tradition, Kanthxrava, shortly after 
his accession, deprived Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya of his 
office (for having brought about the death by poison, of 
Immadi-Kaja Wodeyar) and inflicted capital punishment 
on him and his accompli cesd^ Neither of these traditions 
has, however, so far been corroborated. On the other 
hand, from a lithic record on a pedestal in front of the 
monolithic bull (Dodda-Basava) in the Nanjundesvara 
temple at Nanjangud, we find that on January 11, 1644, 
Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya, a son of Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar of Mysore, set up the pedestal thereto as a 
devotional offering.^'^ It seems obvious from this record, 
that Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya was actually alive as late as 
1644. If, according to’ the traditionary accounts, he was 
slain or capital punishment had been inflicted on him in 
] 638, it becomes inconceivable how he could live on till 
1644 to perform the service in the temple at Nanjangud 
according to the indubitable evidence of the lithic 
inscription. It appears, therefore, probable that Vikrama- 
Eaya was dismissed from service on the accession of 

13. Annals, I. G7-68. 

14. E.G., III (1) Nj. 9 : Text in the original, p. 315 : 

1. ^uhhammtu svasti Sri-mjaydbhyu 

2. daya-^dliv(ihanaAalca~varu$a 1565 san 

3. da vartanidnavdda Svabhdnu sam 

4. vatsarada Maga-suda 12 Guimvaradalu M.ai 

6. sura-Ghumaruja-Wadeyaravara kumdra Da 

6. lavdyi-Vikrama-Edyana seve \\ 

6. 1565, Svabhdnu, MdghaM. 12 corresponds to January 11, 1644. Perhaps 
by a slip, Bice, in transliterating and translating this inscription, 
refers to Dalavai Vikrama-Raya as the son of ‘ Maisur-Ra ja- Va<|eyar ’ 
[Ibid,, p. 184 (transliteration); p. 96 (translation)], and this 
seems tacitly accepted by S. E. Aiyangar in Ancietii India, p, 288, 
f.n. 1. Prom the original text of the inscription, however, it is clear 
that Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya was the son of Chamaraia Wodeyar 
of Mysore, identical with Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younger 
brother of Eaja Wodeyar. This would .corroborate the Annals thskt 
Vikrama-Esiya was a natura,! son {gdndharva-putra) of Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar (see Appendix III). The Annals (1. 61) also 
speaks of the setting up of the bull with an inscription on its pedestal 
by Vikrama-Eaya. in January 1635, during the reign of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V (16X7-1637). But from the above document we note that 
the pedestal was actually put up by him in January 1644. 
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Kantlilrava in November 1638 and allowed to reside in 
some part of Mysore during the rest of his life, although 
it is not impossible that he continued to call himself by 
his former designation of Dalavai. In succession to 
Vikrama-Baya, Timmarajaiya was appointed Dalavai on 
November 26,1638,^® and Kanthirava began his rule in 
Seringapatam, the earliest record referring to him as king 
being the GajjiganahalU copper-plate grant (April 1639) d*" 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary 
of Venkata II (1633?-1642) and Sii- 
poiitioai situation. Ranga VI (1642-1664?-1681) of Vijaya- 
nagar, Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(1627-1656), Virabhadra Nayaka (1629-1645) and ^ivappa 
Nayaka I (1645-1660) of Ikkeri, Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1569-1655) and Tirumala Nayaka of Madura 
(c. 1623-1659), among others. It was a critical period 
in the history of India in general and of Karnataka 
in particular, when Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore. The Mughal Empire, 
gradually encroaching upon the south ever since the reign 
of Akbar, had already secured a foothold in that region 
by the consolidation of the conquered provinces into a 
viceroyalty under the designation of “ Deccan.” Bijapur 
and Golkonda, the two Shahi kingdoms of the south, 

16, Annals, I, 68; Mys. Dho, Fur,, I. 66. The former mentions the name of 
the Dalavai as Timmappa Nayaka while the latter as Timmapparajaiya. 
The Mys, Dho. Vam. (fi. 88), however, refers to the name as Timma- 
rajaiya, which reading is preferably followed here. Of. A. N". F., IV, 
100-106. In the poetical language of this contemporary work (1648), 
Nanjarajaiya of Hura is made to appear as having been appointed 
Dalavai by Kapthlrava soon after his (Kanthirava ’s) installation. The 
poem itself being, as we shall see, written at the instance of Dalavai 
Nanjarajaiya (1640-1647), the poet, Govinda-Vaidya, is to be understood 
to convey here Nanjarajaiya’s succession to office in 1640 and not the 
appointment of the first Dalavai of K a^ithirf'Va. Tin; poet also describes 
and eulogises Nanjarajaiya’s exploits early in the reign of Kanthirava, 
i.e., 1639-1640, when he was not actually the Dalavai. Obviously, while 
Timmarajaiya was the first Dalavai of Kanthirava in succession to 
Vikrama-Eaya, Nanjarajaiya of Hura also seems to have played an 
active part in the events of the period, as the king’s relation and right- 
hand man, till his own appointment as Dalavai in 1640, 

16. K.O., m (1) Nj. 198. . : . , 
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remained, however, nncohquered. Between the Mughal 
Empire and these powers the Deccan formed, as it were, 
a debatable ground. In May-June 1636, Shah Jahan 
had concluded a partition treaty with Adil Shah and 
Qutb Shah, defining the boundaries of the respective 
powers. As a result of this, the advance of the Shahi 
kingdoms further northwards was arrested, leaving them, 
however, unrestricted scope for expansion in the south 
and the east for a period extending nearly to two decades 
(1637-1656). Almost simultaneously, the European 
nations in India were progressing slowly but steadily in 
their commercial enterprise while the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar, under Venkata II, was already in the throes of 
dissolution due to the slackening of central control and 
the domestic and other difficulties of the ruling dynasty. 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura was asserting his independ- 
ence; Virabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri was encroaching on 
the territories of the neighbouring Palegars of Sode, 
Bi-ligi and Tarikere; and Immadi-Kempe’^G-auda of 
Magadi, steadfast as ever in his loyalty to the Empire, 
was adniinistering his principality, , keeping at bay the 
insurgent chiefs in his neighbourhood. The situation 
was eminently suited for the ambitious schemes of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, the central and southern Karnatak 
being the most promising field to the former and the 
eastern and south-eastern portions to the latter,^^ 

. Between December 1637-January 1638, encouraged 
by the petty differences between Vira- 
course of Nayaka of Ikkeri and Puvala- 

Hanumappa Nayaka. (Kenge Nay ak) of 
Basavapatna and incited by the latter’s intrigues, the 
Bijapur army, under Ranadulla Khan (Eustam-i-Zaman), 
laid' siege to and destroyed Ikkeri. Virabhadra Nayaka 
sought refuge in Kaule-durga (Bhuvanagiri-durga) and 

V!. My s. Gass., 11. in. 2369-2370; J. Sarkar’s article, Hhaliji Bhrymle in 
Mysore, in the M.B., July 1929, pp, 7-12 ; Ke. N,. F., VI. 9S, 96, etc. 
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ultimately concluded a truce with Raiiadulla Khan. 
Having Hanumappa Nayaka in the forefront, and 
reinforced by the levies of local chieftains in the country, 
Banadulla Khan next proceeded with his army on a 
regular and well-organised campaign in the Karnatak. 
Sira was taken by Afzal Khan and its chief, Kasturi-Ranga, 
put to death during an interview. Turuvekere and 
Tumkur were ravaged, the chief of the latter place taking 
to flight panic-stricken. The advancing army next 
entered the Morasa-nadu, encamping near Sivaganga. 
The fort of Bangalore was taken from Immadi-Kempe- 
G-auda who retreated to Magadi leaving his son a hostage 
in the hands of Ranadulla Khan. Placing Shahji— -father 
of ^ivaji — a second in command, in charge of Bangalore, 
Ranadulla Khan proceeded further south. Reinforced by 
the levies of the Morasa chieftains, he next took Ramagiri- 
durga where he held a review of his forces. About the 
end of 1638, he advanced towards Channapatna with 
eventual designs on Seringapatam.^® 

The first event of importance early in the reign 
of KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar, 
hardly two months after his accession, 
was an invasion of Mysore and the 
siege of Seringapatam by the Bijapnr 
forces under Ranadulla Khan. About 
the middle of January 1639, Banadulla 
Khan encamped near Seringapatam.^^ 
Although exaction of tribute from 
Mysore or annexation of Seringapatam 
to Bijapur was, according to the general programme, the 

18. For the general references on this .section, see K. N. V., XI, 1-80; 
C. Yam., 35; C. VL, II, 90-100; Ee. N. V., VI. 96-98 ; Mys. Blw. Yam., 
ffi. 83-36 ; Annals, I. 73; of. Baj. Kath„ XII. 470. See also and compare 
Muham7nad-N(l'mahvLse;di.hjS8,rksxinIbid.,ji.9. 

19. TheAf</a. Bho. PHr, (I.. 53) places the event in January-February 1639 : 
BaliudJulnya, Pushya-Magha ha, fhei Mya, Dho. Yam,, (if. 35-36) seems 
specifically to date the siege itself between Bahudhlnya, Pushya. ba,. 8 
(Friday) and Pusitya fea.. 11 (Monday). The actually correspond to 
January 16-19, 1639 (Wednesday to Saturday). (Ind. Eph., VI. 80.) The 


Political Develop- 
ment : 

First Phase : 1639- 
1641. 

Belatious between 
Mysore and Bijapur, 
1639 : the siege of 
Seringapatam, Janu- 
ary 1639 ; general 
causes. 
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objective of the Khan’s advance thither, the attention 
of Bijapnr towards Mysore had been, in the main, directed 
by the intrigues of Channaiya of Nagamangala, a turbulent 
feudatory, who had, it is said, taken up service under 
Muhammad Adil Shah as a Mansabdar of 200 horse and 
accompanied Eanadulla Khan to the south.^^ 

Before commencing operations, however, Eapaduila 
Khan sent word to Kanthlrava-Narasa- 
rnjaWodeyM-, demanding paytnent of 
tribute to Bijapur.^® Kanthlrava stoutly 
refused to accede to the demand, sent back the Khan’s 
messengers and hastened the preparations for the defence 
of the capital. On this, Ranadulla Khan resolved upon the 
siege of Seringapatam.®^ In vain did Kenge-Hanumappa 
Nayaka remonstrate with him to give up his project and 
make peace. Heedless of the advice, Ranadulla Khiin 
persisted, and directed the commencement of the assault,®® 
while Kanthlrava ordered a general mobilisation of his 
forces and endeavoured to obstruct the passage of the 
enemy.®® 

The investing army consisted of a miscellaneous rabble 
c<.mpo».ian of tho from 40 *0 80 thousand horse, 

Bijapur and Mysore 3 to 4 lakhs foot and between 500 to 
1,000 elephants.®'^ It was made up of 

week-days mentioned, however, correspond to January 18-21, 1639 {Ihid)t 
which is preferred here as the more probable date. As is well known, 
local chronicles and memoirs hardly err in regard to week-days, though 
they are sometimes not exact in respect of tit/ws. The Annals (I. 73-75) 
follows the Mys. Dho. Vaan. The MuhammaA-Ndmdh places the event, 
roughly, in 1639 [vide Appendix IV— (3)] . Wilks (I. 59) merely dates it 
in the first year of Kapthlrava’s accession. Although the siege itself took 
place between the 18th and 21st of January 1639, it was, as we shall see, 
preceded by certain preliminaries, for which an interval of 3-4 daj'^s has 
to be allowed and the arrival itself of Banadulla Khan at Seringapatam 
fixed about the middle of January. 

20. See K. JV. F., XI, 67-70 ; XII, 93-93. 

21. Annals, I. 73 ; also Mys. Dho. Yam., S, 35. 

22. if. W. F., XII, 89-99 ; see also XI, 111-130, referring to the preliminary 
arrangements for the defence of Seringapatam. 

23. Ihid, XIII, 12-14. 24. I6w!,44; (7. Yarn., 36; G. Vi., 11, 101. 

26, 45-47 ; C. Fftw.., l.c, ; G. Fi., II, 101-102. 26. JWJ, 48-50. 

27. See K. N. V., XI, 11, 107; XU, 12, 69 ; XVI, 6; G. Yam., l.c. ; G. Vi., II, 
93 (compare) ; see also and compare I. 73 ; Mijs. Dho. Yam., £E. 30. 
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two divisions : the original Bijapur army, under the direct 
command of Banadulla Khan himself, and the levies of 
Karnatak chieftains led by Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka 
(of Basavapatna).^ The Mysore army was mostly com- 
posed of the levies of the tributary chiefs of Hura, 
Channapatna, Maddur, Satyagala, Heggaddevankote, 
Ghannarayapatna, Kikkeri, Bukankere, Piriyapatna, Tala- 
kad, Malavalliand Nagamangala, besides the forces raised 
by the officers in charge of Seringapatam and Mysore.^® 
The major portion of the Karnatak forces halted on the 


Position of the be- 
sieging army. 


southern bank of the Cauvery, with 
Hanumappa Nayaka at their head ; the 
Morasas and the chief of Belur, in 


particular, took up a convenient position on the northern 


28. Ibid., Chs. XI and XII; Among the generals, said to have commanded 
the different divisions of the main ai'my under the Muslim generalissimo, 
were, Parat Khan, Kairiti Khan, Balavant Khan, Mustafa Khan, 
Abdulla (Afzal) Khan, Akalas Khan, Ambar Khan, Siddirahima, Vedoji, 
Eaghava-Pandita, Aniusa KhSn, Siddi-Mallick Khan of Sholapar, Adam 
Khan, Jilahar Khan, Muhammad Khaii and Putteh Khan [XI, 88-97 ; 
XII, 48-66 (compare) j . Among the Karnatak chiefs— under Hanumappa 
Nayaka — who are said to have contributed their quota, were those of 
Harapanahalli, Sondur, Gudigote, Eayadui'ga, Hatti (under Yellappa 
Nayaka), Kundurupe, Dodderi, Hiriyur (under Bair a Nayaka), Turuve- 
kere, Belur, Palupare, Narasimhapura (Ho]e-Narasipur), Ohikballapur, 
Bijjavara, Kolala, Holavanahalli, Bavalur, Hosur, Hosakote, Surabale, 
Kaggondi (Kangondi), Masti, Devanahalli and Sidlaghatta (XI, 63-65, 
99-105 ; XII, 67-68)— these levies alone, it, is said, computed at a lakh (XII, 
18). There were also, we are told, MuUukas, Gujaratis, Kanaujis, 
Khorassanis, Pathans, etc., (XI, 97-98; XII, 66)— the entire army of 
Bijapur, with its equipment of civil and military stores and aU the 
paraphernalia, presenting the spectacle of a moving camp as it were. 
The contemporary poet, Goviuda-Vaidya, in dealing with the siege of 
Seringapatam and other events, writes partly from direct knowledge and 
partly from the information he had gathered from those who took part in 
those events. As a poet, however, he delineates the heroic and other 
sentiments and his accounts are not altogether free from exaggeration. 
The K. N. V; (1648) is made use of in this section, subject to these limita- 
tions. For a detailed account and estimate of the work, see under 
Liferari/ activity in Oh, IX, 

29. Ibid, XII, 77-88 ; XIII, 56-61. In one place (XI, 82) the chief of Turuvekere 
(Turugere) is also mentioned as having taken up the side of Kanthlrava, 
hut in another place (XI, 102) the poet speaks of the camp of Turuvekere 
in the army of Banadulla Khan. This seems obviously a contradiction. 
It appears probable that Turuvekere was represented in the Khan’s army, 
having joined him during the latter’s march towards Bangalore (XI, 16). 
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bank of the river ; while the main army of Eanadiilla 
Khan encamped in the other directions.^® 

On January 18, 1639, Eanadulla Khan laid siege to 
Seringapatam.^^ The siege lasted only 
days,'® during which period 
Eanadulla Khan pushed on the blockade 
with vigour, although his deputies (Khans and Viziers) 
had, in the very beginning, complained to him of the 
reverses they had sustained.^^ At the same time, 
Kanthirava, personally leading his troops, directed the 
defence operations and the commencement of hostilities. 
A section of his (Kanthirava’ s) army delivered a surprise 
night-attack on the Bijapuris encamped at Arakere ; 
another fell upon those who had halted at Hosaholahi ; 
a third obstructed the passage of the enemy near Melkote 
(Yadavadri) ; and a fourth one surprised the vast array 
of the investing forces in the neighbourhood of the 
Chamundi Hills, Mysore — putting them to rout amidst 
great slaughter and cutting off the noses of several of 
their opponents. Despite the calamity which had thus 
attended his army, and the steady opposition his men 
met with from the besieged, Eanadulla Khan persisted 
in his resolve to take the fort. By successive attacks he 
had effected a breach and almost scaled the walls, when 
Kanthirava brought together all the scattered elements 
of his army and offered stout resistance. A severe 

30. Ibid. XII, 9-14. 31. Mys, Dho. Vam., £P. 35-36; see also f.ii. LQ mpm. 

82. Ibid ; see aLso infra. 

83. X. JV. V., Xm, 18-80; XIV and XV, XVI, 11-20; alsoiS.G., 111(1) Nj. 
198 (April 1639), 11. 41-43 ; Sr. 103 (1647), 11. 38-39 ; 48-49— echoing 
Kanthirava’ s victory over the Muhammadans of Bijapur; G. Vam.s 
85-36; (7. F'i., II, 102-127 — depicting the siege of Seringapatain by 
Eanadulla Khan and bis repulse and retreat ; Myn. Bdj. Cha., 23 ; Mys. 
Dho. Vatn., ff. 36 ; Annals, I. 72-76, speaking of the siege of Seringa- 
patam and the defeat and repulse, etc., of Eanadulla Khan. The 
Bdj. Kath. (XII. 470-472), in detailing the siege and Karjfchirava’s 
conquests, etc., closely follows the C. Vam. Wilks (I. 59) refers to the 
siege of Scringapatani by “Eend Dhoola Khan” (Eanadulla Khan) 
and his repulse “ with great slaughter,” etc. Of, also S. K. Aiyangar, 

Judia, pp. 292-293. 
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struggle followed, in which the besiegers were thoroughly 
beaten and repulsed, with considerable loss (in killed 
and wounded) in their ranks. Eanadulla Khan was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat from Seringapatam and 
Kanthlrava’s troops returned to the capital with 
indmense spoils. 

On the fourth day (January 21 ), Eanadulla Khan 
found it expedient to sue for peace.^'^ 
2R 1639!’^°''’ He had already received an express 

message from Bijapur urging his 
return, and any attempt at prolonging the siege of 
Seringapatam seemed futile. Following the advice of 
Kenge-Hanumappa Nay aka, he arranged for a truce with 
Kainthirava through two of the latter’s agents (named 
Kaveri-Hebbaruva and Minphu-Hebbaruva), stipulating 
that the territory to the south of the Can very was to 
remain in the undisturbed possession of,, the king of 
Mysore while the right to the revenues of the territory 
north of the river was to belong exclusively to the Adil 
Shah of Bijapur, the same being made available to the 
latter after deducting the necessary expenses incidental 
to its management. The truce was agreed to by 
KanthTrava in view of its ensuring him the territorial 
integrity of Mysore and of its relieving him from the 
necessity of withstanding another possible siege and 
keeping his army engaged in the open field. 

Accordingly, about the middle of February, Eanadulla 
T,, ■ , Khan raised the siege of Seringapatam 

Eanadulla Khan’s ° -d-- 

return, February and retraced his steps to Bijapur,*^'’ 

placing some of his forces under 
Hanumappa Nay aka for the protection of his interests 
under the truce.^® 

M. Annals, 1.15-76 \ Mys.Dho.Vam., La. 

85. Mtj.-i. Blw. Fur., I. 62; and f.n. 19 supra; also see and compare 
MuhmnniaM^amah, in Appendix IV— (3). 

36. Annals, I. 76; Mys. BJio. Vcm., l.o. ; also compare Muhammad-Naniali , 
in Appendix Ihid. 
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The siege of Seringapatam by Bijapur was a 
memorable event in the history of 
eve Mysore. There is little doubt that 

Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was 
able to win a complete victory over the invaders. Two 
causes appear to have accounted for his success : firstly, 
the efficiency of his army, though small in numbers, and 
its knowledge of local conditions — which stood it in 
good stead against the overwhelming odds of Bijapur; 
secondly, the special features of the Mysorean warfare of 
the time, namely, surprise night-attacks and the “cutting 
off noses.” At the news of this victory, Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, is 
said to have sent him from Gundlu-Terakanambi his 
(Kanthirava’s) broad-sword, Vijaya-Ndrasimha, as a 
mark of appreciation of his prowess.^'^ The prestige of 
Kapthirava was enhanced locally And the net result 
of the event of 1639 was- that, while it left the kingdom 
of Mysore practically unsubdued by Bijapur, it exposed 
her to the latter’s recurring, invasions from the north and 
prepared the way for the .further advance of Mysore in 
that direction. 

Early in 1640 affairs in the Karnatak demanded the 
immediate attention of Bijapur. 
affairs* 1640 ^^^* Virabhadra Nayaka, on the siege and 
destruction of Ikkeri by the latter 
(1637-1638), had established his capital at Bednfir 
(Bidarur or Venupura) about 1639 and, with a view to 
revenging himself against Hanumappa Nayaka of 

Ml/s. Dho. Vam., S.aO-Sl. 

3S. Sco (7. Vatu., 'iiQ. Itariuvi it yavanci jiatleijam /uijisi, Kannadu-yuVloJ 
nnyiata vettu; C. Vi., II, 127 ; also E. C., III (1) Nj. 108 (April 16:101, l.c. ; 
AtmOdbliavo Nwra1iarir-Narma--kshitfndrah- 
Sahshadya e§a yavantlnvaya daily a hMdi j | ; 
and Sr. 103 (April 1647), l.c. : 

MUncM’tium liananiidbimja-prahalatu . . . 

MUchohilsis parimvrchitdssamahhavan yaayirji-ratigankane jj. 
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BasaYapatna, was negotiating with the Adil Shah.^ By 
the approach of the rainy season of 1639, Eanadulla Khan 
had returned from his Karnatak campaign.^*^ Mean- 
while, the revenues of Bijapur territories in Mysore for 
the year 1639-1640 (PramdtJii), under the truce with 
Kanthlrava, fell into arrears.^^ Muhammad Aclil Shah, 
agreeably with the representatives (Niyogis) from the 
court of Ikkeri, it is said,^^ sent four of his officers to 
KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, renewing his demand 
for dues. Kanthlrava having refused to comply, 
Eanadulla Khan was desired to collect the amount and 
re-attempt the acquisition of Seringapatam. Before 
proceeding further, Eanadulla Khan sent Channaiya of 
Nagamangala to Hanumappa Nay aka of Basavapatna 
demanding of him satisfaction of the terms of the truce 
of 1639, Hanumappa Nayaka not only refused to accede 
but also, foreseeing his own future, fell upon Channaiya 
and slew him in a skirmish. By about the middle of 
1640, Hanumappa Nayaka had ’ thus rebelled and there 
was a general rising of the chieftains in the Karnatak 
against Bijapur. Whereupon Eanadulla Khan, at the 
head of a well-equipped army, proceeded on a campaign 
against Hanumappa Nayaka, accompanied by Virabhadra 
Nayaka of Ikkeri.*^ Crossing the river (Bhadra) at 

39. Ke. N. V., VI. 98, According to this work, Niyogi Eamakrish^aiya was 
entrusted with the diplomatic mission. The Mys. DTio, Vam. (fi. 34, 36) 
and the Annals (I. 83) mention two representatives, Huvaiya and 
Purushottamaiya. See also f.n. 33 to Gh. VI, for a note on the transition 
of the capitals of Ikkeri. 

40. in the Jkf. JS., July 1929, p. 9, 

41. AnvaU, I. 83-84. 

42. Ibid ; also Mys. Dho. Vam-i ft. 36-37. These works speak of the dismissal 
of EanaduUa Khan and of the appointment of his successor, Khan Khan, 
who is referred to as having taken part in the events of 1640. This is 
apparently an error for Eanadulla Khan who, according to the JC. W. F., 
Ke, N. V. and Muhammad-Namdh, actually played a conspicuous part 
in those events. We accordingly follow the authority of the chronicles 
subject to slight correction. 

43. Muhammad-Ndmuh, in the M, JS., July 1929, l.c. ; see also Ibid., 
November 1929, p. 602. 

44. Ibid ) K. N. F., XVI, 22-23 Ke. N, F., VI. 98-99, 
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Hebbe, he stood before the walls of Basavapatna^® and 
laid siege to it assisted by Afzal Ehan, Shahji, Madaji 
and other generals.^® , Hanumappa Nayaka, having in 
the meanwhile collected his forces (70,000 foot 
musketeers), gallantly defended the place. Kanadulla 
Ehan, however, eventually carried the siege to success, 
slaying “37,000 of the enemy;” Hanumappa Nayaka 
submitted, “ giving up the fort and 40 lakhs of hun'’ 
(hana)}^ Hanumappa himself, according to some 
accounts,^® was slain at Dudda and, according to others, 
he.’ and his brothers were captured, Eanadulla Khan 
finally posting guards over Basavapatna. Eanadulla 
Khan, accompanied by the levies of Ikkeri under ^ivappa 
Nayaka (uncle of Vlrabhadra Nayaka) and Niyogi 
Eamakrishnaiya, proceeded in the direction of Mysore, “ 
while a contingent of the Bijapur army, sent in advance 
under Afzal Khan, succeeded in taking Chiknayakanahalli, 
Belur (from Venkatadri Nayaka), Tumkur, Dodballapur 
and Kunigal.*^’- 

. About July-August 1640 (during Eanadulla Khan’s 
stay in Bangalore) Kanthirava- 
Bam\Viri-au?ga, ■ Narasaraja Wodeyar, alarmed by the 
etc., c. July-August, activities of Bijapur arms in the Kar- 
natak, despatched his forces to Eama- 
giri-durga, then in the possession of Immadi-Kempe- 
Hauda of Magadi, a place commanding the route of the 
Bijapur army to Mysore. The fort was taken after hard 
fighting. At Huliyur-durga, Afzal Khan opposed the 
Mysore army but was obliged to retreat. Bagur was 
next taken by Kanthirava from Vedoji-Pant, another 

45. Jf. N. F., XVI, 24. 

46. M'uham.niad-Numah, Lc. ; see also Annals^ I. 86 ; and Mys. Dho. Vam., 
S. 37. These works .speak of the, siege of Tenje (Keiige?) which, in the 
light of other sources, is identicfal with Basavapatpa itself. 

47. Ibid; Ibid. ’ : 

48. jlf/ys. 1)7(0. 1,0. ; also see and compare AHW«Z.s, i.c. 

49. Ke. N. V., VI. 99 ; K, N. F,, X VI, 25-29. 

.60, Ibid. 51. K. N. r.., xyi, 52-63; also Muhammad^Ndmah, l.c. 
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Bijapur general^ after a strenuous fight ; and this was 
followed by the acquisition of Turuyekere (Turugere), the 
Bijapur troops being ultinjately beaten off at Nonavinkere 
where they had encamped.®^ These acquisitions practi- 
cally meant the repudiation by Mysore of the truce of 
1639. Bijapur was prevented from having a permanent 
foothold in the immediate northern limits of the 
Cauvery. Outside this fringe of debatable area lay her 
sphere of influence, comprising Bangalore, Dodballapur, 
Tumkur, Kunigal, Chiknayakanahalli and other places, 
directly included in the suhali of Bijapur under the 
management of Shahji. 

In December 1640, Mustafa Khan, who succeeded 
Eenewed attempts Banadulla Khan in the Bijapur general- 
of -Bijapur on ship, marched at the head of his forces, 
oembOT iSS,' a h with fresh instructions to re-attempt 
the acquisition of Seringapatam from 
Kanjihirava. Dalavai Timmarajaiya was sent by the 
latter to arrest his advance on the capital. Mustafa 
Khan halted near Chandanahalli in the neighbourhood 
of Bellur. He sent word to Timmarajaiya through 
Niyogi Huvaiya demanding payment of the dues under 
the truce of 1639 and, in default, threatened Seringapatam 
with a siege. Timmarajaiya proved intractable, merely 
communicating to Kanthlrava, it is said, Mustafa Khan’s 
ultimatum. On the 24th, he (Timmarajaiya) was 
removed from oifice and Nanjarajaiya (of Hura) appointed 
Dalavai.®^ Accompanied by the latter, Kantlnrava 
marched forthwith and. gave battle to the Bijapur army, 
inflicting a crushing defeat on it and acquiring rich spoils. 

r}2. Ibid,., XVI, 32-91. Accordiug to this work, Kanthlrava, in the acquisition 
of these places, was assisted by Nanjarajaiya and Lingariijaiya of Hura, 
afterwards Dajavais of his. See also Mys. JDko. Vam. (S. 38), referring 
to the acquisition of Eamagiri-durga. 

53. Annals, I. 85-86 ; Mi/ 8. Bho. Pilr., I. 66 ;,- M^s. Dho, Yam-yMi 87-38. 
The Annals refers to the name of the village as Chandammanahalli ; the 
Mys. Dho. Vcmi., an earlier Ms.,' mentions it as' Obandsnahalli, which 
reading is preferred here. Moreover Chandanahalli is an extant .village 
in the Naigamangala taluk (see Dist of Wllages, 102). 
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Mustafa Khan returned to Bijapur, having practically 
effected nothing.^^ In Bijapur, the reduction of Seringa- 
patain became a problem of problems to Muhammad 
Adil Shah. Vedoji-Pant was next sent thither with a 
contingent under Afzal Khan. Early in March 1641, 
Vedoji, having first paid a visit to the shrines at Tiruma- 
kiidlu and Nanjangud, raided Tippilr, Hampapura, 
Kannambadi, Akkihebbalu, Ganni, Nallur, Madapura, 
Kattarighatta, Hosaholalu and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam. He soon found himself 
opposed by Dalavai Nanjarajaiya who, in a skirmish, 
completely put him to rout and returned to the capital 
with considerable spoils, losing, however, one elephant 
which died on the way (at Sindhughatta) from a bullet- 
shot. Vedoji returned to Bijapur by way of Turuvekere, 
putting to death the chief of the latter place and placing 
Afzal Khan in charge of it.®® Excepting this re-occupation 
of Turuvekere by Bijapur, her campaigns (of 1640-1641) 
against Seringapatam thus ended in failure. 

Meantime, affairs in the south of Mysore were moving 


Second Phase'. 
1641-1647. 

Mysore aud the 
south: the siege of 
Maratahalli, March 
1641. 


in a different manner. Danayakankote, 
as we have seen, had been the southern 
limit of the kingdom of Mysore, already 
by the close of the reign of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar. In its neighbourhood lay 
the principality (PnZa«/am) of Samballi 


bordering on the kingdom of Madura in the south. Any 
aggression from the southern chiefs in the direction of 
Danayakankote would, naturally, be deemed a blow 
aimed at Mysore. While the safeguarding of this frontier 
commanding the passes was thus an important problem 
to Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, Tirumala Nayaka of 


65. Ibid., I. 86-87 ; Ibid., fl. 38-89 (compare). Ved6ji-Pant'.s name is spelt in 
those sources as ‘ Vemaji-Pant,’ * Vemoji-Pant ’ and ‘ Vedhoji-Pant 
Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, AncAent India (p. 294), referring to the name as 
" Hemaji Pandit,” 
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Madura, apparently taking advantage of Kanthlrava’s 
difficulties with the Muhammadans of Bijapur, began the 
offensive by inciting Pattadaiya, the eldest son of Ghatta- 
Mudaliar, the Kongu chief of Samballi, to encroach on the 
boundaries of Mysore.^® That chief, it is also said,®'^ had 
become inordinately proud by putting down the neigh- 
bouring paZegrars and acquiring the title Vananga-mudi 
(the unbendable chief or the unconquerable hero) . About 
the middle of March 1641, Kanthirava directed a campaign 
against him.^^ Dalavai Nanjarajaiya began operations by 
laying siege to Maratahalli, a dependency of Samballi.*^® 
The chief held himself out at the head of his vast army 
(consisting, it is said, of a lakh of forces, including those 
of Madura). Nanjarajaiya, however, was able to put 
him to flight and take possession of Maratahalli and 
Samballi, returning to Seringapatam with elephants and 
horses captured during the siege. 

Early in 1642, the chief of Samballi retaliated. 

Assembling his scattered forces, he 
1642^^ retaliation, ggj^ed Alambadi, belonging to Mysore, 
and encamped there.®® Nanjarajaiya 
marched against him and, in a swift and decisive action, 

56. K. N. V., XVII, 2, 8; Madhureyctvana baluMnda nammolage kadanava 

gwntikki konda Modalariya suta . . . Fattadayya pirklu garvisi 

yelle-gattige Maisura doreyolu dhuravcmeaagida . . . Modalariya 

hiriya tcmuja Fattadayya ... 

57. C, Vi., II, 132: Ghatta-Madanari nere dcaregalann tulida garbadi nurhi 
Kongarol Vav^a/ngam-udi yemba birudam, padeda kadupindidirehe. She 
reference to G-hatta-Madanari in this passage is, obviously, to the eldest 
son of Ghatta-Mudaliar in the light of the K. N. V. Of. S. K, Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, p. 294. 

58. K. N. V., XVII, 8-10 ; see also f.n. 61 infra. 

59. Ibid, 11-21 ; Mys. Dho. Yam., ff. 38-40 ; also f.n. 61 infra. 

60. Ibid, 22-82 ; Mys. Dho. Yam., l.o. ; Mys. Baj. Oha., 23 ; see also G. Yam., 
(36-37) and G. Yi. (II, 131-133), referring to Kanthirava’s victory over 
Tiruinala Nayaka of Madura and Ghatta-Mudaliar, the acquisition 
of Samballi, etc. Tiinimalarya, in these works (0. Yam., l.n., O. Vi. II, 
127-139), depicts the campaigns of Kanthirava-Barasaraja Wodeyar in all 
the eight directions {desegalam gelalvjjngisi; desegella velasi). As 
indicated in the preceding chapters, the poetical order followed by him 
is to be understood in its chronological setting, with reference to the 
more specific authority of the chronicles compared with one another, 

9 
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forced him to retreat with considerable loss, capturing, 
among others, Ponnumalai-Ganda, Puli-Gauda, Ghinna- 
Venkataranjana and Srinivasa— chieftains who had 
espoused his cause. This success was followed up by the 
acq[uisition by Nanjarajaiya of Singanailur and Dantahalli 
.(March 1642). He finally halted at Toleya. Meanwhile, 
the chief of Samballi, having sought the aid of Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura, proceeded to the defence of Samballi, 
with a large army (consisting, it is said, of 4 to 5 thousand 
horse, a lakh of foot and hundreds of elephants) . In the 
engagement which followed, Nanjarajaiya was able to 
cause confusion and panic in the ranks of the enemy, 
repulsing them with considerable loss (in killed and 
wounded). Samballi was retaken by Nanjarajaiya, who 
returned to Seringapatam after posting guards over the 
place. Stunned was Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, at the 
news of this victory for Mysore. Porthwith he proceeded 
himself, at the head of his main forces, for the recovery 
of Samballi. Whereupon Nanjarajaiya, making rapid 
marches, set out lor its relief. Nanjarajaiya put up a 
stout opposition against Tirumala Nayaka and fought so 
dexterously that he was soon able to overcome and repulse 
his opponents, capturing the insignias of the Nayaka and 
plundering his camp. The siege was raised and Nanja- 
rajaiya returned to Seringapatam after carrying his 
victorious arms up to Tiruvannamalai, Tiruchangud and 
Trichinopoly (Tiruchanapuri) in the far south. 

The Baj. Kath. (XII, 471-472), as already noted, closely follows the 0. 
Va7n. On the Madura side, there is, so far, no reference to these affairs. 

Almnla^i -In the present Kollegal taluk, Coimbatore district, 42 miles 
east of Ko]]egal, on the right bank of the Cauvery ; an important place 
in the 17th century, garrisoned by British troops in 1768, but relinquished 
. on advance of Haidar’s army; contains a ruined f5iva temple, well- 
sculptured blit wrecked by Muh8mmadan.s. There is an old foi;t here. 
In the bed of the Cauvery here is the smoking rock. The place gives its 
name to a well-known breed of cattle. Alambadi seems to have been 
absorbcid in the kingdom of Mysore after the fall of Nanjaraja of Hadinad 
(1614). Its chief was originally a feudatory of Hadinad. VHo text of 
tn. 117 to Ch, V, 
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These activities practically resulted in the acquisition 
A c q u i s i t i o n o f ^ kingdom of My soi’e of Samballi, 
Sambaiii, etc., 1641- Dautahalli, Siuganallur, Kaveripuramj 
Toleya, Changappadi and Maratalialli 
in the south and the south-east between March 1641 
and July 1642,“ while there were already indications of 
Mysore having an eye on Trichinopoly as the farthest 
limit of any projected scheme of her expansion southwards. 

Though the political development of Mysore thus far 
BeUtionB with I*®®® rendered possible by the 

Yijayanagar, down aggressions of Bijapur in the north 
and Madura in the south, Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, we find, remained loyal to the 
Vijayanagar Empire under Venkata II. In the 
Gajjiganahalli copper-plate grant, dated in April 1639, 
he acknowledges the suzerainty of Venkata “ seated on 
the throne of Ghanasaila” (Penukonda) Further, it 
is interesting to note, he calls himself, in this record, a 
Mahamandalesvara (Viceroy), in keeping with the old 
position of Tirumala II; and makes the grant, “having 
informed his lord, Venkata, of the same. In a lithic 
record, dated in December 1640, he styles himself as 
“ the great ruler of Mysore ” {^riman-mahd-Maisura- 
adhipa), indicating his prominent position in Mysore, 
and refers to Terakanambi as a grant made to him in 
perpetuity by Venkata II {namma cbretanakhe Edyarindu 
namage pdlisida Terakanambi) , whose overlordship he 
thus clearly acknowledges. “ In another record, also 

lithic, dated in March 1642, Kanthlrava merely refers 
to himself as “Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar of 

61. Mys. JDfio Pur,, 11.11-18; Annals, 1,68-69; also 0. Yam,, and 0. Vi., 

cited in f.n. 60 Ot Wilks’s List of conquests (I. 64-67), based on 

the Mys. Dho. Pilr. 

62. E.G., III (1) Nj. 198, 11. 25-29. 

63. Ibici., n. 86-87: 

: 8rim.an^n2Ci,hii-mandalSSSNarasa^Jcshiti^Dhandramah\ 
YijnapycirSVdmmSYircinVenJcatdkshTnabJmjStatahW 
64:. Ibid,, IV (2) Gu, 10, U. 2-6, ,8. ’ 
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Mayisur” (Mysore).® In 1642, Venkata II died and 
was succeeded on the throne of Penukopda by Sri- 
Eanga VI, of whom Kanthlrava, it would appear, 
continued to be a loyal feudatory. The earliest record 
pointing to Kanthlrava’s loyalty to SrI-Ranga is a lithie 
one, dated in March 1643, in which he acknowledges 
the latter’s suzerainty.® This document is of parti- 
cular importance from the point of view of Kanthlrava’ s 
own political position in relation to the Vijayanagar 
Empire. For, in it he refers to himself as taddakshana- 
bhujadanda-nada,^'^ which literally means that he was 
the prop or support of SrI-Banga in the south and conveys 
that he was “ the right-hand man of Srl-Ranga.” 
These expressions are not, however, mere literary 
flourishes. Considered with reference to Kanthirava’s 
achievements, they must be termed significant. During 
1639-1642, Kanthlrava, as a loyal feudatory of the 
Empire, had, as we have seen, actually saved the south 
of Vijayanagar by successfully stemming the tide of 
Muhammadan advance in that direction and stood as 
an effective barrier to the aggressions of Madura 
and other powers in the south. By 1643, Kanthlrava 
had not only succeeded in maintaining the integrity 
of Mysore as a kingdom but also, in a wider 
sense, rendered a signal service to the cause of the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Indeed he had “ enjoyed the im- 
Xjlicit confidence of the Emperor and reciprocated whole- 
heartedly the trust laid in him.”® Hence the expressions. 

Yet the general political position in the country — 
particularly in the north and the north- 
local powers? ^nerai west of Mysore— -during 1642-1644, 
political position, -^^ 3,8 iusecure. In May 1642, shortly 

downtolG44. . ^ 

after ms return from the southern 
campaign, Dalavai Nanjarajaiya had marched against 

eOtiizTv (1) On. 163. 66, IV (2) Yd. G, 1, 5. 

67. Ibid,l.G. Here read dakshi'^a tor dakafiatia. 

(58. Sec M?/s. II, iii, 2384, noticing this doenment. 
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Turuvekere and retaken, it with Ane-Bagitr from Afzal 
Khan, among the spoils acquired being 40 horses and an 
elephant by iLome Bokkalika.^^ This success tended to 
revstrict the sphere of influence of Bijapur to the east, west 
and north of Turuvekere which, however, remained a bone 
of contention between Mysore and Bijapur. On the other 
side, in Ikkeri, Vlrabhadra Nayaka, though well disposed 
towards Mysore about the close of the reign of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, was by no means friendly during the reign of 
Kanthirava, allied as he was with Bijapur. Ever since the 
siege of Seringapatam (1639), Ikkeri, it would appear, had 
been so thoroughly impressed with the methods of 
Mysorean warfare and the development of the kingdom 
of Mysore, that she had begun to call the latter’s army 
by the epithet Mdydvis, Mdydvddis^^ {i.e., deluders, 
diplomatists), political jealousy probably accounting, in a 
large . measure, for such a description. Eeference has 
also been made in the earlier pages to Virabhadra Nayaka 
sending a contingent of his army in the direction of 
Mysore during Eanadulla Khan’s march on Bangalore 
in 1640. On this occasion, it is said,"^^ Virabhadra 
Nayaka conducted the entire course of Bijapur affairs 
in Mysore through Sivappa Nayaka and Niyogi Eama- 
krishnaiya, although the actual details of the diplomacy 
have not come down to us. It seems, however, possible- 
that Ikkeri, after the subjugation and death of Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka of Basavapatna, attempted without success 
to press the Bijapur demands on Mysore. There was 
thus evidently a combination between Bijapur and Ikkeri. 
The town of Ikkeri itself, since 1638, was, it would seem, 
in the possession of Bijapur, being guarded by a contin- 
gent of the latter.'^^ Any disturbance in the political 
equilibrium in the country, in such a state of affairs, 

69. Annalny I. 69, 88 ; Mys. Dho. Yam., fE, 38-40 ; also Mys. Baj, Oka,, 23 ; 
G. Vam.^ 37 ; G. Vi., II, 138. The places referred to were in the posses- 
sion of Bij apur since 1641. 

70. See Ko. N. V., VI-IX. 99, 109, 118, 119, 126, 136, etc. 

71. VI. 99. 12, Muhcm.mad'Nmnahf 1.0, . 
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would have meant a threat to the safdty of the kingdom 
of Mysore. 

In 1644, Narasimha Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur, who 
. - had been subdued towards the close of 

Annexation of 

Hampapura, April Ghamaraja Wodejar’s reigii, failed to 
pay the tribute to Mysore, being backed 
up by the local Bijapur forces. He insulted the messengers 
of Kanthirava, sent to demand the dues. Kanthirava 
despatched a force against him under Dalavai Nanja- 
rajaiya, with instructions to reduce the place. In April 
(1644), Nanjarajaiya stormed Hole-Narasipur and opened 
a tremendous fire against it, blowing up the bastions of 
the fort. The Bijapur contingent — consisting of 4 to 8 
thousand horse — proceeded to the relief of the town, only 
to retreat panic-stricken, Narasimha Nayaka submitted, 
and paid up the tribute. Nanjarajaiya returned to Seringa- 
patam after annexing Hampapura belonging to him.^^ 

No sooner was one trouble overcome than another 
presented itself. Nanjunda-Eaja(Nan- 
Jamiary junda-Arasu) , the Changalva chief of 

Piriyapatna, who had agreed during 
the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar to pay an annual tribute 
of 3,000 varahas to Mysore, was in arrears for some 
years past. Early in January 1646 Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar sent Dalavai Nanjarajaiya demanding 
payment of the dues. Nanjunda-Baja not only refused 
to comply but also, in alliance with Bijapur, proved 
refractory. Whereupon Kanthirava directed Dalavai 
Nanjarajaiya to proceed against him. Nanjarajaiya began 
operations by laying siege to Palupare, a fort command- 
ing the Changalva kingdom. The place was reduced 
without much effort and guards stationed over it."^'^ 

73. ii:.J^F.XVm,l-18 ; Mys. D7io.Pnr.,ll. 18-H; A««(7is, 1 . 69; cf. Wilks, 1.64. 
74i. Ibid, 20~52-, Mys. JDJio, Pwr., II. 14; Annals,!. 11 \ alfso Mys. Dim, 
Vam., if. 40-42. Nanjunto-Uaja of Piriyapatna appears to have been 
otherwise known as Mallaraja, by which name he is mentioned in the 
<7. Vam. (SI). Of. Rice [E, G., iV {2) IntroducHon, i)i}. ll-JS}, makiiiff 
Virarajaiya of Piriyapatna (1619-1638) a contemporary of Kanthirava, for 
which there is no evidence. 
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Proceeding further, Nanjarajaiya stood before the 
Siege of Piriya- ^^lls of Pii'iyapatna itself, the capital 
patna, c. January- of Nanjunda-Eaja. It was an impreg- 
October, 16d5. n % ’ 1 n 

nable tort, well-equipped m every 
particular. Nanjarajaiya made elaborate preparations for 
its siege and assault. In the north and north-east of the 
fort, he and his brother, Lingarajaiya, raised huge piles from 
which to commence the attack ; in the other directions 
rose the structures put up by the chiefs of Channaraya- 
patna, Turuvekere, Haradanahalli and other, places, who 
had accompanied Nanjarajaiya. The fort was bombarded 
from all sides, while the garrison within opened fire 
putting up a stout defence. Nanjunda-Eaja was actively 
supportedby a Bijapur contingent from Ikkeri (consisting, 
it is said, of 8,000 horse and 15,000 foot). Among the 
generals who took part in the relief of Piriyapatna were 
Vedoji, Ambar Khan, Malik Eahim (Muluka Eahima) 
and Ankus Khan (Ankusa Khan). These encamped at 
Bettadapura. The siege was tough and trying to a 
degree. A fierce fight followed between the Bijapur and 
Mysore forces, the former, divided into five to six 
detachments, having been posted, in all the directions. 
Nanjarajaiya closed in upon them, splitting up his own 
ranks into six or seven convenient divisions, and fought 
dexterously against his opponents, the Nayaks 

under him, in particular, playing a very prominent part. 
There was heavy slaughter on both sides and utter 
confusion prevailed among the enemy, several of .whom 
lost their noses at the hands of the warriors of Mysore. 
The Bijapur forces were ultimately forced to give way 
and retreat with great loss, hotly pursued by the Mysore 
army to a distance of nearly five miles. Meanwhile, 
Nanjunda-Eaja’s army in the town of Piriyapatna held 
itself out against the besieging forces; his son's and 
relatives lost their lives during the defence, and, over- 
whelmed with grief and anxiety, he was almost at his 
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wit’s end. In vain did Ms consort connsei Mm to yield 
up the fort and submit to Eanthlrava. Deaf to all talk 
of peace, Nanjunda-Baja stubbornly prolonged the defence, 
while Nanjarajaiya pressed on the siege with vigour. 
At length the latter encircled the fort and began to batter 
the walls, blowing down the bastions and effecting a 
breach amidst considerable slaughter. Forthwith was 
the outer fort taken and this was followed by the onrush 
of elephants (decked with weapons) and the forcible 
entrance of the invading forces into the interior of the 
fort. Vira-Baja, one of the sons of Nanjunda-Baja, 
brandishing his sword, desperately opposed the advancing 
arms, piercing through their ranks to the right and the 
left and repulsing them ; and, eventually, being himself 
wounded, fell dead on the scene. Nanjarajaiya took 
possession of the fort, capturing Nanjunda-Baja and the 
members of his family. At the news of this victory, 
E’anthlrava himself paid a visit to Piriyapatna and 
returned to Seringapatam, after arranging for the 
safeguarding of the place."^® 

On October 7, 1645, Piriyapatna, after a long siege of 

■Annexationof months, was annexed to 

Piriyapatna, etc., Mysore.’® In the meanwhile, however, 
1645-1646. Nanjunda-Baja having made good his 

escape to Bettadapura, Kapthirava proceeded in person 
against him and took that place on the 24th. Hotly 
pursued by Kanthirava, Nanjunda-Raja passed through 

TsTaT^ F„ XVIII, 62-182; C. Vam., 87; 0. Vi. H, 135-136; also sec and 
compare ikfT/s. JD7io. Faw., l.c. ; Mys. Maj. Oha.,i^] WiWca, l.c. ; Annals, 
I. 71. Among those who took part in the siege on the Mysore side 
were, Do^^aiya (Do^^endra), chief of Channarayapatna, Do^daiya 
(also named Do^dendra) of Haradanahajli (Haradapura), Hampaiya 
(Hampendra) of Turuvekere, Xiinge-Gau^a and Timmarajaiya (Tirama- 
rajendra) (X. N. V,, XVIII, 71-72). The chief of Turuvekere, referred 
to, seems obviously, to be the successor of the one who was slain in 

■ .1641. ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ " ' ■ .. ■■ 

76. My.s. D7 m. Fur., II. 14: P&rtMva, ASvtja ba. 13 (October 7, 1646) ; cf. 

Mys. D'ho. Vam., l.c. ; Wilhs, l.o.j Annah, A, 69, 71; cf. also Bice 
{E.O., IV (2) Ibid, p. 18], placing the event in 1641, for which there is no 

■ '"evidenoe. • ■ ■■■■■■ 
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Eudrapat^a, Kannagala and Kittiir -whicti were 
successively annexed to Mysore during November- 
December. At length Nanjurida-Baja retired to 
Nanjarayapatria (in Coorg) seeking refuge of the Kodagas. 
Early in December, Kanthirava marched on Nanjaraya- 
patpa and fought strenuously for seven days. Nanjunda- 
Eaja was eventually slain on the field and Nanjarayapatpa- 
was taken possession of (December 13). Having accom- 
plished this, Kanthirava returned to Seringapatam with 
the spoils of war.'^'^ The fall of Nanjupda-Eaja thus 
marks an important stage in the expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore in the west, in the direction of 
Coorg. These activities were followed up , by the 
annexation by Kanthirava of Kallur (in April 1646) and 
Kadaba and Mayasamudra (in April and June 1646), 
places belonging to Pratapa Nayaka and Bhairappa 
Nay aka, from whom they had been taken by the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur'J® 

Meanwhile ^ivappa Nayaka I (uncle of Virabhadra 
Eenewed relations Nayaka of Ikkeri) had wrested the fort 
between Mysore and of Ikkeri from its careless, indolent, 
Bijapur, 1646. pleasure-loving Adil-Shahi command- 

ant.”'^® In 1644, Khan Muhammad, the Bijapur general, 
recovered it from him together with Sagai^ and by 
October-November 1645 he had won a series of victories 
in the uplands of the Karnatak.®® In November 1645, 
{^ivappa Nayaka I, having treacherously removed Vira- 
bhadra Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Ikkeri, 
with his capital at Bednur.®^ At the same time, 

77. Annals. 1 . 71-72; Mys. Dho. Vcvtn.., ff. 41-42; Mys. Dha. Pwr., II. 15; of. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 294-296. 

78. Mys. Dho, Fur., II. 16-17 ; Annals, I. 69 ; Mys. Eaj. Gha,, 23-24 ; also 
K. N. V., XXV, 33-34; G. Vam., 87 ; G. Vi., II, 138 ; of. Wilhs, I. 64. 

79. Muhwtmnad-Ns.m&h, in the AT. 22,, July 1929, p. 9. BO. Ibid, 

81. Jfe. N. V., VII. 106 : Parihiva, M&rgaSvra M, VI', G. Vam., 190: 
SivappaNayalcam tanTUildanappaVlrahhadraNayakanoldrohamaneiiisi, 
a.vu 7 iam kavadinol m^upi. Of this alleged treachery there is not 
even a whisper, either in th&Ke. N. V. (c. 1800) or in the Sivatattva- 
ratnakara (1709). There, seems, however, no doubt about its actual 
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Muhaimnad Adil Shah had been closely watching the 
trend of affairs in the Karnatak ever since the reverses 
successively sustained by the Bijapur arms in Mysore 
and her neighbourhood (1639-1642). In particular, 
Kanthlrava’s occupation of Piriyapatna in 1645 is said to 
have roused his attention towards the growing kingdom 
of Mysore and made the Adil Shah resolve to bring her 
down,® Mustafa Khan having once again offered his 
services to achieve this end.® In June 1646, Mustafa 
Khan was despatched from Bijapur, with instructions to 
subdue the Karnataka country.® He proceeded by way 
of Gadag and Lakshmesvar to Honnali and thence to 
Sakrepatna, his army being reinforced by the contingent 
of Sivappa ’Nayaka I of Ikkeri, Dodda Nayaka of 
Harapanahalli and Balaji Haibat Rao, among others 
(October).® Before directing his marches to the rich 
plains of the east — which were the common objective 
of both Bijapur and Golkonda — Mustafa Khan seems 
to have turned his attention to the recovery of 
Turuvekere, the northern limit of the kingdom of 
Mysore, which had been lost to Bijapur in May 1642. 
Towards the close of 1646, he encamped with his forces 
in the enclosure of a tank abont five to six miles from 
Turuvekere.® 

perpetration, since the G. Vmi., a still earlier^work (c. 1678-1680), records 
what was after all a fact fresh in the memories of Sivappa Nayaka’s 
contemporaries. Of course, from the chronological point of view, the 
author of the 0. Vam., while alluding to this topic, is to be understood to 
be referi'ing to the time.s of Ka^ithii'ava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar I, whose 
reign was contemporaneous with the reigns of Vlrabhadra Nayaka (1629- 
1645) and Sivappa Nayaka I (1646-1660) of Ikkeri. Moreover, a close 
reading of the text would show that the poet implies a fairly long 
interval of time between the I’ejection of Sivappa Nayaka’s offer 
of aUiauce with Mysore and his expedition to Seringapatam. Of. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 297 ; Sources, p. 846, f.n. ; Ntlyahs of 
Madura, p. 134, f.n. 60 and p. 373--where the text of the C. Vam, j.s 
thoroughly mi.sundex*stood anti the contemporaneity of the rulers of 
My.sore and Ikkeri quite coixfused. 

82. A. W. K, XIX, 1-9. 83. 10-16. 

84. Muhanimacl-NumaJi, in Ibid, p. 10; K, N. V., XIX, 14. 

86. Ibid, he. 86, K, N, V., XIX, 16-18. 
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On receipt of this news, Kapthirava-Narasaraja 
Action at Turuve- Wodeyar Sent Dalavai ^ Nanjaraiaiya to 
kere, c. December grapple witli the situation, while 
d^e^a^r^S^Da^iatai Mustafa Khan prepared to meet the 
N^^i^rajaiya, Janu- Mysoreans, posting his cavalry in all 
‘ the four directions (the numbers varying 

from two to eight thousand) and splitting up the infantry 
into four to five divisions. On the other side, Nanja- 
rajaiya, dividing his forces into nine convenient squadrons, 
proceeded against his opponents. The onslaught began ; 
the Mysoreans opened up fire and, in the tumult that 
ensued, rushed against the enemy, making dexterous use 
of spears and arrows and causing great havoc in their 
camp. A swift and decisive action followed. Nanja- 
rajaiya so maneeuvred as to bring together the entire 
Mysore cavalry (numbering 10,000) in one spot and 
completely surprise and encircle the Bijapuris. At this, 
Mustafa Khan performed & volte face. But, before he 
could effectively direct the counter-attack, he was so 
thoroughly overpowered by Nanjarajaiya’s men thathewas 
soon repulsed with considerable slaughter in his ranks and 
obliged to retrace his steps from Turuvekere. It was a 
complete victory for Mysore but her loss was equally great, 
for, in the confusion which followed the attack, Dalavai 
Nanjarajaiya, fighting desperately against heavy odds, was 
himself slain on the field of battle (early in January 1647) 
In January 1647, Lingarajaiya of Hura, younger 
Ac uisitionof uf Nanjarajaiya, was appointed 

Basavapatija, May Dalavai in succession to the latter.®® 
In May 1647, Kanthlrava acquired 

87. Ibid, 18-94. The Muhammod-N&mah (l.c.) maintains a discreet silence 
on this affair. Since, however, it speaks of the siidcessive, marches of 
Mustafa KhSn in the Karnatak between October 1646 and January 1647, 
we may approximately fix the action at Turuvekere in c. December 1646- 
January 1647. Cf. Annals (I. 88), referring to the removal from service 
of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya hy Kanthlrava in January 1647, on a charge of 
neglect of duty, etc. The Mys. Dim. Fur. (I. 66) only assigns a period of 
six years of office to Dajavai Nanjarajaiya. 

88. See Amials, l.o. ; also Mys. Dho. Fur., 1. 67 ; K. N- F., XIX, 96-JCK3i 
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from Krishnappa Nayaka (of Arkalgud) , Basavapatna, a 
former dependency of Nanjunda-Eaja of Piriyapatna.®® 
By September 3647, Kanthlrava-Narasarajja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power, securely 
Siv^'^pa established on the throne of Mysore.®^ 

embassy to Mysore, during the Malidnavmvi celebra- 

September 1647. ® -kt- t r 

tions of this year that Sivappa Nayaka I 
of Ikkeri-— seeking probably a friendly alliance with 
Mysore — sent an embassy to the court of Kanthirava, 
with presents of robes and cash. Kapthlrava, in view of 
the accession by treachery of Sivappa Nayaka, it is said, 
rejected the offer, sending back the envoy 

Meanwhile, political affairs in Southern India, ever 
since Srl-Ranga Vi’s accession to the 
1647 - 1650 . Vijayanagar Empire, had been tending 

General oomse of towards a crisis. The dominions of 
political affairs, a ^rl-Ranga Were hemmed in, as it were, 
retrospect. invading forces of Bijapur and 

Golkopda in the east and the west. Already in 1644, 
^rl-Eanga had successfully beaten off an invasion from 
Golkopda and was ruling from Penukopda (his recognised 
capital till about 1649). In the far south, Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura had been asserting his independence, 
showing signs of disaffection towards the Empire ; the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore were likewise display- 
ing the same tendency, while Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
was, by force of circumstances, in alliance with Bijapur. 
Successively foiled in her attempts to maintain a foothold 
in the northern limits of Mysore, Bijapur was obliged to 
restrict the sphere of her influence to parts of Bangalore 

89. Mys. Dlw. Pilr., II. 17 ; Annals, I. 69; of. Wilks, I. 64. 

90. See K. N. V . , XX-XXV ; see also under Social life — Mahdnavami festival, 
in Ch. IX. 

91. C, Vam.f lQO: idnum pdviidamam kdi^lcegalam Icalfupuvinain, avana 
tappugeymegalanenisi nilkarisi handa gurivdnisanam handanie 
kahipalndam , See also f.n, 81 supra, Ikkeri was amonff tlie distant 
powers repro,sented at the court of Kanthirava during the Mahdnavami 
festivities of 1647 in Seringapatam— uide section on Mahumtvanii festival 
(1647), in Ditto. 
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and Tnmkur districts (including Sira) and further north 
and westwards. The attention of Bijapur w^as, therefore, 
directed to the eastern dominions of 6ri-Eanga. After 
the action at Turuvekere (December -January 1646-1647), 
Mustafa Khan resumed his march in this direction, 
passing through Sivaganga. At this stage, hard pressed 
by necessity, Sri-Eanga began negotiations with Mustafa 
through his (Sri-Eanga’s) envoy, Venkaiya-Somayaji 
(Somaji of the Persian text) , with a view to dissuade him 
(Mustafa) from invading “theRayal’s country.” Almost 
simultaneously, Tirumala Nayaka of Madura and the 
chiefs of Gingee and Tanjore had sent in their envoys to 
Mustafa Khan tendering their submission to the Bijapur 
government, and Sri-Eanga had set out with his army 
(consisting, it is said, of “ 12,000 cavalry and 3 lakhs of 
infantry”) against these feudatories who persisted in their 
rebellious attitude. After a tortuous diplomacy (in which 
Venkaiya-Somayaji is said to have at first undertaken to 
induce ^ri-Eanga to withdraw from the field but subse- 
quently advised him to prepare for war) , Mustafa Khan 
entered ^ri-Eanga’s territory, taking Krishpagiri, Vira- 
bhadrana-durga and Deva-durga, finally reaching Vellore 
in February 1647. Meantime, the Golkonda forces under 
Mir Jumla also proceeded thither. Between Bijapur and 
Golkonda it had been agreed that “ Sri Eanga Eayal’s terri- 
tory and treasures were to be conquered and divided in the 
proportion of two to one, two-thirds of them falling to Adil 
Shah and one-third to Qutb Shah.” In February, Vellore 
was besieged and taken from ^ri-Ranga; — after a decisive 
battle — by the combined forces of Bijapur and Golkop.da. 
In March, Mustafa Khan left Vellore, taking possession 
of Ambiir, Tirupattur, Kaveripattanam, Hassan, Eaya- 
durga, Kanakagiri, Eatnagiri, Melgiri, Arjunkote and 
Dhulikote — belonging to 6rI-Eanga. He returned to 
Bijapur, leaving Asad Khan, Shahji and other officers in 
charge of the conquered country. In November 1648, 
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Mustafa Khan died and in Pecember 1649 Khan 
Muhammad (Khan-i-Khanan), his successor in oiBce, 
captured the impregnable fort of Gingee from Sri-Eaoga. 
The siege was a protracted one and was accompanied by 
the mutual rivalries of Golkonda and Bijapur (over the 
division of the spoils) and the intrigues of Shahji, for 
which the latter was arrested and confined at Bijapur but 
subsequently released. The capture of Gingee was 
followed by the submission of the Nayakas of Madura 
and Tanjore to the Muhammadans. During these 
systematic conquests of Bijapur and Golkonda, Srl-Eanga, 
depending on the shifting alliance of his southern 
feudatories {i.e., the Nayakas of Madura, Gingee and. 
Tanjore), had taken refuge with them and spent more 
than a year ‘"in the midst of festivities, feasts and 
pleasures.” Eejected again by the Nayakas and abandoned 
by his courtiers, ^ri-Ranga “ established his court in the 
forests of Thieves {Kalians), lying to the north of Tanjore, 
where he spent four months, a prey to all discomforts,” 
till about 1660.^ 


We have seen how KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 

Beution.with ^ had been a loyal 

Vijayanagar, down to feudatory of Srl-Eanga. His records, 
during subsequent years, are, however, 
conspicuous by the absence of the name of his 
suzerain.®^ They generally point to Kaptlnrava as a 
prominent local ruler. Kanthlrava seems evidently to 
have continued to be loyal to ^rl-Eanga, although he 

92. For tho general references on this section, see Mys, Gaz., II. iii. 2351 ; 
Muhanmiad-Namah, in the ilf. R., for -Inly 1929, pp. 10-12; Nayul'H of 
Madura, pp. 264-266 : La Mission Du Maduris—Vraenza, to Nikel 
Trichinopoly, 1669. Though this letter is dated in 1669, it rellect.s the 
general course of events in Southern India during c. 1647-1659 and, used 
with caution, is an invaluable authority, particularly for the latter part 
(e. 1660-1659) of the reign of Kapt'^lrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. 

9,3. See ,B. 0., V (1) and (2) On. 168. 160, 166 ; Ag. 64 ; III (i) Sr. 103 ; IV (2) 
Ch. 42 ; IX Cp. 23; M. A. B., 1914-1916, p. 63, para 107, etc., {1647-1650). 
There are, so far, no epigraphical records of Kanthlrava, for the years 
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was aiming at independence from a local point of view. 
He remained aloof from the general coalition of the 
southern feudatories against SrI-Banga (1647), while the 
tendency towards independence on his part had manifested 
itself in the issue of coins, named after himself, in April 
1645.®^ Kanthlrava’s local prestige was, as we have 
seen, enhanced by the events of 1645-1646, and in and 
after 1647 (down to 1650) he was at the zenith of his 
power. In the imperial crisis of 1647-1650, he appears 
to have remained neutral, having much to do in 
maintaining the political integrity of Mysore and safe- 
guarding her frontiers against further attacks by Bijapur. 
In particular, certain lithic records refer incidentally to 
the building of a stone fort {hallu hote) and bastion for 
cannons (pirangi-mata) at Channarayapatna by Doddaiya, 
a feudatory of Kanthlrava, in 1647-1648, probably in 
preparation for a war with Bijapur,^® whose arms were 
active in this tract during the period (1647-1660). 

The only event of some importance for Mysore during 
c. 1648-1660 was the siege of Magadi 
and the acquisition by Kanthlrava, in 
April 1650, of Hebbur from Immadi- 
Kempe-Gauda, after inflicting a severe defeat on his 
son, Chikka-Kempe-Gauda (Mummadi-Kernpe-Gauda) , 

94. Vide section on Coinage and Currency, in Ch. IX. 

95. JEJ.C.,Y (1) and (2) On. 158, 159, 160 and 165 (1647-1648). 

96. The expressions, Tv,ruha-rajaliriryadalli, Vijayapuracla FtUeuhanavara 
rajaMryadalU, in On. 160 aiid 166 supra, would merely mean “ Politics 
of Bijapirr ” and, with reference to the context, imply defensive measures 
byway of arresting the advanceof Bijapur arms on Mysore. Cf. Eioe who 
literally renders these expressions as, “ in the service of the Tunohardja,” 
'•‘in the royal business of the Padshah of Bijapur." He also writes, 
“ the building of this fort at Channarayapatna in 1648 must have been in 
accordance with some agreement or treaty with Bijaimr, though I am 
not aware that raja-kurya has this meaning. It more properly signifies 
that the fort was built for the Bijapur Padshah, but the Mysore Eaja 
was evidently in possession of the place. Hence some mutual under- 
standing must be assumed, (to have been) entered into for the greater 
security of both dominions.” {.E.G., V (1) Introduction p. XXXV]. 
There is, however, no evidence in support of this position, since, as we 
shall see, hostilities between Mysore and Bijapur continued unabated 
till 1654. Cf, also HJ.S.L, p. 279, 
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in an action in the : Yelahanka-nadu, and exacting his 
snbmission.^'^ This further marked the tendency on the 
part of Mysore to advance northwards in the direction 
of the Bijapur-belt of territory in the Karnatak. Al! 
through the period (1647-1660) Kanthlrava was being 
successively served by Lingarajaiya of Hura (1647-1648), 
Kempaiya (1648-1649) and Linge-Gauda (1649-1660), 
Dalavais in succession to Nanjarajaiya.^® 

About the middle of 1660, the Emperor ^rl-Eanga, 
Fourth Phase-, failed in his attempts- to regain his 
1660-I65d. possessions, left the territory of the 

Kalians and “was forced to beg for 
help from the king of Mysore.”^ §ii- 
Eanga, according to Proenza,^°® received 
from Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
invitation to choose for his stay, a province more 


Further relations 
with Vijayanagar : 
Emperor SrI-Eanga 
in Mysore, o. 1650- 
1663. 


97, Mys. Dho. Pilr., II. 18; Annals, I. 69; G. Vain., 87; see also and 
compare Mys. Maj, CJia., 23 ; Maj. Katli., XII. 471 ; Willcs, I, 64, 66-67* 
Kempe-Gauda of Kupigal, referred to in the Mys. Dho, Par. and 
Annals (l.o.), is to be identified with Immadi-Kempe-Qauda II of 
Maga^i (1669-1668). The hostile relations between Mysore and Magadi, 
about 1648-1660, are perhaps best reflected in the Virahhadra-Vijaya- 
Ohampiih (c. 1720) by Ekambra-DIkshita, son of Mxxktl4vara-Dlkshita, a 
protegb and court-poet of Mummadi-Kempa-Virappa-Gaxxda (Kempe- 
Gauda IV, 1706-1728) (Ms. No. A. 610-P ; Mys. Or. Lib .) : 


Yusau Maisfiri KantMrava-Narasa-maMpdla durvdra ndnu \ 
sSnd jtmfda, janjhknila kuliSagatirviiruiS bhfiddhari/iiydinW 
(IV, 41). 

With reference to the context, this passage is to be understood to echo 
an action between Eapthirava and Mummadi-Kempa (or Chikka-Kempe- 
Gauda), son of Immadi-Kempe-Gauda, during the reign of the latter 
(i.6., Immadi-Kempa). For the identities, etc., of the Magadi chiefs and 
the relations between Kapthlrava and Immadi-Kempe-Gauda in 1647, 
vide f.n. 173 infra and text thereto. For the genealogy of the Kempe- 
Gauda family, see Table XVII. 

98. Aimafe, I. 88-89 ; Mys. Dho. Pur., 1. 66-67; see also under Ministers, 
Dalavdis, etc. Dalavai Lingarajaiya of Hura, who, according to the 
K. N. V. (IV, 76), was the second son of Kempa-Bhupa of Hura and 
who, according to the Annals (I. 88), died in July 1648, appears to have 
been cjLuite distinct from Dalavai Lingarajaiya, son of Madhava Nayaka 
of Hura, referred to in a lithio record dated in March 1655 [E.C'., IV (2) 
Hg, 49). Could the latter be identical with Linge-Gauda who, according 
to the K. N. V. (XXV, 66), was at first Mayor of Seringapatam and who, 
according to the Annals (I. 88*89), twice held the office of Dalavai (1649- 
16.50, 1653-1666) under Kavthlrava ? 

99, Proema’s letter, in Ndyalcs of Mathtra, p. 266. 100, Ibid. 
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agreeable to him and assurance of a brilliant treatment 
worthy of his rank ; eagerly accepted the offer so 
obliging and found a hospitality which even surpassed 
the promises made to his ambassadors,” The Hague 
Transcripts^^^ speak of Sri-Eanga having “ taken refuge 
with the Nayak of Mysore ” (Kanthirava) , while the 
Mysiiru-Bdjara-Charitre,^^ on the Mysore side, tells us 
that Kanthirava promised assurance of safety to Sri- 
Eanga who had appeared before him {^n-Banga-Bdyanu 
hdnisikkollaldgi dtanige ahhayamttii) . It is not, how- 
ever, known in what part of the kingdom of Mysore 
Sri-Eanga stayed. The probabilities are in favour of his 
having taken up his residence either in Seringapatam or 
in its neighbourhood, most of the other tracts, including 
Belur in the north-west, having been, as we have seen, 
in the possession of Bijapur, since 1639-1640.^°^ In any 
case, between 1660-1652, 6ri-Eanga, “ encouraged by the 
good reception of the king of Mysore,” took advantage 
of the absence of Khan Muhammad in the Karnatak, 
“ to recover his kingdom. “Accordingly,” says 
Proenza,^*^® “ with an army of Mysoreans, he entered the 
field, reconquered a part of his provinces and repulsed 
the army of Golkonda, which advanced to attack him.” 
In 1652, however, Bijapur and Golkonda continued the 
war in the Karnatak as strenuously as before.^°^ 
Khan Muhammad laid siege to Penukonda mastering 
it finally in March 1663. He also sought the permission 

101. Eef erred to by William Foster in The English Faoioriea in India (1651- 

16B4), Introduction, ig.XKY, 

102. P. 24; see also Baj. Kath., l.c. ; of. S. K. Aiyangar, in NfigaJcs of 

Madura, p. 133, f.n. 60. 

103. Of. Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2372-2374, 2386. 

lOi. Froenza’s letter, in Ihidf 'p. QB7. 105. Ibid. 

106. See The Hague Transcripts, cited in f.n. 101 supra, pp. XXV, XXXIII. 
Eobert Orme places the war between 1662-1656 {Hiator'.cal Fragments, 
p. 62). J. Sarkar, iising the Muhammad-NdmcLh, writes of the Bijapur 
campaigns about 1660 (see Jlf. E., July 1929, p. 12 ; November 1929, 
p. 502). In the light of other sources cited below, however, we are in a 
position to assign the events narrated in the Muhammad-Namah, to 
the period 1652-1654. 
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of Golkonda to pass through the districts held by the 
latter’s troops, on his way to Gingee. Mir Jumla, the 
Golkonda general, however, alarmed at the success of the 
Bijapur troops, was making overtures to Srl-Eanga. 
Towards the close of 1653, Khan Muhammad marched 
on Vellore. And ^ri-Eanga, relying on Mir Jumla’s 
promises— having finally left Mysore — returned to 
Vellore and raised a large army hoping to drive the 
Bijapuris out of the country.” About April 1654, 
Khan .Muhammad, after a long siege, captured Vellore 
and concluded a treaty with ^rl-Eanga, by which 
“ Chandragiri was left to the latter with the revenues 
of certain districts.”’-^'^ 

^ During 1650-1652, Kanthirava’s loyalty to ^ri-Eanga 
as a prominent feudatory of his was 

Kanfchirava’s local i i . i mi m i i 

po si Vi on, minor Undoubted. The available mscrip- 
apciuisitious, etc., tions“® of his reign, for these years, 
: ‘ would also indicate the same position, 

although they are not in conflict with the assumption of 
independence by him from a local point of view, as 
already noticed. In August 1650, Linge-Gauda, Dalavai 
of Kanthlrava, was succeeded by Hamparajaiya of 
Karugahalli.^®^^ Hamparajaiya continued in office till 
September 1651, in which year Kanthlrava is said to 
have acquired from the Muhammadans, Sulekere-durga, 
Nayakavadi State, Yelahanka-nadu, Channagiri and 
Basavapatna, and from the Changalva chief, Tunga, 
Ganni, Madapura and Kattarighatta.^^*^ Dalavai 

* 107. Ibid, p. XXXIH, See also Muhammad-Narndh, in the M. B,, November 
1929, p. 602, referring to the aiege of Penukonda, etc. The G. 
Vam. (190) alao speaks of Ihe seige of Vellore, Ghaiidragiri, etc., by the 
Muhammadans. 

108. E.G., V (1) and (2) On. 171, 185 and 202; III (1) Nj. 10(5 (1650.1(562). 

These records merely refer to Kanthlrava as a local ruler. The 
absence in them of the name of his suzerain (Srl-Eanga VI) does not 
mean that he had thrown off his allegiance to him. 

109. AifnaZ.?, 1. 88; Mys,Dho. Pur.,J..QI7. 

,110. Ibid, 1.10. These acquisitions ■ are, however, not etnunerated in the 
Mys. Tilio. Far., nor does Wilks allude to them, 
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Hamparajaiya was succeeded by Dasaiajaiya of Kalale 
(father-in-law of Kantblrava),^^ who held the office till 
October 1653.^^^ 

During 1652-1653, Kanthirava was “at war with 

Further relatione Bijapor.”™ Aooording to the Muham- 

between Mysore and mad-Ndmdh,^^* while Khan Muhammad 
Bijapiir, 1652-1653. proceeding with the operations of 

the siege of Penukonda, “ Siddi Baihan’s sons in Sera (Sira) 
rebelled against Adil Shah and won over to their side the 
Eajahs of the neighbourhood,” and were instigating 
“ the Eajah of Mysore (Kanthirava), who was the 
master of four lakhs of infantry and forty thousand good 
elephants,” to encroach upon the Bijapur possessions 
in the Karnatak. Kanthirava, accordingly, says the 
memoir,^^® “wrested all the forts in the Jagdev country^ 
which Mustafa Khan had conquered with so much 
effort.” In particular, between November 1652 and 
January 1653, Kanthirava acquired in rapid succes- 
sion Eatnagiri, Virabhadrana-durga, Kengere-kote, 
Pennagara, Denkanikote and Dharmapnri^^® — forts said 
to have been in the possession of one “ Yatibala Eao,”^^’^ 
a Bijapur general, perhaps identical with Balaji Haibat 
Eao of the Muhammad- Id dmdli. Almost simultaneously 
Mir Jumla of Golkonda was animating Kanthirava 
against Bijapur.^1® These activities of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar attracted the attention of Khan 
Muhammad, The sons of Siddi Eaihan having submitted 
to Bijapur by March 1653, “Khan Muhammad marched 
into the Jagdev country to chastise the Eajah of Mysore,” 

111. Mys. Dho. Piir.,1. 112. I6id. 

113. See The Hague Transcripts, cited inf.n, 106 sfupra\ see also f.n. 116 

infra. ■■■ 

114. See M.B., cited in f.n. 107 szijpm. T1&. IhiA. 

116. Mys. I)7io. Pfir., II. 18-21 ; An»aZsi I. 70; see also Jfys. Ofta., 24 ; 
G. Vam., 36 ; C. Vi., II, 128-129 ; cf. Wilks, I. 64-66. 

117. Ibid, 11. 18.' Wilks (l.c.) spells the name as “ Eitebal Row.” The 

Annals (l.c.) mentions it as “ Tixumala Raya,” apparently a serial 
error. 

118. See The Hague Transcripts, cited in f.n. 107 supra. 
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and succeeded in recovering., after ’ a severe fight, 
Krishriagiri and four other forts in his territory About 
October 1653, Khan Muhammad, on his way to Vellore, 
was obliged to abandon the forts recently conquered by 
him in Mysore. Meanwhile, he received news that 
Eanthlrava had sent Dalavai Dasarajaiya {Das-raj of the 
Persian text) “ with a numberless force to the frontier of 
fort Kaveripatan” (Kaveripattanam),^^® A detachment 
under Biddi Masaud was despatched by Khan Muhammad 
against Dasarajaiya. A battle took place near Kaveri- 
pattanam, in which, sa 5 ’'s the memoir, Dasarajaiya was 
slain (October 1653). Linge-G-auda was re-appointed 
Dalavai of Mysore in succession to Dasarajaiya/®^ In 
March 1654, KanthTrava, alarmed by the progress of 
Dijapur arms as far as Kaveripattanam, marched towards 
the south acquiring from Venkatadri Nayaka, Satya- 
mangalam and Danayakankote, places guarding the 
passes in the south of Mysore.^®® In April (1654), he 
took from Chandrasekhara Nayaka, Hosrir in the south- 
east of Mysore.^®^ 

Meanwhile Khan Muhammad, victorious at Vellore, 
, demanded tribute from Tirumala 

B 1 j a p u r a n a 

Madura Mysore, Nayaka of Madura.^®"' Indeed, this 
was an opportune moment for Tirumala 
Nayaka to strike, for, by making common cause with the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore and with Kanthlrava of 

119. MuJiammad-Ndmah, cited in Ibid. 

120. Ibid. Sarkar’s identification of ” wtb Dea-raj” in incorrect 

in the light of other sources. 

121. Ibid ] of. Annals (I. 89} referring to the removal from service of Dalavai 

Dasarajaiya by Kanthlrava in November 1668, on the ground of old age. 
The Mys. Dho. Pvr. (11.67), an earlier Ms., refers, however, only to the 
two years’ period of office of Dajavai Dasarajaiya. In the absence of 
fuller details on the Mysore side, the authority of the Muhanunad- 
is to he preferred here. 

Wi. AnnaU, he. •, Mys. Dho. Pftr, .,1.0. 

123. My s. Dho. Pfir., II. 21 y Annals, I, 70 ; see also C. Yam,, il7 ; C, Fi., 

fl, 134 ; cf. WilTcs, I, 66-66. 

124. Ibid, II. 22 ; A?mafs, l.c. ; of. WUks, I. 66. 

ISS, Muhammad-Ndmah, l.c. 
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Mysore, he could have not ’ only successfully chased the 
common enemy {i.e., Bijapur and Grolkonda) but also 
have settled the affairs of SrI-Eanga and re-established 
the latter’s suzerainty in the country. These larger 
interests, however, were, perhaps, overshadowed by 
Tirumala Nayaka’s long-standing prejudices and latterly 
by his misapprehension of an invasion of his dominions by 
Mysore, while, in fact, Kanthirava was, as we have seen, 
only attempting to maintain the status quo in the south 
and the south-east against the Muhammadans. Accord- 
ingly, about the middle of 1654, Tirumala Nayaka 
negotiated with Khan Muhammad, urging him “ to declare 
war against the king of Mysore” (Kanthirava) and 
begging him “ to expel the invading Mysore troops from 
his dominions.”^®'^ By this ruinous and short-sighted 
policy, Tirumala only brought about an event which 
marked, though indirectly, the climax in the relations 
between Bijapur and Mysore. What followed is thus 
stated in the Muham7nad-Ncbmah‘}'^ “The Khan marched 
out of Vellore . . . pillaged and burnt Mysore territory 
down ‘ to a heap of ashes ’ . . . Balaji Haibat 

Kao, who had left Adil-Shahi service for that of Mysore, 
was now sent by Kanti Eai against Khan Muhammad. 
The Khan despatched Siddi Masaud with his vanguard to 
meet this army. In the battle that followed, Balaji was 
beheaded and his army routed. At this the Eajah of 
Mysore in mortal terror sent his envoy to the victorious 
Khan Muhammad, with an offer of submission, asking 
pardon for his offences and praying for safety. He 
promised to pay ‘treasure beyond calculation’ as an offering 
to Adil Shah and regularly deliver tribute (baj-ioa- 
kharaj) every year. By order of Adil Shah, Khan 
Muhammad left the Mysore Kajah’s devastated kingdom 

126. Proensa’s letter, ill Nayaks of Maduray ^, 

121, Muhammad-Ildmdh,i.o. 

128. Ibid. The sources ou the Mysore side maintain a discreet silence in 
regard to this reverse. ... 
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to him. . . . The was realized by Khan 

Muhammad.” Nor was Tirumala Nayaka himself 
immnne from Bijapur attack, for, as Proenza tells us,^® 
Khan Muhammad “did not wish to leave the country 
without levying ransom on Tanjore and Madura ; he 
raised large contributions and returned to Bijapur full of 
riches.” About this time, Srl-Banga, “betrayed a 
second time by his vassals ” (Nayakas of Madura, Tanjore 
and Gingee) and probably realising also the serious predi- 
cament of Mysore caused by the ravages of the Bijapur 
invasion, “ was obliged to seek refuge on the confines of 
his kingdom, in the forests where he led amiserable life.”^^° 
The wars of Bijapur and Golkonda in the Karnatak 
Fifth Phase :im- ^ 61*6 practically over about the 

1659. ' monsoon season of 1654, the two 

General course of powers finally accomplishing, the 

' division of their conquests in 1 656.^®^ 

The Bijapur-belt of territory to the north of the king- 
dom of Mysore, comprising Bangalore, Hoskote, Kolar, 
Dodbaljapur and Sira, went under the designation of 
Karnatak'-Bijapur-Balaghat while the territory below the 
ghats, almost coterminous with the south-eastern frontier 
of : Mysore, under the designation , of Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Payanghat, Shahji being continued in charge of the 
entire tract. The Golkorida possessions lay further east 
of this area, in the rich eastern plains of Madras compris- 
ing : Ghittoor, Gooty, Gurramkopda, Chandragiri, 
Gahdikote, Oonjeevaram and other places, with a 
governor (Hazrat Anar Sahib) under the Qutb Shah- 
In the very year of the division of these conquests, 

129. See Ndyaks of Madura, l.o. 

130. TbiA. The exile of Srl-Eanga would correapond to the period c. 166d- 

1666, foi’, from the G. Vam. and Kc. N- V., as we shall see, lie appears 
to have been in Bednfir between c. 1666-1659. Of. Satyauatha Aiyar in 
Nayahs of Madura, -^.1^2. His statement that Kanthlrava “enter- 
tained him (Sri-Ilanga) for soma time and seeing that he w-as the 
.source of further troubles, seems to have left him to his own fate about 
1668, ’ * is not borne out by the materials on record for the years 1650-1654 , 
181. Oxme, Historical Fra^nimvtSi^,^% 
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Muhammad Adil Shah died. Almost simultaneously, 
Abdulla Qutb Shah was recalled to his capital by a 
Mughal invasion. Bijapur and Golkonda during the 
succeeding years were so much engrossed in their death- 
struggle with Aurangzib (Mughal Viceroy in the Deccan) 
that they had little time to effectively look after their 
conquered tracts in the south, except depending on the 
local governors thereof. This, no doubt, proved to be 
an advantage to other powers in the Karnatak. In 
particular, Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1646-1660) had 
already succeeded in acquiring Vasudhare, Sakrepatna 
and other places from Bijapur between 1647-1652.^^® 
Shortly after the death of Muhammad Adil Shah, how- 
ever, he systematically carried on his aggressions, taking 
the forts of Ikkeri, Soraba, Udugani, Mahadevapura, etc., 
then in the possession of the European trading powers 
{Tmiramuhhar ) ; and successfully opposed the chief of 
Sode, acquiring from him Sirase (Sirsi), Herur, Boliir 
and other places. About the same time (1666)', 
it would appear, Sivappa Nayaka, according to the 
GhikTiadeimraya-Vdmsdvali,^^ inquired after the where- 
abouts of, and traced out, the fugitive Emperor Sri- 
Eanga VI, paid his homage to him and afforded him an 
asylum. Between c. 1656-1669, ^ri-Eanga appears to 
have stayed in Bedmir (capital of Sivappa Nayaka) after 
his long sojourn in Dravida and Mysore.^^^V 

Wi. Mys. Gas., II. iv. 2i28; II. iii. 2852qsee also inscriptions cited). 

133. ife. JY. F., VII. 108, 134. 110. 

136. Pp. 190-191: ^rl-Banga-ltaya-^ieniauvam, . . . etiahim neleganacLi/re 
yavananarasi Jcaydii Mlgeragi-yo^gondii, bandu ... 

136. G. F«w.,191| also JCe. AT. F., VII. 114. Prom these texts, Srl-Eanga, 
it seems obvious, was under the shelter of Sivappa Hayaka I of Ikkeri 
before his (SrI-Ranga’s) own establishment at Hassan and Belur by 
the latter in 1669. In the light of these sources, we have to allow a 
fair interval of at least three years (c. 1666-1659) for Sri-Eanga’s 
asylum in Bednur, and push hack the period of his exile itself hy 
another two years (c, 1664-1666), in the light of the Hague Trauscriptii 
and Proenza, cited above. Of. Wilks (1. 79), placing SrI-Eanga’s flight 
to Bednur in 1646; Rice {Mys. Gaz., I. 366), in 1644 (or 1646); 
S. K. Aiyangar (in NayaJes of Madura, pp. 138-134, f.n. 60), after 1665 ; 
Satyanatha Aiyar {Ibid, p. 182), after 1663 ; and Mys. Gaz. (New Edn. II. 
iii. 2370-2374,, 2381-2883), in 1646 and 1666 — all which require revision. 
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Meanwhile, in Mysore, Hamparajaiy a (Hampaiya) of 
Relations with Karugahalli had been reappointed 
Madxira, 1665-1659; Dalavai by Kanthlrava, in May 1655, 

Mysorean invasion of . * " . ’ " t 

Madura, c. 1665- in succession to Lmge-Grauda. 

Kanthlrava’s first act after Khan 
Muhammad’s pillaging expedition of 1654 was, according 
to Proenza,^^® the despatch of an army to the Satya- 
mangalam province of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, wdth 
a view to “ punish him for his disloyal conduct, wreak 
just vengeance and compensate himself for the cost of 
the war.” Dalavai Hamparajaiya was entrusted with 
the operations of the campaign which seems to have 
begun about the latter part of 1655.^^® Without 
encountering much opposition Hamparajaiya advanced 
on Madura “ where he found considerable booty.” He 
was soon before the walls of Madura itself, causing 
consternation to Tirumala Nayaka who would have 
taken to his heels but for the unexpected help of the 
Maravas. Eaghunatha-Setupati, the Marava chief, pro- 
ceeded thither with 25,000 men. With these and his 
own army of 35,000 men, Tirumala Nayaka prepared 
himself for the onslaught. In the meanwhile Dalavai 
Hamparajaiya, in the words of Proenza, “ too weak to 
hazard a general action and informed of the approaching 
arrival of reinforcements which his king (Kanthlrava) 
had sent him, temporised and, by his presents, won 
the Brahman commander of the Madura forces. The 
traitor sought to repress the ardour of his soldiers and 
put off, from' day to day, the time of attack. But the 


1S7. Annals, I. 89 ; Mys. Dho. Fur., I. 67. 

138. See Nayaka of Madura, p. 267 {Froenza's Utter). 

189. See M. E. JR,, No. 170 of 1910-11, dated in 1655 (Mu'iunathu)-- & damiiged 
Kannada lithic record from Eroqle,. meutiouing Dalavai Haiiipa- 
rajaiya (Hampaiya) and Madura (Madhura). Evidently the record 
seems to reflect a campaign of Mysore iu the Madeira country. Sinct*, 
only the cyclic year is mentioned in the record and since we know 
Hamparajaiya succeeded to the office of Dalavai in May 1665, we tnay 
fix the hegiaining of the campaign about, the latter part of 1666, 
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Maravas, impatient at the delay, conceived suspicions, 
cried treason, threw the Brahman into a dungeon, 
pounced on the enemies, and cut them to pieces. 
The remains of the defeated army took refuge in a 
neighbouring fortress, where, after some days, the 
expected reinforcements of twenty thousand men joined 
them. The combat again began with such fury that 
each army left nearly twelve thousand dead on the 
battlefield. 

Nor was this all, ‘‘The advantage,” continues 
Proenza,^^^ “remained with the Nay ak 
who utilised his superiority to return 
to the Mysoreans the evils which they 
had indicted on his kingdom, and transport the theatre 
of this bloody war to their provinces. A special circum- 
stance characterised its ferocity. The king of Mysore 
had ordered to cut off the nose of all the prisoners ; his 
soldiers, to distinguish themselves, executed this barbarous 
order on all those who fell into their hands, men, women 
and children, and sent to Mysore sacks full of noses, as 
so many glorious trophies. The Nayak, resenting this 
procedure, which, in the opinion of the Indians, added 
the most humiliating outrage to cruelty, ordered reprisals; 
and his troops burst out into the provinces of Mysore, 
seeking not enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It is this 
which has given to this inhuman war the name of ‘ hunt 
for noses.’ The king of Mysore, the first contriver of 
this barbarity, himself lost his own nose, and thus 
suffered the penalty which he deserved.” This counter- 
invasion of Madura is referred to in certain Mackenzie 
M mmscripts,^^^ according to which the Madura forces 
hotly pursued the retiring Mysore army into its own 
territories, as far as {Nanjaiikudi), 

14.0, NayaJcs of Madura, 

141. Ibid, pp. 268-269 (Ibid). 

142. Taylor, Or. Hint. Mss., II. 182-16)3; see also and aonvp&re Naijalcs of 

Madura, pp. 136-137. 
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From the letter of Proenza, it would seem that the 
invasion and counter-invasion narrated 
above Were completed by the close of 
1658 and the beginning of 
There is, however, no information on the Mysore side 
regarding these events. Proenza’s account, on the other 
hand, however trustworthy in regard to the main trend 
of transactions, does seem to exaggerate the “cutting off 
noses in war.” Indeed to a foreign observer like Proenza 
such a mode of fighting could not but appear as novel and 
grotesque. In fact, as we have seen in the preceding pages, 
“ nose cutting” was a habitual feature of Mysorean warfare 
and this was not the only occasion when the Mysore army 
resorted to it, as Proenza seems to imagine. Nor is it likely 
that Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himself ever took 
part in the war and sustained loss of his own nose, as 
Proenza makes us believe. Hence this part of the account 
cannot be literally accepted as a correct statement of facts. 
It seems, however, possible that the general or his deputy 
in charge of the Mysore army was one of those who lost 
their noses during the retaliatory game adopted by the 
Madura forces. No doubt Kanthirava had desired to 
mark his displeasure of Tirumala’s rebellion against his 
sovereign (Sii-Eanga) by ordering the infliction of this 
punishment on certain of his leading officials, a direction 
which was either carried to excess in its execution or 
grossly misrepresented as a regular “ hunt for noses.” 
The whole life and character of Kanthirava seem to be 
against the ascription of such a barbarity to him by 
way of a general measure,^^^ The obvious effect of these 

143. Tirumala Nayalta of Madura died in February 1Q59 {Ndyaks of Madura 

pp. 148-149). Since Proenza speaks of the Nay aka’s d(‘atli slioi’tly 
after his victory in the counter-invasion {Ibid. p. 2B9), tlie wars 
between Mysore and Madura appear to have practically conn.’ to a. 
close in December 1668 or January 1659, although hostilities in the 
south continued during subsequent years. 

144. Mijfi. Oax., 11. hi. 2389-2390; see also and compare S. K. Aiyangar in 

Nai/aliH of Madivra, pp. 136-137, f.n,. 73.. For details about the ” nose- 
cutting,” Appendix IX. . 
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invasions during the last years of the reign of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar was that the relations between 
Mysore and Madura became embittered to a degree. 
Almost simultaneously Si vappa Nay aka I of Ikkeri, 
smarting under the rejection of the 
alliance by KanthTrava 
(in September 1647), had begun to 
show signs of an aggressive attitude towards Mysore, oh 
the plea of restoring to his suzerainty Sri-Eanga VI who 
was under his (§ivappa Nayaka’s) protection since 
c. 1656.^^® In 1657 {Hevilambi) he marched southwards 
and laid siege to Hassan and Belur,^^® then in the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans of Bijapur. He began a 
regular blockade of the latter place and soon reduced it to 
submission slaying large numbers of the enemy.^^’ It 
was also on this occasion that, according to the Keladi- 


145. G. Vam., 190-191 ; Ke. N. F., VII. 108-109, 114. Although, according to 

the Ke, N. V. and SivatattvaratrulJcara (cited infra), it was. sheer 
loyalty to the Empire which induced ^ivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri to 
espouse the cause of SrI-Eanga VI, his I'eal motive, according to the 
earlier work, C. Vam., was nothing but . seE-interest. Indeed, by 
courting on his side the support of Emperor ^rl-Eanga and by attempt- 
ing to give to the ruined fortunes of the latter the advantage of his 
. power and influence, Sivappa Nayaka evidently hoped not only to 
establish ^rl-Eanga in his suzerainty of the Karnataka country but 
also to retaliate, and carry on his aggression, against Mysore, at whose 
rejection of his embassy (in September’ 1647) he had been offended. 
Sivappa Nayaka’s offer of an asylum to Sri-Ranga VI between c. 1656- 

' 1669 cannot, therefore, be better understood except on thi,s footing. 

See Ch, X, for further details. 

146. Ke. N. V,, VII. 109; see also ^ivaiaitvaratnakara ia S. K. Aiyangar’s 

Sources, pp. 366-367. Both these texts are, obviously, to be understood 
as referring to the siege of Belur in the Hassan district, “ VfAdpura” of 
the latter text being only the Sansliritised form of Belur and not 
“Vellore” in the Madras Presidency as identified in the Soicrces 
(p. 347), Nayaka of . Madura (p. 133, f.n. 60) and the Mys. Graz. {11. 
iii. 2372-2373). See also E.G., V (1) and (2) Bl. 3, 14, 66, 68, etc., men- 
tioning Veklpara as the old name for Btllfir. “ Vellore ” had been, as 
we have seen above, twice . lost by Sri-Eanga in 1647 and 1664, wdiile 
“ Belur ” Avas also in the possession of Bijapur (since 1640), so that it 
was but in the fitness of things for Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri to 
recover both Belur and Hassan for ^I’l-Eanga in 1657, as an ostensibly 
loyal feudatory of his. 

147. ^imitaUvaratnOkara, l.c. 
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Nripa-Vijmjam,^^^ Krishpappa Nayaka of Belur and 
Arkalgiid opposed ^ivappa Nayaka at the head of vast 
tovQGF, {bahusainya sahitidirchida) . Alarmed, probably, 
by the latter’s activities, Kanthirava himself, it would 
appear, substantially assisted his feudatory, Krishnappa 
Nayaka, against the latter {mdydvddigaladhika sahayade) ; 
Sivappa Nayaka, however, succeeded in thoroughly 
defeating Krishnappa Nayaka on the field of battle and 
took his son, Venkatadri Nayaka, prisoner. Though these 
activities of Ikkeri tended to restrict the sphere of 
influence of Mysore up to Belur in the north-west, they 
resulted in improving the position of Sri-Banga by 1659 
.{Vikdri), in which year Sivappa Nayaka established the 
latter at Hassan and Belur and is said to have been duly 
honoured by him with titles like Bdfnabana, Faravdrana- 
Vdrana and presents, including a costly ear-ornament of 
sapphire, a very costly pearl, the emblems of the conch 
and the discus, an umbrella called the JagajJmmpa and 
the head of the enemy slain.^®^ 

In 1659, the last year of the reign of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, the political 
oJ^orel 1669°““°“ PO»tion of the kingdom of Mysore 
was as follows : On the north it had 
been extended up to Channapatna and Turuvekere, 
coterminous with the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat, 
while Channarayapatna, overlooking' Hassan and 
Belur, had become its north-western limit ; in the south 
it ran up to Danayakankote and Satyamangalam and in 
the south-east up to Kaveripattanam, co-extensive with 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Bayanghat ; in the east it practi- 
cally covered the whole of the territory of Jagadeva- 
Kay a, while in the west it had been extended up to 
Coorg absorbing a major portion of the kingdom of the 
Changalvas (including Nanjarayapatna) . The tendency 

m. vii. i.c. 149. md. 

150. Ke. N. F., VII. 114; G. Vam., 191 ; ^ivataUavaratiiakara, '357, 
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on the part of Mysore to advance further in the north 
and the north-west while maintaining her integrity in 
the south and the south-east as against. Madura and 
other powers, had already begun to manifest itself 
towards the close of the reign. 


CHAPTER IX. 


KANTHIEAVA-NAEASAEIJA WODEYAB I, 
1638-1669‘ — (contd.) 


Kanthirava’s Rule : Ministers, Officers and Dalavais — 
Administrative measures : 1, Defence — 2. Coinage and 

Currency, 1645 — 3. Settlement of conquered tracts— 
Feudatories, c. 1647-1650 — Religion — Gifts, etc. — A scheme 
of public utility, c. 1645-1648 — Grants and other records, 
1639-1657 — Authentic statues of Kanthirava — Social life : 
G. 1638-1648 — Cities and towns: 1. Seringapatam — 

2. Mysore — '3. Melkote — General culture — Daily life, 

amusements, etc. — Court culture: costume and personal 
adornment — Kanthirava’s personal servants — His daily 
Durbar and local titles — Festivals — The Mahanavami in 
Seringapatam — Its celebration in 1647 (September 19-28) — 
Beginnings : the eight days’ Durbar— -The detailed 

programme — The ninth day {Mahanavami) — The tenth day 
{Vijayadasami) — Gifts and presents — The social ideal : 
contemporary manners and morals, etc. — Kanthirava as a 
patron of learning — ^Literary activity : Sanskrit and 
Kannada writers — Govinda-Vaidya and his Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja-Vijayam (1648) — ■Domestic life: Queens — 
Other members of the Royal Family — Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar: indications of his rule jointly with Kanthirava— 
Last days of Kant hirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar— -His death, 
July 31, 1659 — An estimate of Kanthirava- Narasaraj a 
Wodeyar — As a warrior — As a political builder-— x\s a 
ruler — As a “ Maker of Mysore ” — Kanthirava in tradition. 


T PIE rule of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar bore the 
impress of his personality to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than that of his predecessors, 

Kaijthirava’sBule: ^ j . ■ 

on the administration oi the country 
ruled Gver. Inscriptions and other 
sources speak of him as ruling in Serin- 
gapataiu seated on the jewelled throne (ratna-simhdmna) . 
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His government was conducted along traditional 
lines and was in keeping with the general course 
of political development the kingdom underwent. 
Timmarasa was the minister-in-chief (:?nantnsa) of 
Kantihirava, well versed in political counsel, accounts and 
the arts Lappavarasa was his minister of finance 
(. . . sakala rajyahe . . , lehhavami . . 

bareddduva) f- Basavaiya was an officer in charge of the 
treasury {hokkasa) Narasimha-Upadhyaya—identical 
with Nrsimharya mentioned in the GajjiganahalU copper- 
plate grant (April 1639) — was the king’s scribe 
(rdyasadolu jdna) and Linge-Gauda was the Mayor of 
Seringapatam {Paitanada-adMkdri);" the capital city 
(till July 1649). Among other officers, Kotturaiya was 
an agent of Kanthirava (Narasaroja Wadeyaravara 
kdryakke kartardda) at Saligrama.® Among the 
Dalavais of the reign, already referred to,"*^ were 
Timmarajaiya (November 1638-December 1640), 
Nanjarajaiya of Hura (December 1640- January 1647). 
Lingarajaiya of Hura (January 1647-June 1648), 
Kempaiya (June 1648-July 1649), Linge-Gauda (July 
1649- August 1650) , Hamparajaiya (H a m p a i ya ) of 
Karugahalli (August 1650-September 1651) and Dasa- 
rajaiya (Das-raj) of Kalale, father-in-law of Kanthirava 
(September 1651-October 1653) — Linge-Gauda and 
Hamparajaiya holding the office a second time between 
October 1653-May 1655 and May 1655-1659, respec- 
tively. The short tenure of office usually allowed by 
Kanthirava to each of his Dalavais points to the active 

1. K, N. V., XXV, 84; Vara~manirad,e sura-guru . . . UkhyangaAe 

{lehMngade) sarasija-bhava . , . suvulyadali uere gmdu-^arade. 

2. Ibid, 82. 3. Ibid., 7i. 

4, Ibid, 85. 5. Ibid, 56. 

6. H. C. , V (1) and (2) Cn. 185 (1650) . 

l. Aoito, section, on Political history in Ch. VIII ; see also Annals, 1. 68, 85-86, 
88-89 ; Jinys. n/io. Pwr., I. 66-67 and in. 8 iw/ra. 
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personal inflnence exerted by Mm in military as in civil 
administration.® 

. Defence was perhaps the foremost problem that 
. . . engaged the attention of Kanthlrava- 

Administrative j i 

measures. Narasaraja w odeyar ,m the early years 

1. Defeuce. of Ms reign. The fort of Seringa- 

patam having sustained serious dama- 
ges during the siege of 1639, Kanthirava took a keen 
personal interest in the work of improving and extending 
it, with a view to make it more impregnable and 
self-sufficient. Huge flat stones were made use of in 
enlarging and strengthening the ramparts, bastions and 
ditches. And magazines and armouries were extensively 
laid out, together with large stores of fodder and 
provisions of every description. The fort of Mysore was 
likewise improved and strengthened, and arrangements 
made for storing in provisions, arms and ammunition.® 
The next measure of importance was the establishment 
by Kanthirava, for the first time, of a 
Curreucy”i 64 s! mint {tenlcascLle) in Seringapatam and 
the reorganization of currency and coin- 
age. The tendencies underlying this measure were of a 
political, administrative and religious character : firstly, 
by 1645, Kanthirava was, as we have seen, sufficiently 
well established on the throne of Mysore (having 
successfully beaten off the Bijapur invasion and counter- 
acted the aggressions of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura) 

8, The Annals (I. 88-89) refers to iueffioienoy, corruption, neglect of duty, 

assertiveness, etc., on the part of the Da]avai as the cause of his 
dismissal and the appointment of his successor. The Mys. Dho. Put, 
(I. 66-67) merely mentions the period of office of each Dalavai. Whatever 
might have been the real cause for the removal from office of a Dalavai, 
Kanthirava seems to have been the first ruler to realise the evils of 
excessive concentration of power in the Dalavai. He appears to have 
kept his Dalavais thoroughly under control generally by allowing them 
only a short tenure of office, unless any of them proved himself a man of 
exceptional capacity like Nanjarajaiya of Hura. See also and compare 
S. K. Aiyaugar, Anciewt India, pp. 290-292. 

9. Annals, I. 79-80, 82. For details about arms and ammunition, vide 

Appendix IX, 




The Seringapatam Fort with its postern gate- 
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and was aiming at independence from a local point of 
view ; secondly, the innumerable estampages on the 
gold coins in the country — belonging to the Palegar 
regime — had led to confusion and it was found absolutely 
necessary to have a uniform seal for all gold coins 
thirdly, Kanthirava’s predilection for Vaishnavism, per- 
haps most significantly echoed in a lithic record of his,^^ 
was also prominently at work. The first coins were, 
accordingly, struck in Kanthirava’s name, on the 26th of 
April 1645.^^ These are gold ones, variously known as 
Kantliirdya-hana,^^ Kantlilrava-Bdya^'^ and Kanthlrava- 
Bdya~ravi and are impressed with the figure of G-od 
Lakshml-Narasimha on the obverse and some dots on 
the reverse.^ Another species of gold coins, issued 
probably about the same time or slightly later, was the 
KaniMrdya-varaka}'^ Not only were these coins issued 
but their circulation all over the country was also 
provided for, 10 hanams being equivalent to one Kanthl- 
rdya^varaha and the weight of nine hanams being 
equivalent to the weight of one mar aha (Kanthirdyi) ^ 
the two denominations being ordered to be used in 
connection with the account and cash transactions, 
respectively, of the State.^® Kanthlrava appears to have 

10. Ibid, I. 90. 

11. E.G.,Y (2) Ag. 64 (April 164V), p. 768 (Text) ; see also under Eeligion. 

12. I. M. G., No. 18-15-20, pp. 36-37 : 

^dlivdJiana-iaka-varsa 1567 sanda vartamCmavada \ 

Fdrthivg, ndma samvatsarada \ 

VaUdhTia-Su. 11 [Text gone] naksJiatradallu ( 

Kanthirava-Narasardja Wadeyaraiyyanavarit tamma peaarinalli \ 
Lahshmt-Narasiftiha-^nudre-ndnyavanmi hdhisi \ 

7 ndnyalcTce KantMraoa-Bdyan^ydu pesarii Itoifu | 
grdrna^hslietragalannu samarpisida vivara 11 

Of. Annals (I. 91), placing this event in April 1643; WiUcs (I. 61)» 
merely referring to the establishment of the mint and the issue of 
“ Cantyrai boons and fanams ” by Kanthlrava ; also Jlf. A. E., 1929, 
p. 31, referring to the issue of the coins some time after 1646." 

13. Anjifl-fs, I.C. ; see also Appendix IV— (4). 

14. Vide f.n. 12 ,97t^}ra— Text. ' 16. Mys. Raj. Cha., 25. 

16. See Appendix Ibid, for details. 17. Ibid, 

18. Awiufo, I. 90-91 ; also Mys. Raj, Glia,, Lo. 
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3, Settlement 
conq^uered tracts. 


issued a series of copper coins also, known as Ane~ 
to serve the purposes of a token currency. 

In the localities annexed by him from the feudatories, 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, it is 
said,® settled the land revenue dues 
according to the status and condition 
of each tract. The refractory Palegars and turbulent 
ryots in the local parts were allowed just enough 
means to enable them to sustain themselves, a major 
portion of their income being confiscated to the State. 
To promote local peace and facilitate the transmission of 
revenue collections from the countryside to the central 
exchequer at Seringapatam, officials like Buhedar, 
Thandddr, Kdranihas and Gumdstas were also 
appointed. 

Among the local feudatories of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar— at the height of his power, 
i.e., during c. 1647-1650 — were the 
following : Doddaiya (Doddendra) of 
Haradanahalli, Kempaiya (Kempendra) of Satyagala, 
Timinaraja (Timmendra) of Heggaddevankote, Doddaiya 
of Channarayapatna, Hampaiya of Turuvekere, Chamaiya 
of Channapatna, Hampaiya of Maddilr, Muddaiya of 
Nagamangala, Nanjanna of Malavalli, Rajaiya of 
Tera,kanambi, G-uruvanna of Kannambadi, Kotturaiya 
of Kikkeri, Ghinna-Gauda of Palnpare, Muddaiya of 
Kankanhalli, Honnapna of Katte-Malalavadi, Sangaiyaof 
XJmmattur, Channaiya of Hosaholalu, Dasaiya, chief of 
Ballodeyar (?), Lingarajaiya (Lingarajendra) of Yelandur 
(Yelavandur), and the chiefs of Hullahalli (Hullanahalli), 
Nilusoge, Kulagana, Kote-kere (Koteya-kere), Hemmara- 


P e cl a 1 0 r 
c. 1647-1660. 


i 9. Vide Appendix Ibid, 

20. I. 89; also TYiZ7fS, L 60-61. 

21. K. N. r., XXV, 47-5.6, .67-r)9, 61-71. Most of the feudatories, referred l.o, 
are stated to have been present iii Seringapatam during the festivitios 
of 1647, noticed under Social Ufe. Kotturaiya of Kikke.ri, mentioned, is 
further to be indentified with the one referred to as an agcnit (if 
Kanthlrava at Saligrama (see f.n. 15 s?/-y)rc* and text thereto). 
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gala, Bilikere, Talakad, Sosale and Rangasamndra. 
Some of these feudatories were, as we shall see, in the 
personal service of Kanthlrava-lSrarasaraja Wodeyar 
himself. Among the feudatories in friendly alliance 
with Kanthlrava were:®^ Rangappa Nayaka of Hole- 
Narasipur (Narasimhapura), Krishnappa Nayaka of 
Beliir, Dodda-Kempe-Gauda of Kunigal and Ohikka- 
Gauda^^ of Magadi, Virupanna Nayaka of Alambadi and 
the sons of the chief of Nanjarayapatna and Puvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka (of Basavapatna and Tarlkefe). 
Tanjore, Madura and Gingee {Glienje)^ were among the 
distant powers represented by their ministers at the 
court of Kanthlrava during the period. 

The period of Kanthlrava’ s rule witnessed an 
important stage in the development of 
Religion. ^rl-Vaishnavism in South India in 

general and Mysore in particular. 
Already Melkote had become a prominent centre of 
Vaishnavism^ and no less important was Seringapatam, 
the capital city.^ More significant still, perhaps, was 
the influence of Vaishnava tradition that was being 
continually exerted on the Mysore Royal House from 
the early years of the seventeenth century. We have 
seen how Raja Wodeyar, Chamaraja Wodeyar and 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar were staunch Yaishnavaites. 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, father of Kanthlrava- 

22. Ibid, 93-99. 

23. Dodda-Kempe-Gauda here is to be identified with Immadi-Kempe- 
Gauda II of Magadi (1569-1668) and Ohikka-Gauda with Chikka-Keiiipe- 
Gauda (son of Imma^i-Kempe-Gauda), afterwards Mummadi-Kempe- 
Gaiida III (1668-1678). Perhaps during the period, of which we are 
writing (c, 1647-1660), both father a’nd son were governing the 
Yelahanka-na^u, the former from Ku^gal, the latter from Magadi, and 
both were present during the festivities of 1647 in Seringapatam. Eor 
the I’elations between Kaijthirava and Immadi-Kempe-Gau^a about 
1648-1660, see f.n. 97 in Ch. VIII and text thereat. For the genealogy of 
the Yelahanka (Magadi) chiefs, widle Table Xyil. 

24. K. N. V., XXV, 89-91. 

26, See O'. Fa?w., 118; C. Fi., Ill, 78; also f.n. 86 in/ra. 

26. K. N. V,, VII, 96 ; V, 112, etc. 
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Narasaraja "Wodeyar, was himself an earnest devotee of 
Vishiiu, adoring God Nrsimha.^'*’ An inscription^^ 
records of him as having none to equal him alike in 
respect of bathing in holy rivers, making gifts, winning 
victory on the field and offering worship to Vishnu. 
The Chiklcadevardya-VamMvaM, already referred to,”'® 
makes mention of his pilgrimage to Melkote, Tirupati, 
Siirangam and other sacred places, accompanied by his 
half-brother, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, during the 
early years of the reign of Chamaraja' Wodeyar. Under 
Kantlilrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, the Vaishnava predi- 
lections of the Mysore Boyal Family became more and 
more marked. Kanthirava was celebrated for his ardent 
devotion to Vishnu {atUaya Vishnu-hliakti)'^^ and for 
his scrupulous observance of the characteristic features 
of the creed, namely, (leaving the 

head nnshaved for long periods), Bhdgavata-Purdna- 
Prasanga (listening to the Bhdgavaia-Pu7'd7ia7n), 
MkidclaH-Vratam and DiyddaH-Vi'atmn (fasting on the 
eleventh day of every fortnight and breaking the fast on 
the twelfth), Hari-pTije, IIari-dhyd7%a (worship and 
contemplation- of Vishnu), Nitya-dcma (daily gifts), 
KsMrd77ihudhi (distribution of milk) and B7'mdd'tm7ia-mve 
(offering devotional worship to Bi'indavanam., the abode of 
the Lord) . A lithic record^^ speaks of him as having 
placed his burdens at the feet of God Nrhari (Lakshml- 
Nrsiinha). Indeed so profound was the impression 
produced by his faith in Vaishnavism that he was deified 

27. IIM, IV, 4-10. 

28. i>;. 6'.,ni(l) Sr. 103 (April 1647), U. 28*29: 

Snanecha (MnScha 3 ayf:cJm ViaJmfih 
Pnjvi-viclhaUi tatHMlrSr, na-Teaic}iit\\ 

29. Ch. VI. , A 30. E:.W. F., XXVI, 3. 

31 . Iliicl, 4-16 ; VII, 63 ; also Mya. Buj, 25 ; Annala, I. 92-93. 

32. m.G., V (2)Ag. 64 (April 1647), p. 767 ($ext ) : Bri-NrJuiri pudai/i(f/<' ny/tshi 

aarvcf.sv(i hhira \ see. also 0, Fa»i. (37), flepictiug Kanthirava as having 
been engaged in the contemplation and. adoration of Vishnu {Nfmnhatxt. 
divyn-vn^rfiyam iimHJm jdnisi . . , adigerayi-yalgeydu . . .). 
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by his subjects. Nor pan there be any doubt that he 
aimed at perpetuating the cult of Vishnu among his 
people by the issue of coins bearing the figure of God 
LakshmI-Narasimha and by inducing them to worship 
that God and observe the rite of fasting {ETcadasi- 
Vratam) on the eleventh day of every fortnight. Thus, the 
record,^® mentioned above, says : “ The king Kanthirava 
was taken by the people for God Nrsimha. Seeing that 
from love of money the people had forgotten Vishnu, 
the wise king Kapthlrava made from that money 
Nrhari and preserved the people . . . Inquiring 

into the sayings of the VMa and and ascertaining 

the meaning of all Sdstras, in accordance with the 
intentions of both, he caused all to worship Lakshml- 
Nrhari’s two feet on EkadaH and also to perform that 
(EkadaH) Fmto like Ambaiisha and other kings.” It 
was, we are told,^^ his sincere conviction that salvation 
was only to be attained by absolute devotion to Vishriu ; 
and this perhaps found its lasting expression in the 
construction by him (between 1645-1648) of a temple to 
God LakshmT-Narasimha, to the right of his Palace at 
Seringapatam, for the spiritual benefit of his people 
(tamianti-logarellarum hardunkugendu) Toleration 

33. Ibid, p. 768 (Text) : 

Kanthirava-viaMpdlam Nrsi'm.hcimmfini>'ejantlh\\ 

VUtechcJja paripiditena inanasu VisJmum nada vismrtdn | 

Lokcln vlhshya daydparoti-cJiaturah KantMrava-kskmdpatih | 
TadviiteNrharimvidMyasahaMMirvanivrndiiipdlaimm\ 

Vcda-Btnrtyadi vdkyam savachaiia-sadrSam surva-Msframvichdrijci 
^rlmdn KantMrava-S^'l-narcLpatir-niSchdyiivdrtha-ytiymam 1 
Ekadadyam su-Laksktm-2Trhari~padayugaradhancmi tad-vratanch a 
Vydtanvainnambari§adyakhila-nara2>atlnar7i-aMsdm-i^chakdra |j 
3-1. C. Vam., he. nUyasukTiama-iielasi tativama-ndraydu FurushOttamuna 
bJiiikti-yolallade miikti-yamigolladendtt nUchayisi. See also C. 

140. According to Tirumalarya, the reference to iaitva in the above 
passage is to the SrI-Vaishuava doctrines of trust in Grod’s grace and 
self-surrender. ■ 

35. Ibid ; 0. Fi., 11, 141 ; alsoX. AT. V. (1648), VII, 76-81, 114, roferringto the 
temple {Sn-NaraHmiha-devcmanikiy a); Annals, I. 89; Mys. li(7j. Gha., 
. 24 (compare). For further references to this extant temple, see under 

(Mfts, Grants iuid Bocial life. ^ , 
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was a prominent feature of Kanthirava’s religion. He 
was devoted as much to Vishnu as to Siva {Hari-Hara- 
bhaJctiyoliruva) while he worshipped his fajinily deities 
Lahshmikdnta, Ghdmundesvan and TrmMvaraF^ with no 
less fervour. He is also said to have observed the Saiva 
rites {Sawa-Vrata) as well.®® In his capital there not 
only flourished Vaishnava and Saiva institutions (temples 
and maihs)^^ but also adherents of different creeds and 
sects (such as the Bhdgavatas, Vlra-Vaishnavas, Mathd- 
dhipatis, Sivahhaktas, Jogis and Jangamas) , who lived 
side by side in friendly rivalry.^® 

Numerous were the gifts of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 

Wodeyar to institutions and individuals, 
Gifts, etc, both in and outside his kingdom. 

Services in the temple of God Lakshmi- 
Narasimha at Seringapatam engaged his constant 
attention. That temple, it is said,^^ was provided by him 
with a lofty enclosure- wall of stone {eltarada kallapdgalu), 
an extensive verandah (bittarada kaisdle), a seven- 
storeyed tower {elneleya gopura), mantapas, navaranga, 
abodes for minor gods {parivdra-devatdlayangalum) and 
a, garbha-grhd igahbavane), besides a sacrificial pavilion 
iydga-Sdle) and a spring festival pond (Vasaiita-kola) . 
In the temple thus furnished, Kanthlrava, it is added, 
set up the image of Nrsimha with Nachyars and the 
processional image of the God, together with minor 
deities and Alvars, according to the Bdnchardtra and 
other dgamas. He richly endowed this shrine with 
ornaments of precious stones — including a jewelled crown 


ae. K. N. F,, VII, 63. 37. Ibid, IV, 96. iiH. Annah, I. 93. 

39. K. N. V., VII, 73-11-i. For details, vide section on Socitd lifc—Citu-fi 
imil towns. 

dO. liicZ, VI, 63, 62; XX, 46-47; XXI, 118, etc. 

41. 0. Vam., 37; 0. Vi., II, 141-142; Anrmls, I. 89-90; Mi/s. Bdj. C7tf/.,l.c. ; 

also xmdev Social life, l.c. - 

42. Annals, I. 90; Mys, Eoj. Oka., l,c. ; also O. Vam. and C. T'i,, l.o. ; 
M. A. B,, 1918, p. 58, para 180 []£. C., Bangalore DM. Suppl. VoL, 
3n. 144 (1680), 11. 14-16]. 
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named Ka7ithlrava-7}mdi- — silken .fabrics, plates, cups, 
utensils and vdhanmns; and arranged for the conduct of 
daily, fortnightly, monthly and yearly services to the 
presiding deity, setting apart the revenues of fertile villages 
for the purpose. As part and parcel of his religion 
(Vrata-dha7’ma) , Kanthlrava, we learn, also established 
agrahd7‘as at SeringapataiU (Paschimaranga) , Karlghatta 
(Karigiri), Melkote (Yadavadri), 4ii-Sailam, Benares 
(Kasi), Srirangam and Bamesvaram (Setu), with 
arrangements for the feeding of Brahmans and the 
payment of annuities to deserving families;, and provided 
for the worship of God Bindu-Madhava and Visvanatha 
at Benares and for the conduct of a Bdmdimja-huta 
(assembly of the followers of Ramanujacharya) at 
Srirangam. He also set up feeding-houses (anna-satra) 
throughout his kingdom and performed innumerable 
deeds of charity (such as the celebration of marriages, 
thread ceremonies, etc.) in aid of the poor and the needy. 
Among the acts of piety Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
is credited with are the formation of a lake (named 
KantMrma-sardvard)m the ^uka-tlrtha at Seringapatam, 
for use during the function of Gajmdra-Moksha conducted 
for God Ranganatha ; the establishment of an agralidra 
named Ka9itMrava-pura to the north of the Oauvery in 
Seringapatam, with vrittis (shares) to the three sects of 
Brahmans ; the construction of an extensive tank named 
Narasd7}ihidhi by damming the Kaundini river, to raise 
crops for services to God NanjundeSvara of Nanjangud ; 
the extending of the towers, mantapas and outer and 
inner enclosure- walls of the temple of Ranganatha and 
the presentation of a jewelled crown named Vdikuntha- 
‘miidi to that God ; the extending of the tower of the 

43rB.d',7nr(p~Sr7io3 (1647), 11. 49-53; K. N. F., XXVI, 31-39; see alro f.ii. 
63 and text thereto. 

44. Annals, I. 79, 82-83, 90-98; Mi/s. Baj, Cha., 2A-Q5. Devachandra speaks 
also of grants of lauds by Kanthlrava to the Jain Basti at ^ravana-Belago] a 
(Gommatapura) and rent-free gifts (wwftaZi) to the Jain Brahmans, etc., 
{Baj.Kath.,Xn..m). _ 
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temple of Gangadharesvara in Seringapatam and the set- 
ting up of the Panchalinga in that temple ; the execution 
of repairs to the temple of Venkataramana at Karlghatta 
and the erection of steps to that hill ; the renovation of 
the Gautaina-ratha at the temple of Srikanthesvara at 
Nanjangud; the layingout a garden insLmed^rmgdra-tota), 
near the waste weir of the old tank in Mysore, on the 
spot where his ’grandfather, Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
had been cremated ; the construction of a large pond 
(named Sringdra-tdtada-liola) with bathing-ghats, to the 
south of the Trinesvara temple ; the addition of a 
verandah to the latter temple, with the images of 
Chamundesvarl, Panchalinga, Dakshinamiirti and other- 
gods set up therein, and the erection of a spacious 
kalydna-maniapa (marriage pavilion) behind the temple 
of Lakshmlramanasvami afe Mysore; the provision of 
gifts and endowments to Goddesses Ghiimunde^varl of 
the Ghamundi Hills and Jvalamukhi-Amma of 
Uttanahalli, and to the Saiva and Vaishnava temples at 
JSTanjangud, Tirupati, Melkote and other sacred places, 
according to the status of each of these temples ; the 
construction of a tank at Arikuthara in the name of his 
father-in-law, Dodde Urs, and the laying out of a new 
water-course— extant as Bangdradoddi-kdlve — near 
Seringapatam, and naming it after Doddajamma, a 
favourite consort of his ( gdndhama-patni ) . 

This last-mentioned act was, we are told,^® the outcome 
of a scheme to provide traffic facilities 
utffityl’riMWMS." ‘>1® Cauvery when 

it is in floods and, ordinarily, for the 
supply of water to the inhabitants of the capital city. 
The Gauvery, flowing to the south-west and the north- 
west of the fort of Seringapatam, was, it is said,^*^ bridged 
at convenient points ; then the river was dammed near 
Ghandra-vana, to the south of Gautama-kshetra (whei.'o it 

4S. ibid^ 


45. Annals, I. 91. 
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divides itself into two branches) , and the water thus stored 
in was led to the capital city by means of the canal running 
from the bridge in the south-west. Kanthirava is 
further said to have laid down that the crops raised 
under the new scheme were to be set apart for services 
in the temple of God Eanganatha of Seringapatam."*^ 
In keeping with this account of the scheme is the 
contemporary reference^® to the bridge adjoining both 
branches of the Cauvery and the new canal surrounding 
the city of Seringapatam, from which it seems obvious 
that these monuments of KanthTrava’s rule were con- 
spicuous in Seringapatam already between c. 1645-1648. 
Among the extant records of the reign of Kanthlrava- 
Nai-a,sa>ra,jaWodeyar, the Gajpga7ia/mlli 
copper-plate grant, dated April 7, 
1639,^^ registers the gift by him of the 
village of Gajjiganahalli — under the name of Narasarai- 
pura (divided into 24 shares) — to Vedic Brahmans, for the 
eternal benefit of his father (Bettada-Ghamaraja 
Wodeyar) and as an offering to God Nrsimha. A lithic 
record, dated December 7, 1640,® refers to the grant 
by Kanthirava, as rent-rfree, of the village of Puttanapura 
in the Hangala-sthala of the Terakanambi-sime, for the 
offerings to God Hanumanta (newly set up, with a 
mantapa in the central street of Terakanambi, by one 
Kempa-N arasimha Setti) and for the maintenance of 
a feeding-house for the daily distribution of food to 
Brahmans . {nitya-kattaleya . . . . Brdhmana-satra) . 

Another, dated March 15, 1642,®^ speaks of the setting 
i^TTbid .. .. 

<18. K. N. V. (1648), V, 60-61; Ubhaya-Mveriya bigidoppuiiha divija setu, 
. . . tira ba, Iasi rtsre parivaJcaluve; also Yll, 49: ml tma-galve. 

49. ]£. 0., Ill (1) Nj. 198: s'. 1561, PrainatU, Ghaitra, i'n. 15. This record is 
impressed with the Boar s&al {Vardha-mudre). Vide, ou this point, 
f.n. 56 hifra, 

50. Ibid, IV (2) Gti. 10: S. 1562, ViTcrmid, PtishyaSu. 5, Monday. Thisrccord 
also hears the omhlein of sovereignty of the world {Vawana-ymidrr, see 1. 1 1). 

51. E. a., V (1) and (2) Cn. 168; VisJm, Phdlgiina ba. JO, Tuesday. Cf. 
IL 1. 8. 
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up of God BaSavesvara and the erection of a maptapa at 
Ghannarayapatna by Channa Wodeyar, son of Doddaiya, 
Prabhnof Kankanhalli, a feudatory of Kanthlrava. A third, 
dated March 10, 1643,®^ records the grant by Kanthlrava, 
as an agrahdra (of 50 shares) to Purdhit Linga-Bhatta 
and other Brahmans, of the village of Marachahalli — 
otherwise called Narasardja-pura — with its eight hamlets, 
wet and dry lands, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
An inscription from the Machen^ie Collection, dated April 
26, 1645,®® registers the gift by Kanthlrava of lands in six 
tributary villages {kaigdnikeya grdmagalu), on the 
occasion of the striking of the Kanthlrdya-hmimns. A 
lithic record, dated April 27, 1647,®^ mentions the 
formation by Kapthlrava of the agrahdra of Mattigodu 
(south-eastofEamanathapura)— named after hiniself — and 
the grant of the same to selected Brahmans, divided into 
13 shares, as an offering to God Narasimha {8rl-Nara- 
simhdya nwniaJh) . A copper-plate inscription from Topda- 
nur, of the same date,®® refers to the grant by Kanthlrava 
of the village of Sukadore to the north of Melkote 
(Yadavadri), together with its seven hamlets, to 
Vaishnava Brahmans, as an agrahdra under the name of 
KantMrava-Narasa-Nrpdmbodhi. This record, it is 
interesting, bears the king’s signature as ^ri'-KanfMrava- 
Narasardju and is impressed with the Boar seal (Va^'dha- 
niudre).^ A lithic record, dated September 23, 

52. Ibkl, IV (2) Yd. 6 : L 1564, GUtrahhdnit, Plmlguna ha. 30, Fridiiy. 

53. No. 18-15-20, pp. 36-37 ; if. 1567, PdrtJiiva, Vaidakha £u. 11. 

54. B. 0., V (1) and (2) Ag. 64: Sarvajit, VaiMkha M. 3. This record, again, 
is impressed with the Boar seal [see p. 770 (Text) in V (2)] ; 

. . . Ildje&a Kanfhfrava-Narasa-nrjHth Msanma kii/nujitvd 
Samijaij-vardtia-mudrum tiuluparicha jfaram nihilpayUva likhif va !: 

See also f.n. 56 Ui/ra. 

55. N.6\, III (1) Sr. 103: IhR 

56. Ibid, }]. 164-165: 

. . . Mdjebha Kanfhl'ratsa-Narasa-ivrpa-iHammim kdriiyitvd 
Samyay-vanilia-mudram taduparichaparam HthCi'paiiitvd lik'hitiul jj 
Thi,s record points, significantly enough, to Karttliirava’s local po.sition 
when he was at the height of his power— particularly after the siege of 
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1647,®’^ refers to the construction of a pond and a stone math 
in Ghannarayapatna by Kempanna-G-auda of Kasulagere, 
an agent of Doddaiya of Kankanhalli, feudatory of KanthT- 
rava. Between c. September 1647 and April 1648, we have 
lithic records®® referring, among other things, to the 
construction of a temple (of three aitkanams) to Gadde- 
Eamesvara, a pond, a well and an eYening mapi {scmdhya- 
mafJia), at Ghannarayapatna, by Doddaiya himself. 
Another record, a lithic one, dated December 8, 1647,®’ 
speaks of the grant by Kanthlrava of the village of 
Balakuli to Brahmans of various gotras and siitras. A 
nirilpa of Kanthlrava, dated March 14, 1649 and addressed 
to Ghannaiya of the PaUana-hobli-vichdra,^ refers to the 
setting up of a stone slab {Hldpratistliehagye) in Tirii- 
malasagara, and communicates an order to the effect that 
the boundaries of villages under Timmalasdgara-agrahara 
should be fixed up and that the supply of water thereto 
from the tank of Tonniir (Tondanur) should, as usual, be 
conducted in perfect security. The nirilpa, it was further 
ordered, was to be got copied in the Tcadita of the Chdvadi- 
karanika Sind xetnrned. A lithic record, dated October 
21, 1650,®’- refers to the erection of a, navaranga-paitasdle 
and an enclosure-wall — for God Venugopala set up in Ane- 
Bagur — and the promotion of a work of merit by 
Kotturaiya, Kanthirava’s agent at Saligrama. This 

Piriyapatna. In the present state of our epigraphioal knowledge, the 
use of the Boar seal, in the public documents of the Rulers of Mysore, 
seems to have actually begun under Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
although his predecessor, Chamaraja Wodeyar, had already claimed the 
title of Dharmil-Varaha [vide Ch. VI). See also f.n. 49 and 54 supra. 

57. JS. G,, V (1) and (2) Cn. 169; s'. 1569, SarvajU, Asvyasu. 5. 

68. Ibid, Cn. 158, 160 and 165: Sarvajit-SaroadMri, Vaimkha s’w. 

59. E. G. , IX Cp. 23 ; SarvajU, Mdrgaiira ha. 7. 

60. I.M.G., No. 19-1-66 (Extract No. 2) : Virodhi, Ohaitra su. 11. The actual 
expressions used are: Tirumalasdgarada agrahdraklce aalluva gr&ma- 
galige yellegafta nilUai Icoduvudu’, Tirumalasagarada grdmagalige 
Tonnura kereyinda praku merege mramm kodisi, surakahiiadalU nadiai- 
kondu ImTidu. This record points sufficiently to Kanthlrava’ s solicitude 
for the welfare of rural folk. 

Gl. E. G.yV {l) and{2} Gn. W5: Vikriti,Kartlkaiu. 7, 
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document further records that the erection of the temple 
was begun by liingaiya of Yelandnr (Yalavandur), that 
i'hQ.7iavarangay euclosure-wall,^af^a5dZ<? and other items 
of work were actually carried out by Nanjaiya, son of 
Kotturaiya, and that, in the entire undertaking, he was 
assisted by the local sanabhogs {Smahhoga) , Nariyapaiya 
and Chikkarasaiya, as well as by the Palace sanabhogs, 
•Mailaraiya and Govindaiya, while the temple itself was 
finished by one Basavaiya. A much worn out lithic 
record, in front of the Anjaneya temple at Madapura> 
belonging to c. 1650,®^ mentions the grant by Karithirava 
of thirteen villages for services to God Narasimha. 
Another, of about the same time,®® is a stone charter of 
Kanthlrava granting in perpetuity the village of Hongamir 
— with the adjoining villages — in the Hadinad-snne, to 
provide, for the continuance of his works of merit in 
Benares (Kasi) through his Purohit, Linga-Bhatta, the 
items of works, enumerated in the record, being as follows : 
charities, anointment of Visvesvara and other Gods, 
illuminations with Sahasra-ndma (reciting of one thousand 
names of the deity), offerings and rites at all the Parvas, 
bathing-gifts during the three months of Mdgha, 
VaUdhha and Kdrtzlca (January-February, April-May 
and Octobei'-November), feeding 100 Brahmans daily, 
annual allowance to God Kaslnatha and bathing in Mdgha 
at Prayaga. Another lithic record, dated February 10, 
1651,®^ registers the setting up of God Somesvara at 
Apati village, during the regime of Doddaiya, feudatory 
of Kanthlrava, in Channarayapatna. Another, dated May, 
24, 1661,®® refers to the setting up of Naga-bhaktaiya and 
the building of a mantapa at the temple of Isvara, in the 
Bindagurii village, by Doddaiya himself. We have also 

6Y’l?rA71b,14iYl9l5, p, 63, para ^1^^ 

63. E. G., IV (2) Oh, 42 ; see also text of f.n. 43 mpra ‘And M. J. Ji., 1931, 

No. 53, p. 156, referring' to ‘ 

64. ihul,y Ci^. mi. S Am, VilcHU.Maghn. ha. 14, rfoiuluy. Cl. 

II. 1. S. p. 275. ■ ■ 

65. iZ/if/, Oil. 171;s. 1673, iC7/«r'«, .7yA5f/i« S«.‘15,-Satardii.y. 
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a lithic record, dated March 19, 1655,*’*’ in which Dalavai 
Lingarajaiya (Linge-Gauda ?) is said to have made a 
grant of lands belonging to Naraslpnra, attached to the 
Saragur-sthala, for the decorations, festivals, offerings 
and illuminations of God Narasimha. Another, a damaged 
one, dated 1655,*’’* seems to refer to a service of Dalavai 
Hampartiiaiya (Hampaiya) in the Ardra-Kapalesvara 
temple at Erode. A third one, dated March 1657,*’® 
speaks of Kanthirava as having caused to be made the 
image of God Arkesvara for the Antarahalli agmhdra. 

An authentic statue of Kanthirava, a BhaMa-vigraha — 
with his name in Kannada (KantMrava- 
of^Kauthirava!*^^'^^^ Narasafdja Wadayaravaru) inscribed 
on the pedestal — is to be seen in a room 
to the left of the Banga-mantapa of the temple of Nara- 
simhasvami at Seringapatam.®® It is a magnificent 
figure of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, about three and 
a half feet high, standing on a high pedestal with folded 
hands. Kanthirava is represented as wearing a long robe, 
girt with a sword, shield and dagger on the left side, and 
with large ear-rings and Vira-pendeya (hero’s insignia) 
on the right foot. Altogether a beautifully carved statue, 
presenting in life-like fashion the majestic bearing of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar as a warrior-devotee. 
A similar statue of his is to be seen in a pavilion of the 
temple of Trinayanesvara in .the Mysore fort. 

During the reign of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar — 
Sooiaiiife: c. especially in the earlier part of it — the 
1638-1648. Cities and capital city of Seringapatam was an 
important centre of social life. It was 
1. Seringapatam. g. beautiful and flourishing city, with 
its well-furnished and well-guarded fort {Jcote) adorned 
eeTTrfiiA ivl2) H^9 : jJ. 1576, JayaiPMlguna la. 7, Monday ; sec also f.n. 
98 in Oh. VIII. 

67. M. JS. B., 1910-1911, No. 170 (I. Jlf. P., I. 636, Gb. 150) : Manmatha-, see 
also f.n. 139 in Ditto. 

68. E. C., IV (2) Kr. 39 ; Hevilamlii Chaitra Su, 

69. M. A. P., 1912, p. 56, para 125; also p. 2, para 8 (P. 0., Mys. Dist. 
SujJiiL VoL, Sr. 176). 
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wifcli lofty ramparts {dlveri), bastions (kottala), spikes 
(tene), flag-staffs , trenches (agaUi) and guard- 

rooms at the entrances {hdgila sejje); with its broad main 
streets {vUdla vidhigalu) , named after the Sun and the 
Moon (Bavi-Sakividhi), lined with the storeyed mansions 
(liarmya, upparige) of princes, nobles and chiefs; with 
its minor streets (keri), wherein resided poets, scholars, 
ministers, courtiers, people following different trades and 
professions (including the courtezans) , merchants and the 
military, among others ; and with its principal gates 
(namely, the Eastern G-ate, the Mysore Gate and the 
Bijapur Gate) lined with horse-stables {a&vagala Idya) 
and elephant-stables {gajada kdlegoM)^ containing horses 
and elephants captured in war (with Bijapur and Tiru- 
inalaNayaka of Madura, etc.) and sent in as tribute by the 
Changalvas and by the chiefs of Kodagu (Coorg) , Konkana, 
Kongu, Maleyala and other places.’’'^ Conspicuous in 

70. K. N. V. (1648), VI, 3-74, 91, 93, 198; VII, 1-9. Compare the general 
topography of Seringapatam, described here, with the topography of 
Vijayanagar as given by Domingo Pae.s (1520) (Se%vel], A Forgotten 
Empire, pp. 284-289). The two accounts are not identical but the 
similarity in respect of outlines of planning is rather striking from the 
point of view of influence of Vijayanagar traditions on Mysore. See also 
f.n. 71 infra. Among the various classes of people depicted in the 
K. N. V. as residing in Seringapatam during the reign of Kaijthlrava 
werej the nobility (dore manneyarn), poets and scholars {kavigalu, 
vidn'&msaru) , connoisseurs of arts {kala-kooidaru), ministers {viantri- 
galu), accountants Qcaranikaru), physicians (vaidyaru), songsters 
(gayakaru), actors, buffoons and confidants {naia-nUyaka, parihdsaka, 
vinodigalu), Brahmans, Vokkaligas, &vabhaktas, VIra-Vaishnavas, 
courtezans {sulegeri, sule^v&tike, veSyd-va^a), dancers {natmiga), 
perfumers (gandiga), metal workers {bdg&ra), oil-monger.s (tilagtUaka), 
copper-smiths [tamra-mardakaru), painters (chitriga), weavers {seligaru), 
barbers (mSywda), tailors {ekippiga), cobblers (nmchchiga), athletes 
(jnaZJci), conjurers {j&lagararu), merchants (haradara grhagal, it}, torch- 
hearers idlvatigaru), cattle-keepers (kottageyaru), mahouts {gajara- 
hakaru), royal cavaliers (rdya-rdvutaru), foot-soldiers skilled in liandling 
weapons {baMisaytidhagala suhhaiaru), hoade of the jnilitary {vonteH- 
gara n&yakaru) and menials {nligadavant) (VI, 36-74, 91, 93, 198; 
¥11,1-9, etc.). For details of arms, ammunition, etc., stored in the 
Seringapatam fort, see Appendix IX. The K. N. V. is mainly drawn 
upon throughout this .section, making due allowance for the prevailing 
erotic sentiment 0ringd,ra) and the literary devices (‘mploy<>.d by the 
contemporary poet, Hovinda-Vaidya. For a detailed account and 
estimate of the work, see under activity. 



The Mysore Gate of the 
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the city was the king’s Palace (aramane), with its 
superbly sculptured masonry walls (bhitti), exquisitely 
carved storeys {nelevdda, upparige) and the most artisti- 
cally decorated pavilions and apartments, namely, Hiriya- 
hajdra (principal or Durbar Hall), Lakshim-mldsa, 
Saundarya-vildsa, Madana-vildsa, Durgd-mantapa, 
Sdradd-mantupa, BJmvaneSvari, hidird-mandira, Ban- 
gdra-ohauki, Vijaya-hhavana, Chitj'a-Sdle (picture- 
gallery), Ayudha~§dle (armoury), Ndiaka-BU (theatre), 
Majjana-sdle (bath-room), Ndma-tirtha-hhavana (Ndma- 
tlrtha pavilion), Bhojana-.idle (dining-hall), B ok Jc as a 
. . . hhanddra (treasury vaults), etc.'^ Conspicuous 

also in the city were the temples of Lakshmi-Narasimha 
(newly constructed, with prdkdra, pillars, capitals, richly 
ornamented canopy, tower with pinnacle, hrinddvanam, 
dfipa-mdld pillar, mantapas, vdhanams, gai'hha^grlia, etc.) 
and Eanganatha (with the prdkdra, dlpa-mdld pillar, 
maniapas, tapestried canopy, sculptured figures of 
elephants at the gates, dvdrapdlakas, the images of 
Varadaraja, Mannar-Narasimha, Venugopala, shrines of 
Eanganatha and the goddesses, images of Ernberumannar 


7i. Ibid,, VII, 21-58 ; XXII, 66-60. The Palace at Seringapatam, above 
referred to, no longer exists. The extensive site where it was located 
{i.e., to the, right of the temple of Eanganatha) is now, marked by a 
commemorative vimiwp — ^pointing to the birthplace of H. H. ^rl 
Krishparaja Wodeyar III— put up by H, H. SrlKrisbnaraja Wodeyar IV 
on .Tuly 1, 1915 (see Afj/s. Qaz., II. iv. 3144). It is, however, interesting 
to note that the present Palace at Mysore corresponds, in respect of 
principal chambers and apartments, with the old Palace at Seringapatam. 
This is, perhaps, an indication of how the Vijayanagar idea has persisted 
through centuries. Seringapatam having been, for long, the seat of the 
.southern (or Karnataka) vioeroyalty, there seems little doubt that 
the Palace there was closely modelled after the Vijayanagar one and 
improvements effected thereto from time to time by the rulers of 
Mysore. For a connected account of the influence of Vijayanagar 
traditions on Mysore, vide Appendix IX. 

Compare the description of the interior of the Palace at Vijayanagar as 
given by Paes (Sewell, lUd, l.c). Although Paes, being a foreign 
observer, could not be expected to mention the exact names of all the 
apartments in that Palace, yet the description left by him would 
seem to correspond, in respect of the principal items, with the account 
of the Palace at Seringapatam, The similarity is thus significant. 
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and the Alvars, etc) Among other temples in different 

parts of the city were those of Tiruvenkatesvara (in the 
AgaTada~keri, i.e., agrahara), Tirumalesvara and Bete- 
Eaya (in the Akldya-keri, i.e., street where rice was bought 
and sold), Gangadharesvara, Vlre^a, Moradiya-Tirumala- 
Eaya, Narasimha-MurtiandBagila-Venkatesvara (situated 
in the Hora-km, i.e., outskirts of the city).'^® Among the 
maths in the city were Dodda-Hampaiyana-matha^ 
Mideya-matha, Viraktara-matha and Ddsdhada-viatliaA^ 
Another flourishing city during the reign was Mysore, 
with its well-equipped and equally well- 
2. Mysore. guarded fort adorned with the newly 

constructed spirals {niitana tene) , ram- 
parts, bastions, flag-staffs and the moat ; with its main 
streets and minor streets — lined with storeyed mansions and 
houses inhabited by princes, courtiers, poets, scholars and 
professional people (including courtezans) ; with its 
elephant and horse stables and the armoury (jma-Sdle) ; 
with its Palace, containing the Durbar Hall (oldga-SdU, 
hiriya-Kajdra, h aj d r a d a -t o tii)^ council -chamber 
mantana-grha) , picture-gallery (Ghitrada-Ghavadi) , 
theatre (ndtaka-sdle), dining-hall {hhdjana'-^dle), bed- 
chamber {sejjeya sadajia), chajidra-^dle, ndmaUrtha 
pavilion {ndmatirtha-chauki) i front verandah dnoga- 
sdleya toUi) and abode of worship (gramaneya degula); 
and with its temples of Trinayana (Trinesvara), Lakshmi- 
kanta, Bilgila-Hanuina and Bhogi-Bhushana and Kala- 
Bhairava (on the tank-bund, taidkaderiyaU) d'" 

72. Ibid,, VII, 73-111. 73. Ibid, 112-113. 74. Ibid, 114, 

73. Ibid, II, 25-82, 107, 109-111; see also C. Earn,, 45-46; AnmilH, I. 79-HO. 
The planning of the town of Mysore and of the Palace there Heems to 
have been distinctly after the Vijayanagar models at Seriugapatain 
{see f.n. 70 and 71 supra). Among' the various classes of people 
depicted in the K. N, V, as residing in Mysore during the reign 
of Kanthlrava were: memhers of the- Royal Family {Rdjajmtraru) ^ 
poets, scholars and disputants {karatplcaru, VSda-iastra-sampannarH, 
turhikaru), musiciahsj including lutists {gayakiiru, midavidaru, 
vabiikaru)^ dancers (nofKUj'iijfa),’ libertines, jesters and coniidants u 
vidnsliaka 'iulga.rika pjfhamantana), covivter^am {suloge.ri, \'egyu~vafn)^ 
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Among the towns, Melkote was, as already referred to, 
a prominent centre of Srl-Vaishna- 
3, Melkote. vism, with its main gate (perhagilu), 

principal stxeet , ^n~gopura~ 

dvara, pond {halydni)^ temple of Tirunarayanasvami 
(with the images of the God and the Goddess and the 
Sn-Vaishnava saints, the Banga-mantapa, etc.) and the 
Palace {aramane)^ with, the inner pavilion (ola-chauki) 
and the ndmatlrtha pavilion {ndmaUrtliada cliauhi)?^ 

, The general conditions of living during the period, 
particularly in the cities of Seringa- 
General culture. patam and Mysore, are perhaps best 
reflected in the references’^’' to the 
storeyed mansions {harmya, upparige, karumdda) of 
the richer classes ; houses — with flat roofs {mdlige) and 
plastered pavements . {kuUima ) — of the middle classes ; 
and the ordinary dwellings {rtmne) of the humbler folk. 
The market-place {angadi-keriy^ in these cities was an 
index ^ of the growing wealth of the times, which is 
further evidenced by the marked taste for luxuries that 
was beiug exhibited by the people of the higher strata of 
society^ — particularly in their use of silken and lace fabrics 
{paite, paithani, duhula, chlnmnbaray pUambara, 
jaratdri)’’^ and ornaments of various descriptions as, for 
instance, ear, finger and nose rings {ehauJculi, ole, ungura 
bangles, wristlets, bracelets and anklets 
kadaga, kankana, nevura or nUpura), and strings, 
necklaces, medallions and tassels {sara, lidra, padaka, 

athletes {mallariC) and people of different castes and creeds (nan&- 
varna janaru) (II, 69-74, 82, 107). For details of arms, ammunition, 
etc., stored in the Mysore fort, wide Appendix IX. The Annals (1. 79) 
refers to j'maAale ,toi janaSale, a colloquial form. See also f.n, 70 supra. 

76. G. Vayn., 117, 121, 125-136,188, 147, 149, 162, 166, etc.; see also f.n. 8& 
infra. : 

77. K. N. V., II, 69-70, 74-76, 86-89; VI, 36-40, 43-46, 51, 64-62, etc. 

78. Ibid, II, 82; VI, 63-74. 

79. Ibid; VI, 55,70; VIII, 82; IX, 71; X, 21; XXI, 112; XXII, 19, 58, 72; 
XXIII, 80-86 ; XXIV,'44; XXV, 69, 73, 83, 100-101, 134, etc. 
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kantha-male, Jcuchehu).^ Sacred and secular lore alike 
flourished in their pristine purity and vigour. We have 
reference to Brahmanical scholars, “ experts in six 
^dstras, four Vedas and the Purdnas,"' in Seringapatam 
and Mysore^^ ; to Sri-Vaishnava Brrihmans, teaching, 
expounding and studying the Vedas, the Drdvida- 
Prabandha, poetry (kdvya), logic (tarka), Dharma- 
idstras, grammar (,4abda), Mlmdmsa, Vedd^ita and the 
Panohardtragama, in Melkote and to oblations to fire 
{agnihbtraddjydJmii, homadhuma) in these places.®^ 
Govinda-Vaidya, author of the KantMrava-N arasardja- 
Vijayam, was himself, as he says,®^ a devoted student of 
the VMas and &dstras (adhyayanddi sahalamantra- 
^dstrava vedyavenisi). Alasingararya ( Singaraiyangar 
II of Kausika-gotra, also known as Nrsimha-Suri), a 
typical ^ri-Vaishnava scholar of the time, was, as he 
is depicted to us,^‘^ a master of two systems of philosophy 
iUbhaya-Vedd?ita) , of the texts of ^n~Bhdshya and 
^r%ta~PrakdHke, grammar and rhetoric {Pad a . . . 

Vdkya), Smriti, Itihdsa, Piirdnas (including the GUa), 
Veda and Vedanta (including the XJpanisliads) and the 
thirty-two BraJuna-Vidyas. He is further depicted®^’ as 
wearing a head-dress of red-coloured silken cloth {m/iidiyol 
dharisida TaktayaUbsmsaimi7n) with projecting and 
fluttering black and yellow borders (kdla-karhaUeya 
serangugalmn), having on his forehead the charac- 
teristic ^rl-Vaishnava marks {ufdhva-pundra and 
hd-churna-tilaka ) , with ear-rings (chaukuli) ^ 
the sacred thread iyaj?iopavUa), strings of pearls 
{muttinekkasara) and of tulasi and tdvare rosaries 

ao. Ibid, TI, 91-95, 98-99; VI, 66-68, 102-104; IX, 71-76; X, 20-21; XXI, 
14-17; XXIII, 81; XXIV, 18-76 ; XXV, 7:4.86, 90-91,301, etc. 

81. VI, 41 ; II, 72, 82. . C, Vam., 116, 152-163 ; Kce also f.u. 86 vifra. 

83. K. N. V., VI, 50 ; 0. F«w., 163. 84. Jbid, 1,11. 

86. O'. Vam., 46-48. ReferenpeB from this work are, chronologically, 
applicable to the reign of Eai^-thlrava-Narasarajii Wodeyiir, of whom 
l)oth Alasingararya and his friend, Do^^adevaraja, were contemporaries, 
villa Appendix V— (2) ; see also under Domestic life. 
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{tolasidavare-manigala sarangalum), and as having 
covered his entire body with a pair of white-colonred 
garments of silk (meyyol podeduUa dhavala-paUdm- 
mlia-tjugalamum). Vedic students at Melkote are 
described as holding in their hands®"^ the paldsa staff 
(pidida paldia-dandamum), wearing white garments 
{utta helvatte), the thread of maimji grass thrice 
surrounding their waists {murum halasum suttida 
maunjiyum) and the sacred thread iyajnopavUa), and 
covering their bodies with the antelope’s skin (podeda 
h'ishndjinamum) and the urdlwa-pwridra marks. Scholars 
reciting the PrabandJia are referred to®® as having a 
serene countenance {4d7iti-rasam tumhi) and wearing the 
^rl-Vaishnava marks on their bodies and red-coloured 
garments and strings of ttdad and tdvare beads {podedutta 
talirgaviyiidegalum dharisida tulasi-tdvare-mani- 

gala-malsara7igalum) . The Epics and the Puranas were, 
we find,®® popular with the folk. Among secular subjects, 
poetry, music and dancing occupied a prominent place in 
the fashionable society of the time.®® Women generally 
appear depicted as cultured and accomplished.®^ 

In contrast with the peace and studied quiet normally 
prevailing at Melkote, daily life in the 
amuse- city, and to some extent in 

Mysore city also, appears to have been, 
ordinarily, full of bustle and excitement. This was due 
to the fact that these places were as much of military as of 
civil importance. We have references®® to scenes of horses 

87. Ihicl, 152. 88. Ibid. 

89, A. W. F., V, 5-60; VIII, 36; XVIII, 142-143 ; XXI, 118, 122; 0. Vam., 
160, etc. 

90, Ibid, II, 72-73; VI, 42, 48, 56,176-177; VIII, 19, 33-36, 55-69; XXI, 
G4-88, 108-116, 118-122, etc. References to Bharatacharya and the 
technique of dancing as described in his Nafya-4astra are significant. 
Dancing, as an art, appears to have attained a high standard of 
technical perfection during the period. 

91. Ibid, VII, 44; VIII, 70-75, 81; XXIV, 4-6, 16, etc.; see also f.n. 100 

. infra. ^ ■■ ■■ ■ 

92. II, 55-56 ; VI, 83, 68. 
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and elephants passing through the streets to and from 
the watering-places and to royal cavaliers {rdya-ravutaru) 
riding through the city. Of perhaps greater interest are 
scenes®’^ of princes and sons of the nobles {rdjaputraru, 
arasu-^nalikalu) , in the public streets of the city, engaged 
in prancing the horses {tejigalanu hunisuvaru) , riding the 
young elephants at will {kalabhavanu hicli'Dai’isuva) and 
taking an active interest in witnessing ram-fights (tagara 
jagala), bull-fights iguli-kdlagagaUi), cock-fights 
{kukkutagala kadipa) and fights of wagtails and other 
birds (sipale, gcmjala, etc.) ; of the sons of chiefs {doregala 
kuvararu) returning from the gymnasium {garadi) with 
weapons in their hands ; of princesses passing through, 
seated in palankeens ipallakkiyeri) ; of fashionable people 
{sogasugdraru) walking along the prominent parts of the 
city ; and of watersheds {aravattige) where water was 
being distributed to thirsty wayfarers. Dice ipagade) 
and chess {cliadtiranga) seem to have formed the 
common items of amusements in the polite society of 
the period.®** 

More impressive still was the court culture of the 
Court culture: pen’iod : the Palace at Seringapatam, no 
costume and per- less at Mysore,®® with the richly 
.souai adornment. tapestried and ornamented halls and 
chambers, adorned by architraves {bodige) , pillars (kamba ) , 
roofings {love), canopies {^mlkaUugalu) and fissures and 
lattices {bhittigalu, jdldndra)^ was itself a scene of great 
attraction. Indeed it was another index of the wealth of 
the capital city ; the tastes of the times found adequate 
exiiression here. Among the items of dress and personal 
adornment of Kantiiirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, generally, 
were®® garments overlaid with high class pearls {kaUdTii- 
muttu-tettisidu^ige-y o I a I at) ait u-mereda~duppatade ) , 

93. EwiS, II, 76-77 ; VII, 10-20; II, 54 ; VI, ^76-80, 197. 

94. IWd, 11, 76, 96-97 ; VI, 117-120, 197. 

96, IMd, VII, 30-43. 96. SXIV, 51-74 ; XXII, 60. 
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ornamented coatee {navaratna-khacMtada . . . kalli), 

filigreed turban {misuniya nmimdlu) set with a crest of 
diamonds (divya vajrada mirupa turdyi, siTpesli tur&yi} , 
of musk on his forehead {wsalige katturi-tilaka) , 
ear-rings of pearls and sapphires (nmttina chaukuli, 
mlada bdvuli), necklaces, medallions (kantha-mdle, 
padaka) and rings of precious stones (nava-ratna) , 
wristlets and bracelets {kadaga, kanJcaiia, tdla-bhapuri) 
set with pearls, waistbands (kati-siitra) , badges for the 
feet (chara7ia-pendeyagalu), set with, it is said, precious 
stones from the crowns of supplicant chiefs {kirandgata- 
rdda doregala mukuta-ratnagala), and ornamented 
sandals {ratnada hdvuge). On ceremonial occasions 
Kanthlrava is depicted®'^ as wearing an outer silken 
garment (paUeya dhotra), upper cloth {bahirvdsa) and a 
coloured head-dress {rangu t7idnikada kuldyi), with the 
usual ilka of musk {katturi-7idma) on the forehead. 
Prominent courtiers like the Dalavai, ministers {mantrl- 
^aru) and chiefs {ma7idalikas) are mentioned®® as 
wearing silken garments {pairaiie duppata, paiia7ieyd 
dukula), lace turbans (jaratdra ruDWidlu, 77mnddsu) and 
ear-rings, necklaces and medallions. The royal cavaliers 
{rdya-rdmdaru), military officers {7idyaka7’ii) , prominent 
warriors (subhataru), officials of the king’s body-guard 
{inaigdvaluligadavarv) and the attendants in the king’s 
personal service {sanwmkhaduligadavar^C} are referred 
to®® as wearing close-collared long coats {dag ale), silken 
waistbands or sashes ipatteya datii), red-coloured loin 
cloth ikunkama-gdSe), upper garment {uttarige) , e&v-vmgs^ 
bracelets, wristlets, etc. The accomplished ladies of the 
court {kovideyaru), including the queens {rdniijarii), 
appear depicted as wearing silken and lace garments 
{patte, pltd 77 ihara, chl7id7iibara) of variegated colours and 

97. Ihid, XXn, 59, 61. 

98. Ibid, XXII, 82; XXIII, 79-81, 83; XXV, 79, 83, 86, 100, 102, etc, 

99. Ibid, XXIII, 84-89. 
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patterns {chmidragavi, poppuU, hombeya-baraliada-paite, 
etc.), and ornaments of various kinds.^'” 

Among the personal servants of Kanthirava, as already 
indicated, were some of the subjugated 
peSonli ' ‘ feudatories themselves. Thus, Muddaiya 

of Nagamangala was the bearer of the 
king’s pouch (hadapa) ; Nanjanna of Malavalli was a 
menial {sanchi) ; Eajaiya of Terakanambi was the bearer 
of the spittoon (Jmlanji) ; Guruvanna of Kannambadi, of 
the goblet {chmibu), and Kotturaiya of Kikkeri, of the 
ceremonial garments ipdvade)}^^ Other officials in the 
personal service of Kanthirava were“^ ; . Basavaiya, 
bearer of his sword {Na/rasardjmdranw kattiya 
pididiha) ; Vlrappa, head of the Amsarada-hobli 
(avasaradadhika Viranna) department (a service attend- 
ing to urgent calls in the Palace) ; Veiikatapati-Jetti, 
personal attendant of the king {bJmpana chamnahja'- 
vididiha) ; Dhanvojaiya, furnisher of ornaments 
(dbharanava tandwa) ; Krishiiaiya, lute-player {mneya) ; 
Bharati-Nanja, poet {kavi) ; and Sangaiya, jester 
(hdsyada). He had also servants to hold mirrors 
(kannadiyamnu) , chowries {kimcha) and fans (bUanige), 
besides the Huziir minister {rdyara sammukliada 

The daily Durbar {:mtydtsavadblaga) of Kanthirava, 
during the period, was noted for its 
and magnificence and was fully expressive 

of the spirit of the times. Ordinarily 

1,00. Ibid, XXIV, S, 15,18-48, etc.; see also f.n. 79 and 80 and text 
thereto. The ladies of the coiirt are frequently referred to as having' 
been well- versed in astrology, poetry, drama, music and iCistran 
kavyu ■nuiaka Maim ami(jlta-rUi kuvulmjam ; nana haye vidyailuhulf- 
yaru\ aarm Maim hovideyaru—Ibid, VII, 4,4 ; VIII, 81 and XXIV, 
5, etc.). See the accounts of Paes and Nuniz for similar contemporary 
references to the culture of court ladies (their costume, personal 
adornment, etc.), particularly at the court of Vijayauagar (Sewell, Hid, 
p.p. 278-274, 882, etc. ; also Mya. Qaz., II. iii. 1906-1907). 

101. Ibid, XXV, 54-55, 57-59. 102. Ibid, 7.0-77, 80, 86-87, 92, 

103. Ibid, 78, 88. 
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Kanthirava used to hold the Durbar during night, in the 
LahsJmm-mlasa chamber of his Palace at Seringapatam, 
seated on the jewelled and richly ornamented throne, 
“ served by twice-eight fair ones holding chowries in 
their hands,” and honoured with the emblems in gold 
of the fish, crocodile, conch and discus. Among those 
who used to attend his Durbar were musicians {gaya- 
ka7‘‘ii), poets (kavigalu), Vedic scholars (Veda-vidam), 
Bhdratis (reciters of the Bhdrata), disputants (tdrkika- 
ru), intimate ministers {dpta-ma/iirigalu) , accountants 
(kara?ikai7'u) , the Commander-in-Chief {dalapati), royal 
cavaliers (rdya-rdwtaru), feudatories and chiefs 
ima^vneya-mandalikaru), and ambassadors from foreign 
courts {dikku-dikkvtia doregala rdyahhdrigalu) . Dancing 
(ndiya) and music of the guitar (tumbura) and the lute 
{vina) ; learned disputations of scholars in Bhdrata, 
Purdnas, dramaturgy {ndtaka), politics {7iUi-idstra) , 
logic {tarka) and grammar i^abda), recitation and 
expounding of the Epics {B}idrata-Edmdya7ia-p'mya- 
katheya sdratarade . . . odi); submisson of reports 

by the ministers, Dalavai, feudatories and others ; and 
the honouring of the Durbarls with betel and clothes 
{olleya, iidugure) — these were among the principal items 
of the programme of the Durbar, at the end of which 
Kanthirava used to retire to his apartment in the 
Palace.^”'^ Among the local titles by which Kanthirava 

104. E. C,, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64. See text on p. 767 of V (2) : 

Srt-BangeJaj)ure svakiya bhava7ie LaJcshmt-vilasS soda 
Nana chitra vicMtriU manilasat ainikdmnadM^tJiifah \ 
OJuirvastadvaya-chamarancliita-karaih kantajanaisaiivitah 
Saavarnair jham-Sankha-chakrcMiiakarmli mt-kctubhili 2mjitak (|; 

K. N. V., V TTT , 1-95; see also Ibid, XI, 125; XV, 119; XXV, 11, etc., 
referring to Kanthirava being served by chamber-maids. Cf. Paes’s 
accoiint referring to the king’s daily routine, dancing, chamber-maids, 
etc., in the Palace at Vijayauagar (Sewell, Ibid, pp. 249, 265-279; also 
Mys. Gag., 11. iii. 1907), Wilks (I. 61) speaks of Kanthirava as having 
heon “ noted as the author of anew asid more respectful etiquette at 
his court” [Italics onrs]— -a position confirmed and supplemented by 
the account given above. 
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was addressed during the Durbars of the period were ; 
Karndtaha-GJiaTcrMvara (Emperor of the Karnataka 
country); Andhra-hala-sangha-karikula (.herd of elephants 
to the forces of the Andhra chiefs), Arydndlira-nripa- 
garva-parvata kulUdyudha (thunderbolt to the moun- 
tain, the proud Andhra kings) ; Tirumala-'Ndyaka- 
chaturangabala-vallan-lavitra (sickle to the bunch, the 
four-fold army of Tirumala Nayaka); Parab ala-meg hdnila 
(gale to the clouds in the form of armies of hostile kings) ; 
Bipurdya-nikara-sarabha-hherunda (double-headed eagle 
to the assemblage of enemy kings) ; SamastorvUa- 
makuia-manigana~ranjita-pdda-padma (with the assem- 
blage of precious stones from the crowns of various 
chiefs, shining at his feet) ; Sangara-vijaya-vadhutUa 
(lord of the goddess of victory on the field of battle) ; 
and Kdte-holdliala (occupier of forts amidst great 
uproar) . These titles, literary flourishes apart, are 
indicative of the profound impression created by 
Kapithlrava’s political position on his local contempora- 
ries during c. 1642-1 648. 

By far the most characteristic expression of contem- 
porary life is discernible in the public 
Festivals. festivals Celebrated during the period. 

These attracted not only the local 
populace but people from far and near. All classes of 
people appear freely participating in them. The birthday 
(T'irunakshatram) of ^ri-Ramanujacharyar, annually 
celebrated at Melkote under the constellation of Aridrd 
in the month of Ghaiti'a (March- April), was, according 
to the^”® Ghikhadevardya-Vamidvali, a great festival 
{piriyukkevam) , attended by ^rl-Vaishnava celebrities 

105. K. N. V., I, 21-23, 26-27; XIII, 35, 39; XIV, 49, 111; XVlTi, 171; 
XIX, 69; XXI, 126; XXV, 18, etc. Cf. inscriptions of Kautluriiva, 
only some of which mention his usual titles, namely, Birud-antemhara- 
qantla, Bajadhiraja-jmrmuS&varat SH-Vtrapratdpa [Sec B. G., Ill (1) 
Sr.' i03 ; V (1) and (2) On. 160, 166 ; IV (2) Oh. 42 ; Hg. 49, for the years 
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from different countries (palavwm divya-desangaliudey- 
tarpa desika-sdrtha) . Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (eldest 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and cousin brother of 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar) from Mysore, it would 
appear, also paid a visit to Melkote on one such 
occasion (c. 1643-3644), accompanied by his friend and 
preceptor, Alasingararya. At Seringapatam, the Vasan- 
totsavad^^ (spring festival) and the Dindifia-utsdva,^^ 
annually conducted for God Eanganatha during the 
bright half of Ghaitra, were evidently very popular ; and 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himself is depicted^“ 
to have once personally witnessed them, accompanied by 
his ministers, chiefs and courtiers. Next in importance 
and popularity were the Gajendra-Tirundf^^ {Gajendra- 
Moksha) and the car festival”® (rathotsava) of God 
Banganhtha at Seringapatam. We have an elaborate 
acGOunt^^^ of these as conducted about February 
3647, vvhen”^ Lingarajaiya (Lingarajendra) was 
the Dalavai of Kanthirava in succession to Nanja- 
rajaiya and when Linge-Gauda was the Mayor of 
the capital city. The Gajendra-Tirundl formed 
part of the programme of the car festival of Ranga- 
natha and was preceded by the initiatory ceremony 
(ankurdrpana) and the flag-hoisting ceremony (dhvaja- 
patdroJiana) and by such processions of the God as the 
Pushpakotsava, Seshotsava and GarudotsavaP^ It was 
conducted on the sixth day at the Tirunal-maBtapa”® (in 
the ^uka-tirtha of the jAantAtm-ya-sa-ro'yam, newly 
constructed during the early years of KanthTrava’s reign) 

107. See C. Vam., 113, 168-160; see also under Bomeatic life and f.n. 167 

■ infra. : 

108. K. 'n. V„ VII, 110; IX, 56; also see Mys. Gas., II. iii. 1906 (citing 

S. K. Aiyaiigar’s Eottrces, pp. 142-143, and referring to the popularity 
of the festival in Vijayanagar). 

109. Ibid, IX, 59. 110. Ibid, 66, 64, 67, 98-100, etc. 

111. Ibid, VII, 110; XXIII, 22-23, 61-58, 

112. lUd, VII, 109 ; see also Ohs. XXIII-XXV. 

113. Ibid, Cha. XXIII-XXV. 114. Ibid, XXIII, 21-23 ; XXV, 44, 56, 

115. Ibid, XXIII, 41-50. 116. Ibid, 51-68. 
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and was followed by the car festival of Eanganatha and 
the Aivdrdhandtsava, JalaTcrzdotsava, the Pushpakdtsava 
and other items of services.^^'^ The capital city of 
Seringapatam was tastefully decorated on the occasion, 
it presenting a gay and festive appearance. And there 
was a huge concourse of people (including, it is said, 
the Telugas, Tigulas, Konkanas, Maleyalas and the 
Karnatas) assembled to witness the festivities.^® We 
have not only a spectacte^^® of Kanthirava himself wit- 
nessing the Gajendra-Tirimdl-Utsavcwi but also a 
picturesque scene^^ in which he is depicted as proceeding 
to take part in the car festival of Banganatha, seated on 
the state horse {divyd^va) and accompanied by his Dalavai, 
ministers, feudatories, courtiers and others and all the 
insignias, and as returning to the Palace after perform- 


ing his devotion to the God. 

Of greater popularity and significance in the social and 


The Mahanavmii 
iti Seringapatam. 


public life of the capital city was the 
Mahdnavmm {N avardtriy^^ festival. It 
used to be celebrated with considerable 


grandeur by KapthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in the 


117. Ibid, XXIII, 64-74; XXV, 106-188, etc. 

118. Ibid, XXIII, 24-43, 76-77. 119, Ibid, 55, .68. 

120. Ibid, XXIV, 49-87 ; XXIII, 78-107 ; XXV, 1-113. 

121. The Mcihanavwmi (or Navardtri), according to the Kdlikd-Ptmli^a, ie a 
feetival celebrated during the first nine days of the bright lialf of 
X-i'yi/rt (Sei)temher-October) of every year in honour of the 
manifestations of Durga or Chandika (Chand4,M‘NavardtH), the consort 
of Siva. Its actual conclusion with the functions of the tenth day 


{Vijiiyuda^anii), however, endows it with the character of a ten days' 
festival, whence it is now familiarly known as Danara (from Dasurd in 
Mhr.). For an account of Dasara in its traditional and Pauranic 
aspects, see late Mr. B. Eamakrishna Eao’.s article on tlio subject (in 
the Q. J. M. S., Vol. XI, pp. 301-311), In respect of the main items of the 
programme, Dasara, as observed now'adays in Mysore, differs but little 
from the festival as conducted in Seringapatam during historical times. 
T’he similarity is striking to a degree. Compare also the 'Alahdnavavii 
festival in Vijayanagar as described by Paes (Sewell, Ibid, pp. 26.6-279). 
The similarity becomes more striking still— another indication of the 
iiafiuence of Vijayanagar traditions on Mysore. An important point 
in regard to Dasara as celebrated in Seringapatam is that, as we shall 
see, have an accurate and exhaustive account of it by a local 
contomijorary who addsoojasiderably to our knowledge of the subject. 
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autumn (September-October) of every year, in keeping 
with the traditions set up by his predecessors and with 
his own local position and status. During the first eight 
days of the festival Kanthlrava used to hold the public 
Durbar (oddolaga) in his Palace. On the ninth day, he 
would worship the weapons (in the armoury) and horses 
and elephants, and on the tenth, he would proceed in state 
to perform the Saml-pdjd outside the capital city. The 
Kanthirava-Narasardja-Vijayam of Govinda-Vaidya 
contains^^^ an elaborate contemporary picture of the 
entire course of the Mahanavami festival as conducted by 
Kan thirava in , September 1647^^^ when he had reached 
the summit of his power. The following is an account 
of it as gleaned from the poem. 

At the approach of autumn, Kanthlrava, in consultation 
Its celebration in astrologers, fixed up the pro- 

1647 (September 19- gramme of the Mahanavami. Dalavai 
Lingarajaiya was desired to look after 
the necessary preliminaries. Linge-Gauda, the Mayor of 
the capital city, under instructions from the Dalavai, 
attended to the beautification of Seringapatam and the 
Palace, including the Durbar Hall {Olaga-sdle, Asthdna- 
mantapd), Chandra-Mle, armoury {Ayudha-sdle) stores 

for which we had, liitherto, to rely solely on the account of Paes 
applicable only to Vijayanagar. Wilks (I. 61) refers to Kaiatlrirava as 
noted for his " having first celehrated with suitahle splendoiir the 
feast of the Mahanoumi or Dessara” [Italics ours]. Although, 
as indicated in an earlier chapter, Eaja Wodeyar is reputed 
to have inaugurated the festival in Mysore, Wilks’s position, so far as 
Kanthlrava is concerned, is more than confirmed and supplemented by 
the aiithentio account given here. Of. S. K. Aiyangar, 

India, p, 290. 

122. Ohs. XX-XXII. 

123. Since the writing of the K. N. V. was completed on May 22, 1648 (see 

section on Literary activity) and since Lingarajaiya of’ Hura 
(Lingarajendra) is stated to have been the Dajavai of Kanthlrava 
(XX, 61, 63), and Linge-Gau^a is mentioned as the Mayor of Seringa- 
patarn (XX, 50), at the time of the Mahanavami festival described in 
the work, we cannot but place the event in September 1647, Lingarajaiya 
himself having succeeded to the office of Dalavai in January 164-7 [vide 
section on Ministers, Officers and Dalavais). ASvlja M. 1-10 (the period 
of the Ma7ulnava?m festival) in 1647 fell between 19-28tb September (see 
Jnd. Eph., VI. 97). 
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{TJiupeya-nhane, Ugrdna), cisterns of curds, ghee and oil 
(Badhi-ghrita-taila-vdpi) and wardrobe {Udugoregala- 
bohkasada-grha) . Presently the stables of horses and 
elephants and the streets of Seringapatam kept up 
a gay appearance. Camps (biddra) were laid out for 
the lodging of kings and chiefs from different places 
{dese-deseyinda . . . baha vaswmatUard) and of 

other visitors from outside (namely, scholars, reciters, 
athletes, acrobats, courtezans, musicians, actors, con- 
jurers, etc.), while kitchens and feeding-houses {pdkada- 
grha, hlidj ana- idle, ddsdhada-grha) were put up (for 
the learned, Vira-Vaishnavas, Sri-Vaishiiavas, elderly 
Mahantas, MafJiddhipaiis, Jogis, Jangamas, the indigent 
and the defectives) Kanthirava next got addressed 
palm-leaf letters (uttaragalmm, oleya harisida) to the 
ruling chiefs and feudatories, inviting them to the festival. 
The chiefs of Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), Belur, 
Kupigal, Magadi, Nanjarayapatna, the Beda chief and the 
Kodagu, Maleyala, Konkana and Tuluva chiefs went over 
to Seringapatam with presents ( kdnike) , while the local 
feudatories of Kanthirava proceeded thither with tribute 
and large supplies in addition (Jbalu vixlupe kdiyike kappa 
sahita). Ikkeri, Tanjore {Tanjdvum) , Madura {Madhure) 
and Gingee (Tenje, Tenji, C/ie/ye) were among the distant 
powers represented. Among other invitees were scholars 
{surigalu, vidvdmsaru) , functionaries (vimyogigatu), 
celebrities (prasiddha-purusharu) , experts in idstras 
{siddhdntigalu) , musicians {gdyakam), reciters {pdfJia- 
karu) and the elite of the city {ndgarika . . . 

iringdra-purusharu). The capital city was soon 
overcrowded with people from various places 
{)umd~deiada jana-jdla-vaiia/ndu Patta?iake . . , 

kikkiridiha) 


m. K. N. F.,XX, 1-51. 

125. Ibid, XX, 52-75 ; XXI, 53-64. For the names of chiefs, feudatories, etc., 
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On the first day of the bright half of AHlja, the 
Brahmans performed the purificatory 
eiSfdayi’ Durbat'" Ceremonies {Fmujarchane, homo) over 
the Durbar Hall, the horse and elephant 
stables and the armoury. The nine days’ festival in 
honour of Chandika and her sister deities 
[_Ghandikdmbike kyara) nmmrdtriya piije^ was inaugu- 
rated by the solemn propitiation of Goddess Bettada- 
Chfimundl, the tutelary deity {maneya-devate) of 
the. Mysore Eoyal Family. This was followed by the 
sumptuous feeding of Brahmans and all classes of people 
in the city. Large crowds from the city, the townships 
and villages and distant places (purajana, parijana, 
ndnd-dMada-jana), men, women and children dressed and 
adorned according to different tastes and fashions, 
witnessed the daily Durbar of Kanthlrava during the 
first eight days of the festival.^^*^ Every day Kapthlrava 
used to hold his Durbar {Mahdnavami odddlagdtsava) 
during morning and night. At an auspicious moment 
(^ubha-muhiirtada v^eyali), the images of Gods 
Ranganatha and LakshmI-Narasimha used to be taken in 
procession to the Durbar Hall and placed on the jewelled 
seats {ratna-pTtha) . Then Dalavai Lingarajaiya, dressed 
in state, would proceed to welcome the king to the 
Durbar Hall, accompanied by the courtiers, ministers, 
chiefs and karanihas and with all the insignias and 
military honours , Meanwhile, Kanthlrava, having adorned 
his person, would have left his apartment, Venkatapati- 
Jetti most respectfully leading him. Seated in the 
palankeen {pallakkiya/tieri),\ie wou\dL proceed towards the 
Durbar Hall under ,the shade of the pearl umbrella 
(piuttina, sattigeya nelalmali) , accompanied by instru- 
mental music, the recitations of the panegyrists and by the 
emblems (like the chowries and fans, the makara banner, 
^anklia, chakra, etc.) — evidently a picturesque scene 

126. Ihid, XXI, 1-24. 
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witnessed "With considerable interest by the spectators. 
At the Dnrbar Hail, Kanthirava would alight the 
palankeen, the Dalavai most ceremoniously leading him. 
Performing obeisance toG-odsEanganatha and Narasimha, 
he would next occupy the jewelled throne {navaratnada 
gaddugeyali mandisi). In the meantime, the Palace 
officials (of the Avasarada-hobli department) would be 
actively engaged in assigning seats in the Durbar Hall to 
the ministers, chiefs, scholars and others according to 
their respective ranks and status (irisidaru . . , 

antaravaritu) . There used to be regular rows {sdlu-sdhi) 
of chiefs and feudatories {manneya-maiidalikara), of royal 
cavaliers (rdya-rdmdara), oi courtezans (sfdeyarugala) 
from different places, of reciters (pdpiakara), of experts in 
wonderful arts from various countries (chappaima-desada 
chodya-vidyddMkara), and of spectators in general 
(notaka-jana ) — all systematically arranged in the interior 
of the Durbar Hall {tappade sdlaridmitardntara dola^ 
goppavittam)}^'^ 

The daily Durbar, during the festival, was regulated in 
the following manner : The chiefs, 
Thedetaiied fg^-^^atories and representatives of the 
powers would first pay their homage to 
the king, tendering their presents (consisting of elephants, 
horses and gold) , This would be followed by the respectful 
obeisance of the mahouts, cavaliers, warriors, military 
officers (Ndyakas) and others. Then there would be 
thrilling boxing feats of athletes {mallara hordta, kdlaga), 
arranged in pairs . . . jaUigalu . . . 

panthade nindaru), exciting aerobatic performances of 
various types {dombarugalu . , . bage-bageydtava 

^dri), ram-fights am kdlaga), fights oi rutting elephants 

{madakarigala hordta) mdi hights of daring men with 
tigers and bears let loose (puli-Jcaradigala bighima paridu 
kdduva inrara motta)}^ At night, the splendour of the 
1277.lhid, Sfi-fTo, 66-69, 71. m Ibid, 51-68, 89-98, 
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Durbar of KanthTrava used to be enhanced by tJie 
illuminations (dipa-kdiiiigalu, dwatigegalu), md the 
programme would consist of the following items: dancing 
{ndtya), including holdtaw, (a play of sticks in alternate 
motions) ; display of feats by conjurers {mdrajdlava 
tdru’va mmidi ) ; mimicry and comic (bairupa-ddtagcila 
. . . hdsya-rasagalinda) ; enactment of Da,4dvatdras 

of Vishnu by the Bhagavatas (Ha7'iya-DaMvatdrada- 
ndtahma tori mereva Bag avatar a) ; vocal music and 
music of the lute {gdnava pdduva vidvajimarugalu, inneya 
vddipa vidvdmsarugalu . . . ) ; display of skill in 

poetical composition {lahshya-lahsJiaria kdmja ndtpJca 
. . . alanhdra Sobhitade baht padya krti bandhava 

7iadisuia jdna Icamgalu) and the miisical recitation of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Bdm.dyana by the Bhdratis 
{Bhdrata-Bdmdyaria scrnglta-sdradolage . . . odi 

vaibhavadmda . . . Bhdratigalu ranjisidaru) . 

There would also be a display of crackers and fireworks 
{birisu bdnagalu), such as the cJiahrabdna, sutragainbha, 
etc,, adding to the beauty of the scene. Then the 
Durbarls would be duly honoured with betel and clothes 
{inleya udugoregala) according to their status 
iantaravaridittu), after which Kanthirava would bring 
the day’s Durbar to a close. Adoring Vishnu and 
partaking of the holy water and offerings {Harige vandini 
tlrtha prasddava hondii), he would finally retire to his 
apartment.^® 

On the ninth day {Mahdnavami), the Baundarya-vildsa 
chamber of the Palace was beautified 
'““'J pi^eparations made for the worship 
of the weapons (which included the 
sword, lance, bow, cutlass, dagger, knife and the collections 
from the armoury) and elephants and horses {dyudJia- 
gajdkm-puje). These, after being cleaned and washed, 
were taken in procession to the Ayudha-mantapa, where 
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Kantlilrava performed their worship. This was followed 
by the observance hy him oiih.G Diirga,-japmnMi6. by the 
elaborate propitiation by the Brahmans of Goddess 
Ghapdl and ail her manifestations, while in the quadrangle 
of the mantapa {ayudha-maniapada divydnganadolage) 
various items of services (such as music, dance, etc.) were 
gone through in honour of the occasion 

On the morning of the tenth day {Vijayada^ami), 
Kanthirava, having finished the daily 
(pSadSaS). rites {i.e., washing, bathing, wama- 
tlrtham, worship of Vishnu, gifts, 
acceptance of holy water and offerings, and the benedic- 
tions of the Brahmans), got through the second worship 
of Chandilcd {mm'upiijeya Chandihdmhihege mddisi) and 
■broke into pieces the hushmdnda (pumpkin) This was 
the day of the public procession of the king to conduct 
the &a)m-pujd which was to take place in the evening. 
Linge-Gauda (Mayor of Seringapatam) attended to the 
decoration of the &aml-mantapa, ^iiuvkieii to the east, out- 
side the capital city ipurada bahirbhdgada purm-dese- 
yali). The main street of the city (pura-vldhi) , from the 
gate of the Palace as far as the mantapa {aramane- 
bdgilim jamhisdri-mantapa pariyanta), a distance of 
nearly three miles {ybj ana pariyanta), was befittingly 
beautified. The entire distance was crowded to the full by 
spectators from far and near {chaudeseya-dUada ndiaha- 
jana), to witness the grandeur of the king’s procession 
Ijanibi-savdri) . Then, at an auspicious moment, the 
shrines of Gods Eanganatha and Narasimha were taken 
in procession to the ^aml-matybapa. Presently, at the 
striking of the drum, the array (consisting of gorgeously 
caparisoned elephants, horses, chariots and foot) started 
on its march, and Kanthirava, having suitably adorned his 
person {singaragaidu)-, proceeded in state, on horse- 
back {utiamdkvavaneri . . . nadedanu), amidst the 
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resounding notes of the recitations of panegyrists and of 
musical instruments. He was accompanied by the 
Dalavai, ministers, A:aramte, courtiers, chiefs and 
feudatories ; by all the emblems of sovereignty, including 
the pearl umbrella {muttina sattige) , the makdra banner 
{makara-tekke} md the fan (dlavaUa) ; and by regular 
rows of servants (iiligadavaru) holding in their hands 
the pouch (hadapa), chowries (chdmara), tasselled fan 
(Jkimcha), spittoon {kdlanji) and ceremonial clothes 
ipdvade)}^'^ At the &aml~mantapa, a picturesque scene 
followed, in which Kanthirava, having alighted his horse, 
was seen displaying his skill in archery {singddiya tegedu 
ambugalanalavadisi) and in riding at will the state 
elephant (pattada dneya iirake langhisi . , . hidi 

varisi . . . ). The occasion was also marked by 

ram-fights {tpgara kddisi) and athletic contests (mallam 
kdlaga). These amusements were followed by 'the 
king’s worship of the l^aml (the tree Frosopis spicigera 
Lin) and his return to the Palace at night, seated on the 
state elephant ipattaddne), amidst illuminations of 
countless torches {lekkavillada . . . divaiigegalii) 

and the resounding noise of crackers and fireworks 
{bdna-hirisu). The functions of the tenth day having 
been completed by the performance of the waving of the 
lighted camphor iarati) in the Palace, the Dalavai 
dispersed the army and returned to his abode. 

Next day the Dalavai and 'the karanikas, under the 
orders of Kanthirava, made gifts to the 
Gifts and presents, needy and duly honoured the chiefs and 
feudatories, musicians, scholars, 
athletes, jesters and others with presents of gold, 
jewels and cloths. Thus was brought to a conclusion 
the grand Mahdnamcmi festival conducted by Kanthirava 
when he had been established in the sovereignty {sthira- 
sdmrdjyadolu) of the kingdom of Mysore.^®"* 


,132, Ibid, 70-98. 


183. , 99-107. 


134. Ibid, 108-110. 
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That the time-honoured social ideal of VarnMramci- 
The social ideal; dhanrbd w&s heijxg ligoroiisly enforced 
contemporary man- hy the king and followed bv Ms 

nei’S and morals, etc. i -t it'' ,-. 

subjects IS amply evidenced by the 
sources.^^^ But side by side with the growth of wealth 
and luxury, and underlying the gaiety and splendour of 
city life (particularly in Mysore and Seringapatam), are 
pictures^^® — though largely idealised and even imaginative 
to some extent, they cannot but have been entirely 
divorced from the actualities — depicting prostitution as a 
growing vice eating slowly into the vitals of contemporary 
society and indirectly hinting at the ideal of moderation 
as the sme no??, of social and cultural progress. In 
striking contrast with life in cities was the even tenor of 
corporate life in the rural parts, of which we have traces 
during the period.^®'^ 

KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was noted for his 
patronage of learning. He is said to 
“ have been a source of support to 
scholars {saJcala-vidvajjanddhara) 
providing them all with a living {samasta vihudhaMrmn- 
samujjlvmimn) He appears himself to have been a 
person of taste, trained to the appreciation of poetry, 
music and literature. The titles, Sarasa-vidyd-viidrada, 
SangUa-sdhitya-^dstra-vUdrada, ascribed to him“® cannot 
be altogether devoid of foundation or significance. 

Sanskrit and Kannada literature alike flourished during 
the reign. While the kavya style was 
Litomiy activity , -^y Sanskrit, 

Kammki wr'iw as a medium of literary 

expression in Kannada, continued to 

llit ~S(‘i7a:, N. E. i, 11; II, 74,109; IV, lOO, 107; V, fiO, 66-57; VI, 41, 
50-52; IX, a; XXVI, 30, 32, 34, 38, 40 ; 0. Vam., 37-38, 152-153, 
160-161; E. 0,, III (1) Sr. 103; Nj, 198; IV (2) Yd. 5; V (1) and (2) 
Ag. 64, etc. 

136. ir, 83-107 ; VI, 77-198 ; also Ohs. IX and X. 

137. See E. G., IV (2) Gu. 10 ; III (!) Sr, 103; Nj. lOG ; V (1) and (2) Ag. 

On. 160, 163, 165, etc.; see also Under Qrants and other records. 

138. K. N. V., XXV, 18. 139. E. 0., V t2j Ag. 64, p. 768 (Text)- 
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hold its own side by side with Hosagannadci, and the 
tendency of the latter towards displacing the former is 
also, to some extent, noticeable in the literary productions 
of the period. The poet Nrhari, son of Narasimharya, 
composed in Sanskrit the Gajjiganahalli copper -plate 
mscriptM^'^ of KanthXrava, dated April 7, 1639. Nara- 
simha-Suri, son of Srinivasa of Kausika-gotra, wrote 
the copper -plate- grant^^® from Tondaniir — also in 
Sanskrit — dated April 27, 1647, He seems to have also 
composed the Mattigodu lithic grant^^® of Kanthirava, 
another record in Sanskrit of the same date, judging 
from the similarity in language of both the records. 
Among Kannada writers, Bhaskara (Bachiraja), son of 
Sri-Varadeva and Lakshmidevi, was the author of 
Behdra-Ga7iita^^\ (Vyavakdra-Ganita), a mathematical 
work. He refers to himself as a poet (sarasam satkmsi^ 
vallahham) and appears to have had the titles, &drade- 
guvara, Ganita-mldsa. The (c. 1645-1650) 

is written in eight chapters in a mixture of old and new 
Kannada — poetry (of the kanda metre) and prose — each 
siitra being followed by comment and examples. Among 
the topics dealt with are compound interest (fihaJcra- 
baddi), square measure (maUadasutra), chain measure 
{birudma-leJcka?) , index numbers or tables {padakada 
sutrd), problems in mint mathematics {tmkasdleyalli 
kaiiuva ichchd varnakke sutrd). The work, besides, 
contains references to Seringapatam (Bangapura) , 

141. E. G., Ill (1) Nj. 198,11. 12^-128; 

Fcidya'iid-manavadyanam MaanStra vir&jatatn, f 

Karia Sri-NarasimMrya-nandanO Nrharih havihW 

142. Sr., 103, II. 168-167: 

^rlinni-Kauiikarvamia . . . Srlmvelaambridheh | 

PutraJi ^ri-NaraswiTut-suH . . . Kanthirava- 
KalimapdlSna nibhfodhUah krtimimdm iachchasanasyakarot \\ 

143. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64. See also f.n. 64 and 66 su-pra. 

144. Kar. Ka. CJta., II. 375. Of. Ms. No. 218--P. i. ; Mys. Or. Lib: This 

work, entitled j37i<!sAara-(?aMi«a, contains reference to Rajaditya, a 
mathematician, and deals -with arithmetic and astrology. It differs, 

howe-ver, from the Ms. noticed in the JTar, 07ia. . ■ 
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Chamaraja and EantMrava-lSrarasa (Narasabhupa)}^^ 
Tirnmarasa wrote the Marlcandeya-Bd>mdya7i^^ {c. 
1646-1650), B> Halagamiada poetical work in the 
Vdrdhilca-shatpadi metre, in 30 chapters and 1,000 
stanzas. The poet refers to himself as the son of 
Karanika Bulla of Palkurike, of the Kannadiga-vamsa, 
Bharadvaja-gotra, Asvalayana-sutra and Eig- Veda. He 
refers also to Yadugiri (Melkote) Narayana and Yadugiri 
Narasimha. Although there are no further particulars 
about him in the work, he seems identical with Timma- 
rasa, minister-in-chief of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
who is said to have been well versed in the arts (suvidya), 
including, perhaps, poetry also.^^’^ Bharati-Nanja was, as 
already mentioned, a poet at the court of Kanthlrava. 
He is referred to^^® as ^ringdra-havi, Bdla-havi, and as 
having been highly proficient in music also {sangita- 
dtiUunganenipa). He appears to have been very 
influential at the court, although no works of his have so 
far come down to us.^^® 


By far the most important writer during the period, 

. , , however, was Hovinda-Vaidya, author of 

Ciuvmda-Vaiuya ■, -ry t -x-r . ,r/i 

and his Kaniiitrava- the Kanpi2rava-Narasardya-Vi]aya9n^'^ 
NaramrajalF^^^^^^ (1648).“ He was the son of ^rlnivasa- 
Pandita^®^ and appears to have been a 
Smartha Brahman of Seringapatam,well read in the 
Vtidas, Mantra-sdstras QjXid literary and poetical lore.^'^’'*^ 


14.'5. iWii, II. 375-377. 

14G. Ms. No. B; dO—P; Myn. Or. Lib-, see also Kar. Ka. (Jha., II. 108-109. 

147. St«e K. N. V., XXV, 84; also f.n. 1 mpra. 

148. Jbul, XXV, 87; also I, 25 and XXVI (colophon on p. 498), rcd'orrinK to 

Bharati-Nanja who seems to have been a young inan of poc^tioal talents 
and musical attainments. 

149. Of, Kar, Ka. Gha. (tl. 373), which, ambiguously enough, assigns the 

authorship of the K. N’. V. to Bharati-Nanja, besides indicating tliat 
Ooviuda-Vaidya also was the author of it! As we shall see, it 
was not Bharati-Nanja but Govinda-Vaidya who actually wrote tliat 
woi-k, F'uZfi also f.n. 168 

150. Pub. Or. ifH'ft'Wflda Nmes, No. 16, Mysore, 1926. 

1.51. K, N, I’., XXVI, p. 498 (coiophon), 162. litd, I, 11, 13, 
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He spealss^®^ of his having written the poem, at the 
instance of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya of Hiira (1640-1647). 
The writing of the work seems to have been begun not 
earlier than 1641 and not later than 1645 and, according 
to the colophon^^^ at the the end, was actually completed 
on May 22, 1648 (£ 1570, Sarvadlidri, Jyestha Sii. 11, 
Cha7idravdra— Monday). Govinda-Vaidya, it woald 
appear, was a protege of Bharati-Nanja who had, it is 
said,^®^ previously related the subject-matter of the work 
(namely, the exploits of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar) 
in the court of Kanthlrava. This was, perhaps, the 
reason why Govinda-Vaidya, as he himself says,^®*^ wrote 
the poem favoured by Bharati-Nanja {Blidrati- 
Nmija-noUdu), widi also why, when it was completed in 
May 1648, he had it read out by the latter in the court 
of Kanthirava-Narasa according to the colophon.^*'’'^ In 
any case, Govinda-Vaidya seems to have been indebted to' 
Bharati-Nanja for the subject-matter of the poem, although 
there is no evidence in favour of the ascription of its 
authorship to the latter.^'’® The Kcunthlrava-N arasardjct-: 
Vijaymn is, in the main, written in the Hosagmvna^a 
smigatya metre. Lucid and intelligible, it undoubtedly 
is an index of the popularity of smigatya as a form of 
poetical expression in Mysore in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The theme of the work is centred 

Ibkl, I, 28: Dalavayi NiinjanljPAidra tannodeyana Jcaryadilliyeya 
. . . chariteyagi . . . pelisidanu. 

164. Ibid, XXVI, p. 498. 

iB5. Ibid, I, 25: Doreraya Naramrujtndrana chariteyanoreda Bharati- 
Nanja. 

156. Ibid. 

167. Ibid, XXVI, I.o.: Gooinda-Vaidyanu KaT^thirma-Narasaraja-Vijaya- 
wmnu viracMsi . . . Bharati-Nanjana ■mukhadind.a tHlchisi 
rajastli&nadalli vistarapadisidudu. 

158. Wilson (Dos. Oat. Mack, Mss., p. 331) ascribes the authorship of the 
K. N. F. to Nanja-Kavi (Bharati-Nanja) and the Ear. Ka. Oha. also, 
apparently following him, assigns it to Bharati-Nanja (see f. n. 149 
supra). This .seems due to a misunderstanding of the text and is not 
borne out by internal evidence. A detailed examination of the palm- 
leaf Ms. of this work (No. 110 of the. Mad. Or. Lib.) shows that it 
closely agrees with the text of. .the poem as now published. 
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round the rise and fortunes of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, as is clearly indicated by the poet at the end 
of each chapter The entire ground is covered 

by him in twenty-six chapters. The poem begins with 
invocation to Paschima-Eanga, Lakshml-Narasimha, 
Lakshmikanta, Trinaj^’ana (of Mysore), Channa-Nanjunda, 
G-apesa, Sarasvati and Bettada-Chamundi, indicating the 
scope of the work by way of introduction - (Chapter I). 
Then we have a descriptive account of the Karnataka 
country and of the city of Mysore (Chapter II). This is 
followed by an account of the pedigree and family history 
of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar (Chapter III), and of 
his birth, education and training (Chapter IV). Next 
we have the legendary history (Mdhdtmya) of Seringa- 
patam (Chapter V) ; a descriptive account of the city of 
Seringapatam (including the Palace, temples and. other 
buildings therein) under Kanthirava (Chapters VI and 
VII); a pictui-e of the daily Durbar of Kanthirava 
(Chapter VIII) ; and erotic scenes (Chapters IX and X) . 
Then follows a detailed account of the advent of Eana- 
dulla Khan (of Bijapur) to the Karnataka, his siege of 
Seringapatam and his final repulse by Kanthirava 
(Chapters XI-XV). The subsequent relations of Mysore 
with Bijapur (Chapter XVI) ; Kanthirava’ s siege and 
acquisition of SambalH and Piriyapatria (Chapters XVII 
and xVlII); the action against Mustafa Khan and 
Dalavai Nanjarajaiya’s death at Turuvekere (Chapter 

XIX) — these are treated next, and are succeeded by 
descriptive accounts of the beautification of Seringapatam 
on the occasion of the Mahmiavami festival (Chapter 

XX) , Kanthirava’s daily Durbar during the festival and 
his procession-in-state on the tenth {Vijayadcdami) day 
of the feast (Chapters XXI and XXII), and the Gajandm- 
Tirundl festival and the car festival of Eanganatha at 
Seringapatam (Chapters XXIII-XXV). The. poem 
concludes with a picture of Kanthirava’s religion 
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(Chapter XXVI), Throughout, (Srovincla-Vaidya writeK 
essentially as a poet, freely employing all the literary 
devices (t.e., ornate descriptions, imagery, epigram, 
simile, alliteration, etc.) to add to the beauty of the poem, 
and brings ont prominently the greatness of its hero, 
namely, Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. He delineates 
to a considerable extent the heroic (tnra) and erotic 
{sringdra) sentiments (Chapters III, IV, XI-XIX, 
XXVI; II, V-X, XX^XXV), and pays particular 
attention to minute details in describing nature {i.e. 
seasons, rivers, gardens, hills, paddy fields, etc., as in 
Chapters II, V and XX). From a purely literary point 
of view, therefore, the Kanthirava-Narasaraja-Vijayam 
answers to the description of an epic poem {mahd-7edvya ) , 
the pervading style being Drdkslid-'pdka}^ As a local 
contemporary, on the other hand, G-ovinda-Vaidya 
prominently reflects his personality in almost every 
chapter of the work. In regard to political events, we 
find him giving expression to what he has himself either 
actually witnessed or gathered from those who participated 
in those events (Chapters III, XI-XIX) . In delineat- 
ing the social background, in general, he seems to, have 
been fairly acquainted with the well-known standards of 
earlier writers as, for instance, Vatsyayana.^*^ In depicting 
the society and culture of his times (Chapters II, V-X, 
XX-XXV), in particular, he does show a thorough 

169. Soo alHO 2i'6Zi^onai to the work, p. V. • 

160. Eelerences to and descriptions of such items as the social order, trades 
and professions, costume and personal adornment, arts and sciences, 
festivals, amnsements, Palace, court life and culture, courtezans and 
prostitution (in Chapters II, V-X, XX-XXV) correspond, in a 
remarkable measure, with the general background of social life 
depicted by Vatsyayana (see . pp. 54, 66-67, 60-63, 212-219, 228-232 
and 313-320 of the 'E&ina-SUtra oi Vatsyayana, translated by 
H. S. Gambers, Third edition, Amritsar, 1932) . We have, again, a direct 
reference to (VI, 197), and have also' noticed the references 

to Bharatiioharya (vide f.n. 90 supra). All these point to the 
iiiflucince of ancient ideas and ideals on contemporary life and 
literature. 
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acquaintance with the realities of life, so thorough, indeed, 
that even when he presents, or rather attempts to 
present, idealised and veiled pictures (Chapters IX and X), 
he cannot but be understood as- conveying the deeper 
under-currents of thought and feeling which he, as a 
contemporary observer, could not easily dissociate himself 
from. Viewed as a whole, the Kanthlrava-Narasardja- 
making due allowance for poetical fancy and 
literary flourishes, and subject to comparison with other 
sources wherever necessary, holds a unique place among 
the literary productions of the period, as a mirror of the 
political and social history of the earlier part of the reign 
of Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in Mysore (1638- 
164-8). ' 


Ayamma, daughter of Huchcha-Timmarajaiya of 
Bilugnli, and Lakshamma, daughter of 
Dasarajaiya of Kaiale, were the principal 
queens of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wo(^eyar.^®^ Only by the former, the seniormost queen, 
Kanthirava had a son (named Chamaraja Wodeyar) who, 
however, it is said, died in his sixth year (c. 1653- 


Domestic life: 
Queens. 


1654). 

Among other members of the Mysore Boyal Family, 
Bettada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar, father of 
fche Hoya™PMniiy Kantlilrava-N arasaraj a W odeyar , passed 

away at Gundlu, at the age of 85, in 


161, The Amials (I. 66"66) mentions in all ten queens of Kantliirava, tin* 

first two, referred to above, being mai'ried by him in April lfi2i) and the 
next eight {asta-maJiishiyaru) in the Arka, as distinct from the 
Gandharva, iorm. in April 1640. These eight queens were daughters 
of the chiefs of Narunelli, Arikutbara, Yejandur, Bagali, Hatti, 
Tippur and Malagii^. The Mys. DJio. Pur. (I. 62) mentions only niiui. 
The K. N. T. {VII, 69-70; XX, 87; XXIV, 8-4) refers, in general, to 
the queens of Kap^Mrava (rajaputriyaru, jMt-ptAii-Hiiliyarn) and 
idealises them. Of. Bdj. Kath . , XII. 472. 

162. Annals, 1, 66. According to the J JC. JM. F. (XXVI, -IQ), Kajithirava 

had an issiie {pirid,u mnianwm jmdedu) hy 16*18. The child 
must have predeceased him subsequent to that date. Of. liuj. 
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March 1639/®^ Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, the last 
surviving younger brother of Raja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Kapthirava, is said to have been living with liis 
family in Gupdlu during the greater part of the 
reign, and appears to have died in the Palace at 
Hangala (near Guudlu), in or about 1656, at the age 
ofl03d®5 


163. The Annals (I. 78) refers to Praniathi, Ghaitra ba. 2 (April 9, 1639) 

as the date of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar’s death. The Mys. Dho. 
Va/rn. (ff. 33) refei's to Pramuthi (1639), the portion relating to further 
details about the date being worn out. But from the Gayjiganahalli 
cop'pe.r-i)late yrmi [B. G. III(l) Nj. 198], issued on PravUUbi, Ghaitra 
du. 15 (April 7, 1639), we note that Bettada-Chamaraja WocJej'ar had 
passed away before that date, and the grant itself was made for 
the eternal merit of Betteda-Ohamaraja Wodeyar {Ibid, 1. 83: 
Pituli sadgatimanvichclian), probably on the day of his attainment of 
Vaikimtha. Accordingly we have to fix his deatli on or before 
Pramdfhi, Ghaitra su. 2 (March 26, 1639), two months after 
Ranadulla Khan’s siege of Seriugapatam and his repulse. See also 
f,n. 165 infra. 

164. Annals, I. 93, 95. 

165. See M. A. B., 1930, No. 25, pp. 163-165. This record alludes to the 

dismantling — by Devariija Wodeyar, under the orders of Venkajia II — 
of the Palace at Hangala, where the Arasti had formerly lived, and to 
the spot in that Palace, where Rajodeyar attained his beatitude 
(11. 6-10 : Venlcaiapati-rayarasjara nirupadinda . . . I>Svaraju~ 
Vodera Banguladahi arasinararu yida aramaneyali vododuli 
Bajodenc muktardda baliya). It further refers to the construction 
of a stone math {kala-maia) and the setting up of a linga on 
that spot (lisiga-siapyavamadi), etc., by Amritarnma (queen 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar). The reference to the “Arasu” in 
this record seems obviously to Bettada-Chamaraja 'Wodeyar who, as 
we have seen, lived in Gundlu and who died in March 1639. It seems 
not impossible that he had also a Palace at Hangaja in the neighbour- 
hood of G-undlu, which was dismantled about 1640, shortly after his 
death. Again, Rajodeyar, mentioned in the record, appears to be a 
shortened form of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, who is also said to have 
lived in Girndlu and whose death in the Hangala Palace, according to 
the context, was perhaps intended to be commemorated by his eldest 
son, Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, and his daughter-in-law, Amritarnma, in 
May 1656. The document thus enables us, to fix the probable date of 
Muppina-Devaraja’s deathin or about 1656. We know' that he was born 
in 1563 (see Chs. IV and V). He was, accordingly, 103 years of age at 
the time of his death, which is in keeping with Muppina (old) prefixed 
t.o his name. See also and compare tho Editorial note in M. A. B., 
Ditto, pp. 165-166. For further reference to this record, vide f.n„ 168 
and 169 in/ra. 
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Of the four sons of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar by 
his second wife Kempamma, Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar, the eldest (born 
tioris of his rule February 18, 1622), it would seem,^®*^ 
Kaithulm "'““ was holding charge of the city of 
Mysore (tanna Mahimra-nagara) 
under KanthiraYa, and for some time resided in Seringa- 
patam also, possibly ruling jointly with the latter 
iarasu-geyyuttire) from about 1644‘ onwards, A lifchic 
record, dated December 8, 1644,^®'^ registers a grant by 
Doddadevaraja of the village of Savantanahalli to provide 
for the midday offering of Grod Chain varayasvami of 
Melkote. Another, dated May 12, 1656,^®® referring 
to the construction of a stone 7nafJi, etc., in Hangala by 
Amritanmia (queen of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar), 
specifically mentions him as the lord of Mysore 
{Maisuradhipa), distinguished by the title Antemihara- 
ganda. The record, it is further significant, refers^®^ also 
to Emperor ^rl-Eanga VI of Vijayanagar. Evidently 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, as a prominent member of the 
Mysore Eoyal Family, seems to have continued to rule 
in the city of Mysore in an almost independent capacity, 
during the latter part of Kanthlrava’s reign, formally 

166. See G. Vavu, 138, 160; also G. Vi., Ill, 129, and AiJpendix IV~(1) and 

V~(2). 

167. H. G., V (1) and (2) Hu. 120: Tan-mia, MwragaUra ha. 5. "Devaraja 

Wodeyar,” mentioned in this record, is identical witli Dotldadevaraja 
Wodeyar, eldest son of Miippina-Devaraja Wodeyar. All the sons of 
Muppina-Devaraia, as we shall see in Ch. X (f.n. 9), are fjeneraliy 
referred to in some inscriptions as Devaraja, although, according to 
other sources, they had distinct prefixes (i.a., Dodda, Ohikka, etc.), 
with which their actual names commenced. The present grant appears 
to have been made by Doddadevaraja by way of commemorating his 
visit to Mrslkote in c, 1643-1644 (see under Hocial life — Festionls). 

168. M. A. It., 1930, No. 25 : 4. 1578, Dimmiklii, VaU&kha ha. 12, Monday — 

s(io 11. 7-8. In view of what is stated in the above f.n., “Devaraja 
Wodeyar,” mentioned in this record, is identical with Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, oldest son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. Moreovi'r, as we 
shall see from other sonrcoR also, “ Amritarama,” mejitiotied in this 
record, was the <jneen of Doddadevaraja. Vide also f.n. 1,6.5 m^pra 
and Oil. X, for further I’eference to this document and to An)ritamma. 
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acknowledging the suzerainty of SrI-Eanga.™ Dodda- 
devaraja was also known as “ Dodda-Arasinavaru ” and 
“ Doddadevaiya-Arasu.”^” He is depicted to have been 
an ideal ruler, and is said to have established an 
agrahdra named after himself 

The last days of Kanthfrava-Narasaraja A¥odeyar 
Last days of (particularly during the period 1653.- 
Kanthirava-Narasa- 1659) seeiu to have been rather 
i-ija Wodeyai. unhappy. His domestic felicity Suffered 

considerably by the death of his only son (c. 1653-1654), 
and his political position itself was seriously threatened 
by the calamitous invasion of his territories by Khan 
Muhammad of Bijapur, by the war with Madura and by 
the rise to political prominence of Sivappa Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri. The dazzling splendour of the earlier part of 
Kanthirava’s reign appears, indeed, in striking contrast 
with the serious set-back in his fortunes during its latter 
part. 

On July 31, 1659 passed away^'^^ Kan thIrava-Narasaraja 
"Wodevar, in his forty-fifth year, his 

His death, July ' “ . . i 

ai, 1669 . queens, it is said, observing sath 

Alike as a warrior, political builder and ruler, Kanthl- 
An estimate of rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar occupies an 
Eanthirava-Narasa- important place in the history of Mysore, 
raja Wodeyar, appearance he was, as depicted to us 

170. Of. Ibid, p. 166, where Dr. M. H. Krishna, assuming DoddadGvaraja (of 

this record) to be identical with the successor of Kan^hlrava-Narasa, 
holds that the record was issued by the former “before he became 
Idng, though royal titles are applied to him out of courtesy." There 
is no evidence in support of this position. For the identification of 
the successor of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, vide Ch, X and 
Appendix V— (1) and (2). 

171. See E. 0., Ill (1) My. 7 (1685), 11. 10-11, and Mys, Elm. Eur., I. 57. 

172. G. Vam., 160-161 ; C.Vi., Ill, 129-146, etc. ; see also Appendix V— (2), 

173. E. C., l.c. : naamna Eodda-arminavaru madida Eevaraya, agrahara 

where Chikkadevaraja refers to bis father, Doiddadevaraja Wodeyar, as 
distinct from his uncle, Devaraja Wodeyar. 

174. Mys. Dlio. Put.,1. 66 : ViMri, Sravcma ha, 8 ; also Mys, BaJ, Glut,., 25 ; 

Annals, I. 93 ; of. Bdj. Kath. (XII. 470-473), which fixes Kapthirava’s 
rule between 1635-1660 and places his death in December 1660, for 
which there is no. evidence. , 

176, Annals, l.c. 
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by contemporary writers, a stalwart figure, possessed of 
an exceptionally robust constitution and handsome and 
attractive features. Clad in a superbly wrought suit of 
armour {muttina dagale, vajrada jodu), with the helmet 
of lead on his head (s'iradaZi. . . , slsahada pmtanga), 

the shining yelloW' coloured cloth girt round his loins 
(miruguva mismiiya datti katiyol) and the jewelled 
dagger attached thereto {ratnada bdku) , and brandishing 
his sharp-edged sword {oreyanugida khadgavididu) m 
his liand/’’^ he appears with all the life and vigour of a 
true warrior on the field of battle. 

Asa warrior. Among the titles ascribed to him as a 

warrior were Ekdnga-vlra, Dhura- 
dhlra, Sangara-^tira, etc.^’® 

Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was a prominent 
character of Southern India during the 
butiLr greater part of the first half of the 

seventeenth century. His prominence 
is, perhaps, to be accounted for by the fact that he 
strenuously worked for and moulded the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore during a critical period in the history 
of the Karnataka country. Despite the reverses sustained 
by him during the . later years of his reign, he may, 
broadly speaking, be said to have achieved a fair measure 
of success in his two-fold objective of stemming the tide 
of advance of Bijapur arms on Mysore and of maintaining 
the political integrity of the kingdom of Mysore in the 
southern frontier, besides effecting a series of local 
conquests in all the directions. The net result of his 
policy was that he was able to bequeath to his successor 
a kingdom compact and progressive and yet with the 
semblance of its position as an integral part of the once 
powerful but latterly decadent Empire of Vijayanagar. 
It is, indeed, to the credit of Kanthirava that, in evolving 

176, Soft, for K. -V. 16, 55, 66-, 9841.7 ; X, 9, 17, oto. 
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this position, he showed from the beginning of his reign 
a rare consistency of purpose and loyalty to the cause of 
the Bmpire (under Venkata H and SrI-Eanga VI) , which 
appear in refreshing contrast with the disloyal, ruinous 
and suicidal course of conduct pursued by the rest of 
the rulers of South India contemporaneous with him, 
particularly by TirumalaNayaka of Madura. Expediency 
and self-interest, it is true, were the governing principles 
of the South Indian powers in the complex conditions of 
the period, but, in the case of Kanthirava, these appear to 
have been tempered by larger considerations than the 
immediate political interests of the hour. There seems 
little doubt that, in arresting the progress of Bijapur 
arms in the south and in standing as an effective barrier 
to the encroachments of Madura and her allies on Mysore 
in the early years of his reign, Kanthirava rendered a 
signal service to the cause of the Empire to justify his 
claim to be “ the right-hand man of Emperor Sri-Banga 
in the south ” {taddakshina-hhujadanda-nadcC) in 1643. 
The striking of coins {Kantldr&ya-hmmms) by him in 
1645 and his neutrality during the siege of Vellore by 
Bijapur and Golkonda in 1647 were due to circumstances 
and causes purely local and not dictated by any selfish 
interests ; nor does the former event, in particular, indicate 
“ an open disavowal of imperial authority ” on the part 
of Kanthirava, as has been conjectured by some.^'^^ 
Indeed Kanthirava, from the materials before us, appears 
prominently as a local ruler (particularly during 
1645-1650) and as a loyal feudatory of the Empire, a 
position which must be given its due weight in any 
estimate of him as an historical character. From the 
beginning of his reign, there are, further, as many 
documents of Kanthirava mentioning his suzerain as 
there are others not mentioning him as such, but the 
latter circumstance, far from pointing to “ a sure sign of 


179. See, for instance, S. K. Aiyangar in Ndyaks of Madwa , -g, 13^, f.n. 
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assumption of independence ” as has been suggested, 
serves, to a considerable extent, to enhance his prestige as 
the ruler of Mysore, particularly after the siege of 
Piriyapatna in 1645, another outstanding event of his 
reign. This aspect of his position, again, tends to appear 
in greater relief when he, during the troublous years 
of ^ri-Eanga (c. 1650-1653), afforded him shelter and 
hospitality, denied to him by the other feudatories of his, 
and helped him to recover a part of his dominions as well , 
There is neither truth nor justice in the statement 
hazarded that^®^ “ there is nothing to indicate that it was 
loyalty to the Empire which induced Mysore . . . 

to receive ^ri-Eanga.” For it surely ignores the available 
evidence as to Kanthlrava’s loyalty to the Empire before 
1650 and the influence exercised by him on his local 
contemporaries during 1639-1646. The same under- 
current of loyalty is discernible in the attitude of 
Kanthirava towards ^ri-Eanga during the latter part of 
his reign also. Kanthirava suffered considerably from 
the course of policy pursued by Tirumala Nay aka of 
Madura during the period. It has been further liekT®^ 
that Tirumala Nayaka was justified in proceeding against 
Mysore, having himself suffered from the “repeated 
aggressions ” of the latter, and having been “threatened 
by the new understanding between the Emperor and the 
king of Mysore.” The first cause alleged is, as we shall 
point out, wholly untenable, while the second, though 
claimed to be based on a^®^ “ reading between the lines of 
the Jesuit account,” is not borne out by it as our 
examination of the latter in the light of other sources 
would show, ^ri-Eanga had left Mysore in or about 
1653, so that the alleged “ understanding ” between him 
and Mysore to threaten Madura with an invasion (in 1655) 
lacks foundation. Again, the first definite advance of 

1,80. NuyaJcs of Madura, \,a. 181. JfcifZ, p, 132. 

1B2. Ihid, pp. lflO-131, 183. Xhid, p, 131. 
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Mysore arms on the south (as far as Trichinopoly) was, 
as we have seen, due to Tirumala Nayaka himself inciting 
his feudatory (the chief of Samballi) to encroach on the 
southern frontier of Mysore, and even taking an active 
part in the movement. Tirumala had to eat the humble 
pie for this act of his, being promptly curbed for it by 
Kanthirava. We have also seen how Madura, with 
Gingee and Tanjore, was represented at the court of 
Mysore in 1647. If this position is appreciated, we 
would be enabled to follow the subsequent relations of 
Kanthirava with Madura. It was the desire to maintain 
the status quo ante in Mysore against Bijapur, which had 
advanced as far as the Kaveripattapam frontier by 1653, 
which appears to have induced Kanthirava to proceed to 
the acquisition of Satyamangalam and Danayakankote, 
guarding the south, in 1654. This objective of Kapthirava 
seems to have been thoroughly misunderstood by 
Tirumala Nayaka as a direct attempt of Mysore to invade 
his own dominions. This, coupled with the memory of 
the serious reverses sustained by Tirumala in the early 
years of Kapthirava’s reign, was obviously responsible, in 
the main, for the calamitous attack of Bijapur brought 
about by him (Tirumala Nayaka) on Mysore, which 
eventually recoiled on Madura itself. It was, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that Kanthirava, as a loyal 
feudatory of Sri-Eanga on the one hand and, on the other, 
with a view “ to wreak just vengeance, ” waged the war 
against Tirumala Nayaka during the last years of his 
reign (c. 1665-1659) when Sri-Eanga was, by force of 
circumstances, actually inikkeri (especially from c. 1656). 
Without sacrificing local independence, the Mysore 
Eoyal House seems to have continued its allegiance to 
the Empire even during these years, for, as we have 
seen, we have a record of the dynasty, dated in as late as 
1656, formally acknowledging the suzerainty of Sri- 
Eanga. If this position, again, is rightly understood, the 
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sweeping assertioii of the contemporary Proenza,^®^ that 
“ Mysore had long ago withdrawn herself from subordina- 
tion to the same monarch” (§rT-Kanga) , cannot be taken 
as a correct statement of fact. For, in this part of his 
account, Proenza refers only to the general political 
situation of Southern India (during 1656-1659) and does 
not write from a direct knowledge of the actual position 
of Mysore. 

As a ruler, Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was very 
popular and impressed his contem- 
As a ruler. poraiies to the extent of idealisation 

and deification by them. An inscrip- 
tion^®''^ speaks of him as having been renowned alike for 
his victory in war and liberality in times of peace. 
Another^®® refers to his rule thus : “ While he ruled, the 
lord of the Gods sent good rains; the earth brought forth 
full fruit ; all points of the compass were unclouded ; the 
respective orders were deligent in their several rites ; 
all the people were free from disease.; the 

country was free from trouble; the women were 
devoted to their husbands; and all the , world was 
prosperous.” A third^®'^ mentions him as having been 
adored by his subjects (jana-vandyasya). In keeping 
with these, the KantMrava-NarasardjcL-Vijaymn}^ also 
points to the beneficence of his rule and the happiness 
and contentment of his subjects. His government was 
deeply rooted in the ancient ideal of Dharmcd^ in so far 

184. Ibid, p, 268 {Ptoema’s letter). 

185. F. 0., Ill (1) Nj, 198 (1639), ll.:46-48. 

186. IWfZ, Sr. 103 (1647), 11. 40-46. 

187. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) ; see text oii p. 767. 

188. 1,17-19; IV, 36-68; VI, 72; VII, 65-67; XXVI, 1, 30-39, etc. 

189. 7C. N. V., I, 20,24; IV, 107 ; IX, 3; XX, 1; XXVI, 40; E. (J., V 

(1) and (2) Ag. 64 : l.c. The expressions, dharmadirava, sthira-dharma- 
'inArj/adoiage, sudkarmavataledu, dharmdrthatn, eta., avo .sij^'niiicaiit. 
Of. ivito, 1. 62-63. His estimate of Kantlurava as “the idol of his 
llratuin historians,” etc., appears to ignore the fundajnental 
principles of Hindu government. Ho doubt, as Wilks writes {Ibid, 
60-61), Kautihlrava was rather harsh in his treatment of the refractory 
Ihljegfirs and turbulent ryots but this measure was niore than 
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as it was conducive to ;the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and was inseparable from religion. Countless 
were bis gifts, benefactions and deeds of charity. The 
staunch Vaishnava that he was, his tolerance of other 
faiths and creeds was of a high order. Seringapatam, the 
capital city, was, during his reign, bustling with life, 
being a centre of attraction to people from far and near 
both in ordinary times and on festive occasions, 
conspicuously during the Mahanavwmi festival; His 
court, with a galaxy of ministers, officers, feudatories 
and others, was noted for the splendour of his daily 
Durbar and had evidently touched the acme of 
contemporary taste and culture — a place where learning 
and literature flourished and were liberally encouraged. 
In private life, Kanthirava was of regular and abstemious 
habits and his filial piety was of the noble type. 

Impressive as a warrior, consistent and loyal as a 
political builder, popular and pious as a 
ruler, Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
appears to us in all the glory of a truly 
great historical character and a “ Maker of Mysore. ” The 
most enduring monuments of his rule extant are 
the Narasimhasvami temple at Seringapatam and the 
Bangaradoddi canal in its neighbourhood. 

Perphaps what is of greater importance still is that 
Kanthirava Narasaraj a Wodeyar figures 
as prominently in tradition as he does 
in history. Numerous stories^®® have 
been current testifying to his personal prowess and 


As a 
Mysore, 


Kanthirava 

tradition. 


counterbalanced by what the people gained in the shape ol peace, 
contentment and settled government— the real criterion from which we 
are to judge of the rule of a prince. See also under Gifts, grants, 
etc., for further evidence as to Eap.thlrava’s solicitude for his subjects. 

190. The Annals (I. 77-78), forinstance, recordshow, shortly after Ranadulla 
Khan’s unsuccessful siege of Seringapatam in 1639, Kanthirava was, 
by the might of his arms, able, single-handed, to overcome an 
organised attack on his person (in the Seringapatam Palace) by 
twenty-five hirelings sent by the chief of Triohinopoly, and how 
Kanthirava defeated.the latter’>8-'plo4 against his life, etc. 

14 
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liberality. He evidently created .such a profound 
impression on a generation of writers (like Tiriimalarya, 
Ghidananda and others), during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, that they see and depict him almost 
exactly as did his own contemporaries. Among later 
records, it is further interesting to note, inscriptions^®^ of 
the eighteenth century speak of him as a ruler beloved 
by all people and specially refer to his coining of the 
fanams {KaniMraya-hana) and his devotion to Nrhari. 
He has, again, captured the imagination of posterity as a 
celebrated warrior {rana-dhlrd) and his is a household 
name in Mysore whenever there is talk of chivalry, 
exploit or piety. 


19L Sep E. C., IH (-1) TN. 63 (1749); XV (2) Yd, 17 and 18(1761), etc. 






CHAPTEE X, 


Dbvabaja Wodeyae, 1659-1673. 

Lineal descent — Birth, accession and identity — Political 
situation — Political Development : First Phase : 1659-1660 
— Mysore and Ikkeri— -Action at Grama, c. September 1659 
— Siege of Seringapatam, c. October 1659-January 1660 — 
Sivappa Nayaka’s retirement, c. January 1660 — His death, 
September 25, 1660— Second Phase: 1660-1664— General 
course of events — Eenewed relations between Mysore and 
Ikkeri : Wars and counter- wars, c. 1661-1662 — War 
continued, 1662-1663 — -Advance on Ikkeri, 1664 — Peace — 
Mysore and Vijayanagar, down to 1664: Sri-Ranga VI 
in Belur, 1659-1663 — Devaraja’s position in relation to 
Sri-Ranga VI : his titles, etc. — Thh'd Phase : 1665-1668 — 
Local conquests, etc. — Mysore and the South, down to 1667 : 
General course of affairs — Siege of Erode, o. January- June 

1667 — Acquisition of Erode, etc., June 1667-Eebruary 

1668 — Other events, 1667-1668 — Fourth Phase : 1668- 

1673 — Mysore and Vijayanagar, down to 1673 — Local 
position of Devaraja, 1668-1673 — Political position of 
Mysore, 1673 — Devaraja’s Rule: General features — 
Ministers, Officers, Dalavais, etc. — ^^Administrative measures 
— Religion — Gifts, etc. — Grants and other records, 1659- 
1673 : {a) 1659-1663— (6) 1664-1668— (c) 1669-1673— Statue 
of Devaraja — Social life: General features — Court culture — 
Devaraja as a patron of learning and culture — Literary 
progress — Early European intercourse with Mysore, 1671 — 
Domestic life : Queens — Other members of the Royal 
Family — The Rise of the Kalale Family, down to 1673— 
Death of Devaraja Wodeyar, February 11, 1673 — An 
estimate of Devaraja Wodeyar — As a political builder — As 
a ruler — As a “ Maker of Mysore ” — Devaraja in tradition. 

W ITH the death of Chamaraja Wodeyar, the only 
infant son of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, to- 
wards the close of the latter’s reign, ^ direct 
Lineal descent. descent in the line of Bettada-Chrimaraja 
Wodeyar ceased. The succession 


1, Ante, Oh, IX, 


14 * 
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accordingly devolved on the, descendants of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar. Of the members of this branch of 
the Eoyal Faniily, once before referred to,^ the eldest was 
Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar, son of Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar by his first wife Devajamma. I/ittle is known 
of him subsequent to 1607. As regards the other four 
sons of Muppina-Devaraja by his junior wife Kempamma, 
Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar (Chikkadevaiya) , the second, 
had predeceased his brothers, and Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
(Doddadevaiya), the eldest, had by 1659 renounced his 
charge of the city of Mysore in favour of his next younger 
brother, Kempadevaraja Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya) , 
leaving under the latter’s care and protection Marideva- 
raja Wodeyar (Maridevaiya), the last son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, and his own two minor sons, 
Ohikkadevaraja (6. 1645) and Kanthlravaiya (6. 1647).® 
Kempadevaraja Wodeyar or, as he was more familiarly 
known, Devaraja Wodeyar, the third son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, was then the nearest heir to the 
throne of Mysore, and he is said to have been sent for 
from Gundlu and formally adopted by Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar on July 28, 1659 (i.e., three days 
before Kapthlrava’s death) to succeed him.‘^ 


Devaraja Wodeyar ascended the throne of Mysore on 


Birtli, accession 
and identity. 


August 19, 1659,*'^ eighteen days after 
the death of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, He was born on May 25, 


1627,® and was in his thirty-third year at the time of his 


2. Ihid, Oh. VIII ; vide also Appendix IV— (2) and Tables II-IV (compare). 

3. Vide Appendix V— (2) ; see also Domeetio H/c, for fm-tlier parti- 

culars about Doddadevaraja Wodeyar; of. Wilke, I. 67-f5H; 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 295 ; and Appendix V~(l). 

4. Annals,!, 93 ; see also and compare the authorities in Appendix V~{1). 

5. Mys. Bho. Par,, I. 67, II. 2S (compared) : Vikari, BMclrapada, Sx. 12. 

The Mya. Baj. Gha. (26) places the accession in Bluldrapada 1 
(August 9, 1669) ; the A«wa?s (I. 96), in Bh&drapada {f». 10 (August 17, 
1669); and the Baj. KatJi. (XII, 476), in 6arimri, Maryatiira ha. 1 
(December 7, 1660). The authority of the earliest Ms. is, as usual, 
preferred here. 

6. Iln<l,l. 53, II. 65 (compared) : 6, Friday ; Anuc;?.**, 

l.c ; see also Appendix IV — (1). , . ^ 
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accession. He is identical with “Devaraja Vodeya,” 
“Devaraja Wodeyar,” “Hevaraja Wadeyaraiya,” 
“Mysurii Devaraja Wodeyar,’’ “ Deva-Bhupala or Mahi- 
pala ” and “ Devaraja- Kshitlsah” — ^referred to as the son 
of Depa or Devaraja Wodeyar (Mnppina-Devaraja) and 
grandson of Cliamaraja Wodeyar (Bola-Cliainaraja), in 
lithic and copper-plate inscriptions ranging successively 
from 1659 to 1673.'^ Some of these documents, we find, 
are also issued under his own signature in Kannada, 
as Sri-Devardju, Srl-Ddvm'dja, and ^rl-Devardj a 
Wadeyaraiyanavaru,^ while the Hdlagere and Bherya 
copper-plate grants (dated in 1663 and 1666 respectively) 
specifically mention him as the third son of (Muppina) 
Devaraja Wodeyar lay Kenipamdmhd (Keinpamma) 
Contemporary literary works (c. 1670) refer to him as 
“ Devarajendra,” son of Deparaja (Muppina-Devaraja 
W odeyar) In keeping with these sources are the literary 

7. Vide references cited xxnder Grants and other records and Doniestia life. 

For the identiftoation of the successor of Kaijthlrava-Narasa I in later 
wi’itings and modern works, see Appendix V — (1). 

8. See, for instance, texts of B. G., Mys. Dist. Sup2}l. VoL, My, 114 ; XII 

Kg. 37; TN. 23 (1663) ; IV (2) Yd. 54(1666) and 43 (1667); Hg. 119 and 
120(1670). 

9. B. C., XII Kg. 37, U. 41-48 : Trit'tya&iriia-jana .snrnbhujo Devaraja- 

Kshitlsah . . . ralcahati dhanlm . . . dlmr&talam praMsati; 

IV (2) Yd'. 04, p. 156 (Text) : 

Srl-Dcvarajannrpa maJcuia maneh KemjmmumhOdarahdhau, 
Vislmdramienajatah . . . Devaruja-KshiUndrahW 
Kg. 37 refers, in a general way, to aU the four sons of [Muppina] Devaraja 
(Deparaja) being known as Devaraja (Deparaja), vide 11. 36-38 : 

. . . , . Depa-dhar&dhinatliah \ 

Ghatvdrosya humdrah . . . aarve ^ri-Deparaja numdnah i [ 

E. C., IV (2) Oh. 92 (1675) also speaks of them in a similar manner, 
11. 13-15: 

Asya Srl-Divar&jaaya Devarajendra numakah \ 

Ghatvard jagmire ... . . nandanah\\ 

But we know their actoaf ytawes (t.e., Do^dadevaraja, Chikkadevaraja, 
Kcnipadevaraja and Maridcvaraja) from the C. Vam., C. Vi., E. G. 
Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), Mys. Dho. Ffir., etc. See also Appendix IV— ■(!) 
and Tables II-IV. 

10. Devarclja-Sangaiya, I, 21-33; Chaiipadada-Puataka, - IL 1,\’. 3, 12. 
For particulars about the^ works, vide section on Literary progress'. 
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works aBd inscriptions of the period c. 1676-1722, which 
invariably speak of the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar (third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and younger brother 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar) in succession to KanthTrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar while some of the works (c. 
1676-1680) of Chikkupadhj’-aya and Timnia-Kavi, in 
particular, more definitely assign him a period of fourteen 
years’ rule.-^'^ 

Devaraja Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam 
just at a time when Bijapur and 

Political sitxtation. Golkonda, at the end of their southern 
campaigns, had been involved in their 
death-struggle with Aurangzib in the Deccan, leaving 

11. See Sr%. MiiMi. (of Mallikarjuna),'!!, 28; Kamand. Nt,, 1,64; Bhag, Gt, 

2’?,, I, 47; Pa4ch. Mahtti., I, 4.0 Ka7ncila. Mdhdi.,1, 105; Munivcwi., 
li, 76-77, etc. The actual expressions used ai-e: pinfe negalfe veiia 
JDoddadeva-niahttScma tamma Devara^jmn ... . dharitriyam ‘pari- 
lidlisida/in ; Doddadeva-nrpananujCitani . . . Deva-jmiapdlam . . . ; 
DSvardj'a-maMpcmi dhareyam . . . Kanthlrava-^iantaradol taledii ; 

' DotJiadSva-^irpatiya sudarand Dcvardja-janapam .... 'medmiya~ 
ndldan'i DodddSvardyananiijam Devarajendra . . . ild smiirarn- 
Wiammi idl/Udain - ; KaniMrava-Nai-aaa-bhup0Ua7ncma hdldntyadolio 
. . . DSvar&jodtiyarigd . . . padaviya patt-a . . ., etc. 

For particulars about these works, vide Ch. XIV. The kingly designa- 
tion ascribed to Po^difl'^^varaja in these passages is, of course, to be 
understood as implying his joint rule with and under Kanthlrava I 
[vide Ch. IX and Appendix V — (2)]. Tirumalarya, in the O. Vatu. 
(188-191) and G. Vi. (V-VI), also refers to the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
younger brother (mmjdiam) of Doddadevaraja. For a further examina- 
tion and explanation of his position on this subject, see Appendix Ibid. 
Among inscriptions, F. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686) and 64 (1722), My.'i. Dint. 
Suppl. Vol., My. 116, etc., merely repeat the lines from E. C., XII Kg. 
37 (1663) referring to the rule of Devaraja, third .son of Muppina-Devarflja 
and younger brother of Doddadevaraja. Some of the inscriptions of the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704), in particular, only 
mention his direct descent from Muppina-Devaraja and Doddadevaraja 
[see, for instance, E.0., IV (2) Gh. 92 (1675) and III (1) My.' 7 (1685)'], 
while one record [E. 0., Bangalore JJist. Suppl. Vol.., Bn. 144 (1680), 1. 17] 
refers to Devaraja, the predecessor of Chikkadevaraja, as “ Doda- 
Devaraya ” (Dodd^-Bevaraya), perhaps by way of distinguishing the two 
rulers, without, however, specifying the exact relationship between thein. 

12. See Kdtnand. Nl., 1, 66 ; Yad. 49; Pas'c/i. Mdlult., I, 42. The 

actual expressions used are; Deva-janapdlam, . . . chattirdaSa- 
var.uim . . , poreda mahiyami \ Beva-nrynimanli . . . dldan 
. . . chaturdaSa-varsa-murviyamjpadinalkii-varaa-mileyani. . . 

. dlda. 
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their Karnatak possessions under their deputies (parti- 
culaiiy Shahji in Bangalore) ; when Ikkari, in the north- 
west of Mysore, had become prominent under Sivappa 
Nayaka I (1645-1660) ; when Emperor Sri-Ranga VI of 
Vijayanagar (1642-1664 ?-1681) had been established by 
Sivappa Nayaka at Hassan and Behir ; and when 
Chokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1682), grandson of Tirumala 
Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Madura. 
Troubles were still brewing in the southern frontier, 
consequent on the war between Mysore and Madura 
during the last years of the reigns of Kanthirava-Narasa- 
raja Wodeyar and Tirumala Nayaka. Dalavai Hampa- 
rajaiya, whose lot it had been to take part in that 
disastrous enterprise, continued to hold office early in the 
reign of Devaraja, when he was called upon to face a new 
situation. 

For, shortly after the accession of Devaraja Wodeyar 
to the throne of Mysore (August 1659), 
Develop- Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri proceeded 
on an expedition to Seringapatam.^^ 

F%rHt Fhcise: . ° ^ 

1659-1660. Ever since the rejection oi the oner oi 

Mysore and Ikkeri. ^is alliance by Kapthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar I (in September 1647) , referred 
to in an earlier chapter, Sivappa Nayaka, it would appear, 
was waiting for an opportunity to proceed against, and 
wreak his vengeance on, Mysore.^^ With this object in 
vie^ he had sought assistance from influential quarters 

13. C. Vam., 191. This work, as it has come down to Tis, stops abruptly at 
thi.s point. For further particulars, wo have to roly on other sources 
of information cited below. Sivappa Nayaka’s expedition to and 
siege of Seringapatam is dated in ViMri (1659), in th.& Ee. N. V. 
(VII. 1 14-116). Since the event is further said to have taken place in 
the very year of the accession of Devaraja Wodeyar and during the 
pei'iod of office of Dajavai Hamparajaiya, we would not be far wrong in 
llxiiig it between c. September 1669-January 1660. Gf. Ancient Inilia, 
p. ‘297 ; {Sources, p. 21 ; and Ndyaks of Madura, p. 172, which fail to note 
the contemporaneity of the rulers of Mysore and Ikkeri and place the 
(went in the latter part of Dijvaraja's reign or early in tlie reign of 
Cliikkadevaraja, for which there is absolutely no evidence. 

14. G. ]’i., V, 18: . . ' . aneka cUnadim MahiSururasma saniayadol 
piidibarisuvenembdse. 
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{piridumMgtirtu neravmiarasi) and we have seen how, 
espousing the cause of SrI-Kanga VI, he had, on the plea 
of restoring the suzerainty of Vijayanagar {Bdya- 
smristhdnavmiuddharisah'elJcendu) , acquired Hassan and 
Belur from JSijapur in 1667 and how he had succeeded 
in establishing Sri-Eanga (nelegolisinilisi) at those places 
in 1659. These activities of Sivappa Nayaka on the 
north-western frontiers of the kingdom of Mysore had 
been viewed with considerable alarm by Kanthlrava- 
Narasa towards the close of his reign. And the situation 
became more serious about the latter part of 1669. 
Sivappa Nayaka, ostensibly to safeguard the interests of 
the Vijayanagar Empire biit really in furtherance of his 
own scheme of aggrandizement, had reinforced his army 
by quotas drawn from the Palegars of Sode, Biligi, 
Tarikere, HarapanahaUi, Chintanakal, Maddagiri and 
G-iduga, and by the levies raised by the chiefs of 
Tnlu, Konkaria, Kodagu and Maleyala ; and had 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Grama, on his way to 
Seringapatam.^^ 

Devaraja Wodeyar despatched a large force under 
Paiavai Hamparajaiya (Hampa-varya) , 
^.sSfamberies”*' with instructions to oppose Sivappa 
. Nayaka. In the action which followed 
(r. September 1669), Sivappa Nayaka is said to have 
won a brilliant victory, capturing Hamparajaiya with 
sixteen officers (shodaSa sanichyd dhira gurilcd7’aram)'Q,nd 
several warriors, elephants and horses belonging, to the 
Mysore army. He is also said to have taken possession 
of Grama.^® Accompanied by Lakshmappa Nayaka of 


16. O. Fam., 190. 

16. 0. Yam., 191; Eo. N. Y., VII. JU, v. 87; see also Mj. Eath. {XII. 476) 

, which closely follows the G. Vami. 

ll. Ee. N. Y., 1.0.: Faitanada mukliakice dandam ieraldaidi Qramoiia 
samlpa,m.ani sdrdn p&leyavaniHdvral. Grama is an extant village, 
the head-quarters of a hdbli of that name in the Hassan taluk (see List 
of villages, 114). 

18. Ibid, Vil. 114, V. 88-43. 
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Hole-Narasipur (who had turned hostile towards Mysore 
and who, it is said, had intrigued with Sivappa Nay aka) 
and other turbulent Palegars, Sivappa Nayaka next 
marched against Seringapatam itself.^® Bridging up the 
Cauvery, he crossed the river and, encamping near the 
fort, commenced a regular blockade of the place (c. 
October 1659).^ 


The siege went on apace. Meanwhile, the authorities 
Siege of Seringa- m Seringapatam, helpless and unable 
patam, c. October to withstand the attack, it is said, were 
1669-January 1660. obliged to Seek the support of a Bijapur 
contingent under Bahliil Khan.^^ Sivappa Nayaka was, 
however, by a diplomatic move (mantramukhadinda) , 
able to make him retire (pindegesi), and was about to 
take possession of the fort.^^ At this juncture, we are 
told, the besieged, being disheartened, won over by bribe 
the officers and agents of Sivappa Nayaka and had 
recourse to certain counteracting rites and ceremonies,^® 
in consequence of which Sivappa Nayaka became 
indisposed, and, finding it inadvisable to prolong his stay 
in the enemy’s country, raised the siege of Seringapatam 
and retraced his steps to Bednur.^^ 

19. Annals, I. 98; Mys. EaJ. Oha.,J2S; also O. Vi., V, 18-19. 

*20. Ke, N. V., VII. 115, v. 45-46: jjaleyavanilidu pattanada Iconteyam 
veptaisal. 

21. Hid, V. 46 ; yuddha-nmkhadol nittarisalammade tarmna salulyaldce 
Vij&puradim sainyam verasu BalCda Khananam teralchi iaral. The 
power of Bijapur in the Karnatak being ori the wane about this time, it 
is not unlikely her generals took part in local politics espousing the 
cause of one power against another. 


23. Ibid : konfeyam vSdhaisida gurimdnisargani viaitam kelamhar niyugi- 
galgcm, paridhanava niitantu ‘tnalladd.bhicMra hOtna miinfuda duslikrt- 
yangala nodarohal. Wilks (I. 69) also refers to the employment of 
bribery in inducing the Ikkcri army to raise the siege. There is nothing 
improbable in this, seeing that the Mysore army was away and Dovaraja 
had to oppose the enemy single-handed, almost immediately after his 
accession. 

24. Ibid : dSJuuloldydsam puftal, iniappa hiladol Saint svmd sanniveSa- 

dola viWwpudanuoMiam&ndu hagedu ... . muttigo degeai . . . 

sainyam verasa Vet}vpwitmiam safdu. 
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The retirement of Sivappa Nayaka was attended with 
Sivappa Nayaka’s results disastrous to himself. Devaraja 
re tire me lit, e. Wodeyar, assisted by the inhabitants 
January 1660 . Sei’ingapatam, hotlj^ pursued the 

retreating enemy and in doing so laid waste Lakshmappa 
Nayaka’s territory as well. Dalaviii Hamparajaiya, 
having in the meanwhile recovered his lost ground, it 
would seem, joined in the pursuit and continued it, 
cutting off the noses of .several men in Sivappa Nayaka’s 
army and returning to Seringapatam with considerable 
spoils (consisting of horses, elephants and insignias) 
Sivappa Nayaka’s attempt on Seringapatam was thus 
foiled. He did not long survive his 
ber home. He died on September 

25, 1660,“® almost at a time when the 
relations between Mysore and Ikkeri had become 
thoroughly embittered. 

Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Dalavai Hamparajaiya 
Second Phase: been Succeeded by Mallarajaiya of 

1660 * 166 - 1 . Kalale (in April 1660), and he was in 

General course of turn followed by Muddaiya (July 1660- 
September 1661), Nanjanathaiya (Sep- 
tember 1661 -February 1662) and Kantaiya (February 
1662-Aprii 1662) of Kajale, Nanjanathaiya holding the 
office a second time (between April 1662-April 1667).^'^ 
In Ikkeri, Sivappa Nayaka I was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Venkatappa Nayaka II. Venkatappa 
Nayaka ruled till August 1661 and was followed by 
Bhadrappa Nayaka (1661-1664) and Hiriya- Soma^ekhara 
Nayaka I (1664-1671), the eldest and younger sons, 
respectively, of Sivappa Nayaka I.® 


23. Ohaupadada-PustakaiS.ltY.T-, 0. Vi., Y,QO-''M) Mys. Raj. Oha. ' awA 
Awwfs, 1.0. See al8o l.e. 

26. ife. AT, F. , VII, 116 : Aarrari, Aifni/a 1. 

27. Annals, I. 96-97; also Mys. JDho. PHr., X. 67-68. For further particulars, 
sea VLuder: Ministers, Dalavdis, etc. 

26. Ke. N. V., VII. 116-117, VIII. 118-124, 124-128; see also Table XV. 
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Renewed relations 
between Mysore and 
Ikkeri : 

' Wars and counter- 
wars, c. 1661-1662. 


Pr-ospects of war and counter- war between Mysore 
and Ikkeri, ever since Sivappa Nayaka’s 
retreat from Seringapatam (c. January 
1660), continued to be imminent* 
Venkatappa Nayaka II (of Ikkeri), 
by way of checking the encroachments 
of Mysore (JPattanadavar merevaridede- 
yddadantu) , had stationed on the frontier of his dominions 
igadimuhliadol) an army under the charge of Sivalinga 
Nayaka (^ivalingaiya) , son-in-law of Sivappa Nayaka.^® 
True to the expectations of Venkatappa Nayaka, towards 
the close of 1661, it would seem, the Mysore army 
resumed hostilities against Ikkeri by laying siege to the 
fort of Hebbale.^® Early in 1662, Bhadrappa Nayaka 
(successor of Venkatappa Nayaka II) despatched the 
Ikkeri contingent under Sivaiinga Nayaka, against 
Mysore. Sivaiinga Nayaka marched on towards Beliir. 
Here, it is said, he met Emperor SrI-Banga and, reinforced 
by the forces of the latter {Belur-gaidi Edyaram sandMsi 
tatsainyam verasu), proceeded towards Hebbale and 
raised its siege {Hebbale-honteyam muttige-degesi). 
Marching further, Sivaiinga Nayaka laid siege to Hole- 
Narasipur (N ar as imhaj)iir a) itseli, then in the possession 
of Mysore. The Mysoreans, by way of retaliation, 
invested and took possession of the fort of Konanur 
{Konanur-kbnteyam tegedukolalj . Whereupon the forces 
of Ikkeri marched on thither and were preparing to 
bombard and retake the place.^^ At this juncture, 
Devaraja Wodeyar despatched reinforcements under his 
Dalavai, Kantaiya of Kalale.^^ In or about March 1662, 
Eantaiya, making rapid marches, encamped near the slope 


29. VII. 117, V. 60. 

30. IbidiYlll. 118, V. 2. Hebba]e ia an extant village m the 

Arkalgud taluk (see Lint of villages, 181). 

81. Ibid. Konanur, another extant village in the Ai'kalgiid taluk {Ibid, 
132). 

m. Ibid, m, V. Qr-B. 
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overlooking Kanagala (Eanagdlileyol ;pdleyavaniliyal) P 
Here, we are told, an action took place between Mysore 
and Ikkeri, in which both sides fought desperately. At 
length, however, Dalavai Kantaiya sustained reverses and 
was forced to retreat, while at the same time Sivalinga 
Nay aka himself, struck by an arrow from the Mysore 
side, fell dead on the field of battle.®^ 

Nevertheless Bhadrappa Nayaka vigorously prosecuted 
the war, taking possession of Honnavalli, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Kandikere, Budi- 
vala and other places on the outskirts of 
the kingdom of Mysore.^® Dalavai Kantaiya of Kalale 
having been succeeded by Nanjanathaiya in April 1662, 
the latter resumed operations against Ikkeri towards the 
close of 1662, The power of Bijapur and Golkonda in 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat was fast dwindling away 
since 1656, so that, when Nanjanathaiya directed 
hostilities principally against Ikkeri, important places 
belonging to these Shahi kingdoms fell in regular 
succession. Thus, in January 1663, he acquired Gheliir, 
Bidare and Sampige, and in March, Chiknayakanahalli 
(which had lately been taken by Ikkeri).^® Proceeding 
further, Nanjanathaiya strenuously pushed through the 

33. Ihid, V. 3. Kanagala,- a vfllage probably identical with the extant sar-m- 
manya Karigalale in the Arkalgud tahik (Ibid, 133). Parts of the 
present district of Hassan, it is to be remembered, formed the bone of 
contention between Mysore and Ikkeri, early in the reign of Devaraja 
Wodeyar. 

31. X6ifi, 119, V. 4-6. 35. Ibid, v. 6. 

86. Mya. Dho.'Pnr., II, 24-25 ; Mys. B&j. Gha.,^; Annala,!. 97 ; also Wilka, 
I. 70 (Liai of conquests). Wilks’s statement (Ibid, 69), however, that tiie 
Mysoreans “ appear to have received from the royal pageant (Srl- 
Eanga) forced grants of conquered districts, during this (1663) and the 
four subsequent years,” is hardly home out by the sources. See also 
O.Fi.j V, 93. The references to Devaraja’s conquests, etc., in this work, 
are to be understood in their chronological setting, with reference to the 
more specific authority of the chronicles compared with one another. 
Among other sources, the Haati. Mahdi. (I, 67) and inscriptions of 1663 
[E. G., Ill (1) TN. 23,1. 10; XII'Kg. 87, U. 72-74; Mys. Diat. Swppl. Vol., 
My. 1 14, U. 24-26] 'refer to and echo Devaraja’s victory over the Turushkas 
(Turushlcaram savari; SuahJcastmmhkdh, etc.), obviously pointing to 
the activities of Mysore in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat in 1662-1663, 
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war with Ikkeri, capturing the elephant named Gangd^ 
dhara and taking possession of the celebrated and 
impregnable fortresses of Hassan {Hdsana) and 

Sakrepatna (SakkarepaUana ) — with their dependencies 
of Vastare iV asudlime) and HonnaYalli— in December 
(1663)5 

In Eebruary 1664, Bhadrappa Nayaka of Ikkeri was 
succeeded by Pliriya-Bomasekhara 

Nayaka I, younger son of Sivappa 

Nayaka I5 Shortlyafter his accession, 

Hiriya-Somasekhara Nayaka, it would seem, retaliated 
against Mysore, resuming possession of Bekkodu, 

Belagodu, Kanatur, Abbina and Belur.^® Dalavai 
Nanjanathaiya pushed on the operations against Ikkeri, 
carrying fire and sword into the Malnad, passing through 
Kalasa, Khandeya, Danivasa, Hebbe, Jagara, Bednur 
{Bidarur) and Honnur {Fonnur), and thrashing Ikkeri 
itself {Ikkeriya-nokkalikkisi) These activities on the 
Mysore side appear to have been continued up to about 
the latter part of 1664, for, from a lithic record dated 
October 11 (1664), we learn how Dalavai Nanjanathaiya 
(Nandindthaiya) Was sent against Ikkeri and how he 
was able to win a victory ugainst it.^^ 

Thoroughly overpowered, Somasekhara Nayaka, towards 
the close of 1664 — shortly after Dalavai Nanjanathaiya’s 
return to Mysore — seems to have found 
Peace. it expedient to sue for peace, sending 

his ambassador, Purushottamaiya, to 
the court of Seringapatam with presents (consisting of 

37. Ibid, II. 26, dating the acqtiisition in SobJuihrit, MargaMra Su. 13 
(December 2, 1663) ; AwwaZs, l.c.; Mys. Mdj, Cha., J.o; see also G. Vi,, 
V, 2/3 ; Bv O., in (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 39-41, referring to Devaraja’s 
conrinests from Ikkeri ; Of. WUks, I. 71 {List of conquests ) ; Ancient 
India, W \ Sources,'^. ^1\ JAdyaks of Mad%iTa,'g. 172. 

38. Ke. N. F., VIII. 124. 39. Ibid, 125, v. 28-30. 40. C, Vi., V, 26. 

41. See JB. 0., XII Kg. i&, 11. 15-17 : Dalavdyi Nand,indihaiyanu samara- 

sannaiuiva madi YikSriyavararmSla^a-kdryaJcke kahtMs-tivalli . . 

a karyavu namage d,igvijayavagalagi. 
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elephants, horses, robes and jewels) and an offer of 
submission to Devaraja Wodeyar.^^ Hostilities ceased 
on the grant of a letter of assurance by Devaraja.^^ 
The net result of this five years’ war (1659-1664) was 
that by 1665 the sphere of influence of Mysore was 
extended as far as Chiknayakanahalli, Hassan, Sakrepatpa 
and Vastare in the north and the north-west, in which 
region perfect security was established.^^ 

We have seen how in 1669 ^ri-Eanga VI, the Vijaya- 
Mysore and Emperoi*, was established in Belur 

Vijayaiiagar, down by Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, How- 
• ever temporising the policy of the latter 

_ Sri^Eaiiga VI in towai’ds liis suzerain, there seems 
eur, 1691 . doubt that 6ri-Eanga himself 

was fully confident of the powers and abilities 
of Sivappa Nayaka, especially after the death of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. The failure of Sivappa 
Nayaka to take Seringapatam by siege (in 1659) and the 
death of Sivappa himself in September 1660 proved, 
however, serious blows to Sri-Banga. So strident, 
indeed, were his hopes of imperial restoration and so 
thoroughly had he been won over by ^ivappa’s assurances, 
that he had even begun to view with disfavour the policy 
of Devaraja Wodeyar towards Ikkeri and had, in 1662, 
actively lent his support to the Ikkeri general, Sivalinga 
Nayaka, against Mysore. What little hope from Ikkeri 
^ri-Eanga had^ — especially after the death of Sivappa 
Nayaka — ^was blasted for ever by the successes achieved 
by Dalavai Nanjanathaiya during January-March 1663, 
With Ikkeri, his sole supporter (since c. 1656), growing 
weaker and weaker, and Mysore rapidly absorbing the 
possessions of Sivappa Nayaka, ^rl-Eanga’s position in 
Belur in 1663 became critical to a degree; to depend 

42. 0, Ei., V, 27-30; see also SasU. M^Mi,, 1, 67, referring to Devaraja’s 
victory over the Ikkeri {Keladi) chief. 

43. Ibid, 31: nanibwffeya/n pHUsi, 

44. Ibid,M\ ya4-u,gadey(mi:yadulamhadJm, 
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any longer on Ikkeri seemed unsafe ; to turn again for 
kelp to Mysore, having lately distrusted her, would be 
humiliating in the extreme. Such was the predicament 
in which Sri-Eanga found himself placed about April 
1663, when he appears to have finally left Belur for the 
south.^® 

The position of Devaraja Wodeyar in Seringapatam, 
during 1659-1664, appears in significant 
ih^rlSio^ conteast to that of SrT-Eanga. In the 
Ranga VI : his titles, earliest inscriptional records of Deva- 
raja’s reign (belonging to the years 
1659-1660),^^’’ we find his name mentioned without any 
titles. In his lithic records, dated in March 1662,^’ he is 
styled a MahdmandaleMara ruling in Seringapatam 
{^nrangapaUariwvdlu'im), while in another record, also 
lithic, dated in November he refers to himself as 
^rlmad-rdjddhifd/ja Mysura Bevardja Vaderaiyanavam 
(Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, Emperor of kings). 
In the next series of records — lithic and copper-plate— 
ranging from April 1663 down to March 1664,^^ Devaraja 
Wodeyar appears with a number of titles implying 

We have inscriptions of ^rl-Ranga from Belur, ranging from 1659 to 
1668, if not 1664 [see Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2352-2353, 2366-2367, 2886; 
Nd'ijaJca of Madura, p. 357, No. 160; also E. G., V (1) and (2) Hn. 39 
and Mj. 21], In the light of the Mys. DJio. Pftr. (cited in f.n. 36 and 37 
supra), Srl-Ranga appears to have finally left Belur for the south not 
later than c. April 3663, although grants continued to be issued in his 
name till 1664. For pardiiculars about ^rl-Ranga after 1663, vid.n 
section on Mysore anil the South (down to 1667). 

46. See.M. E. li., 1910, No. 20(1659); J. M. G., No. 194-52 (1660). ’ In the 
former record, mention is made of ^ri-Ranga-Eaya and “Devaraja 
Vodeya” (Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore). It seems to have been 
issued by Devaraja during the sojourn of ^I'l-Eanga.VI in Biilur and 
would afford the earliest indication of his acknowledgment of the latter’s 
suzerainty in the very first year of his (Devaraja’s) reign. For further 
particulars about these records and tho.se cited in/ra, see under Grants 
and other records iind. Domestic life. - 

47. E. G., Ill (1) Nj. 56 and 81, 11. 3-4. 48. E. C., IX Kn. 94, 11. 5-8. 

49. E. 0., Mys. Diet. Suppl. Yol., My. 114, U. 27-28; XII Kg. 33, 11, 9-11; 

37, 11. 92-101 ; M. A. B., 1917, pp. 68-69, para 143; E. G., IV (2) Kr. 67, 
11.10-12; in(l)TN, 28, 11.6-18; Md. 114,11. 6-9 (of 1663) and Sr. 13 
(1664), 11. 3-6. 
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imperial ideas, among the most significant being 
M%rit-immieyara-ganda (champion over three chiefs), 
iPara-r&ya-hliayanhara (dreaded by enemy kings), 
Sindu-rdy a-s'iiratrana (Sultan of Hindu kings), Ndnd- 
t>m'na-makuta~mandalihara-ga9ida (champion over chiefs 
of many-coloured croYms), GhatussamudrddhUvara or 
Ghatussamudra-paryanta-hhumandalddhUvara (lord of 
the world as far as the four oceans) and Dharam-Vardha 
(sovereign of the world). The use of the Boar seal is 
also in evidence in some of these records,®*^ while there is 
a marked tendency on the part of Devaraja to claim 
imperial rule from the throne in Seringapatam.®^ All 
these documents are, again, conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of his suzerain, i.e., the Eniperor of 
Vijayanagar. Evidently, Devaraja Wodeyar, during this 
period, gradually rose to prominence from the position 
of a feudatory of the Vijayanagar Empire to that of a ruler 
of an independent Mysore, who laid claim to imperial 
sovereignty. His achievements against Ikkeri and his acti- 
vities in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat and the south of 
Mysore during 1659-1663 were no doubt such as to 
enhance his reputation and prestige. His progress in 
those directions was possibly facilitated also by the 
unsettled conditions of the times and the critical position 
of ^n-Banga at Belur. Sri-Eanga himself having 
probably left the latter place about April 1663, Devaraja 
Wodeyar appears more conspicuously— in his records (of 
1663-1664) — with'the imperial titles, referred to, which are 
distinctly reminiscent of Vijayanagar. In particular, 

50. See, for instance, B. G., XII Kg. 37 (1663), 1. 240; BM-Yaraha- 

mudray&cJioi vvrajitam ; III (1) TN. 23 (1663), 11. BM-Varaha- 

mudrayd pravirajitam. 

51. B. G., Mys. Bist. Suppl. Yol., My. 114, 11. 48-49; XII Kg. 38, 1. 12; 37, 
11. 98-99; M. A. B., 1917, l.o.; B. 0,, IV (2) Kr. 67, 11. 12-13; III (1) 
TN. 23, 1. 16; Md. 114, 1. 9 (of 1663); and Sr. 13 (1664), 1. 6. The 
actual expressions used are ; Mysvra-^nrangapaitanada sirnMsam- 
rfulharagi; ^nrangapattaiia sim}i&sanadMSvara\ PaScMmaranga- 
(lliuma-nagarl simJiasan&dhiivarah ; MysUru simMsmiddhUvara, etc. 
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the Palace Copper-plates {^diytedL April 9, 1663), while 
eulogising Pevaraja’s prowess and claiming for him the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country, are even found to 
contain verses®^ which seem to correspond with those 
from the &ri-&ailam Plates (1465) of Virupaksha III 
of Vijayanagar (1465-1485). Thus, apparently seceding 
from the decadent Vijayanagar Empire but really step- 
ping into its shoes, Mysore, during the early years of the 
reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, had reached an important 
stage in the evolution of her independence as a kingdom. 
The arrival at about this time (April 1663) of the celebrat- 
ed Tatacharya family of SrI-Vaishnava royal preceptors 
from the court of Vijayanagar, and their settlement in 
Seringapatam, probably contributed no little to confirm 
in the Eoyal House of Mysore the vanishing glories of 
Vijayanagar imperialism.®^ 

By January 1665, Devaraja Wodeyar had reached 
the height of his power, as is perhaps 

Third Phase: ,, /o 

1666 - 1668 . obvious from the title Emperor (ouwirdi) 

Loc.Uon<i»e.t», .tc, actually ascribed to him.« In July 
1666, Palavai Nanjanathaiya acquired 


52. See E. 0., Ibid,, 11. 18-27, 34-36: 

Nija-^ratapadadhigaiya rCijyani 
Samasta bhdgyaihparipnrnakdmah | 
Khadgagratah sarva ripun vijitya 
Pramodate v%ra-vildsa-bhumih \\ 
Karndta-Lakshmlh savildsamdste 
Yasmin mahUe mahanlyya Mrtau \ 
Bhu7ni-siathaivdpa”pasund1iaratvam 
Siliirisii oidina prathamam gutiatughailyW 
PraMpa-vahnau parijrinbJtamdnS 
^ushkd-sturuahM-hyabhajan digawtan \ 
Bi'pu-hshitlndraicha nirasta dhairyah 
Kdntdra-vahmJca hridtma rakshdh \\ 


... . Devaraja^kahitUvarah \\ 

. . . . BangadMmndh-piirotia/tnel 

Pitryam simhdsanam prapyapdlayannavanimiindm |j 
5‘i. -Vide B&ctioii on Social life, 

64. Sec E. G., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (1666), 11. 9-11 : 

Samrdi sama»ta-7itj}ar.mauli-mcmi~pralhd,bMr 
Nirajitd vijayaU blmvi EBvardjahll ■ 

15 
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Saratayalli from Annajaiya,®® and in November, Hole- 
Narasipnr from Narasimha Nayaka.^® In April 1667, 
Nanjanathaiya was succeeded by Kiimaraiya of Kalale 
The hostile relations between Madura and Mysore, so 
much in evidence during the last years 
Tiranmla Nayaka and 
General conrse of Kanthlrava-NarasarajaWodeyar, appear 
to have been prolonged in some form or 
other during the earlier parts of the reigns of Chokkanatha 
Nayaka and Devaraja Wode.yar. A lithic record from 
Singanalliir, dated in the very first year of Devaraja’s 
reign,''’® possibly points to -the renewed activities of the 
Mysore army in the neighbourhood of the passes. Other 
records, dated in 166B,''”’ refer to Devaraja as destroyer 
of the Pandya king,” “ skilful in cutting down the strong- 
armed Pandya ” {Ghanda-halm-haloddanda Pmi^ya- 
Wmn^ana-panditah) , etc. Evidently by 1663 Mysore 
seems to have achieved a distinct victory over Madura, 
advancing, it is said, as far as Dindigal.“ The political 


55. M'!/8. Dlio. Fur., II. 27 ; Annals, I. 97 ; of. Wilks, I. 71 [List of oonqucsts) 

56. Ilka, II. 27-28; see also G.Vi., V, 94. 

57. See Annals, I, 97 ; also My.s. Dho. Pfir., I. 68, and section on Ministers, 
Dalavais, etc. 

58. 1910, No. 20 (1659). 

59. M.A.E., 1917, pp. 68-59, para 143 ; M.G., III (1) TN. 23, 11. 10-11. 

GO. Or. Rist. Mss., H, 169, 171-175. This Ms,, from the Mackenzie OoUec- 
tion, refers to an invasion of Madura by “ Garasura Nandi Raja,” 
during the. reign of Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, but speaks of the 
details as if connected with the reign of Tiriimala Nayaka, contem- 
porary of Kantihirava-Narasa I (1638-1659), for which there is no 
evidence. It seem.s, however, possible that the hostilitie.s between 
Mysore and Madura, begun during the latter part of the I'eigns of 
Kanthlrava and Tirumala Nayaka, continued unabated in the early 
part of the reigns of Devaraja Wodeyar and Chokkanatha Niiyaka 
(i.e., c. 1669-1663), Mysore ultimately coming out successful. “ Oara- 
.sura Nandi Raja," referred to, is probably identical with Dalaviii 
Nanjarajaiya I of Kalale, who appears to have been entrusted with 
the southern campaigns of Devaraja (see under Domestic life — Rise- of 
iho Kalale Ftwnily, also Table XIII). The Ms., being a later compi- 
lation, seems loosely to refer to him as “ Oarasura ” (Karachfiri), 
which was, however, the distinctive epithet of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya 
III of Kalale (1739-1759). (See Vol. II of this work.) For a critical notice 
of the position of the author of the Nayaks of Madura on the subject, 
SCO f.n, ,54 in Ch, VI. 
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ambitions of Mysore from 1663 onwards continued 
to be a source of concern to the southern powers, 
particularly Madura. The situation assumed an 
important aspect by the policy and attitude of Sri-Eanga 
YI, the Vijayanagar Emperor, during the period. As 
indicated already, Sri-Ranga appears to have finally left 
Belur about April 1663. That he was in the south in 
1663 seems obvious from a grant of Chokkanatha Nayaka 
dated in that year,®^ though the latter formally refers in 
it to SrI-Eanga’s rule at Ghanagiri (Penukonda) ; that he 
was away from Belur before 1664 is borne out by the 
resumption of Belur itself — along with other places — by 
Hiriya-Somasekhara Nayaka I of Ikkeri, early in 1664.®^ 
During 1663-1667, ^ri-Eanga, it would appear,®^ resided 
in the dominions of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
and continued to work out his plan of imperial restoration, 
directing his attention particularly against the rapidly 
rising kingdom of Mysore, towards which he was, as we 
have seen, by no means well disposed since 1659. To 
Chokkanatha, however, the presence of ^ri-Ranga in the 
south seemed eminently advantageous, to further his own 
ends against Mysore. 

About this time Ghatta-Mudaliar of Samballi, backed 
up as usual by Madura, appeared to 
JauX-IuSe I'emain an obstacle to the projected 

expansion of Mysore in all the directions 
{(lese-gelalendit) . About January 1667, Devaraja Wodeyar 

61. See Naynks of Madura,'^. 356, No. 167; Mys. Gaz., 11. iii. 2366-23G7, 
No. 19, citing from Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities. Sohhahrit, the date 
of the record, corresponds to 1663, the to/ca date 1684, mentioned, being an 
expired year. 

62. Fide f.n. 89 and text thereto. 

63. See G. Vi. (V, 81), where Ohotlianatha (OTjo/c/caiwiiya) is made to refer to 
Srl-Ranga as “ his SrI-Ranga” {tanna Sirevugoe-fi&ya). Evidently Srl- 
Ranga had gone over from Belur to Madura in the vain, hope of 
recovering his position by an alliance with Chokkanatha and other 
southern fetrdatories hostile to Mysore. See also inscriptions of 
Chokkanatha during 1663-1667, in which he acknowledges the suzerainty 
of Sri-Ranga {Nayaks of Madura, pp. 356-368, Nos. 167, 165-168 ; Mys. 
Gaz., IT. iii. 236612867, Nos. 19, 21-24). 
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directed operations against him, defeating him and putting 
the Kongas to flight. At this reverse, Ghokkanatha 
Nayaka {Glioh’kalinga of Madura) himself marched forth 
towards Erode, at the head of a vast army (consisting, it 
is said, of a lakh of foot, a hundred elephants and several 
horses) and a confederacy made up of the fugitive 
Emperor Sri-Eanga of Vijayanagar, Vedoji-Pandita, a 
Vizier of Bijapur (then in charge of Gingee), Ananta- 
Pandita (Anantoji) of Gingee {Gheoiji, Tenji), a Bijapur 
general, andDamarlaiyappaNayaka®'^ (Damarlaiyapendra). 
There were also, in his ranks, the Velama-Kammes, 
Telugas, Banajigas and artillery-men (tupaleadavar) , the 
last under the command of Lingama Nayaka, the 
artillery-officer {tupaTcada Lingama Nay aha). Ghokka- 
natha, with his main army (tanna imlla'balammn) and the 
forces of the confederates, encircled the fort of Erode and 
was preparing to lay siege to it. At this news Devaraja 
Wodeyar deliberated with his councillors in Seringapatam 
as to how best to meet the situation. Some of the 
councillors spoke of the advisability of collecting a large 
army and carefully proceeding against the enemy ; others 
touched upon the vain frivolity and laxity prevailing in the 
ranks of the confederate forces (despite their being numeri- 
cally strong and well-equipped) and the ease with which 
the combination could be broken down ; others, again, 
stressed the need for diplomacy {rdyahlidriya-nesagumidu 
Use^nhudim) . At this junctare, the Crown-prince, 
Chikkadevaraja (nephew of Devaraja Wodeyar) — now in 
his twenty-second year — offered, with rare courage, to 
lead the Mysore army against the coalition, and sought 
his uncle’s permission to march on to Erode. Devaraja 
having apparently acquiesced in his request, letters were 
despatched forthwith to the commanders of various local 
forts, ordering a general mobilisation of their troops for 

64. Identical with Aiyappa of Poonamalli (brother of Drimai‘la-Vo)}lvatiIdri), 
fonnder of (Ihennapattana or Madras in the name, of his father, rhoiuiH, 
See and Mys, Qnz., referred to in f,n. 66 iw/ra, 
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the campaign . In the course of these preparations, Chok- 
kauatha’s representative (^myogi-gurivankam) at Seringa- 
patam — probably under the influence of Devaraja’s own 
courtiers® — hastened to send him a report (binnavattale) , 
acquainting him with the weakness of his (Chokkanatha’s) 
position and the intended advance of Chikkadevaraja, and 
hinting at the latter’s might and prowess. Whereupon 
Chokkanatha retired in strict privacy to Trichinopoly and 
was followed thither by SrI-Ranga also. In vain did 
Damarlaiyappa Nayaka and the artillery-men at Erode 
write to Chokkanatha assuring him of their steadfastness 
and of the support of the cavalry force of Gingee. 
Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Devaraja . Wodeyar, on 
hearing of this turn in the course of affairs, found it 
expedient, in agreement with Chikkadevaraja, to send 
his army only under the Dalavai, to engage the remnant 
of the confederacy. Accordingly, about June 1667, 
Dajavai Kumaraiya (who had lately succeeded Naiija- 
nathaiya) left Seringapatam. Making rapid and 
uninterrupted marches, he entered the camp of the 
enemy at Erode causing great havoc. A short and swift 
action followed, in which the Kongas were thoroughly 
defeated and put to rout; Damarlaiyappa Nayaka was 
slain ; Ananta-Pandita put to flight ; the elephant named 
KulaBkliara captured and the entire Tigula-nadu plunged 
in consternation {Tigula-nddanitum tabbibbugole).^^ 

65. There seems some I'eason to suspect the accuracy of this part of the 0, Vi., 
cited ill f.u. 66 infra. It is a question whether Ghokkanatha’s agent at 
Seringapatam would not have been prevailed upon by Devanlja’s 
courtiers to effectually detach his master from the confederacy. Some 
diplomacy must have been at work, in keeping with the mature delibera- 
tions at Devaraja's court and in view of the risk involved in entrusting 
young Chikkadevaraja with the responsibility of leading the Mysore 
army against a formidable combination. See also and comijare S. K. 
Aijirngur, Ancieni India, 297, for a similar view. 

66. 0. Vi., V, 33-90 ; AJ. G., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), U. 36-38 [_and Hasii, Malulf., I, 
67 — detailing, and referring to, the siege of Erode and Devaraja’s 
victory over the Nayak of Madura and the Kongas. The siege of Erode 
is to be dated c. Jaiiuary-June 1667, in the light of the Mys. Dho. Filr. 
and insoriptiona cited infra. See also and compare WilTis, I. 69-70 ; 
Ancient Indian pp. 296-297; Sources, p. 21; N&yalcs of Madura, pp. 26, 
171-173; and ikv/a. II. iii, 2394-2398. 
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It was a distinct victory for Mysore. In June 1667, 
Acquisition of I^^lavai Kumaraiya took possession 
Erode, etc., June of Erode j in November, Dh Sr apuram ; 
i667.Pebruaryi663. in* February 1668, Vamalur and 

the dependencies of Kamalur and Samballi-pura — from 
Ghatta-Mudaliar.®'^ The Mysore army, we are told, 
proceeded as far as Trichinopoly, forcing Chokkanatha 
to submit and accepting from him presents consisting of 
several horses, cash and costly jewels.^’® These activities 
of Devaraja Wodeyar are confirmed in an ample measure 
by records referring to his grants, found in what are now 
parts of Salem and Coimbatore districts, ranging from 
1667 onwards.®^ 

Among other events of importance from a local point 
of view were the acquisition of Huliyur- 
^^ofcher events, 1667- iji December 1667, and of 

Kunigal in January 1668, from Mum- 
madi-Kempe-Gauda of Magadi (1658-1678).™ 

We have seen how Sri-Banga VI, the Vijayanagar 
FourikPhane- was in the dominions of 

1668-1673. ’ ' Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura during 

Mysore and 1663-1667 and how he left for 
Vijayanagar, down Trichinopoly, about the middle of 1667, 
° ' during the siege of Erode. Sri-Eanga’s 

last hopes of imperial restoration vanished with the 
break-down of the confederacy at Erode and the victory 

&J, See Mys. Dho. Pitr.flh 28-Q9, specifically dating these acquisitions in 
Plavanya, IsltadJia 6u. 16 (June 25, 1667), MargaSira Su. 10 (Novem- 
ber 16, 1667) and PMlgtma liu. 10 (February 12, 1668) ; Armais, I. 97 ; 
also Mys. Baj. Oha., l.o.; 0. Vi., V, 91, and FJ. G., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 11. 
38-39, referring to Devaraja’s conquests in the south-east of Mysore. 
Of. Wilhs, I. 11 {List of conquests) •, Nayaks of Madura., pp. 161-163. 
08. Mys. Baj. Gha., l.o.; Annah, I. 98; C.Vi., V, 95-96; also Wilks, 
I. 69-70; of. Nayaks of Marl/tra, p, 162. 

69. I. i¥.<7., No. 18-15-20, p. 43 {.Tune 22, 1667), referring to Devaraja’s 
conquest of Tigulaijya ; I.M.P., L 661-552, Cb. 306, 308 and 309 (1669 
and 1671). For further particulars about these records, .see under Grants 
and other records. GL Nayaks of Madura, pp. 161-163, 171. 

70. Mys. Dho. Pur., 11. 29; Annah, I. 97; see also G. Vi., V, 93-94; Hasti. 
MaMt., I, 67; Of. Wilks, I. 71. 
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achieved by Mysore against them (June 1667). Succes- 
sively foiled at Mysore, Ikkeri and Madura during a 
period extending well nigh to two decades (c. 1650-1667), 
{^ri-Ranga, in or about 1668, appears to have left 
Trichinopoly for Penukonda, from where, it would seem, 
he continued to rule, with his authority much reduced, 
till about 1681, if not 1692.'^^ During the period covered 
by his absence in the south, two scions of the Aravidu 
dynasty, Deva-Deva-Maharaya and Venkatapati-Raya 
(Venkata V), son and nephew, respectively, of ^rl-Ranga, 
appear to have held nominal sway of the Empire,'^^ In 
a lithic record, dated in October 1664,'^^ Devaraja 
Woi^eyar acknowledges the suzerainty of Deva-Deva- 
Maharaya. The series of Devaraja’s records, ranging 
successively from 1665 down to 1673,'^^ are generally 
conspicuous by the absence of the name of the Vijayanagar 
Emperor. In only two of these records, however, dated 
in April 1666 and May respectively, does Devaraja 

Wodeyar acknowledge the suzerainty of Vira-Venkata- 
patiraya-raiya (Venkata V). Most of the records, from 
1664 down to 1673,'^'^ refer to Devaraja with or without 

71. See Nayiiku of Madura, i)-^. 3loQ, 3Q2, lios. 183 and 198; also Mys. Gas., 
II. iii. 2367 (Nos. 25 and 26), 2406-2407, citing documents and correcting 
S. K. Aiyaugar and other authorities. 

72. See Table XIV ; also records cited mfra. 

73. E. G,, XII Kg. 46, 11. 6-9. For details about this and other doouinents 
cited infra, see under Oraiita and other records and Domcstia life. 

74. Vide references cited itnder Ibid. 

75. 1;;. 0., IV (2) Oil. 64, 11. 8-9; 65, 11. 6-10. 

76. Among the records mentioning the imiierial titles, etc., of Devaraja 
are E. 0., Mys. Bist. Sujqd. Vol., My. 116 (1665), 11. 9-10; Ml. 147 (1669), 
11.4-5; IV (2) Gu. 64 and 65 (1665), 11. 9-11 ; Hs. 139 (1669), 11. 7-8 ; 22 
(1672), 11. 8-9; Yd. 53 and 64 (1666), 11. 5-7 and pp. 156-167 (Text); 43 
(1667), 11. 10-22; Hg. 119 (1670), H. 6-7; and 67 (1672), 11. 5-7;. Ill (1) Ml. 
38 and 63 (1672), U. 7-9 and 3-6 ; Nj. 191 (1672), 11. 10-13 ; TN. 54 (1673), 
11. 9-11; IX Cp. 56 (1666), 11. 5-7; M. A. It., 1931, No. 33 (1668), 11. 5-6; 
XII Kg. 4 (167.1), 11. 7-8 ; jmd Tp. 106 (1673), 11. 4-6. Among the records 
not mentioning the titles of Devaraja are E. G.,X1L Kg. 46(1664), Tp. 
72 (1669), 70 (1671), Kg. 6 (1671) ; XI Kn. 96 (1671) ; V (1) and (2) Cm 218 
(1665), 1.55 (1670), 273 (1672), etc,, Hn. 8 (1666); II SB. 401 (1672); IV 
(2) Gu. 25 (1665), Ng. 44 (1669), Hg. 120 (1670) and 107 (1672) ; III (1) Md. 
51 (1667) ; M. E. B., 1929, No. 6 (1666) ; I. M. P., I. 551-562 (1669, 1671), 
etc. 
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imperial titles, etc., these being generally identical with 
those occurring in the earlier documents (down to 1664). 
Among the additions, however, are Karndta-simhasana- 
madliUiiaralp (Lord of the throne of the Karnataka 
country), Vh'a-jpj'atdpasdli-Chalcrmarti (Emperor) 
dhdDakshma-swihdsana-SrM'anga^attanakke-kartardda 
(Agent or Deputy to the seat of southern power— lit. 
throne), mentioned in lithic documents dated in December 
1667'^'^ and January The use of the Boar seal is 

also, as usual, in evidence.'^^ In one document, dated in 
November 1672,’^ the earlier designation of Devaraja, i.e., 
Mahd7nandalUvara, appears side by side with the 
imperial titles of his. Other records.® bear out, in an 
increasing measure, his claim to imperial rule from the 
throne at Seringapatam. One record®^ even speaks of 
Devaraja as seated on a secure throne. From another,®^ 
we learn that he had been established on the jewelled 

77. E.G., IV (2) Yd. 43, 11. 10-11. 78. Ibid, 111 (1) TN. 54, 11. 9-11. 

79. See, for instauoe, E.G., IV (<2) Yd. 43, U. 166-167: Bhu-Varaha- 
mtidrat/dclia virajitam. 

80. E.C., III (1) Nj. 191, 11. 10-11. 

81. SeeE.C., IV (2) Yd. 63, 11. 6-7; Hs. 139, 1. 8; Hg. 119, 1. 7; IX Cp. 
66, 1. 7; Mj/s. Dist. Suppl. VoL, Ml. 147, E. 4-5; also IV (2) Gu. 64, 

• 11. 9-lb; 65i n. 10-11; III (1) Ml. 38, 11. 9-10 (revised with A fresh 

transcript obtained from the Mysore Archeological Office) ; 63, 11. 4-5; V 
(1) and (2) On. 218, 11. 14-16 — referring to the throne as Srlrangapaita- 
nada simhasana and PMchivia-rangadhuni simhasana, and to Devaraja 
Wodej'ar as Srtrangapatianada simhdsmtddMSvara, Mysiiru-shnhdsanu- 
dhlivara, MysHra-simhasanadhipati, Mayisura-simhdscinaklee yCgya- 
rada, etc. ‘ 

82. jB.C.,IV (2) Yd. 54 (1666), p. 156 (Text): Bhadra-pttMdhipah. The 
word Bhadra-pltha generally means throne. Bice’s rendering of the 
expression as “ seated on a secure throne,” is quite in keeping with the 
context. 

Ibid, Bangalore Bist. Stippl.yot., 'BTa.. l4i{lis^),ll.l&-\B\ 
Sri-Banga-Baya-7nani-AobhUa-p%tha-8am8tha 
Sri^nan-vibhur-vijayatdm Boda-Devarayah \\ 

Bdjad-Bangapure surendra^mcthiie sdmrdjya-simhusane 
S(lkshdd-Vishnuriva^riija-Vas‘iid7idydsariiiobha77id'nahprabhuh\'\ 
The reference to SrI-Eanga-Eaya in this record is. to SrI-Eanga II {oide 
f.n. 97 in Oh. V). The record being a grant of the reign of Chilika- 
devarsija Wodeyar (1673-1704), Devaraja Wodeyar is referred to here 
as ” Doda (Dodda)-Deya-Kaya,” perhaps by way of distinguishing him 
fi-oiu his nephew and successor (see also f.n. 11 supra). 
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throne of Sii-Ranga Raya and was wielding the sceptre 
of imperial sovereignty from Seringapatam. All this 
points to how the Vijayanagar Empire was fast decaying 
and how the earlier tendency on the part of Devaraja 
Wodeyar to step into the latter’s sovereign status as its 
political heir — while retaining his theoreticardesignation 
of Karta and Mahammidale4vam of Seringapatam — 
continued to manifest itself in a more pronounced manner 
during the latter part of his reign. 

Side by side with this tendency towards the open asser- 
tion of imperial power was the local 
b<Wa?ajaf? 668467 a Position of Devaraja Wodeyar himself. 

Already by 1665, he was, as we have 
seen, at the height of his power. The events of 1667-1668 
added considerably to his reputation and prestige. And, 
during 1668-1673, he was ruling Mysore in absolute peace 
and security, impressing his contemporaries with his 
might and prowess by the trophy of a pair of sandals 
which he is said to have got prepared 
out of the precious stones received as tribute from the 
powers subdued by him.^^ 

By 1673, the last year of Devaraja Wodeyar’s reign, 
the kingdom of Mysore, powerful and 
Mysore practically independent, had been 

extended as far as Hiissan and 
Sakrepatna in the west, Salem in the east, Chiknayakana- 
halli in the north and Erode and Dharapiiram in the 
south.® 

Inscriptions of Devaraja Wodeyar point to his rule 


Devaraja ’s Ilule : 
General features. 


from the capital city of Seringapatam, 
seated on the jewelled throne. The 
influence of his personality thoroughly 


made itself felt in civil as in military matters. The 


84. Ml/s. Baj. Gha., 26; Annals, I. 98-99; see also C. Vi., V, 95-96; 
Kamcmd. Ni., 1, 65. 

85. See li.C., Ill (I) Sr. 14 (1686), U. 40-43, which enahlesus to determine the 
precise limits of the kingdom of Mysore in 1673. 
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administration was, as usual, conducted in the traditional 
manner, due regard being paid to the precepts of dharnia 
laid down in the 

The ministers and officers of Kanthirava’s reign, it 
would seem, continued in offi.ce under 
DevarSja Wodeyar, with the possible 
exception of the royal scribe, to which 
office Labshmipati, a Jain, appears to have succeeded.^'^ 
Among the Dalavais of Devaraja, already referred to, 
Hamparajaiya of Karugahalli continued in office till April 
1660, when he was, it is said, removed from service on a 
charge of defrauding the state revenues. He was 
succeeded by Mallarajaiya of Kalale (April-July 1660), 
Muddaiya (July 1660-September 1661), Nanjanathaiya 
(September 1661 -February 1662) and Kantaiya of Kalale 
(February 1662-April 1662). Nanjanathaiya was re- 
appointed in April 1662 and was followed in April 1667 
by Kumaraiya of Kalale, who remained in office during 
the rest of the reign,®*^ Among the feudatories, Doddaiya 
of Channarayapatna, having died about 1660, had been 
succeeded by his son, Basavaiya, mentioned in records 
dated in the years 1661, 1669 and 1670.® 

Devaraja Wodeyar is credited with having thoroughly 
studied the character and conduct of 
feudatoi'ies (Pdlegdrs) and regulated 
his relations with them, granting rent- 
free lands (iimbaU) to some and quit-rent villages (jodi) to 

86. See Pa^ch. Muhdf. (of Tiinina-Kavi), I, 42: iimrtjiuktii-dliarmadinddldu. 

87. Vide prose passage at the end of tho Ms. copy (1663) of Raima’s 

AjitaMiJui-Fiirana, j». 190 : Mysnra-GhiJelmijn-Jiayuna nli/amda, 

Lakshmi]}aU. The reference to “ Chifckaya-Raya ” here is to Dcvaraja- 
Wo^eyar of Mysore. See also under Litenvru protjresn and JDomastie 
Zi/fe, for further notice of this Ms. 

88. Anmde, I. 96-97 ; also Mj/s, Dho. Pur,, I. 67-6B. Dajavai Nanjanathaiya 
is identical with the one mentioned in E. 0., HI (1) Nj. 66 and 81 (Marcli 
14, 1662, 11. 5 and 6), and with “ Dalavayi Nandinathaiya ” luontioncd in 
E. G., XII Kg. 46 (October 11, 1664, 1. 13). For further particulars about 
the Dalavais of the Kalale Family, see section on DomcMic. life— Bine of 
if/iff XaZuic JtoiiZ//, and Table XIII. 

89. Vide vBievenoosi ci\i&d.xxadLov Qrantii anil oilier facords. 
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others and settling cash contributions {hhcrndmeya hanci) 
with the rest * 

Devaraja was, like his predecessor, an ardent Vaishnava.*^^ 
The PaZace Go;pper-j)lates^ in parti- 
Reiigion. cular, Speak of his devotion to God 

Eanganatha of Seringapatam. Prom 
other records,®^ we learn that he used daily to rise at 
dawn, contemplate and worship the lotus feet of Vishnu 
repeating without omission His thousand names, then 
perform oblations to fire, and, having bestowed gifts of 
cows and money on the Brahmans, listen to the recital 
of the Purcmas and sacred stories. In keeping with this, 
we have the contemporary work, Ghaupadada-Piistalea 
{c. 1670),®^ generally depicting Devaraja 'Wodeyar as 
getting up at dawn, taking his bath, wearing shining 
silken garments, putting the tiled of musk on his forehead 
and performing the morning rites. Toleration was, as 
usual, a prominent feature of Devaraja’s religion. He 

90. Annals, 1. 102. 

91. See H. G., XII Kg. 37 and III (1) TN. 23 (1663), 11. 97-98 and 15-16 ; 6^-7- 
Narilyaoia pCida-iwnhajwynija mnymta vishvagbhayaJi ; IV (2) Yd. 61 
(1666), p. 156 (Text) : Sculd Hari-parayane hrdi-nivisla Nardyanah. 

92. E. G., Mys. Dist. Supple VoL, My. 114 (1663), 1. 32: BangMa-sevd-svirato. 
See also Kdviand. Nl. (c. 1676), I, 65 : Hcmganfdha paddravinclci- 
handhivra smd niraiam. 

93. Ibid, XII Kg. 37 (1663), 11. 68-70 : 

Kdlyeprahudhya kaniald-ramandnghri-i/ugimmi 
EhydtvabJiipnjya niyamena sahasra-iidrnnil | 

Butvd JcrSaimmadhikam vasngdm phalani 
PrdjydQii vipra-nivalulya dadclii nitijam\\ 

III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), U. 43-46 : 

Kdlye ...... vasugam doijcbkyO 

JMtva sanity wm iUhasa kaiMhSrim(>ti\\ 

See also Ifys. B&j. Oha,,2(i-, Annals, 1. 

94. See ff. 1 : 

Mysv.ra-I)evar&jendra . . . dinapa-nitdayadali | 

MaJJanava-nanukolisi | 

Suritcldra dukulagala maiyyolhn-hittu I 
Fere fiosalmolage kasiuri~UlakavifiUr \ 
VinutasamlliyddisatkarmavanurachisiW 
The verses in this part of the poem are not numbered in the original. 
For a notice of the work, see under Literary progress. 
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was a great friend and patron of Brahmanism as known 
to those days. He is indeed referred to*’’'' as having 
taken a vow to govern the kingdom, to protect and 
establish Gods and deserving Brahmans. The Bherya 
cqpj)er-plate grant^ (1666) further speaks of him as 
having divided his kingdom into four parts, giving the 
first to the Brahmans, the second to the Gods, the third 
to charity, and reserving the fourth for his own use. He 
paid equal attention to Saivism and Vaishnavism and 
respected equally the three sects of Brahmans, especially 
in the matter of making grants and bestowing on the 
latter, shares {vrittis) in the agrahdras formed in his 
own name {D&mrdjapura) Equally solicitous was he 
towards the Jains and Vira-^aivas in the kingdom.^® 
Maintenance and upkeep of temples, snaths and satras 
(feeding-houses) for all classes and creeds was, as we shall 
see, the object underlying most of his grants and other 
records. 

Gifts, acts of piety and public utility were a normal 
feature of Devaraja’s activities as a 
Gifts, etc. ruler. Thus, we learn, he conducted 

the Vdjapeya and other sacrifices to 
{Vdjapeya-maMidmka-mahha-nihhila . . . .; 

yajnd devd&clia dharmdh) ; made the sixteen great gifts 
(shodasa mahd-ddna) described in Hemadri and other 
works (gifts namely, hwanya-garhha, brahmdnda, 

95. E.C., in (1) TN. QSandXII Kg. 37 (1663), 11. 17-18 and 100-101: Dcmi- 
hrahmana rakshandya prithvl-sdmrdfya-dikskdm valuin', also Kg. 37, 
11. 94-95; Beva-sa[A'\-hra}imana-gana'prati^Juij}ana-cLiksMtah. 

96. IV (2) Yd. 54, p. 157 (Tesdi) ; ‘ 

GhaiurdJid vibhajydimayid rajya-mddyam 
Dvijebhyo param devatabJiyah prayac}M'n \ 
TrUlyantudharmayaiuryamavakiyam 
Vid7idydvatikshindmsaddDevaruja,h\\ 

97. See under Grants and other records, for details. 98. Ibid. 

99. See Kamand. m.,1, 66 ; EaniaU. Mdhat., I, 107; UasH. Mdlidt., I, 68 • 
Ydd. MrlJult, I, 51-62; ^rt. Mdhat,, II, 29; O.Fi., V, 96; B.G., XII Kg’. 
37, 11. 72, 74-79; IV (2) Yd. 63,11. 15-16; 64, pp. 156-157 (Text); also see 
and compare jkfj’/s. JScfj. 07ia., 26^27 ; x4jmais, I. 100-101. 
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saptdmbudhi, tuld-purusJia, gd-sahasra, haljpmalli, 
hdm.adhenu, ratna. gb-svarna-hhu-svarna-garhha, pan- 
cha-hala om Idngala^ halpa-vrihslia, ha^ialiamtlvi-hhd&va 
aad vUva-chalcra) ; . bestowed difficult, varied and 
innumerable gifts {mnidlidn amdnushdn dharmdn ; aniitd 
yasya dliarmdli) at Srirangam, Tirupati {V enhata^aila) , 
Melkote (Yddavagiri) , Kanchi (Hastigiri), Eamesvarani 
the banks of the GautamT (or Godavari), Allahabad 
(Praydga), Benares (Vdmndsi), Gaya and Seringapatam 
{Pure Bangadhdmnah) ; constructed wells, ponds, tanks 
and temples {vdpl-hupa-tatdkdn . . , deva-grhdn ; 

deuasthmidni) ; established groves, watersheds and 
feeding-houses from road to road (pidrge-indrgl sadvandni 
prapd,icha mdrge-7ndrge prapd&cha satrdni), furnishing 
each village with a feeding-house for the free distribution 
of food {g7'd7ne-grd7ne bliuri-mrstdn7ia-satram) ; and 
arranged for the conduct of daily festivals in the temples, 
bestowing villages as donations therefor {Beuasthdndoi- 
yutsavdn-tesu.-7iityam . . . tadartha7n dat7)d grd7nd7t). 

He is further referred to as utilising the spoils of war for 
making gifts to Brahmans, for rewarding his friends and 
for providing ornaments to his queensd°° The popularity 
of his rule and the extent of his kingdom are indicated by 
a record of 1686^°^ mentioning the establishment by him 
of feeding-houses (su^m) at a distance of every nine miles 
iydja7ia) on every road throughout the length and breadth 
of his dominions, to the east from Sakrepatna {SaJehare- 
pattmia), to the west from Salem {^Uayap^iro), to 
the south from Chiknayakanahalli {ChikJca7idyaJca‘ 
pura), and to the north from Dharapur {Dhdrdpura) . 
Among other acts of piety Devaraja is credited 
with are : the laying of a thousand steps to the 
Ghamundi Hill at Mysore and the setting up of an 
exquisitely sculptured monolithic Bull midway 
thereto (1(364) ; the construction of a tank named 


m o.Fi.. i.c. 


101. B.G., 111 (]) Sr. M, 11. 41-43. 
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Demwihudhi in Mysore (March 1666) besides provision 
for daily services, with gifts, to the holy shrine at Tirupati 
and endowments to the Goddess Chamundesvari and to 
the ^aiva and Vaishnava temples at Nanjangiid, Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Melkote and other places ; and the 
extension of the temple of Trinesvara at Mysore, adding 
a stone mantapam of twenty-seven ankanams, a stone 
pillar and a seven-storeyed tower over its Mahd-dvdra, and 
setting up the images of twenty-five Saiva deities in the 
pavilions of the temple.^^ 

Among the extant records of the reign of Devaraja 
Grants and other Wodeyar, a damaged lithic inscription, 
records, 1C359-1673 : dated in 1659,^®^ seems to register a 

(a) 1659-1663, service to the Basavesvara temple at 
Singanallur, Kollegal taluk, A oiirupa, dated in 1660,^°^ 
refers to his grant of lands rent-free (umbali) to Gange- 
Basave-Gauda of Hangala. A third, dated November 
25, 1661,^®® refers to a service by Basavaiya (son of 
Doddaiya) of Cliannarayapatna, a feudatory of Devaraja, 
in the temple of Jakkesvara-svami in the village of 
Jambiir. A stone charter of Devaraja, dated November 
16, 1662,^°^ directs the local officials of the gadis of the 
Kankanhalli-sfme (i.e,, Ourihdrs, Pdrupaty agars, 
Sunka-mamgdrs, Eenabhogas, Rdvutas, Bdriuves and 
Sufika-hirkuns, etc.) to make annual cash contributions 
to the treasury of God Mahadesvara of Molagala, for the 
offerings, illuminations, car festival and services to the 


102. See /EiviaZs, I. 99-101 ; Mys. B&j. Gita. 27; also H.C., III (1) Sr. 14,11. 

32-34 (referring to the construction, of the tank in Mysore) ; Wilks, I. 
70 (referring to the Bull); cf. Baj. Katli., XII. 472 (referring to the 
setting up of the BitlII in the reign of Kanthlrava I) . 

103. 1910, No. 20 (I.M.P., I., 556, Cb. 345) : .4. 1581, Vihlri', see also 
f.n. 46 supra. 

104. I. M.G., 'Slo, 19-1-5% Hangala-Buya-Bekhe, p, 10: J^&rvari. 

105. B.C., V (1) and (2) On. 258: 4. 1584, Plava, MargaAiraiu. 15, Monday; 

4. 1584, ill this record, is a slight error for 4. 1683. 

106. Ibid, IX Kn. 94: 4, 1561, Suhhakrit, MargaMra Su. 15, Satiu’day; 4.1561, 

in this record, is an error for 4. 15^ {^ubJiaJcrit), 
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God. The Palace Copper-plates, dated April 9, 1663/°'^ 
register a rent-free grant by Devaraja Wodeyar, for the 
merit of his parents, of the village of Chandakavadi (with 
six hamlets) in the Bamasamudra hobli in the Hadinad- 
slme, to Mantra-mhrti Baja-Bajendra-Bharati-Svami, as a 
math endowment {maiha-svdsthya). A lithic record, 
dated May 6, 1663,^°® refers to the building of a temple 
to God Chandrasekhara at Channarayapatna and the 
performance of the consecration service therein by 
Doddaiya. The record also refers to the erection by him 
of a temple to Kada-Basavesvara. We have next a 
number of records of Devaraja Wodeyar, dated July 6, 
1663 {^ohliahrit, Ashddha hi. 12, Monday) : one of these, 
a copper-plate grant from the Baghavendrasvami inath 
at Nanjangud,^®^ registers the gift by him of the village 
of Nalhir — surnamed Deeardjapura (of the annual revenue 
of 100 dinars) — in the Saragur-sthala, to Baghavendra- 
tirtha-^ripada-Svami, son of Sudhindra-tlrtha-^ripada 
(spiritual son of Vijaymdra-tTrtha-SrIpada), to provide 
for God’s worship and the feeding of the Brahmans. 
Others record, respectively, the establishment and grant 
of an agrahdra (named Devardjapura) of fifty shares for 
Brahmans at Malagur and its seven hamlets in the 
Bachahalli-sthala and the Nagamangala hobli of the 
Hoysala-nadu the grant, for the merit of Devaraja’s 
parents and ancestors, of the village of Tubinakere in 
the Amritur-sthala, to Venkata-Varadacharya of Yedur 
or Ettur — of Satamarshana-gotra, Apastambha-sutra and 
Yajussakha — son of Kuti-Kanyadanam Lakshmikumara- 

107. E.C., Mys.Bist. SimfL. Vol., My. 114 (Jlf.A.E., 1909, p. 26): ,>?. 1585, 
^obhakrif,[Niia) GTiaiira Su. Vi. There was an intercalary Cliaitra in 
Sobhalcrit mul the grant appears to have been made in Nija-CJiaitra, 
April 9, 1663, as indicated above. 

iOS. Ibid, V (1) and (2)' Cm. 156 : SbbhalcrU, VaiM7ch(i t!u. 10, Wednesday. 

109. M.A.E., 1917, pp. .58-59, para 143. ^ribliakrU, AHhadlia Au. 11, Monday, 

of this record, actually corresponds to July 6, 1663, on which day there 
was both nfefZffifi and D^idduAi (see Ind. Ej)h.,Yl. 129), the former 
being evidently observed by the Vaishnava the donee. 

110. E. a., IV (2) Kr. 67. 
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Tatacharya and grandson-of Immadi-Tiruinala-Tatacharya 
of Sri-^aila Vamsa, after! making the lahsha-lioma, 
iveidSva and other gifts ; another grant to the same 
donee of the village of Hallikere, in the Nagamangala- 
sthala, and of the agrahara of Nulapura (named IJckeri), 
containing sixty-four shares ; the establishment of an 
agrahara (named Devarajapura) in the Manikarnika- 
kshetra, north-east of Seringapatam, and the grant to the 
three sects of Brahmans, i.e., Smdrthas, ^rl-VaUhnavas 
and Tatva-vddins (Madhvas), of the village of Halagere 
(with its hamlets and two other villages) — also in the 
Amritiir-sthala and yielding 600 dinars — divided into fifty 
shares ; the gift of the village of Agatiir, in the 
Saragiir-sthala, to a priest, as an offering to Lord 
Krishna ; and a grant to an agrahara established at 
the village of Kaudale (otherwise called 
A nirupa of Devaraja, dated in 1663,^^® records the grant 
of the villages of Horakeri-Bachahalli and Hosahalli to 
the newly constructed stone 7naih at Hangala {Bang ala- 
dalli hosaddgi kattista kalmatakki). 

111. IhiiL, XII Kg. 83. For further particulars about the donee, see iinder 
Social life. 

112. Ibid, III (1) TN. 23. See also f.n. 162 and 169 infra. 

113. Ibid, XII Kg. 37 : the Halagere Plates ; also 88 ; III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 
11. 34-36; and M. A. B., 1910-1911, pp. 55-56, paras 132-133. See also 
under Learning and culture. Bice places Kg. 37 in 1662 bxit ^GbhaJcrii, 
the actual date of the record, coi’responds to 1663. 

114. Ibid, IV (2) Hg. 85. 

115. E. G., Ill (1) Md. 114 (revised with the fresh transcript obtained from 
the Mysore Arch ecological Office). See also M. A. 11. 1933, No, 49, pp. 
252-256. 

116. I.M. O., No. 19-1-52, Hangala-Raya-Bekhe, p. IS: SvbhaJcrit. This 

record is almost identical with M. A. B., 1930, No. 24 (pp. 161-163), 
regarded by Dr. M. H. Krishna, on chronological grounds, to be 
spurious (I5i<f, p. 163), In the light of the earlier copy (c. 1800) from 
the I. M. C., the latter {i.e.. No. 24) must be taken to be an interpolation 
of a document originally dated in 16SS {^ubhakrit)—vide also Appendix 
V— -(1). The stone math, referred to in the record, is the same as the 
one mentioned in M. A. It., 1930, No, 25 (1656), pp. 163-166, and noticed 
in Ch. IX, f.n. 165. Fot further reference to it, see under Domeafir life 
in this Ch, . ■ 
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A lithic record, dated October 11, 1664,^^’ refers to 
the grant by Devaraja Wodeyar, on the 
(&) 1664-1668. occasion of Tuld-Baiikaramanam, of the 
village of Kaggere in the Kunigal- 
sthala, for the service of Kaggere-Tontada-Siddesvara- 
Svami, a deified Vira-Saiva saint. The grant, it is said, 
was made in commemoration of the success achieved by 
the Mysore army (under Dalavai Nanjanathaiya) against 
Ikkeri, for which they had offered prayers to the svdmi. 
A copper-plate inscription, dated January 6, 1665,^^® 
registers the grant by Devaraja of the village of Lakkur, 
in the Terakanambi-sthala, to Lakkappa-Jyotisha (son of 
Banadanna-Jyotisha, of Jamadagni-gotra, Asvalayana- 
sutra and Rk-sakha), at the time of performing the gift 
of svarna-tuld (weighing oneself against gold), on the 
occasion of the solar eclipse. A lithic record, dated 
April 10, 1665,^^® speaks of Devaraja Wodeyar as having 
caused the virahta-matha to be newly erected in the 
Mallana’s corner (Mallana-muleyalli) , to the north of God 
Nanjundesvara at the junction of the KapinI and Kaundini, 
and made a grant of the villages of Hukunda and De^ipura 
to the Virakta-svami Pranamappa-Channavira-Devaraiya 
Wader, in order that all the Vlra-Mahe^varas might find 
refuge in ^iva. Another, dated December 7, 1665,^®^ is 
a charter registering a grant of Devaraja to the God of 
Bhaktarahalli. A copper-plate inscription, dated 
December 29, 1665,^®^ records the gift of three villages (one 
belonging to the ^rlrangapattana division and the other 
two to Hassan) — on the occasion of Makara-Sankranti— 

117. E. G., XII Kg. 46: 1586 expired, Krodhi, Kart'tJca &u„ 2; see also 

text of f.ii. 41 

118. Ibid, Mys. Disb. Suppl. VoL, My. 116 (M. A. B., 1912, p. .56, para 

126) : S. 1586, ErOdU, Pushya ba. 80, Friday ; also IV (2) Gu. 25. 

119. E. 6'., IV (2) Gu. 64 ; Fis'wfitjasit, 6, Monday. 

120. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Cu. 218 : 1586 expired, ViSvavasu, MargaHira &io. 10. 

121. JIf. E. jB., 1929, No. 6 : if. 1687, ViSvAvasu, Punhya &u. Pvi&.Wi'y. See 

also Nos. 9 and 10 (oopiesjjof No. 6). The donor, Dhanojaiya, in this 
record, seems to be identical with Dhanvojaiya who used to furnish 
ornaraeuts to Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I (.see Oh. IX). 

16 
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by Dhanvojaiya (Dhanojaiya, son of Sivaiya and grandson 
of Nanaga, of Lambakarna-gotra and A-svalayana-sutra) , 
an officer of Devaraja Wodej^ar ( ? ), for the celebration of 
the car festival in the temple of Subrahmanya at Kukke 
and for the maintenance of an anna-satra there. A 
lithic record, dated February 22, 1666,^'^^ refers to the 
grant of some villages by Devaraja Wodeyar to the 
of Garakahalli (named Bevarajapura), on the 
occasion of ^ivaratri. An epigraph, dated June 24, 
1666,^^^ records a cash grant to the temple treasury 
(bhariMra) of Adlsvara of Seringapatam, by Pay anna 
(a disciple of Charukirti-Panditacharya of Sravaria- 
Belagola), for the Astahniha-Dharma. A lithic record, 
dated June 29, 1666,^®^ registers the grant of the village 
of Gavunahaili as rent-free isarva-7nanyavagi), by 
Devaraja Wodeyar, for the service of the Goddess 
Chamundesvarl. Another, dated December 30, 1666,-^® 
is a stone charter of Devaraja, granting an agrahdra 
(of 92| shares) named Bevarajapura — in the Bherya One 
Thousand place and its twelve hamlets belonging to 
Narasimhapura — to learned and deserving Brahmans of 
various gdtras and sutras, on the occasion of Mahara- 
Sanhrdnti. The. Bherya copper-plate grant, of the same 
date,^-^' not only confirms this charter but also records the 
additional gift by Devaraja of a well-built and well-fur- 
nished house (in the Manikarnika-kshetra) to each of the 
92 donees, on the same occasion. A lithic record, dated in 

122. E. G., IX Op. /56 : Viiv&vam, Magha ha, 12, Thursday, ^ivardtri. 

Sivardtri, howRveT, actually took place ou Magha /ja. 14, Thursday 
(February 22, 1666) — see Ji/d. JE?jp7t., VI. 134. The mentioned in 
the record, is apparently a slight scribal eiTor. Of. AnnaU, 
I. 99. 

123. E. G., Mys. Diat, Suppl. FoZ., Sr. 181 {M. A. E., 1912, p. 56, para 126) ; 

1589, PanlhJiava, Asliudlia &tt. 2; 1589, in this record, is a slight 

error for S. 1588. . 

124. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Hn. 8: S. 1588, Parabhava, lahadha 6%. 8. 

125. Ibid, TV (2) Y A, Parabhava, Pushya (Su.lA), Sunday. 

126. Ibid, Yd. 54 : Ibid. For further details about the grant, see under 

Learning arid culture. 
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April 1667,^®’' speaks of the grant by Devaraja Wodeyar 
of three additional villages iQ^h&Devara^japiira agrahara 
which he had previously established at Haluganga-kere 
belonging to Amritur. An inscription from the 
Mackenzie Collection, dated June 22, 1667, records a 
grant by Devaraja, of eleven villages in the Paritipadi- 
sthala of Vamalur-sime, for services to God Eanganatha 
of Seringapatam, on the occasion of his conquest of 
Tigulanya {Tigulanyavannu . , . muntdda rdjya'- 

vannujeyUi jayotsavagalalli grama-kshetragalannu bittd 
vivara) . Another record, a copper-plate charter, dated 
December 30, 1667,^^® registers a gift by Devaraja of the 
village of Mundur, in the Saligrama-sthala (belonging to 
Narasimliapura), for an (of 21 shares) named 

Devardjapura. A lithic document, dated May 30, 1668,^®° 
confirms the grant by him of the villages of Hukunda 
and Def^ipura to the Virakta-matha newly built in the 
Mallana-mule to the north of the Kapini and Kaundini 
rivers in Nanjangud. Another, dated July 1, 1668,^®^ 
records his gift of the village of Ketahalli, in the Teraka- 
nambi-sthala, for the free distribution of food in the Lin- 
gayat math in the town of Mysore {Maisw'a ura-volagana 
, . . Mahattina mathada anna-ddnada dhannake). 

Another, dated April 1, 1669,^®®' registers a grant of 
Devaraja, in perpetuity, to a certain 
(c) i669-i()73. Wodeyar ( ? of Talakad), in the village 

of Belakavadi. A third, dated May 10, 

127. JE. O., Ill (1) Md. 61: 1586, Plavanga, VaiSakha. Rice jdaces this 

record iu 1664, relying ou the iaka date only (1686), which, however, 
does not tally with Plavanga. Plavanga, Vaiidhha actually corres- 
ponds to April 1667 and this date is preferred here. 

128. 1. M. a., No. 18-16-20, p. 43 : S. 1689, Plavanga, Miadha iu. 11, 

Prat'kamaShlda^i. 

129. B. O., IV (2) Yd. 43: PZawwya, 6ft. 10, Monday. 

180. Gn. 65: i. 1690, KUaka, (Adhika) AsJiadha iu. 1, Saturday; 

vide also Gu. 64 in f.n. 119 sitpra, 

131. If. A. B., 1931, No. 33, pp. 129-131: Klldka, Nija-AaMdha iu. 2. For 

further reference to this document, see under i)o?rees]5«) fi/e. 

132. JB. G., Mys, Dial. Suppl. Vol.yJHo. liT \M. A, B., 1912, p. 66, para 

126) : i. 1691, Saimya, CJMitra iu. 10, Thursday. 


16 * 
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1669,^^® refers to the setting up of God Visvesvara in 
Nagamangala. A fourth, dated October 19, 1669,^^^ 
speaks of the erection of a temple and a hali-pUhaiox 
God Chandrasekhara, the processional image of God 
Sankaresvara of Keregodn (in the Channarayapatna-sime), 
by Doddaiya, a feudatory of Devaraja. Among other 
records of the year 1669 are two lithic ones (one from 
the Mahadeva temple, south of Bestara-palayam on the 
north of the BhavanT river, and the other from Sengalarai, 
. Siva-palayam, near Satyamangalam, on the way to the 
same river) registering the gift by Devaraja Wodeyar 
{Udaiyar) of the village of Bestara-palayam , surnamed 
Eumara-pura {Goman), to the temple of Knmarasvami 
on the Dhavalagiri hill in the Durvasa-kshetra at 
the confluence of the rivers Chintamani. and Bhavanl. 
A lithic record, dated February 23, 1670,^^*^ speaks 
of Basavaiya as having caused a dipa-mdld pillar 
to be erected for God Channaraya in the fort of 
Channarayapatna. Another, belonging to about 1670,^^^ 
records a gift by Devaraja of the village of Bindenahalli, 
for the incense, lights, offerings, decorations and festivals 
of God Chandrasekhara of Channarayapatna. A third, 
dated J anuary 2, 1671, registers his gift — on the occasion 
of Mahara-Banhramana — of the village of Janagere, in the 
Kottanagere-sthala of the Kunigal hob|i, for the Sivaratri 
service {Bivardtri Sevege) and for the offerings to God 
Agastyesvara at the tri-junction of the Cauvery, Kapila 
and the Sphatika-sarovara (crystal lake) . A fourth, dated 
January 17, 1671,^^ speaks of his grant of a piece of land 

133. Ibid, IV (2) Ng. 44 : Samnya, YaiMMia ha. 

134. Hid, XII Tp. 72: Smimya, Kartiha Su. B, 

135. M. E, n., 1910, No, 181; lOso I. M. P., 1. 551-552, Cb. 30G aiul 308: 

IS. 1591, Swumya. 

136. E. G,, V (1) iind (2) Ca. 155 : Saumya, PMUjuna, ^u. 15; rf. 1491, in 

this record, is an erfor foe A 1591 {ib'at<OT?/a). 

137. Ibid, On. 1G8. 

138. Ibid, XII Kg. 4: S. 15^, SddJiarana, Magha Su. 2, Monday. 
lQd.Ihid,l<.g.B:S&dMrcma,May7ia,ba,2, 
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in the Kunigal-sime to Udeya Nayaka. A fifth, dated 
March 20, 1671,^^® refers to his having given away the 
tank of Virupa-samndra to God Mahadesvara of Molagala, 
in the Kankanhalli (/famA:«?*<^?jfX^aZZi)-stha|a, and to its 
restoration and rebuilding, after a breach, by a private 
individual. A sixth, dated August 12, 1671,^^^ mentions 
the gift by a private individual of a dlpa-mala pillar and 
a pdtdla-mantapa to the processional image of God 
Sankaresvara at Keregodu, under the government of 
Basavaiya, during Devaraja’s reign. A seventh, dated in 
1671,^'^^ records the formation of the village of Vinnappalli 
into an agrahdra of sixty-four shares, and the bestowal of 
the same on sixty-four Brahmans, by Devaraja Wodeyar. 
Among the records of 1672, a lithic one, dated August 
18, registers his grant of the village of Toravaji to God 
Mahabale^vara. Two others, dated October 21,^^'^ relate 
to his grant of the village of Sasiyalapura, to provide 
for the offerings, illuminations and festivals of God 
Gangadharesvara of Malavalli (otherwise named Gang a- 
dharapura) and for the upkeep of the temple of the God. 
The grant, we learn, was made on a representation by one 
Gangadharaiya of the Malavalli-sthala. Another, of the 
same date,^^^ records Devaraja’s gift of the village of 
Eagi-Bommanahalli, for the maintenance of a feeding- 
house for Brahmans. A fifth, dated November 
registers his grant of the village of Marihalli (belonging 

140. IH(Z, IX Kii. 95 : ^.1584, Vir6dhikrif^\ChaUra.ba. 6; 4. 1584, in this 

record, is an error for i?. 1593. 

141. I5«Z, XII Tp. 70; s. 1593, Virvdhikrit, Sravana ba. 3, Saturday; 

see also Tp. 72 in f.n. 134 su^a. 

142. I. M. P., I. 552, Cb. 309: S. 1693, VirodUkrit. 

143. JB. O., IV (2) Hg. 107: ParldMvi, BMdrapadaSn.Z. Eice doubtfully 

places this record in 1612 (?) but it actually belongs to Devaraja’s 
reign. 

144. Ibid, III (1) Ml. 38 and 63 : FartdJuivi, Kartlka 10 ; 1472 and 

1596, in these records, respectively, an error for rf. 1594. See also 
ikf. A. iZ., 1920, p. 40* para 96 (Ml- 38 revised). 

146. ifncZ, II SB. 401: Ibid. See also M, A. JR., 1910-1911, p. 64, para 

■ .129.' , , 

146. E. C., Ill (1) Nj. 191: if. 1694, FarUMvi, Kartlka, ha. 12, Thursday. 
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to Ummattur) to a local god, for the merit of his father 
(Mnppina-Devaraja Wodeyar) . A sixth, dated November 
14, relates to his grant of the village of Kaggimdi 
(otherwise called Devardjapura), for a feeding-house 
{satrada dharmakhe)^ while a seventh, dated December 
1% {Fusliy a su, 10) records his gift of the village of 
Madani, to provide for the daily distribution of food to 
the Jaina - sanyasis of the Ddna-idle of CharukTrti- 
Papditacharya of Sravana-Belagola. Perhaps the last of 
the available records of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
is a lithic one, dated January 15, 3673,^^® registering his 
grant — on the Batha-saptami day — of the village of 
Bettahalli (also called Devardjapura), in the Talakad- 
sthala, to provide for the worship and ceremonies of 
God Mallikarjuna (of the original ^rl-Saila) on the left 
of God Vaidyesvara of Talakad {Gajdranya-kshetra) , 

A Bhakta-vigraha of Devaraja Wodeyar— evidently an 
authentic likeness of his — is to be seen 


Statue of Devaraja. placed side by side with that of 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, in one 
of the pavilions of the temple of Trinayanesvara at 
Mysore, with the name Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar latterly 
inscribed thereon, the prefix Dodda^^ being generally 
used to distinguish him from his successor, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar. 

Seringapatam, the capital city, continued to be a 
■ flourishing centre of social life, with 

all its attractions, under Devaraja. Its 
importance as the seat of the southern 
throne {daksliina-simhdsana) increased with the fall of 


General features. 


147. Ibid, IV (2) Hs. 22 : Ibid, MavqaSira Sit, 5, Thursday. 

148. Ibid, V (1) and (2) On. 273:' 4, 1695, ParldMvi, Pitshya s'».. 10. 
Here, for s'. 1695, read S. 1694. The Munivwm. (II, 78-79) speaks 
of Ghikkadevaraja, during Devaraja’s rejgn, as having paid a visit 
to Sravaua-Belagoja and got the village of Madaneya (Madani) as a 
gift to the Banoriale of that place. It was possibly this gift which 
was, later, recorded on stone in December 1672. 

149. Ibid, in (1) TN. 64: S. ParldMvi, Mdgha iu. 7, Wednesday. 

1-50, Vide Appendix V — (1). 
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BhaJcta-vifjrahas of KauthTrava-NaraRaraja Wodeyav I and 
Devariija Woijeyar in the TrinayaneiSvara Temple, Fort, Myso] 
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Peniikonda and the Muhammadan occupation of Vellore, 
the capitals of the rapidly decling Vijayanagar Empire. 
The systematic adoption of Vijayanagar political ideals 
and traditions by the Ruling House of Mysore also helped 
in the same direction. This was made possible by the 
influence exerted by the celebrated Tatacharya family, 
particularly by Venkata-Varadacharyaof Yedur (grandson 
of Immadi-Tirumala-Tatacharya of Sii-^aila Vamsa and 
son of Koti-Kanyadanam Lakshmikumara-Tatacharya, 
already referred to) who, we learn, proceeded to the 
court of Seringapatam as the preceptor of Devaraja 
Wodeyar. Already during the reign, Sri-Vaishnavism 
had become a living religion in Mysore. Ajasingararya, 
father of Tirumalarya and companion of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, continued as the expounder of the Puranas 
{Patirdniha) to Devaraja Wodeyar after the retirement 
of Do^dadevaraja to the banks of the Kaundinl in or 
about 16e59. The Vascmtotsava of God Sii-Banganatha, 
the Bdma-nava77u and the Mahd-navmni {Mmiomiyuh- 
Jceva) were, we note,^^® among the popular festivals of 
the period. The general culture of the times, especially 
in Seringapatam, is refLected^®"* in the references to storeyed 

151. E.G., III (1) TN. 23 (1663), 1. 37 : agmtiana, 8vl-gurtc-mdMr~nara.paier~ 

Devardjamja. Of. Rice’s I'enderiug of this passage, “who was in liis 
assembly as Brihaspati in the assemblage of the gods” {Ibid, p. 72, 
translation), which does not seem to be in keeping with the text. 
Members of the Tatacharya family were very influential at the court of 
Vijayanagar as royal preceptors {Narapati-simJidmudchdrga). Koti- 
Kanyadanam Lakshmikumara-Tatacharya, father of Venkata-Varada- 
ohiirya, was himself the jmeoeptor of Venkata I (1586-1614) and was 
reputed to have given away countless virgins in marriage to learned 
Brahmans, as bis title seems evidently- to suggest—see Mya. Gan., 11. 
iii. 2223-2226. The migration of the family to the court of Seringa- 
patam in the sixties of the seventeenth century seems significant, , 
generally from the point of view of the continuous course of influence 
of Vijayanagar traditions on Mysore and particularly from the point 
of view of the growtli of Srl-Vaishuavisra in the country. Probably 
the nucleus of the present ParaMla-Math at Mysore was laid in the 
reign of Devaraja Wodeyar. 

152. See C.Vi., V, 15: Alasingardrgarim piirdnam gSlvedeyol, referring to 

Devaraja Wodeyar; see also under 

163. Ibid, V,‘ 164-168; VI, 106, 270-274; E.O., III (1) Sr. 13 (1664), 1. 56. 
•154. Ibid, VI, 80-82, 87, 99, 108, 152, 154, 200, 206, 208, 222, 236 , 238, 265, -etc. 
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mansions {km'mnMa) with pavilions (7?iatfa-vdrana) , 
plastered pavements {hundanada jaguli; chandropala 
patiikd . . , kitttimdnkana) and apartments (such 

as Ohandra-^dle, Bhadra-bhavana, etc.), and^®® in the 
gay and luxurious life and tastes of fashionable society, 
as indexed, for instance, by the use of silken clothes and 
garments and the popularity of music and dancing among 
the arts. There is evidence of the active pursuit of the 
ideal of Varnd&rama-dhar7na by the respective sections 
of the Hindu social order.^®® The social evil, as is seen 
depicted, shows that it had become deep-rooted in 
contemporary city life. 

The Palace copper-plate granf^ (1663) testifies to the 
wealth and grandeur of the court of 
Coixrt ciUtiire. Devaraja Wodeyar. From the 
Chaiopadada-Pustaka {c. 1670)^^^ we 
glean a picture of him, with his half-tied or tress of 
hair {ara-jaip) and the Ukd of musk on his forehead 
{7iosalmolage kastuj'i-tilaka) , dressed in silken and lace 
garments ipUdmhara, dukilla), with wreaths of flowers, 
with ear-rings, finger-rings, medallions and necklaces (set 
with pearls and precious stones), with the jewelled sword 
in his hand {ratna7rbaya-khadga-dharafidgi), and seated on 
the throne {8i7nhdsa7idrudhcundgi) surrounded by ministers 
{77iantrigalu), functionaries {niydgigalu), scholars and 
musicians {idstra-sangUa-kovidat'u) , personal attendants, 
mahouts and cavaliers {pa7'i~ja7ia . . . gaja-turaga- 

I'evaTita rdvuiaru). In his court, we note,^®® flourished 

155. Ibid, V, 158; VI, 128-133, 155-158, 169, 170, 174, 196, 198, 200, 238, 

etc. 

156. Ibid, V, 170. 

157. Ibid, VI, 32, 64-70, 74-81, 141-151, 154-155, 237-239, 268, 274-285, etc. 

This canto of the poem, though principally devoted to the deline- 
ation of the erotic sentiment, indirectly hints at the deeper luider- 
ciirrents of contemporaryilife. For tether details ahoixt the O. Vi., 
see Ch, XIV. 

158. B.O., Ml/s. Dist. Sup^l. Vol., My. 114, 11. 31-32: 

AstuUvarya aama-yulefarScMda-WiOga durandhanih. 

159. ff. J, V, 1-6, etc.; see also 0. Vi., V, 6-10. 160. O. Vi., V, 15B-160. 
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poetry, music, dancing, drama and amusements of various 
descriptions (such as athletic contests, cock-fights, ram- 
fights, elephant-fights, etc.). Foremost among the court 
scholars of the time was Venkata- Varadachary a (of the 
Tatacharya family), the royal preceptor {guru). He was 
reputed for his proficiency in logic, philosophy and the 
sastras {tarha-veddnta-iastra-sdmy'djya-dhdrine),^^^ and 
is referred to as having delivered verses of eulogy on 
Devaraja {rdja-jprahandhdn uvdcha) when the latter 
granted him the Nulapura (or IkkeH) agrahdra. Another 
scholar at the court was Alasingararya, to whose 
attainments we have referred in the preceding chapter. 
He seems to have attained considerable popularity as 
JPaurdnika to Devaraja Wodeyar, who is said^®^ to have 
granted him the villages of Natanahalli and Biruballi 
(in the Narasipura hobli of the Mandagere-sthaia) 
for expounding the Mahdbhdrata, particularly the 
episode relating to Yudhisthira’s coronation. His son 
Tirumalarya, the young litterateur, was, it would 
seem,^^^ exercising a profound influence on his co-student 
and colleague, Ghikkadevaraja, the Crown-prince. 
Among other luminaries were Lakshmipati {Lakshmd- 
khya budhottamam) , the royal scribe, and Lakhappa- 
Sarman, an astrological scholar {Jydtirvida)}^^ 

Sacred and secular lore alike claimed the attention, 
Devaraja, as a and flourished under the patronage, of 
ijatron of learning Devaraja. Hdlagere Plotes^^'^ 

andoiiitnre. (1663) we learn that he got built in the 

Devardjajpurcb agrahdra, in the Manikarnika-kshetra, 

161. B.O., Ill (1) TN. 23 (1663), 11. 48-49. 

162. Ibid, 11. 33-40; see also f.u. 112 supra and text thereto. 

163. Ibid, Sr. 94 (1678), 11. 13-17; IV (2) Kr. 45 (1678), 11. 14-18. The 

actual expressions used are : Devaraja Wodeyaraiyanavaru ncvmma 
kaiyya Mah&bliaratma keli Tudhisthirabhishelca Sravana kdladalli 
namaqe dhureya-neradii kofta . . . gramayalali . . . 

164. See 0. Vi., V and VI. 

165. VMffl Ms. copy (1663) of Banna’s Ajitandtha-Punina, p. 189; 

166. E.C., Mys. Dist. Siippl. Vol., My. 116 (1665), 11. 11-12. 

167. Ibid, XII Kg. 37, 11. 80-90. 
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fifty houses (each 50 feet wide and 100 feet long), with a 
well and backyard, and settled them with poets, religious 
teachers, artists and learned men {havi-guru-hala- 
dharan~ai)vu-vibudhdm^Gha nim&aymjidsa ) , giving them 
villages that they might dwell there and carry on their 
religious exercises. Again, from the BJierya copper-plate 
grand^^ (1666) we note that he got built ninety-two 
houses (each 50 feet wide and 100 feet long), also in the 
Manikarnika-kshetra, and gave them away (each furnished 
with supplies for a year, together with jewels, clothes and 
a milch- cow and calf) for the maintenance of Brahmans 
of good lineage, learned in Vedas, &dstras and Philosophy, 
observers of penance and religious rites, pure, and 
following the right course of conduct, ( Veda-^dstrdrtha- 
ta tv ajnd n japa-hbma-pardyandn\ saddchdra-ratdn 
hiddhdn jualato brahma-tejasd . . . ), besides 

assigning 3| shares exclusively for the recitation of the 
Vedas {tripdda-sammitd Veda-vrttischa). 

Among the authors of the period, Tirumalarya of 
Kausika-gotra, son of Alasingararya, 
Literary progress, composed ill Sanskrit the copper-plate 
inscription, dated July 6, 1663 {&bhha- 
hrit, Ashddha .4u. 12, Monday), recording i)evaraja’s 
grant of Hallikere to Venkata- Varadachary a, the royal 
preceptor.^®® This record is as usual written in the 
kdvya style, and is so far the earliest known literary 
production of Tirumalarya. Chamaiya wrote the 
De'oardja-Sdngatya^'^^ (c. 1670), dealing with the 
achievements of Devaraja. The work, however, as it 

168. Ibid, lY (2) Yd. 5-1, pp. 167-158 (Text). 

169. See E.C., III (1) TN. 23, 11. 92-94: Kau^ik&nvaya . . . Alminffci- 

rdri/aaya tanaydh TirumaldcMryii vyaianit ianzbra-msana ilokdn ; 
also f.n. 112 supra and text thereto. Cf. ihet Editorial Introdiiciion 
(pp. i-2) to the 0. Vam., €. Fi., and A. F. C., erroneously assigning 
tlu.s record to 1664. 

170. Ms. No. 19-3-44 (P; Mad. Or. Lib.), I, 28: Bhumipa BeuarajUndra- 

chariieya Glidmaiyartiolulii pBjidauii. See also and compare Kar. 
Jui. CM.-, II. 535-686, fixing the poet in c. .1700, which i,y not borne 
out by the internal evidence available. 
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has come down, is unfortunately incomplete, containing 
as it does only two chapters {sandhis). It is, as its 
name indicates, a poem written in intelligible Uosagrawwada. 
sdngatya metre. The poet, who seems to have been a 
protege of Devaraja, directly refers to his patron as 
“ Devarajendra of Mysore, of Atreya-gotra,” and as 
distinguished by the titles, Birud-antemhara-ganda, Dhore- 
Vira and Karndtaka-Kuruvara-Ch akra. He begins with 
invocations to Gopala of Padmagiri (Gopalasvami Hill), 
Ramachandra, Paschima'Ranga and LakshmTkanta 
among the Gods, and Vyasa, Valmiki and Jaimini among 
the poets ; gives the usual poetical description of the 
Karnataka country and the city of Mysore ; and eulogises 
Devaraja. Another work, also incomplete, written in 
the Hosagannada chatipadi metre under Devaraja’s 
patronage, has also come down to us under the title, 
Ghaiqmdada-Pustaka^'^^ (c. 1670). Its authorship, 

however, is unknown, being anonymous. It begins with 
invocations to Ramachandra, Ganesa, Gangadharesvara, 
Ranganatha and Narasimha (of Seringapatam), and, 
besides the eulogy, contains direct references to the 
achievements, personality, court life, daily routine, etc., 
of Devaraja Wodeyar. Among other writers, Lakshmi- 
pati, the royal scribe of Devaraja, appears also to have 
been a poet. Though no authentic works of his have 
so far come down to us, we have some evidence of his 
poetical attainments in the verses (in the kanda metre) 
at the end of the colophon to the manuscript copy 
(1663) of AjUandtha-Ptvrdna (c. 1000), prepared 

by him for the use of the ' Crown-prince, Chikkadevaraja 
iChikkendra-hhilTmsangendii) . From the re- 
ference to Devaraja of Mysore and his Dalavai Kumaraiya 

1717^ 23-27^ 172. Mb. No. 18-11-7— P.L.; Mad. Or. Lib. 

173. Ms. No. A. 53 {F ; Mijs. Or. Lib.), pp- 189-190. The copying of the 
■work wa.s actually conipleted on. August 25, 1663 (S. 1585, Sohliakrit, 
Bhadrapada in. 3), according to the colophon on p. 189. For further 
referejices to this Ms., vide Bection on TJonip.sHc life. Of. Kar. Ka. 
Oh a. (II, 450), which, by a slip, places &ohliaImi in 1662. 
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in the verses at the beginning of the second chapter of 
a manuscript of Immadi-Tontadaiya’s Vajrabdhu- 
Gkarite (c. 1530), it appears probable that a copy of this 
work also was made towards the close of Devaraja’s reign.^’"'’' 
The reign of Devaraja Wodeyar saw the beginnings 
Early European intercourse of European nations with 
intercourse with Mysore. “ In the month of June 1671,” 
Mysore, 1671. note,^’® “ Elacour, the French agent, 

went from [Tellicherry] to settle a trade at Seringa- 
patam, the capital of Mysore. Dellon [the physician 
who had sailed from Prance in March 1668J , intending to 
accompany him, went as far as the foot of the mountains, 
but was deterred there by the excessive violence of the 
torrents and came back ; Placour persisted, and returned 
from Seringapatam in November. In January 1672 
Dellon sailed from Tellicherry on his return to Surat.” 
Devaraja Wodeyar had two queens, Muddajamma, 
daughter of Channarajaiya of Ari- 
kuthara, and Devajamma, daughter of 
Lingarajaiya of Ammachavadi.^'*"^ Of 
these, Devajamma is probably identical with “ Devamba” 
and “Devajamma” mentioned in two lithic records 
dated March 14, 1662J'^® She is, again, referred to in 


Domestic life : 
Queens. 


174. See Ear. Ka. Oha.., II. 227, f.n. 1; see also f.n. 227 infra^ for a fur- 
ther notice of this Ms, 

170. Cf. Ibid. 

176. Orme, Historical Fragments, pp. 174-170, Note VII-v. 

177. Mys. DTio, PUr., I. 63; see also and compare Annals, I. 95. 

178. F.G., III (1) Nj. 66 and 81: 1584, Subhalcrit, Ohaitra &n. B. These 

records relate to the construction of a tnaih in Kalale (attached to 
the Palace), and the grant of the villages of Kurahatti and Sambu- 
pura as an endowment thereto, by Devamba (Devajamma), with the 
permission of Devaraja Wodeyar and the consent of (Dajavai) 
Nanjanathaiya, on the death of her father (?). The expressions, 
namma arasinavaru svargostardgalagi^ io. Nj. 81, 11. 8-9, are literally 
rendered by Bice as, “on my lung (i.e., husband) going to svarga" 
(Ibid, p. 103, translation). In the absence of specific reference, 
these expressions may as well imply the death of an elderly member 
(father of Devamba?) of Devajamma’s family taking namma 
.arasinava.ru in a wider sense, in which case we have to assimie 
the identity of Devamba with Devajamma, (lueen of Devaraja 
Wodeyar. 
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an inscription, dated June 22, 1667,^'^^ recording a cash, 
grant for services {i.e. flower decoration and offerings) to 
God Banganatha of Seringapatam. Devaraja had no 
issue by either of- his queens. Yet he seems to have 
endeared himself to Chikkadevaraja (the Crown-prince) 
and Kanthiravaiya as their uncle, looking upon them 
as if they were his own sons,^®^ 

Among other members of the Boyal Family, 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, elder brother 
Devaraja Wodeyar-who, as already 
referred to,^®^ had renounced his charge 
of the city of Mysore in favour of his younger brother by 
1659 — devoted^®^ himself to penance on the banks of the 
Kaundini river (near Gundlu-Terakapambi) , during the 
latter part of his life covered by the reign of Devaraja. 
The staunch Vaishnava that he was, Doddadevaraja was, 
as he is depicted to us,^®^ a saintly personage with a 
religious and philosophical turn of mind, ever devoutly, 
served by his younger brothers {yad-hhahti-yuhta- 
chittair nityain paricharyaie nijair anujaily, yad-bhakti- 
bhdva-vivaiair . . . anujaih). In particular, 

179. I. M. G,, No. 18-15-20, p. 45: Plavanga, IsMdha du. 11, Pvathmna- 

EMda&i. 

180. See colophon to the Ms. copy (1663) of Eanna’s Ajitanatha-Purana 

by Eayasada Lakshmipati, p. 190; Ohaupadada-Pustaka, ff. 1, 
V. 1, 3; G. Vi.f IV, 176, 178 — ^referring to Devaraja as “ CMkkaya 
Bdya,” Ghikkayya," Kiru~tand,c,'’ respectively. All these 
terms mean “uncle.” 

181. See E. O., Mys. Dist. Siippl. Vol., My. 114, 1. 30, where the 

reference to putraidolm" is applicable to the nephews of Devaraja 
in a general sense; also G. Vi., V, 69, 73, where Devaraja is made to 
refer to his nephew, Chikkadevaraja, as ^'maga” (son). We have 
also some records where Kanthiravaiya, the other nephew of Deva- 
raja, is generally referred to as “kinndra” (son), vide references 
cited in f.n, 200-203 infra. 

182. Vide section on Lineal descent. 

183. Vide Appendix V— (2) ; cf. authorities in f.n. 186 infra. 

184. G. Vam., 37-48, 89-160; 0. Vi., Ill, 7-128; E. C., XII Kg. 37 (1663), 

11. 38-42; IV (2) Oh. 92 (1675), 11. 15-17; III (1) Sr. 151 (1679), p. 
118 (Text) ; 14 (1686), 11. 23-29, etc. For further reference to the Vaish- 
nava predilections of Do^^^devaraja, vide Ch. XIII, 
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Devaraja Wodeyar himself is stated^® to have ruled the 
kingdom of Alysore as a devotee at the feet of his elder 
brother. Obviously, as the seniormost member of the 
Eoyal Family, Doddadevaraja seems to have continued 
to wield his moral influence over the affairs of the State, 
during the period of his retirement.^®® Amritamba (Amrit- 
amma), daughter of Bale Urs of Mugur, was his lawful 
and only queen (dharmajpatm ; eTcapatm-vratastliam) 

185. See Kamatid, 2}?., I, 65: JDSva-janapalam bhumcigraja-bhaMiyim 

■porecla maMyam ; Ydd. MaJiat., II, 49 : Deva-janapdlam . . . 
DoMadava-nfpmianghriya. hhaktiyol alclan . . . iirviyain, etc. 

Gf. authorities ia f.ii. 186 mfra. 

186. QL Baj, Kath., XII. 475-476, where Devachandi-a speaks of Dodda- 

diivaraja Wodeyar as not having been allowed by his brother, 
Devaraja, to re-enter Seringapatam on his return from a pilgrimage, 
of his (Doddadevaraja’s) subsequent tour in the kingdom, his sojourn 
in Yelandur, the maridage of his son, Ohikkadevaraja, with the 
Yelandur pi’incess (Devajamma), Doddadevaraja’.? death at Hangala 
and the performance of his obsequies on the banks of the Kaupdini 
by Ohikkadevaraja, etc. ; of. also WilJcs in Appendix V — (1), referring 
to Doddadevaraja and his son, Ohikkadevaraja, as having been kept 
as prisoners at Terakanambi during Devaraja’s reign. Rice (I. 366J 
follows Wilks; S. K. Aiyangar [Ancient India, p. 295) is rather 
inclined to be critical on the point. There is absolutely no eviden ce 
in support of the position of either Deyachandra or Wilks. A detailed 
examination of the Baj. Kath. goes to show that Devaohandra, who 
closely follows the G. Vam., only distorts that text in an attempt 
to trace the connection of Ohikkadevaraja wuth his Jain minister, 
Vi^alaksha-Paijdit. Nor does Wilks seem to have been w'ell-informed 
by his contemporaries on the point at issue. The truth seems to be 
that a legend grew up, in later times, about the renunciation of 
Doddadevaraja and his penance and death on the banks of the 
Katindini river. Since Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, eldest , son of 
Doddadevaraja, was also, as we shall see, in Hangala from 1668 
onwards, this would appear to have led to the notion that both 
father and son were ia prison, a notion which perhaps easily crept into 
later writings like the Kavfiyats, etc., uncritically relied upon by 
Wilks. We have to totally reject both Devaohandra and Wilks in 
the light of the evidence derivable from the sources cited in f.n. 
180-181, 183 and 186 supra and 196-199 infra. 

187. Mys. Dho. Fur., 1. 57; Yad. M&hat„ II, 46; B. G„ IV (2) Oh. 92, 

li. 21-22; in (1) Sr. 151, pp. 118-119 (Text); also see and compare 
Annals, 1. 95; at. B. C., Bangalore Diet. Suppl. Vol., llu. 144 
(1680), 1. 27, referring to Ohannamamba as the mother of Ohikka- 
devaraja, which seems evidently a surname of Amritamba. All 
other sources are agreed that Amritamba was her actual name. See 
also references cited in f.n. 189 infra. Of. Baj. Kath. (XII. 474)^ 
where Devachaiidra connects Amritamba with Yejandur, for which 
there is no evidence. 
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By her he had two sons, Chikkadevaraja (6. 1(546) and 
Kanthlravaiya (Kanthirava-Arasu, h. 1647), and two 
daughters, Depamma and Guruvajamma.^®® Amritamba 
was, as she is depicted,^®® an ideal and pious lady, ever 
devoted to her husband. As already indicated, she got 
constructed, in 1656, astone math in thePalace at Hangala 
[where Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar (?) had died] and an 
independent 7nath for Marala-Basavalinga-Devaru, grant- 
ing the village of Horakeri-Bachahalli as an endowment 
to the latter.^*^ She also, we learn, got newly erected a 
Lingayat maf^i in the town of Mysore. . Evidently she 
seems to have been a patron of the Vira-Saivas. She 
appears to have predeceased Doddadevaraja Wodeyar,^®^ 
and her memory is perpetuated by a votive mantapa, to 
the east of the nmnatlrtha pavilion at Melkote, with her 
name inscribed thereon iAmruta7nma7iavara seve- 
maniapa)}^^ Doddadevaraja himself, it would seem, 
passed away, in his forty- seventh year, not later than 
November 30, 1669, for we have a iithic record, dated 


188. Mys. Dho. Pfir., I, .W-SS ; Appendix V--(2) and references cited in 

f.n. 185 supra, and 189 infra ; also see and compare Annals, l.c. 

189. G. ¥a/>n., 39; G. Fi., Ill, 24-26 ; Kamantl.Nl,, 1,62-63; MaMt., 

I, 26-27 Bhag. Gt. 45-46; PaSch. Mahat., I, 38-39; Zamala. 

Mahaf., I, 103-104; fad. MaMt., 11, 46-48, etc. 

190. M.A. li., 1930, No. 25 (1656), pp. 163-166; see also Ch. IX. f.n. 165 

and 168. It was probably this grant which -was confirmed and 
extended by Devaraja in 1663 — vide f.n. 116 supra and text 
thereto. 

191. Ibid, 1931, No, 83 (1668), pp. 129-131, 11. 7-9: Maisura viira-volagana 

Mahattige. Ammanavaru Amrntamma-navaru nutanavagi kafiista, 
Mahattma-matha. Dr. M. H. Krishna renders the expressions, 
Ammanavaru Anirutamma-nava.ru, literally as Amritamma, "mother” 
of Devaraja Wodeyar [Ibid, pp, 130-131). The word Ammanavaru, 
however, is only a term of respect by which Amritamma, an elderly 
lady and sistp.r-in-la.w of Devaraja Wotjeyar, is r6fBrred-to_,here. 

192. See M. A. li., 1. c., from which it would seem Amritamma had died. 

some time before 1668. The Annals (I. 108, 138) is rather confosed and 
contradictory on the point. In the absence of decisive evidence, we 
would not, in the light of inscriptions (dated in 1656 and 1668) above 
referred to, be far wrong in placing her death somewhere between 
1666 and 1665. 

193. iS. G., Ill (1) Sr. 83. 
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November 19, 1670,^®^ registering a grant — on the anni- 
versary day of his death i^iamma pitru-divasada 
punyakdladalli ) — ^by his second son, Kanthiravaiya 
(Kanthirava-Arasu). A mutilated image of God Varada- 
raja (formerly adorning the Paravasudeva temple on the 
banks of the Kaundini but now to be seen in the 
Vijaya-Narayanasvami temple at Gundlupet), with the 
label ^ri-Doddadevardja-Varada (lit. giver of boon to 
Doddadevaraja) inscribed thereon, perhaps reminds us 
of his devotion to that God, especially during the last 
years of his life. Of his two sons, Chikkadevaraja, the 
elder, who had been placed as a junior prince (Kiriyarasu) 
under Devaraja, became the Crown-prince during the 
latter’s reign {Yauvardjyadol alanharisidam ) On 
February 21, 1662 {Plava, Phdlguna ki. 14), Devaraja, 
it is said,^®'*' got him married to Devajamma (Devamba), 
daughter of Lingarajaiya of Yelandur, and Devamma, 
daughter of (Dalavai) Kumaraiya of Kalale. There is 
evidence of Chikkadevaraja having stayed with his uncle 
in Seringapatam till June 1667, for, as we have seen, he 
made a rare exhibition of his courage and prowess during 
Devaraja’s deliberations on the occasion of the siege of 
Erode.^®® It was probably shortly after this event that 
he was, with his family, sent to Hangaja by Devaraja for 
being educated and trained in politics and state-craft 
under proper arrangements.^^ Kanthiravaiya, the 
younger son of Doddadevaraja, appears to have stayed 

194. Ibid, IV (2) Hg. 119 : S. 1592, SadlvoiTcma, M&rgaSwa, ba. 3. For details, 

see text of f.n. 203 infra. We have also records in the reign of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, relating to his grants on the anniversary 
day of the death of his /atJier, Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (i.e., MargaSira 
ha. 3) — vide Ch. SII, Cf. Bdj. Kath., in f.n. 186 supra.. 

195. Ibid, Mys. Diet. Suppl. Vol., Gn. 105 {M.A.It., 1912, p. 56). For 

details about the Paravasudeva temple, Ch. XIII, 

196. G.Vami., 190. 

197. Annals, 1.96 and 104; cf. in f.n. 186 .s'(6prrt. For details 

about the Kalale Family, see under JJise of the Kalale Fa7nUy. 

198. G.Vi., V, 62-76; see also text of f.n. GO mpra. 

199. Annals, I. 96 ; cf. authorities in f.n. . 186 .swpra. For hrrther details, 

vide under Early life of CMhhadBvanija m Oh, XI. ‘ 
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with his uncle and possibly ruled jointly with him during 
the tatter part of his (Devaraja’s) reign. An inscription, 
dated June 2‘2, 1667,^ refers to his grant of the Yillage 
Horeyala (Arasinavara-halli), in the Turuvekere-sthala, 
for services to Grod Ranganatha of Seringapatam. A 
lithic record, dated October 26, 1669,^^ records the 
formation by him of an agrahdra in Tarikallu (and 
twenty-three adjoining hamlets), named KantMrava- 
samudra, and the grant of the same — divided into 126 
shares — to learned and deserving Brahmans of various 
gotras, sutras and Mkhas, one share being set apart for 
God Lakshmikanta-svami. Another, dated October 16, 
1670^202 refers fo his grant of land of 6 var alias (in 
Alanahalli?) to Bidarada-Venkataiya, on account of 
having sent him to Ka^i. A third, dated November 19, 
1670, already mentioned,^® registers his gift of the villageof 
Bijugumba (in Kottagala), also named Kanthlrma-pura, 
to a Brahman by name Bettappaiya of Katur (of Gaiitama- 
gotra, Apastambha-sutra and Yajussakha), on the 
anniversary day of the death of his father, Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar. A fourth, dated December 11, 1672,®°^ records 
his grant of land, assessed at 10 varahas, to Niranjaiya, 
^anabhog (Smaboga) of Kittur, as an umbali-mdt^ya 
(rent-free) for the Kambara-matha of the Kittur-sthala. 
A fifth, a much worn out record, also dated in 1672,®®^ 
seems to register his grant of the village of Manchanahalli, 
in Malavalli hobji, for the feeding of Brahmans. All 
these records are usually signed by Devaraja Wodeyar, at 
the end. Evidently the grants- seem to have been made by 

200. I.M.G.j'Ro. 18-15-20, p. 45 : Flavanga, Ashddha Su. 11. 

201. B.G., IV (2) Hs, 139 : S. Saumya, Karkjta Su. 12. The week-day 

meiitioned, BJianuvara, is apparently a misreading, or a scribal error, 
tor JBhamnm&ra (Tneedaiy). 

202. Ibid, Hg. 120 : d. 1632, SadluLra^a, K&ritha iu. 12 ; 1582, in this 

record, is clearly an error, for in the reign of Devaraja 

Wodeyar, corresponds to i. i692. 

203. Ibid, Hg. 119; see also f.n, 194 supra and text thereto. 

204. Ibid, Hg. 57: 4. 1694, Paarid'hS,vi\Pus'hyci,Su. 2. 

205. Ibid, III (1) Ml. 69 (M.A.JB., 1920, p. 40, para 95) : S. 1694, Paridluivi, 

17 
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Kanthiravaiya with the consent of his uncle. Marideva- 
raja Wodeyar, youngest brother of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar and last son- of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar — 
who had also been placed under the care of Devaraja-— 
seems to have stayed in Seringapatam during the reign 
of Devaraja Wodeyar, faithfully serving him.^°® He 
was familiarly known as “ Ghikka-Arasinavani.’'^’^ A 
copper-plate inscription (from the Banganatha temple, 
Seringapatam), dated March 12, 1664,^°® registers, under 
Devaraja’s signature, a grant by Maridevaraja, of the 
village of Allappanahalli, to six families of ^li-Vaishnavas, 
to provide for daily decoration with garlands {Hncmdle) 
from head to foot of God Banganatha and the Goddess 
Banganayaki of Seringapatam, and for small garlands to 
the attendant goddess and the two Nachyars (goddesses). 
The record further registers his grant of a land, assessed 
at 4 varahas ifidlhu-varahada-hhumi) , for God Hanu- 
manta newly set up in the mantapa in the middle of the 
village. Another inscription, dated June 22, 1667,^^ 
records a similar pious service of his in the Banganatha 
temple at Seringapatam. 

From the domestic, no less from the political, point 
The Eise of the ^f view, the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
Kaiaie Family, down it is interesting to note, witnessed an 
important development in the relations 
of the Mysore Eoyal House with the Kalale Family. 


a06. See Sr, 14 (1686), 11. 29-30: 

Paricharati mudayam hJmvya-harmanujanmil 
SakJiahi Mariyadeva-Jcshmapati . . . ; 

Ydd. Mahdt.t I, ^1 : Deva-nr^palanalU MaTulBvSntlram mahu-ihalctiyam. 
taledirdamf etc. See also JB.C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. YoL, My. 114 
(1663), 11, 30-31 {Bhrdtr putraiScha sahiiS mantri-mukhyaiScha 
sSvitah), referring, in general, to Devaraja as having been served 
by his brother, sons and ministers. The reference to the brother 
here is to Maridevaraja. For further (notice of this reference, vichi 
f.n. 181 supra. 

207 I.M.G., I.G., vide Ln. QKX) supra, 

208 E.O., 111 (1) Sr. 13 : S. mB,AobhdJcrit, Phalguna ha. 10. 
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In view of the influence the latter exercised in later 
times on the fortunes of the kingdom of Mysore, it seems 
pertinent here to trace its origin, foundation and rise 
from small beginnings. The founding of the Kalale 
Family dates in 1600, according to tradition preserved 
in ilcie Kalale- Arasugala-Vam^avali'^^^ (c. 1830). Two 
brothers, by name Kanta Wodeyar and Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, of Yadava descent, Bharadvaja-gotra and 
Asvalayana-siitra, it is said, proceeded from the region of 
Dvaraka towards Vijayanagar, intending to carve out a 
kingdom for themselves.^^ At Vijayanagar they stayed 
for a while, deliberating with its ruler {Bay a). Ulti- 
mately, however, Kanta Wodeyar, owing to some 
differences with the latter, left with his consort and his 
brother for Kalale in the south, taking with him the 
shrine of his family god Lakshmikanta. In due course, 
as unanimously decided by the elders (halabas ) , Kanta 
Wodeyar was installed as chief of Kalale by the Palegar 
of Ummattur.®^^ Kanta Wodeyar I thus became the 
progenitor of the Kalale Family, and is assigned a period of 
twenty-two years’ rule (1505-1527).^^ Kanta Wodeyar I 
had a son and four grandsons, one of the latter, Kanta 
Wodeyar, marrying (Dodda) Deviramma, daughter of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III {Vijaya-Ghdma- 
rasa Wodeyar) of Mysore' (1513-1553) Kanta 


210. A paper Ms. in the Mys. Or. Lib,, No. B. 424. It is otherwise known as 

^ri-Venupuroda-Kshatrigalavara-VamSavali. It embodies the tradi-. 
tionary history and fortunes of the Kalale Family down to the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, and from internal evidence appears to 
have been compiled about 1830 (see ff. 34)» Oxir account is mainly 
based on this Ms., sxipplemented by other sourcea of information 
wherever available. 

211. K.A.V., if. 1. The actual expressions used are : digvijaya nimUyav&gi. 

Of. the founding of the Mysore Royal Family as recorded in the Mys, 
Nag. Pur. (Fide Oh. Ill of this work). 

212. Ibid, if. 1 and 2. The Vijayanagar ruler of the time, according to the 

Ms., was Krishnadeva-Raya {KrisJma-Itaya). But the actual ruler, in 
ISOO, was Narasa Nayaka (1497-1563). 

213. Ibid, ff. 31 ; see also Table XIII. 

214. Ibid, ff. 2 ; also Table XIII and Oh. IV. 
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Wodeyar I appears to have got built a temple to Vishnu 
{Lahskmi’kanta-svdmi) in Kalale.^^® His rule was, 
however, characterized by considerable domestic embroil 
between the chief of Ummattur and the members of the 
Kalale House, leading eventually to a wholesale massacre 
of the latter, with the exception of only one member, 
Maharaja Wodeyar, a great grandson of Kanta Wodeyar I, 
who was rescued and brought up by a faithful adherent 
of the family. Great confusion prevailed in the land, 
and the Ummattur chief placed Kalale under the nominal 
sway of one Kantanna, a natural son of Kanta Wodeyar 
Meanwhile the Kalale Family was revived under Maha- 
raja Wodeyar, whose son, also known as Maharaja, 
married (Ghikka) Deviramma, another daughter of 
Hiriya^Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III of Mysore.^"^ 
The family, however, resumed its sway in Kafale only 
under this Maharaja’s son, Timmaraja Wodeyar I, who 
is assigned a period of eighteen years’ rule (1527-1546).^^® 
He is said to have had five sons by three out of his four 
consorts, the last of the latter, (Ghikka) Depamma, being 
a daughter of Bola-Ghamaraja Wodeyar IV of Mysore 
(1572-1576).®^-’ At his death (in April 1546), Lakshmi- 
kanta Wodeyar, his eldest son by his first consort 
(Doddajamma of Hura), was installed by the leaders of 
the hale^aika community. This so much excited the 
jealousy of Lakshmikanta Wodeyar’s half-brothers (i.e., 
sons of Timmaraja Wodeyar by his second consort, 
Ohannajarnma of Tagadur) that they treacherously 
removed the former to the unbearable agony and bitter 
curse of his mother who is said to have committed satl 
with her husband. They sought also the life of 
Maharaja (afterwards Karikala- Maharaja Wodeyar II ) — 
then a child of five years of age — another half-brother of 

215. Ibid, E. 5. 216. IJicJ, ff. 8-7. 

217. ff. 8-9 ; also Table Xm and Ch. IV. 

218. ff. 9 and 31 ; also Table XIII and Cb. IV. 

219. Ibid, ff. 9-10; also Table XIII and Ob, IV, 
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theirs {i.e., son of Timmaraja Wodeyar I by his last 
consort, Depamma of Mysore). Luckily, however, a 
faithful onlooker removed him for safety to Mysore.^^*^ 
The kingdom of Kalale thus fell to the share of the sons 
of Timmaraja Wodeyar I by his second consort, and, it 
is said, they kept under custody Depamma, mother of 
Mallaraja.^^^ Of these sons of Timmaraja Wodeyar, 
Nandinatha Wodeyar is assigned a rule of eighteen years 
(1546-1564).®^^ He was followed by Mudda-Maliaraja 
Wodeyar I (1564-1591), probably a son of his. The 
latter was in turn succeeded by Kanta Wodeyar II 
(1591-1605) and Chandrasekhara Wodeyar of 
Mallahalli (1605-1615), younger brothers of Nandinatha 
Wodeyar. Meanwhile Maharaja, who had been 
brought up at Mysore, was advised by his saviour to 
proceed against his cousins and take possession of Kajale. 
Maharaja approached his maternal uncle, Baja Wodeyar 
(1578-1617), and sought his assistance. Baja Wodeyar, 
however, on grounds of policy, directed him to Hiriya- 
BamarSja Nayaka, chief of Yelandur One Lakh country, 
Bamaraja Nayaka not only promised Maharaja the 
assistance he sought but also gave his daughter, 
Deviramma, in marriage to him. During the wedding 
ceremonies, the pavilion, owing, it is said, to a slight 
defect in the lagnam already forewarned, caught fire ; and 
Maharaja himself sustained a severe burn on his foot 
which swelled and left a scar thereon, whence he became 
familiarly known as ^ruri^ate-Mallaraja (lit. Maharaja, 
with the black scar on his foot). Karikala-Mallaraja, 
with the assistance in men and money from his 
father-in-law, succeeded in taking possession of 
UppanahalU and Sindhuvalli and eventually Kalale 
itself. Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (1605-1615), the last 
of Karikala-Mallaraja’s half-brothers in charge of Kalale, 

SSzb. \ seo also Annals, I, 46-47, referring to this account. 

221. J6icZ, £C. 11. 222. 32; also Table XIII, 

223. Jfi'icf. 
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was obliged to flee for Ills life to Malabar (Maleyalam), 
leaving the other members of his family at Mallahalli 
where they were kept under a close guard and ultimately 
died. Unopposed Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II was 
installed by the elders on the throne of Kalale.®*^^ He is 
assigned a period of twenty-eight years’ rule (1615- 
1644).®^ He was an important member of the Kalale 
House and, as referred to in an earlier chapter, 
was the first Dalavai of Mysore under the solemn 
compact entered into between him and Eaja Wodeyar in or 
about 1614. Karikala-Mallaraja (Karikala-Mallarajaiya 
of other sources) having, however, returned to Kalale 
and sent in his resignation through his grandson 
Nandinathaiya, the compact was not actually in force for 
some time, possibly because Karikala-Mallaraja and his 
immediate successor had had more than they could 
manage in bringing order out of chaos and in securing 
their own position in Kalale before they could effectively 
take part in the politics of the kingdom of Mysore. 
Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II was succeeded by his 
second son, Timmaraja Wodeyar II and he is assigned 

224. Ibid, ff. 11-14. 225. Ibid, ff. 32; also Table XIII. 226. Ante, Oh. V. 

227. Tbe K. A. F. is silent as to why Mallaraja Wodeyar alias Kempe-Arasu, 
eldest son of Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II {vide ff. 14 and Table 
XIII) did not succeed the latter to the kingdom of Kalale and how the 
second son, Tunmaraja Wodeyar, became its ruler. It seems, how- 
ever, possible that the eldest son had been adopted by Lingarajaiya, son 
of Tirumalaraja Nayaka and grandson of Hiriya-Bamaraja Nayaka of 
Hadinad-Yelandur. For we have a lithic record, dated July 12, 1647 
(Sarvajit, Ashadha ba. 6), specifically referring to Mallaraja as his heir- 
elect— -see JS. G; Mys. Hist. Suppl. Val. , Yl. 188, 11. 10-12; tamma pafiada 
driyar&da Kalileya-prabhu Mallaraja-Arasisiavaru. We further learn 
from this record (1. 12) that Mallaraja had also a daughter by name 
Mails jamma. He had five sons (vide K. A. V., ff. 14-16 and Table 
XIII) who are referred to in a Ms. copy (c. 1670) of Immadi-Toutadaiya’s 
Vajrabahu-Ohariie, and he is himself found mentioned in it as the right- 
hand man of Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore in the south {Maisnru-Dcva- 
rajanige daksMna-bhuja’nenisida Kalileya Mallaraja) — see liar. Ka, 
C7Aa., II. 227, f.n. 1 ; also t.n. 114. supra and text thereto. Evidently 
Mallaraja Wodeyar alias Kempe-Arasu, as a member of the Kalale 
Family in general and, as the ruler' of Yolandur in particular, seems 
to have occupied an important position during the reign of Devaraja 
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a period of about sixteen years’ rule (1644-1660).®^^ 
Timmaraja Wodeyar wasinturn followed by bis nephew, 
Kumara-Mallaraja Wodeyar III (1660-1679), eldest son 
of Mallaraja Wodeyar alias Kempe-Arasu.*^^® 

The period of rule of Mallaraja III in Kalale synchronised 
with that of Devaraja Wodeyar in Mysore. By now the 
kingdom of Kalale had been securely established, and the 
relations between the Kalale and Mysore families were 
renewed, perhaps under the influence of Mallaraja alias 
Kempe-Arasu, father of Mallaraja Wodeyar 111,^^° 
Mallaraja III himself was married to Chikka-Depamma, 
a sister of Devaraja Wodeyar, and, as we have seen,^®® 
he held the office of Dalavai also under the latter for a 
short while (April-July 1660), while Nandinathaiya 
(Nanjanathaiya of other sources) and Kumaraiya, younger 
brothers of Mallaraja III, successively held the same 
office (September 1661-February 1662; April 1662- 
April 1667 ; April 1667-1673). The bond of relationship 
between Kalale and Mysore was further strengthened by 
the marriage of Devamma, a daughter of Kumaraiya, 
with the Crown-prince, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, in 
February 1 662.*^^^ Among other members of the Kalale 
Family, Nanjarajaiya I (a nephew of Mallaraja III) seems 
to have commanded the Mysore army during Devaraja’s 
southern campaigns (c. 1659-1663),^^^ while his son, 
Kantaiya, officiated as the Mysore Dalavai during 
February- April 1662,^^^ We have thus enough data at 


Wodeyar. Phis perhaps accounts, m a great measure, for the renewed 
friendly relations between Mysore and Kalale and the appointment of 
Mallaraja’s sons and other members of the Kalale Family as Dalavais 
of Mysore during the reign. 

228. K. A. V., ff. 82 ; also Table XIII. 

229. Ibid ; also Table XIII and f.n, 227 supra, 

230. Vide l.n. 221 supra. 

231. K. A. F., ff. 15 ; also Table XIII. 

232. Vide section on Dalavais ; also Table XIII. 

233. FifZe f.n. 197 sMjjm and text thereto. 

234:. Vide i.n. &0 supra] also Table XIII. 

2^5. Vide i.n. 232 supra ; also Table XIII, 
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hand pointing to the rise of the Kalaie Family to an 
important position in the kingdom of Mysore already by 


1673. 


On February 11, 1673, Devaraja Wodeyar passed away, 
De.th OJ DevHSj. forty-sixth year, in the Palace at 


Wo(Jeyar, 
11, 1673. 


An estimate c 
Devaraja Wodeyar. 


February Chiknayakanahalli, while on a tour in 
the State.®^® His body, it is said,®®'^ 
was quickly conveyed in the course of a single day to 
Seringapatam and his cremation, as had been piously 
desired by him, took place on the banks of the Cauvery, 
his queens observing sati. 

If KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I worked for and 
evolved the independence of the king- 
dom of Mysore in the critical conditions 
prevailing in his time while remaining 
loyal to the cause of the Vijayanagar Empire, Devaraja 
Wodeyar went a step further by entering into and 
claiming the status of the Empire 
As a political builder, itself as its political heir, without, how- 
ever, completely breaking away from 
the original theoretical position of Mysore as a feudatory 
of the latter. There is ample evidence, as indicated and 
explained above, that this result was, in a large measure, 
brought about by a combination of circumstances at once 
fortuitous and favourable to Mysore from the beginning 
of Devaraja’s reign. The siege of Seringapatam by 
^ivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, followed by his disastrous 
retreat and death (1669-1660) ; the attitude of prejudice, 


236. Mya, Dho. Fur., I. 67, 11. 23: Partdh&vi, Ph&lguna see also 

Annals, 1. 103 ; of. Mys. P&j. Cha. , 27 ; Maj. Kath. XII. 476 ; and Willcs, I. 
70. Rice (I. 365) and S. K. Aiyangar {Ancwnt India, p. 298), following 
Wilks, place Devaraja’s deatbi in 1672. The authority of the earliest 
Ms. is, as usual, preferred here. That the last days of Devaraja 
Wodeyar were spent at Chiknayakanahajli appears obvious Iron: a lithic 
record, dated July 18, 1673 (PraTO«d!?c/ta, Srdvana Su. 15), ri:gistering a 
gift of three villages for the decorations, illuminations, offerings, etc., 
to the Goddess Bet^ada-Chamtin^e4varl {E.G., 'Kll Tp. 106). 
Evidently, it would seem, grants continued to be made in Devariija’s 
name in those parts, even after his death on February 11, 1673. 

237. Annals, I, G, 
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if not open hostility, adopted by Emperor ^ri-Kanga VI 
himself towards Mysore after 1660, under the influence 
of ^ivappa Nayaka’s anti-Mysore policy ; the series of 
operations of Mysore against Ikkeri during 1663-1664; 
the gradual slackening of the control of Bijapur and 
Golkonda over their Karnatak possessions ; the departure 
of SrI-Eanga towards the south about April 1663 ; the 
simultaneous settlement in Mysore of the celebrated 
Tatacharya family (of SrT-Vaishnava royal preceptors) 
from the court of Vijayanagar ; the victory of Mysore 
over the southern confederacy at Erode (headed by 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura) in June 1667 ; and the 
rapid dissolution of the Empire itself thereafter — all these 
contributed not a little to steadily enhance the reputation 
and prestige of Devaraja Wodeyar as a ruler of Mysore. 
If this general course of affairs is remembered, we would 
be enabled to follow and estimate Devaraja Wodeyar’s 
achievements as a political builder. Though not possessed 
of conspicuous military talents like his illustrious 
predecessor, and though he does not appear to have 
commanded the army in person or taken an active part 
in any decisive action, there is evidence of his having 
exhibited rare political insight, diplomatic skill and 
courage which stood him in good stead, especially when 
he was on the point of losing in the deep game of political 
policy. We have reference in the sources to his expert 
knowledge of politics and diplomacy {nUi-^dstra nipu- 
nanum; akhila raja-dharma niddnmn)^^ Indeed it is 
to these attainments of his that we have to ascribe his 
success in repulsing ^ivappa Nayaka I from Seringapatam 
(1669) and his victory against the confederacy at Erode 
(1667). Added to these qualities, he was assisted by able 
Dalavais like Nanjanathaiya and Kumaraiya of Kalale, in 

238. 6'.Fa?M., 186; i>iv. 8n. 07ja.,I, 78. Of. I. 70 : His statemenii 

that Devaraja “ is less celebrated by his bramin historians for his civil 
orniilitary talents and political skiE than for his excessive devotion 
and I’eligious munificence,” is hardly borne out by the materials 
(quoted in this Chapter. , , 
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the work of political expansion. And he was, on the 
whole, able to extend, and maintain the independence and 
integrity of, the kingdom of Mysore in the west, north 
and the south, with a tendency to advance further south- 
wards in the direction of Trichinopoly and Madura ; and 
leave a rich legacy to his nephew and successor, 
Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

As a ruler of Mysore, Devaraja Wodeyar was very pious 
and popular. He was universally adored 
As a ruler. by his subjects for his numerous acts 

of benevolence and solicitude towards 
them. Though a devout and staunch Vaishnava, his 
toleration towards other faiths and creeds was remarkable. 
The capital city of Seringapatam under him was a centre 
of great attraction, and his court was famous for the 
galaxy of learned scholars and the munificent patronage 
extended to sacred and secular lore alike. He was, as he 
is depicted to us,^^ a strong and well-built person of 
middle age, possessed of attractive features and a serene 
countenance expressive of the depth of spiritual merit 
acquired by him. In domestic life, he was amiable and 
endearing to all the members of the Eoyal Family, and he 
was devoutly served by his queens, younger brother and 
nephews. His sincere devotion to Doddadevaraja, his 
saintly elder brother, was a noteworthy feature of his 
domestic life. No less significant was the establishment 
of renewed relations between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and the rise of the latter to a position of 
importance in the kingdom of Mysore by 1673, while 
there were already the beginnings of European intercourse 
with Mysore during the reign. 

An astute political builder and a popular and pious 
ruler, Devaraja Wodeyar occupies an 
” important place in history as a “ Maker 

of Mysore.” The most enduring 

239. See O. Vmn., 186, 188-190; C, Fi,, V, 4*10; Devaraja-Sangatya, I, 83; 
mnand. Ni., I, 64; E. 0., IV (2) Yd. 64, p. 157 (Text), etc. ' 
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monuments of his rule are the Thousand Stejis to the 
Ghamundi Hill and the huge monolithic Bull thereon 
and the Devdmbudhi tank (now known as Boddakere) in 
Mysore. In sum, the period of Devaraja Wodeyar’s reign 
justly claims to be regarded as an intermediate stage in 
the evolution of new ideas, tendencies and factors in the 
development of the kingdom of Mysore. 

On the generation of authors who wrote during the suc- 
ceeding reign, Devaraja Wodeyar has 
^i^Devaraja in tradi- lasting impression. Tirumalarya 

testifies to the magnificence of Deva- 
raja’s rule and presents an ideal picture of his personality 
and character, besides showing an intimate acquaintance 
with his reign.^^® Among other writers contemporaneous 
with Tirumalarya, Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi, 

Mallikarjuna and Chidananda speak of the splendour 
and popularity of Devaraja Wodeyar’s rule in unequivocal 
terms so also do later inscriptions (of 1686, 1716, 
1722, 1748, 1761, etc.).®^^ Under the influence, how- 
ever, of the compilations of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Annalists and other writers, Devaraja Wodeyar, 
as we have shown, has become well known, and been 
deep-rooted, in popular tradition as Dodda-Devaraja 
Wodeyar, the prefix “ Dodda” being generally, though 
loosely, used either by way of distinguishing him from 
his nephew and successor, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, or 
by way of making him identical with Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja, or both. 


240. 0. Fa7K.., I.C., G. W., V and VI. 

241. FifZe works cited in f.n. 11 and 12 mpm. 

242. See E. G., Mys. Eist. Suppl. Vol., My. 115 ; Ej. 295 ; III (1) Sr. 1 and 

64 ; TN. 63 ; IV (2) Yd. 17 and 18, etc. 

243. Fide Appendix V—(l). 
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GHAPTEB XI. 

Chikkadbvaeaja Wodeyae, 1673-1704. 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession, etc. — General 
political situation — Political Development and Consolidation : 
First PJiase : 1673-1677 — Feudalism vs. Imperialism : 

Belations with Madura, 1673 — Eolations with Vijayanagar, 
1674 — Eolations with Bijapiu’, 1675-1677 : Eetrospect of 
affairs — Ohikkadevaraja’s activities, 1675 — His position 
about the close of 1675 — In 1676-1677 — Second Phase ; 
1677-1690 : The Crisis — Mahratta affairs, 1677-1680 : 
Sivaji's expedition to theKarnatak, 1677 — Sivaji’s irruption 
into Mysore, c. August 1677 — Its implications— -South 
Indian polities, 1677-1680 —Chikkadevaraja’s movements, 
1678 (a>) In the south-east — (5) In the north — His position 
in 1679-1680 — General course of affairs, 1680-1682 — Mysore 
and the South, 1680-1686 ; The fight for Supremacy : Dalavai 
Kumaraiya in Trichinopoly, 1680-1682 — Trichinopoly, the 
objective of southern advance of Mysore ; its siege, c. March- 
May 1682 — Mysore Mahrattas, 1680-1682 — Kumaraiya’s 

negotiations (a) With Ohokkanatha — (6) With the 
Mahrattas — Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam, c. April 
1682 — Kumaraiya’s retreat from Trichinopoly, c. May 
1682 — Kumaraiya’s retirement, May 26, 1682 — Eeview 
of the events of o. April-May 1682 — Mysore vs. Ikkeri, 
Golkonda andSambhaji, June 1682 — Sambhaji’s movements 
in Mysore aud the South, June- August 1682— -c. August 1682 
to c. July 1686 — -Political position of Ohikkadevaraja, 
1686 — Mysore vs. Mughals : March-May 1687 — The 
acquisition of Bangalore, July 1687 — General course of 
affairs : 1687-1690 — The recovery of the lost ground by 
Mysore—' Third Phase : 1690-1704 : The Climax — Ikkeri and 
the Mahrattas, 1690— -Mysore and Ikkeri, 1690 — Mahratta 
and Mughal affairs, 1691-1698— Chikkadovaraja and the 
Mughals, 1691-1694— Kurther relations between Mysore and 
Ikkeri, 1694-1696: Action at Hebbale, c. January 1695 — 
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Acquisition of Arkalgud, Aigur, Saklespur and Kodlipet, 

1695 — Hostilities renewed, c. February 1696 — Other events, 

1696- 1704 — Ohikkadevaraja’s political position, 1698 — The 
period of consolidation: 1698-1704 — ^General political 
situation in South India — Chikkadevaraja’s embassy to 
Aurangzib, c. 1699 — Its return to Seringapatam, 1700 — 
Its implications — Other political activities, c. 1698-1700; 
Advance on Malabar and Oooi’g ; peace between Ikkeri 
and Mysore, etc. — Period of peace, 1700-1704 : political 
position of Mysore, 1704. 

O N THE death of Devaraja Wodeyar without issue, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, his nephew and eldest 
son of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar by 
Lineal descent. Amritamba, became the lawful heir to 
the throne of Mysore, directly in the 
line of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. That he was 
looked upon as the heir-designate from the beginning of 
Devaraja’s reign and that his eventual succession as the 
ruler of Mysore had, perhaps, been the cherished desire 
of his father (Doddadevaraja Wodeyar) , appear obvious 
from the works of Tirumalarya, already referred to.^ 
In keeping with this position, Devaraja Wodeyar, on the 
eve of his death, is said to have enjoined on Dalavai 
Kumaraiya and other officers to arrange for the 
installation of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as his successor 
to the kingdom of Mysore.*^ 

Born on September 22, 1645,® Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was, we learn,^ brought up in Mysore 
^ifBirth and early father Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 

till the latter’s renunciation and 
departure for the banks of the Kaundini (by 1659). 
Already in this period of his life, Chikkadevaraja, as has 

1. Vide Ch. Xi also Appendix V — (2). 

2. A7inals, I. 102-103. 

3. Mys. Dho. Fur., II. 55: Furihiva, ASvija in. 12, Monday; see also 
AwnctlSflu. 104; G. Voww., 166; 0. Vi., IV, 61, and JSa./'. XII. 478-474 

(following the O'. Fam.). 

4. O. Vain., 166-188; 0. Vi., IV, 61-180. 
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been depicted by his friend and co-student Tirumalarya,® 
displayed traces of a promising career, being educated 
and trained along sound lines and acquiring proficiency 
in the principles of drama, rhetoric, poetry and 
linguistics, in dialectics, Puranas, Dharma-sdstras and 
politics, in music (including the lute), gymnastics, 
archery and swordsmanship, and in horse-riding and 
elephant-riding and various other manly exercises. As 
indicated in the preceding chapter, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during the reign of his uncle Devaraja 
Wodeyar, stayed in the capital city of Seringapatam as 
Crown-prince till 1667. In February 1662, 

he was married to Devajamma, daughter of Lingarajaiya 
of Yelandur, and Devamma, daughter of (Dalavai) 
Kumaraiya of Kalale. As Crown-prince, he exhibited 
rare courage and military spirit — during the deliberations 
at Seringapatam — on the occasion of the siege of Erode 
(1667).^ And he adorned, also, the court of Devaraja, 
taking an active interest in the study and appreciation 
of various subjects, sacred and secular."^ From about 
I 1667 onwards, however, Chikkadevaraja, as a young 

I man of twenty-two, appears to have shown a tendency 

i 5. See C. FftTO., 172-184; NutaMlanhara Icahba palavum deSaihdshegalolam 

j pada-vdhya-pramdna . . . vuda chdturya . , . Purdnii . . . 

I Dharma-Matra . . . Baja-nlti . . . Sanglta-Sastra . . . 

! Vind-vadycL . . . garudi-sadhaka . . . bilkatti modalCida 

y palavum Jeaidu-gavme-yolam, ane-huduregaMrutadolcim palavum hoM- 

> vidyegalolam prmma-nenisidam. See also C. Fi., IV, 93-149. CL B&j, 

i Kath . , XII. 474-475, where Devachandra, who closely follows the (7. Fam., 

^ makesitappearasifTirumalarya, ViiSalaksha-Paodit andShadaksharaiya 

were the colleagues and companions of Chikkadevaraja in his boyhood. 
Wilks (I. 105) merely speaks of Chikkadevaraja’a early youth at Yelandur 
and of his intimacy with Vi^alaksha-Pan^it there. There is, however, 
no evidence in support of the position of either Devachandra or Wilks, 
who seems to follow Devachandra here. On the other hand, frorn 
contemporary works like the G. Vwm. (170-172) and G. Vi, (IV-V), we learn 
that only Tirumalarya, the eldest son of Ajasingararya, w'as the colleague 
and co-student of Chikkadevaraja from the latter’s boyhood. The 
connection of Chikkadevaraja with the Jain ViSahlksha-Pan^it and the 
Vira-Saiva Shadaksharaiya must have come into being, as we shall see, 
only during c, 1668-1673, the period of his stay in Haiigala, 

6. A7itP,Ch.X, 7. 0. Fi, Vi 167-160. 
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to fall off from his higher leanings, a tendency 
perhaps indirectly hinted at by Tirnmalarya himself.® It 
was, therefore, in the fitness of things that his uncle, 
according to one authority,® resolved to keep him under 
some restraint at a place remote from Seringapatam. 
In or about 1668, Devaraja accordingly sent him with 
his family to Hangala, a village in the south of Mysore 
in the present Gundlupet taluk. There arrangements 
were made for the continuance of his education and for 
affording him training befitting the character and dignity 
of the future ruler of the kingdom of Mysore. During his 
stay in Hangala, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, we note,^° 
came into contact with Shadaksharaiya (Shadaksharadeva), 
Vira-Saiva (Aradhya) preceptor to the family of 
Mudda-Bhupa of Yelandur, and with Visalaksha-Pandit, 
a learned Jaina Brahman of Yelandur, both of whom, 
together with Tirnmalarya, became his friends and 
colleagues. All these figure prominently in the history 
of this period. Visalaksha-Pandit, in particular, is 
further said to have developed an intimate acquaintance 
with Chikkadevaraja and even predicted the latter’s 
ultimate succession to the kingdom of Mysore, forestalling 
his own elevation as his Prime Minister.^^ Of the 
details of that acquaintance very little authentic has 
come down to us, but it seems not improbable that the 
foundations of Chikkadevaraja’ s greatness as the ruler of 
Mysore were securely laid in Hangala during c. 1668- 
1673. 


8. Ibid., VI ; see also aud, compare S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 296, 
f.n. 1. 

9, Armais, I. 96; of. Devachandra and Wilks in Oh.. X, f.n. 186. 

10. Wilks (1.0.) writes of the continued attachment of Visalaksha-Pandit with 
Chikkadevaraja at Hangaja. But, as noticed in f.n. b supra-, Ghikka- 
devaraja could not have come into contact with ViiSalaksha-Pandit and 
Shadaksharaiya earlier than e, 1668. Por further partioiilars about the 
colleagues of Chikkadevaraja, vide section on OoMwcil of Ministers in 

. Ch. XII. . , . . " ■ , . . 

11. XII, 476 ; see also and compare l.c. 
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On February 28, 1673,^® sixteen days after the death of 
Devaraja Wodeyar, Chikkadevaraja 
Accession, etc. Wodeyar was with due pomp and 
ceremony installed on the throne of 
Mysore in Seringapatam, Dalavai Kumaraiya having, it 
is said,^^ brought him in state with bis family from 
Hangala to the capital city. It was thus as a young 
man, just in his twenty-eighth year,^^ that Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam; and he 
appears prominently mentioned in the extant records of 
his, dating in regular succession from 1673 onwards.^® 
The first act of Chikkadevaraja, on his accession, was 
the formation of an executive council {mantrdldcliana- 
sabhe ) — a sort of cabinet — consisting of Visalaksha-Pandit 
as Prime Minister and Tirumalaiyangar (Tirumalarya of 
literary works), Shadaksharaiya, Chikkupadhyaya and 
Karanika Lingannaiya as Councillors, to assist him in the 
governance of the kingdom.^*^ Dalavai Kumaraiya of 
Kalale continued to hold office during the first decade of 
the reign, wielding considerable influence as Chikkadeva- 
raja’s father-in-law and taking an active part in the 
politics of the times. 

12. Mys, Dlio. Pur., 11. 31; also I. 68 and II. .66 (compared): ParldMvi, 
Phdlguna ha, 8, Friday. Of. Annals (I. 104), &xing Ohikkadevaraja’s 
accession in Paridhavi, PJialgima ba. 12 (March 6, 1678), and Baj, Hath. 
(XII. 477), in ParldMvi, Kartllca Su. 6 (October 16, 1672). Wilks (I. 104) 
places the accession in 1672, and is followed by Eice (I. 366) and S. K. 
Aiyangar {Ancient India, p. 298). The authority of the earliest Ms. is, 
as usual, preferred here. Moreover it is in keeping with the inscriptions 
of Chikkadevaraja, which begin from 1673 — vide under Grants and other 
records, in Ch. Xlll, 

IB. Annals, l.o. Of. Wilks, I. 106-106. His story of Vifialaksha-Papdit 
bringing about the accession of Chikkadevaraja by his pei'sonal influence, 
is not founded on fact. Even Devachandra, the local traditionist, hardly 
refers to it ; he merely speaks of the quiet accession of Chikkadevaraja 
after Devaraja’s death— see Baj. Kaih., XII. 477, also XI. 387. 

14. Vide i.n. 3 supra, citing authorities for the exact date of Ohikkadevariija’.s 
birth (September 22, 1645), Cf.. WUks, I. 106. Plis statement that 
Chikkadevaraja “ succeeded tothe throne at the mature age of forty -five ” 
[Italics ours], is not borne out by evidence. 

16. Vide under Grants and other records, in Oh, XIII. 

IG. Annals, 1.1Q5. For further particulars about the Councillors, see iinder 
Council of Mifmters in Cb. XII, 
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The accession of Chikkadevaraja to the throne marks 
a turning-point in the history of India, 
sitSon^^ political particularly South India. The Empire 
of Vijayanagar, which had continued, to 
hold its own against adverse forces for well nigh a 
century after the battle of Baksas-Tagdi (1565), was 
rapidly losing its hold on the country under the nominal, 
but attenuated, sway of Sri-Eanga VI during the latter 
part of his life. The Shahi kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda were being drawn into a struggle with 
Aurangzlb in the Deccan, while the power of Bijapur in 
the Earnatak-Balaghat had been definitely on the wane 
since the death of Shahji in 1664. Shahji had been 
succeeded in the Karnatak possessions of Bijapur by his 
son Ekoji (Venkoji), and the latter was staying in 
Bangalore, the seat of his father’s jahglr, exercising the 
powers of a Bijapur general. The Mahratta power in the 
Deccan under Sivaji was steadily asserting itself against 
the Mughals on the one hand and the Shahi kingdoms on 
the other. In Ikkeri, in the north-west (of Mysore), 
Hiriya-Soinasekhara Nayaka I having died a victim to 
court intrigue, had been succeeded by his queen-dowager, 
Channammaji, in February 1672; and the latter was 
governing the kingdom with the assistance of Basappa 
Nayaka — afterwards Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I — adopted, 
and appointed heir-designate, by her in duly 1672. Madura, 
in the far south, under Ohokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1682), 
was on the point of drifting into war with Tanjore on the 
one side and Mysore on the other. As feudal powers and 
offshoots of Vijayanagar, both Ikkeri and Madura were 
practically independent. Indeed, to them Mysore, which 
had likewise emerged under similar circumstances but 
was powerful and claimed imperial status as the political 
heir of Vijayanagar in the Karnatak, had become a source 
of alarm, already towards the close of Devaraja’s reign. 
The result was that, when Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

18 
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ascended the throne of Mysore in February 1673, a 
Qonfliot between the forces of feudalism and imperialism, 
as represented by these factors, was almost inevitable, 
while the maintenance of the status quo of Mysore in the 
south-east and the north-west seemed to be the supreme 
need of the hour engaging Chikkadevaraja’s immediate 
attention.^’’ 

The situation assumed a serious aspect when, about the 
time of Ghikkadevaraja’s accession, 
Chokkanatha Nay aka (Chokkalinga) of 
Madura evinced an attitude of hostility 
towards Mysore {durhrda-bhdvam- 
hettiral)}^ On march 6, 1673, i.e., 
on the fifth day after his installation 
(patavd-daidaneya-'dinadol), Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar proceeded on an ex- 
pedition towards the east,^® taking in rapid succession the 
forts of Dhuligote, Malali, Muttanjatti, Paramatti and 
Salem {^dlya),^ Marching further, Chikkadevaraja 

17. Vide, for general references on this section, Mys. Gaz,, II. iii. 24.07-2408 ; 
<T. Sarkar, AuTomgzih, IV. 136-138, and Shivdji, pp. 252-255 ; WilJcs, I. 
92-94; Ndyaka of Madura, p. 163, and K$. N. V., VIII. 126-180, IX. 
181-132. 

18. See Mdhdt. (of MaUilrarjnna), II, 36. For the chronological position, 
etc., of this text and of those cited infra, see Ch. XIV. The political 
data contained in these works (including inscriptions in poetical style) are 
generally to he understood in their chronological setting with reference 
to the more specific authority of other sources of information— compared 
with each other— wherever available. 

19. Ibid. The Saehcku. Nir. (I, 61) refers to the beginning of the eastern 
campaigns of Chikkadevaraja on the day following his installation 
{pattdbJdsheka-divasdda^pare-dyure frag-digvijayaya) ; the A, V. C. (Ill, 
68) speaks of the event as taking place immediately after the installation 
(paiiangoluta ) ; but the Sri. MdliAt., being an earlier work, is more 
specific. 

20. iS’ri, Mdhdt., I.e.; also Kdmand.Nl,, !, 81, 86; Kamald. Mahai., I, 123- 
126; Easti. Mdhdt., I, 74; Bhag. Gl. Tl., 1, ,53; Ydd. Mdhdt., n,ff.28; 

' G?iihkadSvendra-Vam., p. 27; SachcM. Nir., I, 61-52; G. Bi., p. 58; Gl. 

Go., pp. 38, 69. See also E.G., IV (2) Ch. 92 (1675), 11. 25-26, and 
III (I) Sr. 161 (1679), p. 119 (Text), referring to the earlier con- 
quests of Chikkadevaraja. Baramatti is found mentioned in these 
, records as Fcurama-tripura, which. Eioe renders as “ the great Tripura ” 
and which S, K. Aiyangar identifies with “ Triohinopoly " (see 
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encountered Chokkanatha himself at the head of his 
forces (consisting, we are told,^ of eight thousand horse, 
a lakh of foot and a hundred elephants) commanded by 
his Dalavai Venkatakrishnama Nay aka and lying in 
wait at Madhmana on the borders of the forest region 
of ^adamangalam.^ ■ In the action that took place, 
Chokkanatha was repulsed and hotly pursued ; his forces 
severely crushed, and several elephants, horses and 
valuables in his camp plundered and captured by the 
Mysore army,®^ This was followed by Chikkadevaraja’s 
expedition to 6adamangalam whose chief, Eamachandra 
Nay aka, readily submitted to him and was promised 
protection ; the fort of Anantagiri was next taken, and 
the hostile chiefs of Ariyalur, Toreyur and Dharapuram, 
in the Kongu-nadu, were successively reduced and forced 
to pay tribute.^^ After having securely established him- 
self in the east — in the places commanding the south — 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar returned to the capital about 
the close of 1673. These activities of his are perhaps 

Ancient LiUia, p. 299). Prom the context, however, the reference 
is obviously to Paramatti, a place in the Salem district. Paramatti 
(commonly spelt as Parmati) is at present a market-town in the Kariir 
taluk, 11 miles west of Karur. Its name has been derived from parayna, 
best, and atti, Tamil tor ficus racemoscvofliin . ; Sanskrit scholars, however, 
say that the name is a shortened form of Pammeathi-puva, the town of 
the Supreme God Subrahmaijya, for whom there is a temple in the place, 
^adamangalam (or Ohedaraangalam), referred to in the text of f.n. 
22 and 24 w/ra, may be-identifled with Sendamangalam in the present 
Karur taluk, about 25 miles south-west of Karur. 

21, Tri. Tat., S. 17, v. 8: Kudtvre enohdsira kuralgalu lalcha madaclane 
nurarim maletto maranta Madhureyanmana pauja mardisi. 

22. SaohcM. Nir., I, 62 and fE. 121 ; A.V.O., Ill, 58, 63 and 79, 88 ; G. Bi. 

and G?. G^., l.o. The actual expressions used are : Madhuradhipa-hala^ 
majaijan Madhuvana~8lmanta-kantarS ; PUrva^digmjaya-ydtra-vitr&sita 
Gliedamangalopanto-'kantardpagiid'havyMha-senabTvignpta-P an dy a-- 
sSnadMpasangarakirliaTenkabakrisJma-iibira-sarvasva-haranuL . . . 

See also f.n. 20 

23, Kamand. Ni., Kamcda. MaMt. anAHaati, MaMt., l.o. ; also Buk. Oha., 

ff. 7. The expressions used are : Madhureya dJioreyam metti, 
halamellamum pudigu^i, eJiaiulatara-vastuyukta tatkaiakamanure 
auregeydu . , . gaja-vaji-galmn . . , kot].du . . . 

24. Kamala. MaMt., I, 127-129; Haaii. MaMi, I, 75; Yad. MaMt., II, ff. 
28-29; ChikkadSvendra-Vam., l.o. ; Sachohil.. Nir., I, 53; O, Bi, and Gi, 
Go., l.c. ; see also N.O., IV (2) Oh, 92 and HI (1) Sr, 151, l.c. 
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confirmed by a lithic record from Dodda-Belur (dated in 
1673) referring to Dalavai Knmaraiya and are signi- 
ficantly reflected by the new type of coins subsequently 
issued by Chikkadevaraja.^® 

Meanwhile, the^ political situation in the north-west 
of the kingdom of Mysore had taken a 
Vitayinaga^rnsT^!^^ serious turn. Acting ostensibly as the 
restorer for the last time of the 
fortunes of the house of 6rI-Ranga VI of Vijayanagar, 
but really aiming at the territorial integrity of her 
possessions on the fringe of Mysore, Ikkeri, under 
Channammaji and Basappa Nay aka, was on the brink of 
war with the latter. In this enterprise, she was assisted 
by the Golkonda and Bijapur forces in the Karnatak 
under Husain Khan and Balbal Khan (Balabald-Khma) , 
andby other powerful local chieftains {pwiddda manneyar) 
including those of Belur and Arkalgud.^'^' The combina- 
tion was led by Kodanda-Rama I, a nephew of ^rl- 
Eanga VI, according to the Bdmardjhjamu,^^ Among 
those who took a leading part in the movement 
Were Kesaragodu (Kdsaragodu) Timmanna Nayaka, 
Sabnis (Sabbunua) Krishnappaiya, officers of Channam- 
maji — commanding the innumerable forces of Ikkeri 
{asanJchydtamdda sendsamuhamam ) — a n d M a 1 1 a 

Venkatapati, a feudatory of Kodanda-Rama.^''^ In 1674 
{Ananda samvaisaradol) , Dalavai Kumaraiya was 
despatched with an army against them.^° He proceeded 

25. J. M. P., il. 1216, Sa. 107. For further particulars about this i'ccord, 
vide tinder Grants and other records in Ch. XIII. 

26. Vide Ch. XII. 

27. Kdmand. Nf., 1,82; Kamald. Mdhat,, I, 134-186; JSasti, MdliCit., I, 76, 81; 
Bhag. Gi, Tt., I, 56-57; Yad. Md7idt., Jl, ff. 28; ChikhadSvendraPVaiii., 
1.0. ; Mdliat,, 11, 38; Venkata. MdJuit. (of Timma-Kavi), I, 51 ; 
BachcM. Nir., I, 54-55 and ff. 122; A. V. 0., Ill, 68, 61; C. Bi., p. 59, 
and O'i. Oo., pp. 89, 69-70. 

28. See S. K. Aiyangar, fiioiirces, pp, 312» 318, 

29. Jfnd, p. 318 ; also He. W. F., IX. 183, V. 8. , 

30. jKg. N. y., 1.0. ; of. S. K. Aiyangar, in Nayaks of Madura (p. 134, f.n. 
60), placing thi.s event subsequent to 1675, and Mys, Gas, (II. iii. 2414), 
in 1704— which requires revision, , 
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forthwith, winning rapid victories over the local chieftains 
and the Muhammadan forces, taking Arkalgud, Angadi, 
Nuggehalli and Saklespur from Krishnappa Nayaka of 
Aigur, and finally wresting Belur from Venkatadri 
Nayaka.^^ At Hassan, however, he was defeated and 
put to rout with great loss by the combined forces of 
Ikkeri and Kodanda-Rama, the defeat being followed by 
the resumption by Ikkeri of Vastare {VasudJmre) and 
other places from Mysore.®^ This victory, attributed in 
the Bdmard^lyamu to Kodanda-Eama, was, however, 
more apparent than real, for, as we shall see, it left 
Belur, Hassan and Vastare — ^formerly belonging to the 
Empire — virtually a bone of contention between Mysore 
and Ikkeri during the succeeding years, the imperial 
claim therefor having quietly receded to the background 
under the rapidly changing conditions of the period. 
Arkalgud itself became the southernmost point of attack 
for Ikkeri, though Mysore had temporarily come into 
possession of that place, together with Saklespur, about 
the close of 1674. 

We may now turn to Chikkadevaraja’s relations with 
Relations with Bij^pur. As indicated already, Madura 
Bijapnr, 1676-1677 : was on the point of drifting into war 
Retrospect of with Tanj ore in 1673. They actually 
came to conflict between 1673-1674 
(after Chokkanatha’s repulse from the south-eastern 
frontiers of Mysore in 1673), and this resulted in the 
deaths of Vijayaraghava Nayaka (of Tanjore) and his son, 
the acquisition of Tanjore by Madura and its rule under 
Alagiri Nayaka, foster-brother of Chokkanatha Nayaka, 
appointed as Viceroy. Alagiri, in due course, began to 
claim independence as ruler of Tanjore, adopting an 
attitude of indifference towards Madura. While he and 


81. FitZe texts cited in in. 27 SMpm; also B'. (7., IV (2) Oh. 92, 11. 26-28; 
III (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text). 

82. Sources, pp. 312, 318; also Ke. N. V., IX. 188, vv. 8-10. 
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Chokkanatha were on the point of a ruptnre, one of the 
officers of Vijayaraghava Nayaka at the court of Tanjore 
planned the restoration of the old dynasty in the person 
of Changamala Das, a boy of the Nayaka family of 
Tanjore; and sought the help of Bijapur. The latter 
sent Ekoji, with instructions to drive Alagiri out of 
Tanjore and reinstate the boy on the throne. Ekoji 
proceeded thither and succeeded in taking possession 
of Tanjore by siege, forcing the helpless Alagiri to 
take to flight towards Mysore. He also reinstated 
Changamala Das but, subsequently, after the death 
of the Adil Shah in 1676, himself usurped all sovereign 
authority, establishing Mahratta rule in Tanjore and 
Gingee. Erom 1676 onwards Ekoji threw off his 
allegiance to Bijapur, and Tanjore became his head- 
quarters, though he continued to maintain a foothold 
on his father’s jahglr of Bangalore in the distant 
north.^^ 

During the absence of Ekoji from the Karnatak in and 
after 1676, the Bijapur possessions, 
present constitutes 
the Tumkur district, continued to be 
held by Jahangir Khan and Husain Khan, generals 
claiming connection with Eanadulla Khan. The 
menace of Bijapur and Golkonda (then in alliance with 
Ikkeri and other local powers) on Mysore seemed 
seriously to affect the position of Chikkadevaraja in the 
north. About the middle of 1676, he was, therefore, 
obliged to proceed personally in that direction; and 
succeeded in wresting from the Muhammadans Keta- 
samudra, Kandikere, Handalakere, Guliir, Tumkur, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Honnavalli, Saratavahi and Turuve- 
kere {Turugere), situated in the Karnatak-Bijapur- 

33. Fia!e, on. this section, Nayaks of Madura, pp. ]63-168, 279; of. Annals 
(I. 109-110), containing a rather confused and gossipy account of the 
Mahratta conquest of Tanjore, etc. . 
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Balaghat^^ This was followed by an action against; 
Narasappa Wodeyar (Narasa Nayaka)— -distinguished as 
Mu§iika (fighter with fist) — chief of the celebrated foit 
of Jadakana-durga, who opposed him assisted by the 
Morasas and the Kiratas. Jadakana-durga itself was 
bombarded, its name being changed into Chikkadevaraya- 
durga.^® 

About the close of 1675, Chikkadevaraja’s position in 
Mysore had become secure. He had 
thfdose o?i 675 .^°^* succeeded in checking the aggressions 
of Madura and in ensuring the safety 
of Mysore against further attacks, and shown a marked 
tendency to absorb the remaining possessions of Madura 
in the south ; he had also advanced up to Belur in the 
west (against Ikkeri), despite the reverses at Hassan; 
and, profiting by the absence of Ekoji from Bangalore, 
had extended the sphere of influence of Mysore up to 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat in the north. The 
suzerainty of Vijayanagar in the Karnataka country had 
become rather an idea than a reality, after the short- 
lived success of Kodanda-Rama I at Hassan (1674), so 
that Chikkadevaraja, in November 1675, was actually in 
a position to claim to rule the kingdom of Mysore from 
the throne of the Karnata Empire (Karndta-samrajya- 
simhdsana-muddradMh) , as the Ghdmm'djanagar copper- 
plate grant of . that date testifies.^® The year 1675 is 
thus a landmark in the political evolution of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 

3d. JS, O., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 28-30, and III (1) Sr. 151, p. 119 (Text) ; Kawmuh 
AT'i., I, 84-86 ; KamaU. M&Mt., I, 137-138, 140, 142; Rasti. MdJiat.,1, 
80; Bhag. Gl. Tl., I, 69; MaMt,, II, 39; BaclicTiu. Nir., I, 66 and 
ff. 122 ; G. Bi.i p. 69, and Gd. Go., pp. 39, 70; see also Mys.Dho'.FOr,, II. 
32, and A'/maZs, 1.106. 

35. Ibid., 11. 30-32.; Sr. 161, l.c. , Kdmand.Ni., 1,88; Kamala. MahM,, I, 

1,41 ; Hasti, Mdhdt., I, 79 ; Ydd. Mahai., II, ff. 28 ; CMMadSvendra-Vam, , 
l.c. ; Bhag. Gt. SachcMi. Nir., I, 66 and 

ff. 122; A. V. C., 111,44; C. BL, l.o., and Gl. Go., l.o., also p. 41, 

■ 'VV. 2-3, etc. 

36. E. 'C., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 23-24. 
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By 1676 Ekoji, after his conqnest of Tanjore, had 
proceeded as far as Trichinopoly in the 
In 1676*1677. far soTith, and a war between Chokka- 
natha and Ekoji was imminent.®'^ The 
situation was critical for Mysore, exposed as she was to 
a much-expected attack from Bijapur (to punish Ekoji 
for his usurpation) on the one hand and, on the other, 
to trouble from the Mahrattas under Ekoji, who were 
establishing themselves on her frontiers.^® Indeed, the 
Jesuit letter of 1676^® speaks of Mysore — during 1676- 
1676 — as fortifying “ the citadels taken from the 
northern provinces of Madura,” of her gathering fresh 
troops and “ making grand preparations for war on the 
pretext of strengthening herself against the Muhamma- 
dans.” The letter even anticipates in these prepar ations 
an eventual attack of Mysore on Madura.^® In reality, 
however, the attention of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in 
1676 was directed towards the consolidation of the 
southern conquests of his predecessor^^ and the further 
acquisition of Bijapur possessions in the north, in 
which direction he had proceeded already in 1675. In 
January 1676, Chikkadevaraja came into possession of 
Jadakana-durga from Narasappa Wodeyar, after a tough 
siege which lasted a period of nearly six months ; in 
February, he took Boddadeva-gaganagiri (a peak 
probably named after Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, father of 
Chikkadevaraja) from Chikkappa-Gauda : and in April, 

37. Jfciya/is o/ Ma&tra, pp. 169-171; also 279-280 (icWer). 

88. p. 174 ; also 281 (Leifer). 

89. See in pp. 280-281 : Xra Jfission 1)24 MadlM.rfl— Andr^ Freire to Paul 

Oliva. 

40. Ibid, p. 281. 

41. Seal. M. I., I. 627, 661, Ob. 74 and 300. These records of Chikkadeva- 
raja, dated in 1676, come from Kiimarapalayam and Satyamangalam, 
places in the possession of Mysore since 1667 {mde Ch. X). They merely 
point to the continued sway^ and consolidation of the political x>osition, 
of Chikkadevaraja in those parts rather than the pursuit “ of the 
aggressive policy of hia predecessor,” as is held in tlie Nayaksof Madura 
(p. 171). For further particulars about these records, vide under Grants 
ajtd other records m Ch. XJll. 
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he finally annexed Honnavalli from Jahangir Khan. 
Again, in Jannary 1677, Bommasamndra (in Chikka- 
devaraya-durga hobli) was taken from Husain Khan, 
while in February, Toda-nadn (land of the Todavas or 
Todas?) in the south was acquired from Bhnjangaiya, 
son of the Wodeyar of Ummattur.^^ Proceeding further, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar extended his victorious arms 
as far as Malabar {Malaydchala, Kerala) Indeed Dr- 
Fryer, writing about this time, makes mention of him 
(Chikkadevaraja) as “ theEaja of Saranpatam ” (Seringa- 
patam) enjoying “ a vast territory on the back of the 
Zamerbin ” (Zamorin).^^ About the middle of 1677> 
there was absolute security for Mysore in all the 
directions excepting possibly the north-east. 

For, by now the political equilibrium of the whole of 
o .7 p 7 . . Southern India was disturbed as it 

Second Phase: 

16 7 7-1 690: The Were by the sweeping current of 
6ivaji’s expedition into the Karnatak. 
Mahratta affairs, As already indicated, ^ivaji had become 
expedition to the a force to reckon with in India by 1672, 
Karnatak, 1677. wheu he began to assert himself as the 
sworn opponent of Aurangxib in the Deccan, ^ivaji’s 
coronation took place at Baigarh on June 6, 1674 and in 
the monsoon season of that year he was engaged against 
Bahadur Khan, the Mughal general, in the Deccan, 
^ivaji was extending his warlike activities from Bijapur 
and Golkonda up to the gates of Agra and Delhi, when 
the political situation in Tanjore attracted his attention. 
The government of Tanjore ever since its conquest (1675) 
by Ekoji, half-brother of ^ivaji, had been far from 
satisfactory. Baghunath-Pant, the able confidential 

42. Mys, Dho. Pur,, II. 31-33; Annah, I. 105; see also Mys. Itaj Chet., 28; 

Bhag. Ql, Tl.,1, 64; Kamald. M&Jiat., 1, IBB', Masti. 1, 78; 

Sri. Mahat., II, 37 ; E. O., Bangalore Eist. Siippl, Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 
Vl. cl. Wilks,!. ^ {List of conquests), 

43. Bhag. Gi. Ti.., I, 65 ; Sri. M&Mt., l.o. 

44. See Travels in India, Eoe and Fryer, p. 395; also .T. T. Wheeler, 
quoting in Early Becords, p. 74. For Fryer’s account of Mysorean 
warfare (17th century), vide Appendix IX, 
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minister of Shah] i — then in charge o^Ekoji’s heritage in 
the Karnatak—wrote to ^ivaji about Bkoji's maladminis- 
tration in Tanjore. Ekoji received a letter of admonition 
from ^ivaji but it was of no avail, Baghunath-Pant, in 
disgust, began to work out plans to secure the kingdom 
of Tanjore for Sivaji, and, having entered into an 
understanding with some of the Karnatak chiefs — parti- 
cularly the Bijapur governor of Gingee — left for Satara, 
to interview Sivaji and discuss with him the question of 
an expedition to the south. On his way, he concluded 
an alliance with the Sultan of Golkonda through the good 
offices of the latter’s Hindu ministers, Akkanna and 
Madanna. Eaghunath-Pant convinced Sivaji of the 
feasibility of his plan. Towards the close of 1676, Sivaji 
commenced his march towards the south with an army 
consisting, it is said, of 30,000 horse and 40,000 foot. 
In Eebruary 1677, Sivaji was at Bhaganagar (Hyderabad 
in the Deccan) to complete his preparations with the help 
of Golkonda, to whom he is said to have promised one 
half of his conquests. Besuming the inarch, he entered 
the Karnatak in the direction of the Madras plains 
capturing Gingee in July. Here his brother 6antaji, 
who was till then with Ekoji, went over to him. After 
sending a considerable portion of his army to the siege 
of Vellore, Sivaji marched on to Tanjore. In July- 
August, an interview took place between him and Ekoji 
at Tiruvadi on the Coleroon, which, despite the conflict 
among the authorities regarding details, left the latter 
practically master of Tanjore. In August, Sivaji retraced 
his steps to Vellore, annexing the territories north of the 
Coleroon and subjugating the refractory Palegars. He 
confirmed ^antaji in the governorship of Gingee with 
a contingent of troops under Baghunath-Pant and 
Haraji, and took the ancestral possessions of Arni, 
Hoskote, Bangalore, Ballapur (Dodba|lapur) and Sira in 
the eastern, central and northern plateau of Mysore. 
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Early in November, alarmed by news of Aurangzib’s 
campaign against him, he began his return journey, 
marching through Sira to Kopal, then to Gadag, 
Lakshmesvar and Bankapur, finally arriving at Panhala 
through Belgaum about April 1678, in time to resume 
his activities against the Mughal 

About the middle of August 1677, Sivaji, on his way 
sivaji’s irruption from Giugee to his ancestral possessions 
A*° , t Karnatak, proceeded up to 

' Seringapatam in southern Mysore.^® 

A letter, dated August 24, 1677,^'^ speaks of ^ivaji’s 
design to take Bridroor [Bednur] and to join Canara to 
his owA conquests.” Further, some of ^ivaji’s parties 
are said^^ to have “plundered as far as Seringapatam ” 
^ • (in 1677) and Sivaji himself, after his march through 
Gingee, Tanjore and Valikondapuram, was believed^® to 
have “ robbed Seringapatam, and carried away great 
riches from there.” We have also a reference®^ to the 
Mahrattas under Sivaji having “ retired to their own 
country after having some bloody battles with the Naik 
of Mysore.” The contemporary Kannada works, however, 
invest this incident with a strong local colour. From 
them®^ we learn that when Sivaji entered the country of 

45. Vide, on this section, J. Sarkar, Shivdji and Mis Times, pp. 241-2S2, 275, 
282-290, 366, 408, and Aurangaih, IV, 138-149, 216-221; Kincaid and 
Parasnis, History of the MaratJia People, l. i249-2&0 ; Ndyaks of Madura, 
pp. 174-178; also see and compare Wiife, I. 95-103. 

46. See Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 400, f.n., citing Chitnis, 142. The details, 
however, are not given. 

47. Quoted by Orme in Historical Fragments, Note XL VIII, p. 234 : Bombay 
to Surat. 

48. p. 63. 49. Vide letter cited iu f.n, 47 mpra. 

60. Marly Pecords, p. 73. 

61. See A. V. 0., I, 30: 

Andiuaninalki bha/yadinde matiidirpa nrpakrnda numitum 
bharadolondti veredolpvtn \ 

Sandhisi ^ivajiganuvmdoredu marma-manavandi-rodag’u4i 
yavanandu kavadundamW - 

Sandaniya kdlegadolondinisub mumbariye bander agi pdvugala 
gonda>>iade Vishnu \ 

SyandoMada rndlkeyole kondu koleyddidalavinde Ohika- 
d&vampanmdusogavdlgumWi 
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the Kannadigas his attention towards Seringapatam was 
directed by the assemblage of local chiefs who had been 
snbdned by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; Sivaji, advancing 
at their head, surprised Ghikkadevaraja (probably in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam) offering a covert fight ; 
GhikkadevarSja withstood Sivaji and was able to repulse 
him, causing disorder and loss in his ranks. It would 
thus appear that Sivaji’s progress was definitely arrested 
in southern Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Accordingly, at the end of the skirmish, Sivaji seems to 
have found it expedient to content himself with securing 
some booty from Seringapatam and, after taking his 
ancestral possessions in the eastern, central and northern 
plateau of Mysore, left Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
undisputed master of the kingdom of Mysore to the 
south of the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat.®^ 

Sivaji’s irruption into Mysore was in the nature of 
things nothing more than a passing 
Its impiicatioiis. incident in the general course of 
Mahratta history, but it seems to have 
been regarded as an event of supreme significance from 
a local point of view. Indeed Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
is spoken of as having assumed the title Apratima- Vim 
(unparalleled hero) after curbing the pride of the famous 
Sivaji who, it is said, had come swollen with the pomp 

also 0. p. 2, V. 10; (?*. GO., p. 37, v. 57, quoting from A, V. G. 
The O. Sap. (pp. 266-268) specifically mentions Cliikkadevaraja’s 
victory over Sivaji {^ivdjiya gedcLu), and refers to his title Kctnnada- 
Baya. B. G., Mys. Disi. Suppl. Vol., My. 115, 1. 437, echoes Ghikica- 
dc vara. ja’s victory over the Mahratta leaders including Sivaji 
pramiAha-prahala-Mahdrdstra-hJmpalci-jfdcL-ripii-vijayaihaVila,). See 
also passage from G. Bi. (p. 4), quoted in f.n. 53 infra. For further 
references on the subject, 'aide f.n. IibiirZ. 

62. Wilks (I. 109) speaks of the Mughal lieutenants, the Shahi kings of 
"Bijapur and Golkoncta and Sivaji, during the complicated trariHaotions 
of the succeeding period (1677-1680), as having “ found in each other 
opponents too powerful to admit of their attending in the manner that 
their importance required, to the gradual and skilful encroachments of 
Gliick Deo Baj.” Evidently Chikkadevaraja was the master of the 
situation in Southern Karnatak in and after 1677, and this, as we shall 
see, is borne out by our sources also, - . ^ 
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of tribute (from the rulers of the countries around Agra, 
Delhi and Bhaganagar).®^ Evidently Chikkadevaraja 
appears to have held himself out as the opponent of 
Sivaji in the southern Karnatak, having asserted his 
claims to rule from the throne of the Karnataka Empire 
as early as 1675.®^ In any case, the event seemed to add 
considerably to the reputation of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
as the foremost ruler in the Karnataka country, and the 
Apratima-Vira-Gharitam of Tirumalarya, we have 
referred to,®® cannot but be regarded as conveying an 
eloquent indication of this position from the contempo- 
rary standpoint. 

53. See A. V, G, (of Tirumalarya), III, 28: 

Mayanij Sambarano DaMsya-siitanu Mdr’lcliano embinam \ 
Bhayadindagare DhilU BMganagara fnlntangalol-nadugar |1 
Jayajt-yeitdkUriUa Jcappadodavim pem-peri bcmdd-^ivd- j 
jiya sorJccmi muHdi]iM-yapratima-vin'ibhilihyeya7n i&ldidmi || ; 

also 0. BL, p. 1, V. 4; Gl. Go., p. 20, v. 33; and B. C., Ill (1) Sr. 64 
(1722), U. 71-74, quoting from A. V. 0. The title ApraH?na-T'ira occurs 
also in E/. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 1. 88; Mys. Disi. Suppl. Vol., My. 
115 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 439-440 ; MiA. col.,iiiidLSao7ichu.Nir.,tL 122; 

and is found repeated in O. Bi., p. .59 ; GL Gd., pp. 39 and 70, etc. (See 
also under GMkJcadevanlja’s titles, in Ch. XVI.) Curiously enough, 
other contemporary writers like Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi and 
Mallikarjuna do 'not refer to this event in their works, though they 
wrote in the early part of Chikkadevaraja’s reign {i.e,, c. 1676-1680). 
Probably they were not so well informed of it as Tirumalarya who, as an 
intimate friend and councillor of Chikkadevaraja, seems to have been in 
a better position to visualise and give eloquent expression to it along 
with other important events of the reign-^when he wrote his Apraihna- 
V?ra-Charita7n (c. 1695-1700). Chikkadevaraja’s own works, the Q. Bi, 
and Gi. Go., cited above, quote from Tirumalarya, the G, Bi. (p. 4), in 
particular, alluding to the event in prose also thus : 

UttaradS/ladoliidvrtia-cha7'itra-7ienisi aruvattu7)i sasimm vdruva'ii- 
galiim lakkade7}ilce-yiLrlculgalu7n berasu 7uid.edii Dhilliya-7u'i.dana7iit7imam 
koUeyolimri kaUagdlegadolam jallugeydu, VijayCipuradarasam jayisi, 
avara 'nddti-bldugalam koijdit, Golakofn.de7j(mavm.mn haindugeydu, 
ava7iiUa kappamanoppugor^Bi, d sorkmim galka7ie Ka7i7iad.(tj-nadcm 
pokka Aiv&jiya77t ajira7igadol5je gedisi. Literary flourishes apart, the 
passages quoted, besides reflecting OhikkadSvaraja’s contact with 
Sivaji, point to the profound impression the latter had created on his 
contemporaries in Mysore by his achievements in Northern India— which 
endows his irruption into Mysore with a signifi.oance all its own, 

64. Fii^e f.n. 86 mjjra and text thereto, 

55. Vide f.n. 53 supra. 
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Tlie retirement of ^ivaji from Sonth India was followed 
by an aggressive campaign, about 
wS'OTwm NoYemW 1677, conducted by Ekoji 
against Santaji who had fled from his 
protection and was in charge of the kingdom of Gingee. 
In the action which is said to have taken place at 
Valikondapuram, both sides put up a stout opposition 
and Bkoji was obliged to retreat in great confusion to 
Tanjore, his plans frustrated. Meanwhile, news of 
Ekoji’s movements having reached Sivaji on his way 
home, he despatched the terms of a treaty — of nineteen 
clauses —to Ekoji, making provision for the administra* 
tion of Tanjore on improved lines. The treaty aimed a 
blow at the feudal obligations of Shahji and his heirs to 
Bijapur, and it was ratified by Ekoji who reverted to 
the more humble r61e of ruler of Tanjore* Santaji, 
having settled everything according to Sivaji’s instruc- 
tions, marched on Vellore which was ultimately captured 
by Eaghunath-Pant about the middle of August 1678, 
after an investment of fourteen months. Vellore 
became a Mahratta possession and was strengthened 
against an expected attack of Aurangzib. During these 
activities of the Mahrattas in the south, particularly during 
Ekoji’s war with Santaji, Ohokkanatha Nayaka led his 
army into Tanjore, but, before he could invest the place, 
Ekoji retreated thither from Gingee. Weak and vacillat- 
ing, Ohokkanatha, instead of taking prompt action, 
negotiated with Santaji, promising him a large sum of 
money in return for the cession of Tanjore to him. 
Ohokkanatha’ s expectations were foiled by the conclusion 
of the treaty between Ekoji and Santaji about the end of 
1677. He, therefore, returned in disgrace to Trichinopoly. 
He was in great straits and, as may be expected, added to 
the miseries and discontentment of his subjects. All these 
led to his deposition on the ground of insanity, and the 
temporary accession of his younger brother Muttulinga 
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Nayaka (the “ Mudalagawdry Naiqiie ” of the St, 
George Records) to the kingdom of Madura in 1678. The 
latter’s administration hardly improved the prevailing 
state of affairs, and was followed by the usurpation, for 
about two years, of Rustam Khan, a Muslim adventurer 
and influential cavalry officer commanding 2,000 horse,^® 
Already by 1678 the Mahrattas had become a force in 
South India and between 1678-1680 were extending the 
sphere of their activities from the Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Balaghat in the north up to Trichinopoly in the far 
south, leaving Aurangzlb to carry on his struggle with 
^ivaji on the one side and Bijapur and Golkonda on the 
other, in the Deccan. 

To Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Mahratta affairs in 
Chikkadevaraja's Southern India, since ^ivaji’s departure 
jnovements, 1678. in November 1677, had become a 
(a) In the south- source of great concern, especially as 
regards the territorial integrity of the 
frontiers of Mysore in the south-east and the north 
and his own advance in those directions. Already 
there were signs of the beginnings of a contest for the 
mastery of the south as between Mysore and the 
Mahrattas, consequent on the gradual retirement of 
Bijapur and Golkonda from the political arena of South 
India, W’hile the shifting policy of Chokkanatha Nayaka 
of Madura was a contributory factor in the situation. 
In January 1678, Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, probably 
taking advantage of the state of affairs in Madura, 
proceeded to the east and laid siege to and took possession 
(from Ghatta-Mudaliar) of the forts of Andur and 
Kuntur, situated on the frontiers guarding the dominions 
of Madura.®'^ Then he marched on to Erode, pursuing 

56. Vide, on this section, Nayaks of Madura, pp. 178-181/281-285 ; also Letters 
to Fort St. George (1682), p. 28. “ Mudalagawdry Naique ” is “ Muddxi 
or Muttu Alagadri Nayaka,” another name of Minttnlinga Nayaka. 

57. Mys. Fho. Piir,,ll. 33 ; Annals, 1. 106 ; see also Kamala. Mahdt., 1, 130-131 ; 
Hasti. MdMt.,1, 77; Venkata. MaJiat., 1, 48-49; Saohohv. Nir., I, 53 
A. V. G,, III, 8, etc., referring to these ao^msitions, Of.. Wilks, I. 225, 
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and capturing its chief Akka Beddi, but subsequently 
pardoning him and accepting his submission.®® Eeferring, 
perhaps, to this movement of Chikkadevaraja, the Jesuit 
letter of 1678®® speaks of him as having entered the 
dominions of the Nayak of Madura “ ^without striking a 
blow ” and taken “possession of the only two fortresses 
which Madura had preserved till then in the north.” 
Again, in a letter to Fo7't St. George,^ Chokkanatha 
himself states that “ his brother not understanding how 
to govern the kingdom, did act in such a manner that 
the Naique of Misure [Mysore] took Madura, etc., 
places from us and gave Vollam [Vallam] castle to 
Eccojee [Ekoji] .” 

After securing his foothold in the south, Chikkadeva- 
raja turned his attention towards the 
ib) In the north. north, taking the forts of Chikka- 
totlagere and Koratagere (in February - 
March 1678) and protecting the chiefs thereof, who 
submitted to him.®^ This was followed by the siege of 
Magadi and the settlement of contribution due 
by its chief Mummadi-Kempe-Gauda.®® Next Chikka- 
devaraja proceeded to the Maddagiri-sime, then 
in charge of chieftains by name Timmappa Gauda 
and Bamappa Gauda. The impregnable and celebrated 
fort of Maddagiri was bombarded and taken, during 
May- June 1678, Then followed the siege and capitula- 
tion of Kudur, Virannana-durga, the peak of Maddagiri 
{Maddagiriya-JcumbM) and Hosur (in the neighbourhood 
of 8h‘a), between June-July.®® At Hosur, Chikkadevaraja 

58. Kamala. MaMi.,1, 132; Hasti. ; Bhag. Gl. Tl. I, 63. 

59. See in Nayalcs of Madurai p. 284: Andr4 Preire to Paul Oliva, 

60. ierters to Port ;S'^. George (1682), p. 23: Letter dated March 8, 1682— 
Chokkanatha Nayaka to William Gyfford (Governor of Fort St. Ge.orgii). 

61. Mys. Dho. Fiir., 11.34; Kamald. Mahat.,li 148; see also and compai-e 
Annals,!. 106. 

62. Annals, 1. llQ-111. 

63. Mys. Dho. Fur,, II, 33-36; of. Armais, 1. 106 ; see also Kamala. Mahdt., 
I,’ 139, 143-146; Masti. Mahat-i I, 82S9 ; MaMt., 1,40; Venkata. 
MaMt.,1, 50 ; SaGhelkU. mr.iliMi my A. V. O., HI, 82 (gloss ) ; G. Bi., 
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met with opposition from the Mahratta forces of Ekoji, 
commanded by his Prime Minister Yasavanta Eao 
{Ekojiya Mahd-jp7'adhania-nenisiwa Yasava7ita-Iidvii) ; 
the Mahrattas were, however, put to rout, Yasavanta 
Eao himself sustaining the loss of his nose at the hands 
of the Mysoreans.®^ In August, Channaraya-durga and 
Manne-kolala, and in September- October 1678, the peak 
of Midagesi {MidageH-Jcumbhi) , Bijjavara, Gundumale- 
durga and Bhutipura, were successively besieged and 
captured.® The acquisition of this chain of impregnable 
hill-forts made the sphere of influence of Mysore practi- 
cally coterminous with Sivaji’s ancestrah possession of 
Sira in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat ® 

Evidently, during 1679-1680, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power. A 
copper-plate grant,'^'^ dated in 1679, 
while incidentally repeating, and 
referring to, his conquests from the beginning of his 
reign up to 1678, speaks of him as wielding the sceptre 
of an Empire {smirdjyam pratipddayan) . Another,®® 


p. 69 j m. Go., pp. 39, 70, 37, vv. 66-66, 47, vr. 6-6, 62, w. 1-2 ; J/. C., Ill 
(1) Sr. 161 (1679), p. 119 (Text)— referring to Ohikkadevaraja’s conqnests 
and ac(iuisitions during 167a Cf. Wilks, I. 226-226; also 111, f.n. 1 
(Editorial note), identifying “Mudgerry” of Wilks with Mudgere ! 
In keeping with the context, the place Hosur, referred to, has to be 
identified with the extant village of that name in the Sira taluk (see 
List of Villages, 69) and not with Hosilr in the present Salem district. 

64. See SachcM.'Nir., I, 69, 61 ; Tri. Tat, ff.l6, 18; A. V. G., II, 13, III. 9, 
65, 101, 114 and 123 (gloss), 166, 172, IV, 2, etc. ; G. Bi., p. 2, vv. 6-8, 
p. 4; Gi. Go., p. 63, v. 12, 66, v. 13; also E. G., Ill (1) Sr. 14, U. 69-70, 
and Mys. List. Suppl. Vol., My. 115, 1. 90— echoing the event of 1678 in 
relation to Yasavanta Eao’s affair. According to these sources, YaSa- 
vanta Eao {Jasavata) was a deputy of Ekoji at Hosur in the Karnatak- 
Bijapur-Balaghat, and Chikkadevaraja’s achievement of 1678 was a 
distinct siiocess over the Adil Shah of Bijapur in general and the 
Mahrattas and local Piilegars in particular. 

65. Vide references cited in f.n, 63 s«pm. 

66. Cf. Wilks, I. 106, His view that the conquests of Chikkadevaraja 

present little interest or demand no particular explanation,” is unten- 
able in the light of the sources utilised here. ■ 

67. E. G., Ill (1) Sr. 151, p. 119 (Text). 

08, Jlid., Bangalore List Sujipl. Fol, Bn, 14d, 11. 1S~22, 33-34, 98. 
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the Garani coppe7’-plate grant, dated in 1680, refers, 
among other things, to Chikkadevaraja’s victory over all 
his enemies ijita niJchila ripun), to his prowess on 
the field ijbhnja-viryanala-mdjirangahe) and the dust 
caused by the march of his forces {yatsmddhuli pall 
ghanatara patanaih) ; it does also echo Chikkadevaraja’s 
conquests in the north (in the Maddagiri-Biijavara-sime) 
and speaks of him as having been seated on the throne 
of Mysore in Seringapatam, bearing the burden of 
imperial sovereignty ( . . . Ba^igapurydm . . . 

Mahlsura-simhdsanastha . . . sdmrdjya-iriya- 

indvahan). Other sources® point to his having performed 
the sixteen great gifts {shoda^a-mahdddnajigalam madi) 
and to his having been secure in his claim to suzerainty 
as “ Sultan of Hindu kings ” {Hindurdya-suratdnam^ or 
suratrdnam) and “Emperor of the south and of the 
Karnataka country ” {Dakshinadilc-GhakravarH, Karnd- 
iaka-Ghakravarti, Dakshinadikchakravanimanda^iam) , 
during c. 1676>1680. The imperial idea was a living 
force in the practical politics of the times and Mysore, 
under Chikkadevaraja, was fast completing the process 
of giving adequate expression to it — a process which, 
as we have seen,’'® tended first to manifest itself as far 
back as 1663, if not as early as 1642. 

On April 6, 1680, 6ivaji died and was succeeded by 
his son Sambhaji {&amh}m, Bdinhdji) 
affSrieeoSr sovereignty of the Mahratta 

possessions in the Deccan and the 
Karnatak, with Haraji, the lieutenant of ^ivaji, in charge 
of Gingee, Sambhaji soon found himself drawn into a 
struggle with the Sidi of Jinjira, Aurangzib and the 
English factors at Surat. Ekdji continued as ruler of 

69. KamaU. MaMt., I, 149, 152-154 Oha., col. ; YM. MaMt., II, ff. 27 ; 

Gliihkadavend/ra-Vam., Sri. Mdli&t., II, 44-46; C. Yam., 166; 

G. Vi., IV, 51; AfiTi. Santi. atASalya., col, ; Bachchfi . Nir., 1, 60; also 
m. 0., HI (1) Sr. 14, a. 63-66; Mys. Dist. Suppl. VoL, My. 115, 11. 83-85 
and 433. ■ ■ 

70. A7ite, Ohs. VIII and X. . ■ 
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Tanjore, retaining his hold on the distant of 

Bangalore, Hoskdte, Sira and other places in the 
Karnatak-Bijapnr-Balaghat.” Ikkeri, alarmed by the 
advance of Mysore in the sonth-east and the north and 
by the latter’s claim to supremacy in the Karnatak, 
began her aggressions, taking Kadur, Banavar, Hassan 
and Belur, and safeguarding her southern frontiers against 
further encroachments from Mysore, between 1680-1681 
(Baudri-Durmati) P These activities on the part of 
Ikkeri were facilitated to a considerable extent by the 
absence from Seringapatam of a major portion of the 
Mysore army under Dalavai Kumaraiya, engaged as the 
latter was before Trichinopoly in the distant south 
during the period. 

Since 1678 Ghokkanatha Nay aka of Madura had been 
Mysore and the smarting under the tyranny of Eustam 
South, 1680-1686 : Khan, the usurper-c ommander. 

The fight tor Muttulinga Nayaka, brother of 
Supremacy. Ghokkanatha, having retired to the 

Tanjore country, Eustam Khan, we learn,"^^ made himself 
so powerful that he began altogether to ignore the ruling 
family in Madura. Thereupon Ghokkanatha made an 
attempt to shake off Eustam’s yoke. Disappointed in 
his dealings with ^antaji, he turned for help to the 
Maravas and Ghikkadevaraja of Mysore. He sent 
word to Kumaraiya, the Mysore general, about the 
Dalavai Kumaraiya middle of 1680.’’^ This was doubt- 
iu Trichinopoly, 1680- less a good opportunity for Mysore, 
having advanced up to Madura already 
by 1678. The objective of Mysore now became clear, 
Dalavai Kumaraiya, marching at the head of a strong 

71, J, Sarkar, Shivdji, p. 429, and Aurangeih, tV. 231-232, 239-999, V. 62-63 ; 
also IVsi/a/cs o/ATadura, pp. 180-182 and 285-290. 

72. Ke. N. V., IX. 134-136, v. .13 and f.n, 1 and 2, at p. 134. 

13. Leiiers to Fort St. George oitadL in Lit, 60 supra. 

74, Ibid. The letter refers to Kumaraiya as “ genei'al named Comariah,” 
Though dated March 8, 1682, it actually reflects the affairs of the period 
1680-1682, 
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army, attacked Trichinopoly/® Bustam Khan, says the 
Jesuit letter,'^® “ enticed by the enemy, made an imprudent 
sally, fell into an ambuscade and lost nearly all cavalry 
in it.” Rustam’s inability to conduct the defence of 
Trichinopoly soon led to a plot among Chokkanatha’s 
devoted friends, resulting in his (Rustam’s) overthrow 
and massacre with his followei-sJ"^ Dalavai Kumaraiya 
and the Maravas succeeded in quelling Bustam Khan’s 
forces ; Chokkanatha was freed from the latter’s tyranny 
and he was grateful to Mysore for his hard- won freedom. 
He jubilantly announced his liberation to the (Governor 
and Council at Madras, stating (in his letter to Fort Bt. 
George dated March 8, 1682)'^® and the Naique of 

Misure [Mysore] are now good friends.” 

Chokkanatha was, however, it would appear, entirely 
mistaken in his belief. D a 1 a v a i 
Kumaraiya would not so easily let gO' 
his hold on him as he seemed to 
imagine. Indeed, since' 1680 
Kumaraiya had been steadily pressing 
his demand for the arrears of contribution due by Madura 
to Mysore,®® and, according to a family manuscript,®^ he is 
stated to have made a vow not to appear before 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar until he had taken Trichinopoly. 
About the end of March 1682, Chokkanatha, having 

75. See Annals,!. 113. According to this source, the Mysore army under 

Dalavai Kumaraiya and other generals of repute was before Trichinopoly 
during 1680-1682, for the collection of arrears of contribution from Madura 
(due since 1667-1668). In the light of the Fort St. George letter above 
referred to, Chokkanatha’s requisition for help from Mysore in 1680 
seemed to offer a tempting chance for the realization of Chikkadevariiia’s 
ambition. See also Mys. Buj. Oha., 28, referring to the Mysorean 
expedition to Trichinopoly. For a critical notice of the actual date of the 
Mysorean siege of Trichinopoly, vide f.n. 82 mfra. ' • ' 

76. See in Ndyaks of Madura, pp. 286-287 : Andrd Freire to Paul Oliva, 1682. 

77. IWiZ; also pp. 181-182. > . • 78. f.n. 73 su^ro.. 

79. Ibid. 80. Tide i.u.lH suimi, 

81. Referred to by Wilks, I. 114^16. But there is no evidence in support of 
Wilks’s dating of Dalavai Kumaraiya’s siege of Trichinopoly in leOd— 
vide, on this point, f.n. 82 ««/«. ; also Appendix VI— (1). 


Trichinopoly, the 
objective of southeim 
advance of Mysore; 
its siege, o. March - 
May, 1682. 
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realised the gravity of the situation, turned for help to 
the Mahrattas and found himself surrounded by four 
large armies led, respectively, by Dalavai Kumaraiya, the 
Maravas, Haraji (Arasumalai), the general of Sambhaji, 
and Ekoji.®^ 

The southern advance of Mysore as far as Madura and 
Trichinopoly during 1678-1680 had 
raUas^°X 680 -i 682 ^^*^^^' l>ecome a source of considerable alarm 
to the Mahrattas, threatening as it did 
the safety of their possessions in the Karnatak and South 
India. Already between 1680-1681, a combination of 
the Mahrattas under Haraji, Dadaji, Jaitaji and other 
generals had laid siege to the fort of Dharmapuri (in the 
east of Mysore) for a period of eight months and, being 
repulsed by the Mysoreans, had raised the .siege and 
been forced to retire southwards, taking their stand in 
Samyaminlpattanam (southern Dharmapuri).®^ Early in 
1682, Haraji and Bkoji had greater cause for anxiety^ 
Kumaraiya having stood before the walls of Trichinopoly 
itself. They were, therefore, obliged to proceed thither 
on pretence of helping Chokkanatha, but their real 
motive was “ to repulse the army of Mysore whose 


Q2, Nayaks of Madura, p. 287 (Letter) ; see also p. 182. Satyanatha Aiyar 
places the Mysorean siege of Trichinopoly about 1680 (Ibid, p. 181). In 
the light of the Jesuit letter of 1682 (Ibid, pp. 287-288), read with reference 
to the Letter to Fort St, George (vide f .n. 60 supra) , the siege seems to 
have taken place subsequent to March 1682. Although Kumaraiya was 
before Trichinopoly in 1680 (vide f.n. IB supra), the interval of about 
two years between 1680-1682 was, as we have seen (vide f.n. 7d supra), 
occupied by diplomatic relations between Madura and Mysore. So that 
we may approximately place the actual date of the Mysorean siege of 
Trichinopoly between c. March-May 1682. Cf. J. Sarkar, referring to tho 
siege in March 1683 (AMmwgajh, V. 63) — which requires revision. S. K. 
Aiyangar, in the Sources (p. 312, f.n.), cites Nelson’s Manual of Madura 
referring, on the authority of a Mackengio Ms., to the siege of Trichino- 
poly by Dalavai Kumaraiya of Mysore along with Sivaji and Venkoji, 
and to Kumaraiya’s defeat and forced retirement to Mysore at the hands 
of Sivaji. It is difficult to accept Nelson’s authority being apparently a 
later and erronemts version.' The siege, as we have shown, actually took 
place in 1682, i.e., about two years after ^ivaji’s death (1680). 

83. See A. V. C,, III, 97 (with gloss) and SachcJia, Nir., I, 59 ; also see f.n, 91 
in/m, for details about the MahraMa generals. 
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proximity they feared, and take possession of all the 
dominions of Madura.”®^ Trichinopoly thus became a 
bone of contention as between Mysore and the Mahrattas, 
the Maravas taking part in the struggle only “to get 
their share of pillage.”®® 

Before commencing hostilities, however, Dalavai 
Kumaraiya'B Kumaraiya, “realizing that it was 
negotiations. impossible foi* him to resist such armies 

(a) With chokka- with troops SO inferior in number,” 
says the Jesuit letter,®® “ offered peace 
to the Nayak, promising to preserve his kingdom for him 
and re-establish the successors of the ancient Nayaks of 
Tanjore and G-ingi.” Whatever might have been the 
ulterior motive of the Dalavai in making these proposals, 
the wisest course for Chokkanatha “ would undoubtedly 
have been to make a league with the king of Mysore ” 
against the Mahrattas.®'^ Instead, he only joined the 
latter “to fight and destroy the allies whom he had 
called to his help.”®® Chokkanatha, however, could 
neither count on the support of the Mahrattas nor was 
he capable himself of “ a project which required courage 
and noble determination.” ®® Indeed the situation seemed 
to demand prompt action on his part but “ he was 
pleased to remain idle spectator of a struggle which must 
decide as to who among these competitors would be his 
master and the possessor of his dominions.” 

Kumaraiya’s negotiations with Chokkanatha having 
thus proved futile, he made in turn 
overtures to Haraji, the Mahratta 
general, offering him “large sums of 
money to corrupt his fidelity and pledge him to retire to 
Gingi,” ®^ Obviously he hoped, by these negotiations, to 
gain time to enable Ohikkadevaraj a Wodeyar in Seringa- 


(&) With the Mah- 
rattas. 


84. NCiyaks of Madura, p. 287 {Letter cited in f.n. 76 supra). 

85. Ibid. m. Ibid. 81. Ibid, 

m, Ibid, mi Ibid. 90.. Ibid. 

91 . im,v^m. 
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patam “ to send him help which he had applied for,” 
but his letters “ fell into the hands of his rivals, who, 
sacrificing the interests and glory of- the prince and of 
their country to their personal jealousy, had kept away 
these despatches to ruin the general.” 

Meanwhile, in or about April 1682,®® a section of the 
Mahratta cavalry led by Dadaji, J aitaji 
Mahratta iuvasion and Nimbaji among others, taking 
advantage of the absence of the Mysore 
army from Seringapatam and of the 
serious predicament of Dalavai KumM’aiya at Trichinopoly, 
moved on from the east and the north of Mysore.®^ 
Entering the interior of the country (ola-nddam ^poliha ) , 
they encamped in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, 
on the fields of Kottatti and Honnalagere (Kottatti- 
simdntare, Ponnalagere-prdnte) y and, by their predatory 
activities, plunged the countryside in abject terror and 
confusion, threatening the safety of the capital city 
itself.® It was a trying situation. At a moment when 
Dalavai Kumaraiya was himself in absolute need of 
reinforcements, an express message from Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar was received at Trichinopoly, directing his 
officers, as a temporary measure, to dispatch a major 

92. Ibid. ' 

93. Vide Appendix VI — (1), for a detailed notice of the evidence in support of 
this date as against Wilks’s date, 1696. 

9d. Se& Annals, I. 113-114: Mys. B&j. Gha., 29; also texts cited in f.n. 95 
and 99 infra ; cf . Wilks, 1. 114. The names of the Mahratta generals 
are found variously mentioned in these local sources as Dadaji, Dadoji, 
Dadaji-Kakade •, Jaitaji, Jaitaji‘Kdtaka,J'aiiaji‘Kclkade, JaUaji-Gh&t, 
Jeje-GJiat, 3 ayajl-Glidt Nimbaji-G7iSi, Bimbo ji-Ghat, etc. Wilks (l.o.) 
mentions only two of these generals as “Jngdeo Ghautkee ” and 
“ Ninibajee Ghautkee.” We, however, refer to them by their actual 
names, leaving aside the suffixes. Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji were 
some of ^ivaji’s cavalry officers {^ivaji'Vdji>sSnadhipa, smianigal), who 
had lately succeeded to the leadership of Sambhaji’s army 0amb]iuj^- 
muMiya-HSnam)—s(io Mbh. S&nti., col.; SachcM. Nir.,U. 121; C. Bi., 
pp. 4, 58; Gi. Gu., pp. 38, 69. 

96. A.V.G., IV, 8 (with gloss) ; SachcJm, Nir., I, 69; also Sahala-Vaid. Sam- 
(c. 1714-1720), p. 3. See also and compare Annals, I. 114, and Mys, 
Raj, Gha., l.o. Kottatti and Honnalagere are two extant vjll 9 ,ges iju the 
taluk-— see List of Milages, 92t . 
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portion of the Mysore army nnder Doddaiya (nephew of 
Knmaraiya) and other deputies to the relief of Seringa- 
patam leaving only a handful of troops with Kumaraiya 
to push through the siege of Trichinopoly.^® Forthwith 
a strong detachment, commanded by Doddaiya, left for 
Mysore, marching rapidly through the Kaveripuram 
passes.'^'^ Doddaiya, under special instructions from 
Chikkadevaraja, proceeded against the Mahrattas, making 
a surprise night-attack on their camp and stupefying 
them by means of the illumination of torches carefully 
fastened to the horns of the oxen of the transport corps 
(two to three thousand in number) under him. The 
Mahrattas found themselves placed in an unfavourable 
situation and could do nothing as the animals were being 
scattered against them in all the directions by their 
opponents who were joined by fresh parties from Seringa- 
patam. Unable,, further, to cope with the Mysoreans 
advancing from behind the array of the oxen, they began 
to take to flight in utter panic.®® ; A thick fight followed. 
The Mahrattas were put to utter rout amidst great loss 
in their ranks ; their camp was plundered of its all — 
horses, elephants, treasures, insignias and other belong- 
ings; Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji were themselves 
captured and slain on the battle-field, their noses, ears 
and limbs being cut off ; the head of Dadaji was paraded 
in the army {mandiyol mereyisi) and those of Jaitaji 
and Nimbaji were presented as trophies before Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar and later displayed on the Mysore 
Gate of the fort of Seringapatam.®® 

96. Annals, l.c. ; of. Wilks, I. 114*115. Wilks (I. 115) speaks of Doddaiya 
as the “ son” of Kumaraiya. The Annals (l.c.) loosely refei’s to him as 
maga, which literally means “ son, ” but Doddaiya was actually a 
nepheiu of Dalavai Kumaraiya, i. a., second son of Mx3ppiiia-K«nfcaiya of 
Kajale, a cousin brother of Kumaraiya — vide section on Domestic life, 
in Oh. XVI ; also Table XIII. 

07. Ihid’, cf. Wilks,I.im \ 98. I. 114-115; cf. Wilks, I. 116-117. 

00. Il>id, I. 115; Mgs. Mdj-, also Mhh. ^anti,, ool. ; Sachrjiu. Nir., 

1,59-61; Tri.Tat„it Vl.lQi A.F.O., I, 32-23, II, .U, 12,14, 19-20, III, 
5, 34, 56, 57, 59,73, 86,133, 180, 183484, IV, 4, 8 (with gloss), 11, etc.; O.Bi. 




The Mysore^ate of the Seringapatam Fort-A front view. 
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Almost simultaneously the position of Dalavai 
Kumaraiya at Trichinopoly was 
Kumaraiya’s becoming critical in the extreme, 
nopoly, c. May 1682. With limited resources at his command 
and “ receiving neither reinforcements 
nor reply to his letters,” he was, we learn, “ obliged to 
seek safety in honourable retreat.” Accordingly, says 
the J esuit letter, “ He ordered the cavalry corps to 
feign a movement to attract the attention of the enemies, 
to engage them as long as possible, and then flee with 
full speed towards Mysore ; while he himself would take 
advantage of this diversion to escape, with his infantry, 
in an opposite direction and thus save his army. But 
the Moghuls [Here read Mahrattas] would not allow 
themselves to be put on the wrong scent ; for a long time 
past their self-conceit and audacity had been increasing 
by the inaction of Kumara Eaya [Kumaraiya] , which 
revealed to them his weakness and their strength ; they 
kept close to his army and none of his actions could 
escape them. Thus, when the cavalry effected its 
movement, they followed it very calmly without inviting 

p. 2, V. 6 and pp. 4, 68; <3*. Go., p. 63, v. 12, pp. 38, 69; Sakala-Vaid. 

Sam., pp. 2-4; E.O., III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 66-67, 69-70; Mys. JDisi. 

Suppl. 7oZ., My. 115 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 86-88, 90-92; III (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 

IL 75-76 — referring to and echoing the detail? of the exploit. Of. Wilhs, I. 

117. The actual expressions used in the inscriptions (1.0.) are : 
Bamatmana-yacLajayat Khara-Eushanadyatn 
Bahahah Tmlam tadupakUpta Marata-varslmian | 
Baduji-Jaiiaji-imiklmmfiMiitFanchavaiyah 
Praptam nihanii saJmrU-Ghikadeva-ma'rtiJi \\ 


D&doji-hJiidi-Jaitajl, . . . sarv&nga-nasachidi 

Ohikadevaraja-nrpatau yuddhdya baddhadarE \\. 

In the highly figurative poetical language of these texts, (Jhiklcadeva- 
raja Wodeyar’s achievement over the .Mahratta generals at Kottatti 
and Hounalagere is treated on an epic footing, being aptly compared to 
llama’s exploits over Khara and Dushana at Panohavati- This is 
evidently an index of the profound impression the event had left on 
Chikkadevaraja’s contemporaries. 

1.00. NayaJcs of Madura, p. 288 {Letter ) ; see also pp. 182-183. Of. authorities 
cited in f.n. 82 
101, Xbid. 
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a combat, reserving all their strength to crush the body 
of the army ; besides, this cavalry, demoralized by its sad 
position, could properly execute only the last part of the 
orders it had received; it did that wonderfully well, and 
with all the more facility, that the Moghuls [Mahrattas] 
did not wish to waste time in pursuit. Then, they fell 
on the infantry, and the combat was only a horrible 
butchery ; they found rich booty, the result of several 
years’ pillage, and made a large number of prisoners, 
among whom was Kumara Eaya [Kumaraiya] himself. 
The defeat and capture of this general, till then invincible, 
completed the joy and pride of Ara^umalai [Haraji]. 
Taking advantage of his glorious victory, he extended his 
conquests by driving the Mysoreans from all the provinces 
and from nearly all the citadels, which they had taken 
from the Nayak of Madura.” 

These reverses were too much for Dalavai Kumaraiya 
— then in his old age — to bear. The 

I®*'*®'-’ 

happened to him after his capture at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The probabilities are that 
he managed to obtain his release and returned to 
Seringapatam. Kor, on May 26, 1682 {Dunduhh% 
Vaiiakha ha. 30), we note,“^ he retired from the office 
of Dalavai and was succeeded for a short while (May 27- 
June 9, 1682} by Devaiya, and later by his nephew 
Doddaiya (June 10, 1682- June 11, 1690). 

Chikkadevaraja’s victory over the Mahrattas near 
Eeview of the Seringapatam, however, appeared to 
eveuts of o. April- counterbalance Dalavai Kumaraiya’s 
May 1682. reverses at Trichiuopoly. Indeed, 

while the latter meant a serious, though temporary, set- 


102. Awwafo, I. 116; Mys. BJm, Bair., I. 68; see also under Dalcwdis, in Oh. 
XII. Very little i.9 known of Dajavai Kumaraiya subsequent to his 
retirement in May 1682. It appears probable that he died shortly after. 
For details about the Kalale Family, vicle section on Domestic life in 
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back to the progress of Mysore in the south, the 
former tended to prevent the Mahrattas from 
having a permanent foothold in and near Mysore, and 
seemed not only to ensure the eventual sovereignty 
of the Karnataka country to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
but also to add to his prestige as the ruler of 
Mysore,“^ 

No sooner was the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
Mysore m. ikkeri, Overcome than another trouble appeared 
Goikonda and Sam- to engToss Chikkadevaraja’s attention, 
bhaji, June 1682. success of Chikkadevaraja in 

distant Madura (down to 1682) had induced a combination 
of those opposed to him. Ikkeri and Golkonda joined 
Sambhaji in contesting his aims and ambitions in the 
south. Accordingly Chikkadevaraja was, early in June 
1682, obliged to proceed in the north-west of Mysore to 
safeguard the frontiers against Ikkeri, whose activities 
during 1680-1681 had given him cause for alarm. At 
Banavar {Bdnapura) he met with a powerful combina- 
tion against him, headed by Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, 
the Qutb Shah of Golkonda and Sambhaji, the last 
then on his way to the south to join Ekoji and other 
Mahratta generals.^®® In the action that followed (at 


103. See A.F.C7., Ill, 136, 139 (with gloss) ; &lm Sahcila-yaid. Sam-, 4; 
Karniitalca-dS4amam Vijayalakshntl'n&faha-pradeSa-vfinisida, referring 
to the Karnataka country as the stage left open to the Goddess of Victory 
in the hands of Chikkadevaraja at the end of the exploit against the 
Mahrattas; Sangl, Gang&., ff. 9 and 10: AnyaSchakra MahlMra- 
r&jyamakhilwm Kant&taMyam ^lunah, etc., where Ka^Ipati-Papdi^®) ^ 
mid-eighteenth century commentator, interprets (Dalavai) Podd8'iya'’s 
victory over the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji and others) as implying 
the restoration of the sovereignty of Mysore, iii the Karnataka 
country. 

lOd. A. V. 0., Ill, 21; also E. 0., Ill (1) Sr. U (1686), 11. 6T-69 and 
72-74, echoing the events of 1682. For textual details, vide f.u, 106 
infra. 

106. See Nayaks of Madura, p. 289 {Letter), from which it would seem 
that Sambhaji was in South India by the middle of 1682. See also 
J. Sarkar, Aurangzll, IV. 281, refemng to Bambhaji’s predatory 
incursions in 1682 after the unfinished siege of Jinjira. Also text in f.n. 
IQ& infra. 
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Banavar), we glean, Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar achieved 
a distinct victory over his opponents. 

Boiled in his attempt against Mysore from the north- 
west, Sambhaji proceeded towards the 
My™o7e ^ast and sonth, taking possession of all 
and the South, June- the places conquered bv his general, 
August 1682. TT 1 X- ^ j. T. 

Haraji, who still continued to chase 
the Mysoreans. He was soon before Trichinopoly itself, 
attacking Chokkanatha Nayaka in his fortress. About 
June 16, 1682, Chokkanatha died in a fit of melancholy, 
“ frustrated in all his hopes ” of re-establishment by the 
Mahrattas, “ dispossessed of his dominions and all his 
treasures, abandoned by his troops and deprived of all 
resources.” In July 1682, he was succeeded by his son 
Muttu-Virappa Nayaka III (1682-1689), then aged 
fifteen.^®'^ From about July-August, the general political 
situation in South India, caused by Sambhaji ’s move- 
ments, W’as rather unfavourable for Mysore. In the fight 
for supremacy in the south, the scale had turned in 
favour of Sambhaji for the time being. The kingdom of 
Madura had been considerably reduced in extent ; Mysore 
had lost all her fortresses in the east and the south 
except some, including that of Madura, which she was 
striving to maintain with the help of the Maravas ; Bkoji 

106. A.V.G,, l.c. •. Miranta Samhu-Basavara | viadaviliHidanandu Bd^apura- 
(lohipSndrani ; also E. O., Ill (1) Sr. 14, l.o. : 

^ambhustamihita-vilcramah Kuiuba-mlid-saudiataSo hatha- 
dilckari-Basavupi dhikhrti-magddch'iji-re 'liojani \ 

VeMante-bata-Sambhu-Sdha-Basavd hhltd yadd lulcanii 
Soyani ^n-Chikadevaraja-m'pati-ssdlc^hd-nnriivmhdfeHih]] . 
Among other sources mentioning Chikkadovaraja’s exploit over 
Sambhaji are TH. I'dt., if. 13-14, _vv. 2-3: Kilde idir&da Btmwana 
niravane gedisi] kfide morededda Samhhnva viuridu viunyedisi', C. 
Scip., pp. 187-188, w. 2i3; 0. Hi., p. 1, v. 5: Sivaji-mta f^nmbhuji 
yclg(it/d-nurh2C-korbumamteUanegaida-7iadbhuta~par&kramadim Ghika- 
dPva-BhdvcLram\ p. ^ambJiGjiyani bhayarnavadol mulangisi \ and 
p. 39; Gt. Oi"., p. 19, v. 32, pp. 39, 70; also SachoM. Nir., I; 61-62; 
E. O., Mys. Dht. Suppl. Vol., My, 115 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 74-75, 88-90, 

' 91-95, repeating from Sr, 14. 

107. iVat/n7;so/ ifrtfZwra.,l.c.; also pp. 190-191. 
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was continuing his despotic rule in Tanjore ; Gingee had 
come under Sambhaji ; Sambhaji had become an impor-^ 
tant factor in the south of India, pursuing, as the Jesuit 
letter puts it, “ his conquests against Mysore, not only 
in the kingdom , of Madura, but even in the northern 
provinces, where he has taken several of its fortresses, all 
the province of Dharmapuri, and other neighbouring 
territories”; Golkonda and Ikkeri continued to be his 
allies, having both “ united against (the king of) Mysore 
(who is) regarded as the common enemy.” This 
shows the success that Mysore had attained thus far in 
the Madura country (down to 1682). The advance of 
Sambhaji proved the signal for a combination against 
Chikkadevaraja, And the fight for supremacy as between 
Mysore and the Mahrattas was fast becoming a live 
issue in the politics of Southern India. Chikkadevaraja, 
on his part, put up a persistent opposition to the 
pretensions of Sambhaji in the south: perhaps he also 
found it expedient to keep himself in touch with 
Aurangzlb, the Mughal Emperor, with a view eventually 
to frustrate the combination against Mysore. Indeed, 
Aurangzlb, who was at Aurangabad since March 1682,^® 
had, we learn,^^° already been much impressed with the 
news of the defeat inflicted by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
on the Mahratta generals near Seringapatam (c. April 
1682). Further, the Jesuit letter (of 1682) even speaks 
of the Mughal (Aurangzlb) as having been on the point 

108. Ihid, p. 290 {Letter). The reference here is to the triple alliance of 
Sambhaji, Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri and Qutb Shah against Mysoi'e, 
which was defeated by Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar early in June 1682. 

109. J. Sarkar, IV. 256. 

110. See Halcala-Vaid. Sam., p. 4: Mcvrutarol prasiddharugirdct. Jeje GMti 

muntada maJid-Mraram hadidu . . . KdrjiUiaka-deSamam Vijaya- 

lahslimt-nataharpradMa-veniaida jaya-v&rteyam MldmarangajShu- 
FCidushaha munt&da hhuTmSvara-rellarum bMpu-bhapendu kuiyyetU 
TcondadiiUire, referring to Emperor Aurangzlb and other monarchs as 
having showered their encomiums on Chikkadevaraja at the news of his 
exploit over the celebrated Mahratta generals, i.e,, I)adaji, Jaitaji, 
Nimbaji and others, See also Annals, 1. 115, 
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of “ sending a formidable army against Sambogi 
[Sambliaji] at the request of Mysore,” 

Tbe proffered or expected help, however, never came, 
involved as Aurangzlb was in his 
struggle with Bijapur.^^^ Aurangzib 
thus lost a great opportunity of actively 
befriending one who had proved so useful an ally in the 
realization of his own aims and ambitions against the 
Mahrattas and that without so much as asking for it. A 
timely pact with Chikkadevaraja would have helped him 
as much as it would have paved the way for a friendly 
adjustment between the Imperial Mughal as the ruler 
of the north and Chikkadevaraja as the ruler of the south. 
But Aurangzib’s character and state-craft were such that 
high political achievement was as far from him as the sky 
in the heavens is to the man on mother Earth below. By 
about the end of 1682 the war between Madura and My- 
sore had come to an end, but in 1683 Sainbhaji’s presence 
in the south contributed to a continuance of disturbed 
conditions in it. The kingdom of Madura was parcelled 
out into five portions occupied, respectively, by the Nayak 
of Madura, the king of Mysore, the Maravas, Sambhaji and 
Ekoji.^^^ And Sambhaji, it would seem, was the foremost 
to take advantage of this state of affairs to dispute, in 
particular, the claim of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for supre- 
macy in South India. With that end in view he began to 
wage a systematic war of aggression against Mysore, from 
the east and the south. About the close of 1683, Chikka- 
devaraja’s political position in these directions was at a 
low ebb. The Jesuit letter of that year thus sums up the 
then situation “ The power of the king of Mysore 
in Madura begins to grow weak, because, violently 
attacked in his own dominions by the troops of Sambogi, 

111. Nayalm of Madura, 1.0, 112. Sarkar, o. <5. , IV. 300-303, 

113. See in N&yalca of Madurai^. 291 ; JeaiJ cle Britto to Paul Oliva, 1683 ; 
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he cannot sustain and reinforce the armies he had sent to 
those countries. The provinces he bad conquered there 
>shake off his yoke gradually to claim their independence, 
or become attached to some one of the princes who have 
partitioned the shreds of the kingdom, once so flourish- 
ing, among themselves.” The letter shows that Chikka- 
devaraja was unable to consolidate his conquests in the 
south. The position of ascendency gained in Madura- — 
as its protector — against the Mahrattas was in great 
jeopardy, especially with the advent of Sambhaji. The 
vassals of Madura, subdued at great cost by Chikkadeva- 
raja, were breaking away from allegiance and the gains 
made were slipping out of his hands. The position grew 
worse between 1683-1686. “ In the south, the petty 

rajas, once vassals of Madura,” says a Jesuit letter 
“ continue to shake off the yoke of Mysore, too weak to 
preserve her conquests ; the Thieves {i.e., Kalians) and 
the Maravas make a war of brigandage against the troops 
of Ekoji ; Sambogi mercilessly conducts war against the 
king of Mysore, whose dominions he is invading, and is 
strongly helped by the revolts of the inhabitants against 
their own sovereign.” Chikkadevaraja found that 
while the subjugated vassals of Madura were breaking 
away from him, Bambhaji’s invasion had caused difficul- 
ties for him nearer home. No doubt the Maravas and 
Kalians kept Ekoji’s forces at bay, but they cared more 
for plunder than for keeping the enemy off their master’s 
territories. According to the Jesuit letter above quoted, 
it would seem that Chikkadevaraja, “ to provide for the 
expenses of the war,”^® had tried to augment his revenue 
and adopted steps which brought him into conflict with 
his subjects “ in the eastern provinces of his domi- 
nions.” What followed, will be found treated in the 
sequel and it will suffice here to state that the lack of 

115. Ibid, p. 292: Louis de Mello to Hoyelle, 1686, 

IIQ, Ibid, Wl. IUd, 118. Fide Oh, XV below. 
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resources in men and money came in the way, for the time 
being, of the realization of his hopes in the south. He, 
however, appears to have made a supreme effort to raise 
the treasure required to replenish his war-ohest. The 
measures he was advised to take were evidently such as 
not merely to help him to attain the objective he aimed at 
but also to give occasion to his Minister resorting to means 
for giving effect to them, which proved both unpopular and 
impolitic. This apart, soon there was a change in the 
tide of affairs. About July 1686, the mutual interests 
of Chikkadevaraja and Sambhaji seem to have demanded 
a political adjustment. Hard pressed in their home- 
lands by the Mughal Emperor, the Mahrattas in the 
south were ready to agree to any terms. Their chronic 
need was money and a little of that rare, but valuable, 
commodity was enough to induce Sambhaji to retire.^^^ 
The Mahrattas indeed made a virtue of their necessity. 
Their withdrawal, though a timely one for Chikkadevaraja, 
was forced on them by the pressure of Mughal arms on 
the Deccan. Since 1684, Aurangzlb had been busy mobi- 
lising his resources to crush the Shahi states of Bijapur 
and G-olkonda on the one side and the Mahrattas on the 
other. On September 12, 1686, he succeeded in reducing 
Bijapur, and the Mughal arms were preparing to pene- 
trate the country south of the Krishna as far as the 
Karnatak-Bij apur-Balaghat.^^“ 

Meanwhile Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was rapidly 
Boiiiiodpo»ti<,.io( recovering from the effects of the 
Chikkadevaraja, disasti’ous wars with Sambhaji. Those 
wars had, it is true, considerably 

119. C. Bi., p. A : Mattam& ^aTiihhSjiffe kappavittum kvtamam kalipi. 
Here Vcapptt cannot be literally taken to mean tribute. In keeping with 
the in-otracted political relations between Mysore and the Mahrattas 
during 1682-1686, some diplomacy must be understood to have been at 
work, which resulted in the Mahrattas being ultimately bought off by 
Chikkadevariija Wodeyar to ensure peace and security in the country. 
Hence the expressions. 

120. J. Sarkar, Aimmgsib, IV. 286-299, 308-323, 340-352, V. 54, 56; also 

Wilks, l.m. ' ■ ; ; 
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diminislied his authority and prestige in the south and 
the east of Mysore, hut they had hardly affected his 
claims to supremacy in the Karnatak ever since the 
defeat he had inflicted on Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri 
(June 1682). Indeed, as Orme observes, he was, in 
1684, looked upon as the “ most ancient and considerable ” 
of the several Eajas in the country of Mysore. About 
the close of 1686, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had become 
not only firm in his position as the sovereign of Mysore 
but also an imperial authority in the south. The 
Seringqpatam Temple copper-plate grant (dated November 
19, 1686)^^^ seems to echo this fact when it gives him 
imperial titles and speaks of him as ruling in peace 
from the capital city of Seringapatam. 

The Mughal, however, soon tried to take the place of 
Mysore vs Mu- Mahratta in the south. The respite 
ghais : Maroh-May wliich Mysore enjoyed therefore proved 
only a short one. In March 1687, a 
detachment of the Mughal army under KhasTm Khan 
marched by way of Penukonda towards Tumkur.^^^ 
At this news, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar proceeded thither. 
Tumkur was promptly prevented from falling into the 
hands of the Mughals and, during April-May, Ghikka- 
devaraja succeeded in taking from Ekoji Chiknayakana- 
halli, Kandikere and Tyamagondlu^^^ — places which 
appear to have been lost to Mysore during the warfare of 
1682-1686. These acquisitions doubtless meant the 
dwindling of Ekoji’s power in the Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Balaghat while they helped to strengthen the position of 

121. Historical Fragments, p. 141. 

122. E. G., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 11. 86-90 : Birudmtemharaganda Uhaiiha-vira 
Sriman-mahar&jddhiraja-raja'paramiMvara prauilhapratcq)<i-na.pridima- 
vira-narapati ^ri-Ghikadeva-Maiharaja Odeyarayya-navaru ^riranga^ 
paita/nadaUu ratna-simhasanarudharagi sukhadim prithvl-sdmrdjyam 
gaiyviittiralu ... 

123. See Sarkar, o.c., V. 64, 56, ..referring to the beginnings of Mughal 
penetration into the Karnatak in 1687 ; also Mys. DJio, Fur., II. 36-37 ; 
of. AnnaU, I. 106-107 ; Wilks, I. 226, 

J24. Mys. Dho, Fdr., l.c. ; see e^lso and compare Annals and Wilks, l.o. 

20 
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Mysore as a serious competitor witli the Mugiials for 
the remaining possessions of Bijapur in that region. 
With the increasing influence and power of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, E k o j i 
exceedingly difficult, about 
1687. ’ this time, to maintain his jahgw of 

Bangalore from distant Tanjore. He 
accordingly proposed to sell it to Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar for rupees three lakhs. A vakU was sent from 
the court of Tanjore to Seringapatam to conduct the 
negotiations. Chikkadevaraja, having completed the 
transaction, was about to take possession of Baugalore.^^® 
Meanwhile, Khasim Khan, advancing with the Mughal 
detachment, had occupied the place, finally hoisting the 
imperial flag over the fort on July 10, 1687.^^® Almost 
simultaneously the Mahrattas, with a detachment under 
Haraji (Governor of Gingee), Ke^ava-Triyambak-Pant 
and ^antaji (Generals of Sambhaji) , were also on their 
way thither but, on finding that they had been forestalled 
by Khasim Khan, retired without opposition to the 
Karnatakd^'^ At this juncture, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
stood before the walls of Bangalore. A fight took place 
between the forces of Mysore and the Mughal troops, in 
which the latter were thoroughly put to rouH^® 

126, Annals, I. 110; see also and compare Baj. Kath., XII. 482 (referring to 
the transaction without, however, mentioning the date), and Wilks, I. 

109- 110. Also see f.n. 181 infra, 

126. Mys. Dho, Pur., II, 38: Prahhav<i, Nijaj-Zsliddha^u.l\', see also Annals, 
1.0. Orme {Historical Fragments, pp. 165-166) places the suri’ender of 
Bangalore to Khasim Khan, early in August 1687 ; Wilhs (I. LIO), about 
July 1687 ; Sarkar (o. c., V. 54-66, f.n.) would fix it on June 10, or July 
10, 1687. The authority of the Mys. Dho. Pur is preferred here as the 
more specific. Again, in the light of other sources we have here referred 
to, it is rather hard to accept the ineaning of the text of the Persian Ms., 
.suggested by Sarkar {Ibid, 55-56, f.n.), vis., that in tbe surrender of 
Bangalore “ the Mughal General was aided by the chief of Seringapatam, 
the enemy of Shivaji's house.” 

127. Orme, l.o, ; Wilks, l.o. ; Sarkar, o.c., V. 55-56 (compared) . 

128. AimaU, I. 110; see also references cited in f.n. 130 infra ; cf. Wilks, I. 

110- 111 , referring to ChikkadevarSja’s final acquisition of Bangalore by 
purchase from Khasim Khan, for which there is no evidence— -'ride also 
f.n. 131 
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and Chikkadevaraja took possession of Bangalore on 
July Indeed we have the unanimous testimony 

of the contemporary texts, significantly pointing to 
this repulse of the Mughals by Chikkadevaraja and his 
wresting of Bangalore from them. The ultimate delivery 
of Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, however, 
it would seem,^^^ effected by Khasim Khan under an 
amicable arrangement, by which,, while Chikkadevaraja 
was for all practical purposes recognised as the legitimate 
owner of the place, Khasim Khan himself, relieved from 
the necessity of maintaining a large detachment for its 
occupation, secured its use as a point of communication 
for Mughal arms in South India. On the completion of 
this arrangement, Khasim Khan retired to Sira, where 
he remained as the Mughal Governor (Faujddr)}^^ 
Thus, with the acquisition of Bangalore, the kingdom of 

129. Mys, Dho. Far,, l.c. : Frahhava, NiJa~AshadJia, hi. 15 ; see also Annals, 
1.0. j of. WiVks (I. Ill), placing the delivery of Bangalore to Chikka- 
devaraja in July 1687. 

130. A, 7. 0., Ill, 118, 130, 180 and 184 (with gloss): Mogalar ..... 
savari sade hadidw, manidar Mogalar •, odida Mogalara padeyam; 
MogaZa-Mardiaryanjuvaporardyar rdyaraltu, avaram jayisirpa Chika 
devardyam Bdyan ; also Saehchfi, Nir,, ff. 122 ; 0, Bi,, p. 69; Gd. Go,, pp. 
39, 70: Sdhaji-mukha-Marutanrpa-rdjadhdnlkrtd-blMngura-Bengaldr- 
harana — referring to Ohikkadevaraja’s acquisition by force of arms of 
Bangalore, the capital of Shahji {Sdhaji), the Mahratta. Evidently, 
after his purchase of Bangalore from Skoji, Chikkadevaraja had the full 
right to possess it against all possible competitors. Viewed on this 
footing, his occupation of Bangalore from the Mughals acquires oonsi- 
derable significance. Compare Wilks in f.n. 131 mfra. 

131. According to Wilks (I. 110), Chikkadevaraja’s transactions with Ekoji 
for the purchase of Bangalore were not complete when the place 
surrendered to Khiisim Khan. Further, he speaks of Khasim Khan 
as delivering Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar after “accepting 
the price which the Raja was still willing to pay," and points to an 
“amicable arrangement” concluded by him (Khasim Khan) with the 
latter (I. 110-111), There is no evidence in support of WiDcs’s position, 
for, as we have seen {pid,e f.n. 125 supra and text thereto), Ekoji's sale of 
Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja was an accomplished fact already about 
the time the place yielded to Khasim Khan. The probabilities are, 
therefore, more in favour of the view that Khasim Khan, at the end of 
a fight put itp by Ghikkadevaraja’s troops {vide f.n. 128 and 180 supra 
and text thereto), found it expedient to deliver Bangalore to its legiti- 
mate owner {i.e,, Chikkadevaraja) under an amicable arrangement for 
the greater security of Mughal interests in South India. 


20 * 
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Mysore became practically coterminous with the Mughal 
sphere of influence in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat. 

On September 21, 1687, Aurangzlb succeeded in 
reducing Golkonda, His attention was 
General course of directed in an increasing measure 

towards subjugating the Mahrattas, 


then predominantly strong in the Karnatak.^^^ At the 
same time the fortunes of Sambhaji in South India were 


being seriously jeopardised. For Ekoji had lost all 
interest in the larger questions of Mahratta policy, being 
engrossed in the immediate preoccupations of the hour 
in Tanjore. On his death about 1688, he was succeeded 
by his son Shahji 11 to the throne of Tanjore.^^^ In 
January 1689, Sambhaji himself was captured by the 
Mughals, and executed on March 11.^^® In September, 
Haraji, Sambhaji’s lieutenant in the Karnatak, died.^®'^ 
In the same year Muttu-Virappa Nayaka III of Madura 
also died, and was succeeded by Mangammal (1689-1706), 
the dowager queen of Chokkanatha Nayaka.^^"^ About 
the same time the Mughal arms were in process of 
penetrating into the Karnatak.^^® 

All through this period Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was 
The recovery of steadily and systematically recovering 
the lost ground by his lost ground from the Mahrattas. 

Already by about 1687-1688, his poli- 
tical position had become strong and secure. Indeed* 
referring to Chikkadevaraja’s achievements over his 


132. Wilks, I. no (f.n. 2), 231 ; Sarkar, o. c., V. 103, 110. 

133. Sarkar, o. c., IV. 356-382, V. 67-62. 

134. Sarkar (o.c., V. 63, f.n.) refers to Ekoji’s death in January 1685 and 
the succession in that year of his soil Shahji II. But Orine speaks of 
Ekoji as ruling Tanjore in August 1687 {aee Sistorical Fragments, p. 154), 
and Wilks and the local sources mention him as having been alive in 
July 1687 (vide f.n. 126 and 126 sw^ra). Again, an inscription of 1686 
(see Nayaks of Madura, p. 361, No. 193) refers to Shahji’s conquest of 
the Pudukota country, possibly during his father’s rule. In the absence 
of decisive evidence, Ekoji’s death may be set down to about 1688, 
subsequent to his sale of Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja (1687), 

135. Sarkar, o.c., IV. 401-403. 136. Sarkar, o.c., V. 62. 

137. Nayaks of Madura, 203-204, 188, Sarkar, o.c., V, 58-61, 
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enemies (including the Shahi kingdoms of Bijapnr and 
Golkonda and the Mahrattas) and the fall of Bijapnr and 
Golkonda, contemporary Kannada works^®® testify to the 
unassailable prowess of Chikkadevaraja {ahhedya-m'krama-- 
nenal), perhaps indicating that he was for Aurangzib 
yet a power to reckon with in the south. In June 1688, 
Chikkaiya, agent {Gurihdi’) of Chikkadevaraja at Sankha- 
giri, took possession of Avaniperur, Arasaravani and 
Hoskote. This was followed by Chikkadevaraja ’s acqui- 
sition of Manugonde-durga, Mannargudi and Vamalur 
in November, and of Dharmapuri in January 1689. In 
May, Paramatti was retaken after a' bombardment ; in 
July, Gurikar Lingarajaiya, another agent of Cliikkadeva- 
raja at Coimbatore, took Kaveripattanam ; in September, 
Kuntur-durga {Kunnattw’) was re-acquired and, finally, in 
January 1690, Anantagiri under an agreement (kaulii) 
concluded by Plaraji.^^^ Among other acquisitions from 
the Mahrattas during the period were the forts of 
Kengeri, Bevuhalli and Bairanetta.^^^ About February 
1690, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only come into 
full possession of most of the places lost during 
Sambhaji’s wars (1682-1686) but had also been in a 
position to reiterate his claim to supremacy as Emperor 
of the Karnataka counivj {Karndtaha-Ghakroj'Dajrti)}^^ 

139. See G. Bi., p. 2, w. 6-9; Gi. Go., p. 63, vy, 11-12, p. 66, yy. 13-14 ; also 

F. £7,, 1,8, III, 67. 

140. Mys. Dho. Pvr., II. 38-42; see also SachcJiu. Nir., ff. 121 ; G. Bi., pp. 
68-59, and Gi. G3., pp. 38-39, 69 (vide text quoted infra ) ; cf. Annals, I. 
107-108 ; TFiZAs, 1. 112, 226-227; also see and compax’e Capt. Alexander 
Bead in Buramahal Becords (1792), I. 139, mentioning some of these 
conquests. 

141. See Sachchu. Nir., G. Bi. and Gi. Go., 1. c. : Gambhiroddhata-yariyhd- 
varana-bhishana-Sataghni-Satasanlmlamatta Mdvali-smuvali-varmita- 
BJiarmapuri-prasabMkramana-Sravana-nirjanikrta Kengeri Vdmaluru 
Bevuhalli BairanettaKimnatturmukhyadurga-varga.nirdydsdkramap,a- 
7iirvrta-nijasainika-samnhanmn. See also f.n. 140 supra and text 
thereto. 

142. See SachcM. Nir., ff. 122; C. Bi., p. 69; Gi. Go., pp. 39, 70 ; also B. C., 
Mys. Diet. Sup'pl. Vol., My. 116, 1, 432— pointing to KarnataJca-Ohakra- 
varti as one of the distinctive titles of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar about 
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Third P ha 
1690-1704. 


Ikkeri and the 
Mahrattas, 1690. 


In truth he had been securely established in the northern 
frontiers of Mysore at the end of his protracted struggle 
with the Mahrattas, as the Apratmia-Vlra-Charitam 
seems significantly to testify 

Meanwhile, Ikkeri, in the north-west of Mysore, had 
been rising to prominence under 
Channammaji, under the influence of the 
general course of Mahratta and Mughal 
affairs in the Deccan. On the death of 
Sambhaji in March 1689, Bfijaram, his 
younger brother, succeeded as Eegent 
during the minority of Sahu (afterwards ^ivaji II), the 
six-year old son of Sambhaji. Eajaram’s accession was 
followed by the fall of Eaigarh and other forts into the 
hands of the Mughals under Zulfikar Khan, Eajaram 
escaped from Panhala to the Karnatak by way of Ikkeri. 
Channammaji not only afforded him shelter and protec- 
tion but also, about June 1689, successfully repulsed a 
Mughal contingent under Jan Nisar Khan {Jdnmra- 
Khdna) who, on her refusal to hand over the fugitive, 
prepared to lay siege to Bednur, her capital. Eajaram, 
having left Ikkeri under a safe escort, passed through 
Bangalore and Vellore and ultimately arrived at the fort 
of G-ingee in the Karnatak (November 1689) Chan- 
nammaji’s success over the Mughals, however, seemed to 
add considerably to her reputation and prestige among the 
feudatories {manneyarhalol pamma-khydtiyam padedu), 
and, shortly after the event, she left Bednur on a 
pilgrimage to Subrahmanya.^^® 

About April 1690 Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, to justify 
as it were his title of Karnataka- 
Ghakravartif turned his attention to 
the recovering of the places lost by 

143. I, 8 : Kadidu Mardfara pad-eyam | podaviya balpor eya-nilipi hannige- 
vadevar j| 

,144. Sarkar, o. c., V. 22-28, 62; Ke, JST. F., IX. 161-163, 166; see also and 
compare WiZX:«, 1. 113-114. 

145. Xe, N. V., IX. 166-167, vv. 89-90, 


Mysore and Ikkeri, 
1690- 
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Mm (during 1674-1681) in tlie direction of Ikkeri. 
Early in April he succeeded in wresting Bagadi from the 
Palegar of that place, and this was followed by the 
acquisition of Haranahalli and Banavar from Ikkeri in 
April-May.^^'^ In June Dalavai Doddaiya was succeeded 
by Timmappaiya of Kolala,^^® and the latter resumed the 
activities against Ikkeri, taking in rapid succession 
Kadiir, Sakrepatna and Vastare between June and 
August, Ghikmagalur and Maharajana-durga in August, 
and Hassan and Grama in September, the last two 
places, in particular, being acquired from Krishnappa 
Nayaka of Aigur 

We may now return to the general course of Mahratta 
M.hi.tta and Mughal affairs.™ The govern- 

Mughal affairs, 1691- ment of Gingee passed into the hands 
of Eajaram shortly after his arrival 
there in November 1689. The Mahrattas began their 
activities under his officers, Prahlad-Niraji, Moresvar- 
Pingle and others. In the same year, Aurangzlb, deter- 
mined to crush the Mahrattas, sent an army under 
Eulfikar Khan, with instructions to reduce Gingee. On 
reaching the place in April 1691, Eulfikar Khan 
found that his resources were too inadequate for 
the purpose. He, therefore, sought reinforcements from 
the Mughal and, pending their arrival, marched on 
towards the Southern Karnatak. He proceeded as far 
as Trichinbpoly and Tanjore, levying contributions from 
the Zammdars of those tracts. In 1692-1693, he 


146. Mya. Dho. Piir., II. 43; Annals, 1. 108; cf. Wilhs, I. 227. 

147. Ibid ; Ibid. 

148. Annals, I. 116 ; see also Mys, Dho. Piir., I. 69. The Annals (l.o.) rofe.ra 
to the successor of Dalavai Doddaiya as Timmappaiya of Kollegul, whioli 
is apparently a scribal error for JTehzla in the light of the earlier Ma., 
i.e,, Mys. Dho, PfiT. See also under Dafawais, in Ch. Xll. 

149. M7JS. Dho. Piir., II. 43-46; AnnaU, I. 108; see also Tri. Tat., ff. 19; C. 
8aji., pp. 189-190, and A. V. G,, III, 71, 79, 143 (referring to the loss of 
Vastare by Ikkeri) ; cf. Wife, I. ^7-228. 

150. For the general references on this section, nicZe Sarkar, o.c., V. 62-127, 
180-135 ; see also and compare Wilks, 1. 114, 117 (f.n. 1V,.229 and 282< 
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renewed the siege of Gingee, with reinforcements under 
Asad Khan, Prince Kam Bakhsh and Khasim Khan, 
but with little success. In 1694, he attempted a diver- 
sion of the Mughal arms for reducing Tan j ore. Between 
1695-1697 there was no peace in the Karnatak, disturbed 
as it was by the “roveing parties of the Moratta and 
Mogull armies and Polligars.” In particular, in 

October and November 1695, the country was raided by 
the Mahrattas under Santaji-Ghorpade and the Mughal 
Deccan dotted over with Mahratta chieftains. The 
progress of Zulfikar Khan at Gingee during the period 
was definitely arrested. The Mahratta incursions under 
Santaji added to the Emperor’s worries. And he 
despatched a contingent from his camp at Islampuri, to 
assist Khasim Khan in intercepting the raiders. Khasim 
Khan was attacked by the Mahrattas (under Santaji) 
near Dodderi, a village in the Ghitaldrug district, 
and defeated : to avoid disgrace, however, he took poison 
and died (December 1695). Santaji became a terror in the 
Karnatak. In December 1696, Aurangzib again sent out 
fresh reinfoi’cements under Bidar Bakht (the “ Didar bux ” 
of the Fort St. George Becords^^^) to Gingee, ordering 
Zulfikar Khan “ to follow after Santogee in the Mizore 
[Mysore] countrey. Zulfikar Khan proceeded as far as 
Penukonda and renewed with vigour the siege of Gingee, 
while pursuing his activities against Santaji. Luckily, 
in June 1697, Santaji was slain at the hands of an 
assassin. At last Zulfikar Khan, with the help of Daud 
Khan and Dalpat Eao, succeeded in reducing Gingee in 
January 1698. Bajaram had, however, in the mean- 
while, made good his escape to Satara. The reduction of 
Gingee, till then regarded as the “ Troy of the East,” 

m. liecords of Fort St. George'. Diary and Gonmltation Book (1694), 
p. 148. ' ■ 

152. Ibid.: Tbid (1696), p, 166; also Letters from Fort Si. George (1698), 
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proved a landmark in the history of Mughal advance on 
South India. But Aurangzib’s troubles were not over. 
Hereafter he began personally to take the lead against 
the Mahrattas. 

In striking contrast with this trend of Mahratta and 
Chikkadevaraja affairs, was the policy of 

and the Mughais, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar during 1691- 
1691-1694. T CO , mt, ' t 

1694. These years were years or 
peace and quiet in Mysore. It was in the interests of 
the kingdom of Mysore that Chikkadevaraja, during 
this period, seems to have found it expedient not only to 
abstain from conquests in the directions where Mughal 
interests tended to predominate, but also to maintain 
friendly relations with Khasim Khan, the Mughal 
Governor at Sira. This was, perhaps, the reason why 
the Mughal army under Zulfikar Khan hardly came into 
conflict with Mysore, particularly on its march to 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore (1691-1694). The Mughal 
acted as the friend of Mysore, and Mysore seems to have 
tacitly appreciated the friendly attitude. 

At the same time, however, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

Fnrther retolionB P™® activities in the 

between Mysore and direction of Ikkeri — west and north- West 
ikkeri, 1694-1696. Mysore — outside the Mughal sphere 

of influence. About the close of 1694, Channammaji, 
on her return from Subrahmanya, appears to have 
retaliated against Mysore.^®^ Among those leading the 
army of Ikkeri were Dalavai Channabasava Setti, Sabnis 
Bommarasaiya {Bommaiya) of Kolivada, Yakub Khan 
(Kiipu K/tua), KrishpappaNayaka of Aigur and the Beda 
chiefs of Chintanakal (Chitaldrug) and other places.^®® 


164. The Xe. JV. V., as we shall see, is only to be understood to refer to a 
.subsequent victory of Ikkeri over Mysore (c. February 1696). Naturally 
it maintains a discreet silence over the course of events during c. 1694- 
1695, evidenced by other Boui'ces of information-— mde f.n. 155-160 w/r a. 

155. See A. ¥. G., II, 21, III, 80, 140, 146, 169, IV, 5 (with gloss), etc. ; 
also f.n. 156-159 
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There were also, we note,™ levies of the Mahrattas 
and Muhammadans in the ranks of Ikkeii, Tb , e 
were evidently irregulars who fought m_ their own 
interests and not as units aiding Channammaji from then 
respective sovereigns. The combined forces pn 

towards Mysore and laid siege to Arkalgud which had 
been taken by Qhikkadevaraja in 

KrishnappaNayakaof Aigur. Meanwhile the Mysore 
army under Dalavai Timmappaiya of Kolala pioceeded 
thither. About January 1695, an 
Action at Hebbale, action took place on the field over- 
C. January 1695. the town of Hebbale {Perbdle- 

yura mundam vayahl), in the neighbourhood^ of 
Arkalgud.™ Both sides, we glean,” began with a 
regular 'volley of arrows the Mysore elephant 

slnumya and the Ikkeri elephant Bamabi^ 
taking a leading part in the encounter. Suddenly, 
however, in the thick of the hght, the troops of Ikken 
began to feign a retreat, only to find themselves over- 
powered by the Mysoreans. Yet Channabasava Setti and 
Yakub Khan, seated on an elephant {dneijeri harjnnmn), 
turned against their opponents : a bullet-shot from the 
Mysore side, however, struck Yakub Khan, inconsequence 
of which he fell dead on the field of battle while Channa- 
basava, in panic, alighted the elephant and began to_take 
to flight {MciMsura-bhataritta gmidu tdhi Kujphhdnam 
bil'Dina-malhi Ghennabasavam dummiJcJcalelasi . . - 

palmjanam). losing a tooth in the struggle (^aUmt 
muridu). The flight of Channabasava was followed 
by general disorder in his ranks. The Ikkeri army was 

Jr?' m’ 4a ' For read Mah. Perbale, Halagaunada form 

of Hebbale, is to be ideatified with Hebbale, au extant sarva-minya 

village hi the Arkalgud taluk (see o/ 18 

Thid III 33, 53, 55, 62, 84, 89, 90-93, 95-96, 104, 108*109, HI, 114, 117, 
134,1404 157-168. 160-164, If 3.71 173- 

174 ’ 177, IVi 3,9,19 gloss); also references cited lu £. 11 . loo-lof 

supra. 
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hudken {Keladiy a pade muridu) and thoroughly put to 
rout amidst great slaughter and mutilation of noses ; 
Bdmabdna and other elephants and horses in their 
camp were captured by the Mysoreans ; Bomrnarasaiya 
of Ikkeri made good his escape from the field; and 
Krishnappa Nayaka of Aigur lay dead on the ground, 
fighting against odds. It was thus a distinct victory 
for Mysore. Though it has been represented^®® that the 
victory was only rendered possible by the discord between 
Channabasava Setti and Sabnis Bomrnarasaiya and by 
the treachery on the part of the latter to bring about the 
former’s destruction by making the Ikkeri army feign 
retreat under the effect of a trickish palm-leaf letter 
(Jcallole) , thexe is no reason to believe that Mysore did 
not utilize every point of vantage to her own benefit. 

The defeat and repulse of the Ikkeri forces was followed 
by the siege and acquisition of Arkalgiid 
ArkaiS^^A^Vur! Chikkadevaraj a between January 
SakieiSpur and and February 1695, and of Aigur, 
Ko^hpet, 1695, Saklespur and Kodlipet ' (from 

Erislipappa Nayaka of Aigur) between March and 
April These acquisitions confirmed Chikkadevaraja in 
the sovereignty of the western part of Mysore while they 
effectively checked the pretensions to all authority, in that 
direction, of Channammaji and Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri. 
In or about February 1696, however, hostilities 
„ between Ikkeri and Mysore seem to 

nowed, c. February have been renewed Ghannamma]!, 
we are told,^®** despatched her forces 

169. Hid, in, 163 (with gloss). 

160. Mys. Dho. PSr., II. \ Annals, 1. 108. Of. Wilks {1, 112, 228) assign- 
ing these acquisitions and the peace with Ikkeri to 1694. As we shall see, 
Ikkeri does not seem to have oonoluded peace with Mysore till about 1700. 

161. Vide tn. 1&2 infra. 

162. Ke. AT. V., IX. 167, vv. 91-93. Significantly enough, on the Mysore 
side there is no reference to this event which seems to have taken place 
not later than February 1696, since we know that the successor of 
Dalavai Timmappaiya in Mysore was appointed in February 1696— tiide 
f.n, 163 infra and test thereto. 
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at the head of Sabnis Bommarasaiya of Kolivada. In 
the action that followed, Bommarasaiya won a distinct 
victory over the Mysore army. Dalavai Timmappaiya, 
the Mysore general, was slain and his son Krishnappa 
taken prisoner (but later I'eleased) . 

In February 1696, Mallarajaiya of Kalale (younger 
brother of Dalavai Doddaiya) was 
appointed Dalavai of Mysore in 
succession to Timmappaiya. JBe held 
that office till August 1698 and was followed first by 
Virarajaiya of Nilasoge (August 1698-December 1702), 
and then by Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga (December 
1702-1704).^®^ During March- April 1697, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar completed the chain of his conquests in 
the eastern part of Mysore by the re- acquisition of Salem, 
Sadamangalam, Paramatti, NamakalandTarnmambatti.^®^ 
By 1698, Ghikkadevaraja had succ<^eded in regaining 
diikkadevavaja’s position in the eastern and western 
political posit ion, parts of Mysore and in subduing the 
local Palegars, most of whom, it would 
seem,^®^ had by then sought his protection and friend- 
ship. Owing to the presence of Mughal arms in the 
Karnatak during the period (1691-J698), he had wisely 
refrained from continuing to push up his conquests in the 
south of Mysore, particularly in the direction of Madura 
and Trichinopoly, although he never seems to have 
ceased actively reiterating his claim to sovereignty over it 
{Tenhana-Baya)}^ Within the limits of the Karnataka 

163. AnnaUfl. 116; Mys. Dho Pur., I. 69-70; see also under Dalavdis in 
Oh. XII ; for details about the Ealale Family, vide section on Bomestic 
Z*/e in Oh. XVI and Table XIII. 

161. Mys, Dho. Pur., 11. 48;. Amah, 1. 109, See , also and compare C'apt. 
Eead in ilarama/mt Eecordlg (179-2), 1. 139. Wilks's list (I. 225-228) is 
conspicuoiiR by the absence of any reference to the re-acciuisitions in 1697. 

165. Sec A. V. G.,‘lll, 52, 85, 150-152, 154, IV, 20, etc. (with gloiss). 

166. See Mys. liaj. Glut., 29. There is no evidence in support of Wilks’s 
dating of the siege of Trichinopoly by My.sore (under Ghikkadevaraja), 
and the Mabratta attack on Seringapatam, in 1696 (I, 112-117). These 
events, as has been shown above, took place in 1682. See also Appendix 
VI— (1), for a detailed examination of Wilks’s position, etc. 
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coimtry, however, he had become well established, and 
he was, we learn looked upon with awe by the 
contemporary powers of Tanjore, Madura, Gingee and 
Sira. He seems to have succeeded also in enforcing 
his claim to supremacy as the sovereign of the Karnatak 
{Karndtaka-hhumcmdaladMsa)}^ Indeed contem- 
porary texts, from about this time, testify to his 
right to enjoy the undivided sovereignty of the Empire 
{ahhanda-dharmil-mandalapati) as an unparalleled 
monarch.^'^^ In fine, at a time when AurangzTb in the 
north was being continually harassed in his struggle' with 
the Mahrattas, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, alone among 
the South Indian powers, was at the zenith of his power 
in Mysore — apparently a factor of considerable alarm to 
the Mughal. 

At the end of a long period of political struggle and 


Theperiodof expansion extending over two decades 
consolidation; from his accession , Chi kkadevara j a 
1698-1704. Wodeyar had had breathing time to 


devote his attention in an increasing measure, not only 
to the consolidation of his power but also to the solution 
of problems of socio-economic import.^’® The years 
1698-1704 accordingly mark an important phase in the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

Almost simultaneously, the death of Channammaji of 


General political 
situation in South 
India. 


Ikkeri (July 22, 1697)^'^ had removed 
one great luminary from the political 
firmament of the Karnatak and helped 


167. See A. V. G., Ill, 69, also IV, 18: AnjnivarapraUmanga-Tunjdvur- 
Madhure Ghenji ^ireya doregal, 

168. See Sachchu, Arir,,ff. 120; G.Bi., p.58, andG'i. Go., pp. 38, 69, referring 
to Karnaiaka-hhfunandaladhUa as a distinctive claim of Chikhadevaraja 
already about 1690. Evidently, by his subseciuent achievements he 
seems to have succeeded in enforcing that claim by 1698. 

169. See A. Y. G., Ill, 112, also p, 2 (prose passage), III, 151 (at p. 103), 184, 
IV, 17, 23 (with gloss), etc., and G, Bi., p. 3. Among other textual 
expressions in these sources- are: Samr&jyam-geyyuttire •, sdmrajya- 
valgtomisdmrdjya-diltsJieyamtaiedtt. 

170. Oh, XII, for a detailed exposition. 

171. Ke, N. Y., IX. 169 : tivara, Sr&vana iu. 14, 
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to add not a little to the reputation of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar as the sovereign of the Karnataka country. 
Ghannanimaji had been succeeded by her adopted son 
Basappa Nayaka as Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I, and he 
persisted in his hostility towards Mysore.^'^^ Mangammai 
continued as the ruler of Madura in the distant south ; 
the Mahratta power in Mysqre was no longer active ; 
and Mughal influence continued to prevail from the 
suhah of Sira. The death of Khasim Khan, the first 
Faujdar oi Sira, in 1696, seemed seriously to affect the 
position of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in relation to the 
Mughal Empire, particularly in and after 1698, for, so 
long as Khasim Khan was alive, Chikkadevaraja could, 
under the amicable arrangement above referred to, 
probably count on his support for a favourable representa- 
tion of his cause and interests at the court of the 
Mughal.^'^^ The only cause for alarm for Chikkadevaraja 
from 1698 onwards was, therefore, the possibility of an 
invasion of his dominions by Aurangzib. Indeed, a 
letter from Fort 8t. George, dated June 16, 1698,^^^ 
speaks of Aurangzib ordering “Dulpatrow and Baud 
Cawn to remove to Bollegol and Adonee and the Nabob 
to assist Didar bux [Bidar Bakht] coming against 
Misore [Mysore].” A Mughal invasion of Mysore, 
following the reduction of Gingee in the Karnatak, 
appears thus to have been in the air as the crowning 
achievement of their advance south of the Krishna. 
Moreover, the: recent victories and annexations of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, far from quieting down the 
Palegars, had, it is said,^’® been exciting in them feelings 
of jealousy and hatred against him. Ostensibly to 

172. Ibid., X. 170-177 ; see also f.n. 179 infra and text thereto. 

178. See also Wilks, I. Ill, for a similar reference to this position. 

174, Letters frofn Fort St. George (1698), No. 98, p. 7S: Nathaniel Higgison 
and others to William Hatsell (Governor of Fori St. George). The 
reference to the Nawab in the letter is to Zfilfikar Khan, first Nawab of 
the Karnatak Payanghat, c. 1690-1700— vwfe Table XVIII, 

175. Mnals, 1. 142 ; cf. WUhs, 1. 117-118. 
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safeguard the kingdom against the much-expected 
Mughal invasion but really to further overawe the 
turbulent local chieftains and thereby increase his own 
reputation and status, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, it would 
seem, found it expedient, in or about 1699, to despatch 
an embassy to Aurangzib, who was then holding court 
at Ahmadnagar. 

The embassy, we are told,^"^® was led by Karanika 
Chikkadevaraja’s Lingaunaiya, one of the councillors of 
embassy to Aurang- Chikkadevaraja, appointed VahU to 
zib, 0 . 1699. represent Mysore at the court of the 

Mughal. Lingannaiya presented the Padshah with rich 
khillats, and met with a favourable reception at his 
hands. Aurangzlb, in turn, while theoretically seeking 
to press a claim to suzerainty over Seringapatam, became 
so thoroughly impressed with the amicable disposition of 
Chikkadevaraja and the valuable services lately rendered 
by him in putting down the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji, 
Nimbaji and others), that he conferred on him the great 
title Bdja-Jagadev (“King of the World”)» a seal 
. engraved in Persian characters, with the words “ JRdjd- 
Ghikkademrdj-Muhammad-Shd^i,'" and numerous in- 
signias (such as the red ensign, the Hajiumci, Garuda, 
Makara, Ganda-hherunda, Dharam-Vardha and other 
emblems of sovereignty), and sent him costly presents 
with a friendly letter recognizing Chikkadevaraja’s right 
to hold Durbar seated on the “ celebrated throne of the 
Pdiidavas” Karanika Lingannaiya was also duly 
honoured by the Grand Mughal with suitable gifts. 

The embassy returned to Seringapatam in 1700 
iVikmma) aiid, it is added, was 
a reception befitting the 
khillats and insignias from the imperial 

176. Annals, 1. 142-146 ; see also Bdj. GJm., 29-30. Of. TFiZ/ts, I. 118. 
For a ftirtber notice of Wilks’s position in regard to tbe details of the 
embassy, -ywite f.n. 178 in/ra. 

177. Ihicl, I. 146-146. 
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court, these being taken in solemn procession in the 
public streets of the capital city. 

Although we have so far no independent evidence 
confirmatory of this account, there 
Its implications. seems nothing inherently improbable 
in it, if we are to judge it with reference 
to the actual political position of Chikkadevaraja at the 
time. We ought also to remember that already, as far 
back as 1682, there were indications of the establishment 
of friendly relations between Mysore and Aurangzib, as 
the Jesuit letter of that year would seem to signify. 
Whatever might have been Aurangzib’s attitude towards 
the embassy, its successful termination, according to the 
local narrative, had its own obvious implications so far 
as Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was concerned. 
It meant the triumph of Chikkadevaraja’s statesmanship, 
just at a time when a bold stroke of diplomacy was 
needed to benefit by the existing situation ; secondly, it 
meant no commitment on his side : it neither signified 
submission nor an offensive and defensive alliance, being 
more in the nature of a partnership in which each 
partner was enabled to pursue his own ends without 
making the other lose the benefits of his own endeavours ; 
thirdly, it served to enhance the power and prestige of 
Chikkadevaraja from a local point of view, particularly 
in his dealings with the turbulent local Palegars who 
saw Chikkadevaraja triumph while the Mahrattas—not so 
long ago victorious and vigilant everywhere — had to flee the 
country • fourthly, it seemed to mark the culmination of 
a long process in the political evolution of Mysore as a 
power at once independent of and friendly with the 
Imperial Mughal and secure from any troubles, internal 
or external; and fifthly and lastly, it tended to confirm, 
though tacitly, and bring into bold relief, Chikkadeva- 
raja’s claim to be regarded as Emperor of the Karnataka, 
a claim which he, as we have seen, consistently and 
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strenuously enforced and fought for from the early years 
of his reign.^^® 

Among other political activities during c. 1698-1700 
otte political **1® retaking of Arkalgnd from 

activities, c. 1698- Mysore by Ikkeri and its eventual 

restoration, with Aigur and Saklespur, 
Advance on Mala- the sons of Krishnappa Nayaka of 

bar and Goorg. _ • <> 

Aigur; the advance of Mysore arms as 
far as Coorg and Malabar and their encounter with 
G-arajina-Basavappa-Devaru of Ikkeri ; the restitution of 
Peace between Vastare to Ikkeri and the ultimate 

Ikkeri and Mysore, conclusion of an advantageous peace 
with Mysore by Hiriya-Basappa 
Nayaka (of Ikkeri) through Niyogi ^araja-Nagappaiya, 
by means of a deed of assurance (bhasha-^patriTce) 
About the close of 1700, Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar is 

178. Of. Wilks, 1. 118-119. Eeferring to the embassy, Wilks speaks of its 

splendour as having not “ made much impression at the imperial court," 
of its scant reception and of the public assumption by Chikkadeyaraja of 
the high honours said to have been conferred on him by the Mughal, 
among them "the new dignity alleged to have been conferred by the 
emperor of being seated on an ivory thi’one.” Wilks hardly specifies 
his authority for his statements. Indeed, it is open to question whether 
he has correctly interpreted the local sources of information (to which he 
might have had access), especially on points of detail. Whatever might 
have been Aurangzih’s attitude towards the embassy, it is difficult to 
accept Wilks’s position in regard to the '‘throne," which implies there 
was no throne at all in Mysore before 1699-1700. That Ohikkadevaraja 
and his predecessors — ^from the time of Baja Wodeyar’s conquest .of 
Seringapatam in 1610— were ruling in Seringapatam seated on the 
" jewelled throne ” (ratnq^simhasana), is amply borne out by the epigra- 
phioal and literary records we have frequently cited (vide Chs. V, VI, 
IX and X). The object of Ohikkadevaraja’s embassy to Aurangzlh was 
not so much to obtain the Mughal’s sanction to ait on his throne as 
to make him get reconciled to the position attained and asserted by 
Ohikkadevaraja as the Emperor of the South. The authorities available 
thus lead us to a conclusion which is opposite to the one adumbrated by 
Wilks. [Wilks’s position is adopted by Bice in Mys. G-az,, I. 369, and by 
S. K. Aiyangar in N&yahs of Madura,-^. f.n. 24. Messrs. M. A. 
Srinivasaohar {in his Note in. the O. Vam.,-pp. 9-10) and B. Puttaiya (in 
his article, ‘ A note on the Mysore Throne,’ in the Q. J. M. S., Vol. XI, 
pp. 261-266) attempt an examination of Wilks’s position regarding the 
" Mysore Throne.’’] ' ‘ < 

179. Annals, I. Ill ; Mys. Dho. FUr., 11. 47 (compared) ; Ke. N. F., X. 174, 
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said^®° to have succeeded in overawing the chiefs of 
Coorg and Malabar, obtaining rich spoils from their camps 
(consisting of elephants, horses and valuables) and 
arranging for the regular payment of annual tributes by 
them. In keeping with this, the Apratima-Vlra- 
Gharitam,^^ referring to Chikkadevaraja’s universal con- 
quests about this time (endesegeldu), testifies to his 
generals guarding the frontier-forts in the west, east and 
south, to his victory over the army of the chiefs of the 
respective coastal regions, and to his exaction of tribute 
from them; the Chikkade'Dardja-Binnapam^^^ refers to 
his (Ghikkadevaraja’s) signal victory over the chiefs of 
Coorg, Malabar, Morasa, Tigula and Malnad countries, 
who, it is said, had proceeded against him depending on 
the Mahratta alliance ; the Mtinwammhhijudaya^^^ speaks 
of Chikkadevaraja having accepted the submission of 
Kongu, Coorg and Malabar kingdoms and become 
distinguished as ^ringdra-Karndta-Cluikri (Emperor 
adorning the beautiful Earnata country) ; while another 
contemporary work,^®^ dated in 1703 (Svabhdmi) , men: 
tions Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as securely protecting the 
chiefs of Palghat after crushing the warriors of Calicut. 
Obviously, during 1698-1700, a combination of local 

180. Annals, l.o. 

181. I, 9 ; also 7 : 

TaAuvana mud^^na tenhana | 

Gadi-gdnteya Mpugonda padevalanl ya \\ • 

Kadeya, hadaltadi-doregala | 

JPadeyam geMarjpinmde Jcappam-gmnbar [j 

182. P. 4 : Mattama-Marata-ratopamatn namhi imtmharidii edahala- 
dolinisinimm poviarda Marosa-Tigula-Kodaga-Mahyala-nada mamie- 
yaram hannam-hadisi, Ueradolendeseyam geldu. 

183.11,85: 

Kongu-Kodagzi-Malay(l[ld]di rafyanga\M-nangll{arisi-yiilatird%i, j 
^ringara-Karnata-Cliokri, yemha hedangina vesarante nrpatt |j 
184. Chilekadeva-Kempadevammanavara-mSlana-hudugalM (a collection of 
contemporary songs on Chikkadevaraja and his qneen Kempacteva- 
mma), ff. 130: < 

PdlaMdarasugala paduladim lcuydu ] 

Knlu-hOteya-bJiafara tolugaladu . , . || 
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powers, headed by the chiefs of Morasa, Tigula, Kodaga 
(Coorg), Maleyala (Malabar) and Malnad (Ikkeri) 
territories, seems to have been actively at work, contest- 
ing the claims to supremacy of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
backed up by the slender resources of the Mahrattas in the 
Karnatak at the time. The slackening of the Mahratta 
power in Mysore since 1687, no less their activity against 
Aurangzlb in their home province (Deccan) since 1698, 
appears to have eventually enabled Chikkadevaraja to 
effectively subdue all opposition against his authority. 
This paved the way in no small measure to the despatch 
of the embassy to the G-rand Mughal and the profound 
impression it seems to have created on him (c. 1699- 
1700). 

The years 1700-1704 were, on the whole, years of 

_ . , . peaceful and settled government in 

Period of peace, ° 

1700-1704 : Mysore under Chikkadevaraja W odeyar . 

Political position In 1704, the last year of his reign, the 
of Mysore, 1704. political position of the kingdom of 
Mysore was as follows : in the north, it had been 
extended up to Bangalore and parts of Tumkur districts, 
coterminous with Sira, the head- quarters of the Mughal 
Deccan ; in the west and the north-west, up to Hassan 
and Kadur districts, as far as Chikmagalur and Sakrepatna, 
coterminous with the kingdom of Ikkeri ; and in the east 
and the south, up to and inclusive of parts of Salem- 
Baramahal and Coimbatore districts, with a distinct 
tendency to advance further in the direction of Trichi- 
nopoly in the far south and Coorg and Malabar in the 
west and the south-west respectively, A vigorous off- 
shoot, and a living representative, of the ancient but 
decadent Empire of Vijayanagar, Mysore had become a 
secure and independent kingdom south of the Krishna, 
attracting the attention of contemporaries, almost at a 
time when the fortunes of Aurangzlb in the north were 
at a low ebb. No wonder, with the disappearance of 

21 * 
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Biiaoni ana &olkonda and of the Nayaks of Madnra 
Tanfope and togee ai^ ^“d^rS^hS^h at 

la Empire which was fast slipping away from him. 


CHAPTEK XII. 

Ghikkadevabaja Wodeyae, 1673-1 704— 

Ohikkadevaraja’s Eule: General features — The Council of 
Ministers: (a) 1673-1686— (6) 1686-1704— Dalavais, 1673- 
1704 — Officers, officials, etc. — Administrative measures 
1673-1686 — 1. Strengthening of the army and the fort of 
Seringapatam — 2. Coinage and Currency — 3. Eeorgani- 
zation and administration of the local units : Thegadi^ ximt 
of administration — General administration of the gadi : 
i. The executive staff ; ii. The postal system ; iii. The 
subordinate staff’ ; iv. The Kandachar service ; v. Admini- 
stration of demesne lands ; vi. Criteria and emoluments of 
appointments; vii. Law and order: a. The conveying of 
criminal intelligence; h. The Police system — 4. Pisoal 
reforms : i. The village as the fiscal unit ; The Bambaluti 
system — ii. The land-tax: Its organization and administra- 
tion — ^iii. Tax on fruit trees, etc. — ^iv. Eevenue collections — 
6. Weights and Measures— 6. Industries, trade and 
commerce — 7. Miscellaneous measures — The working of the 
fiscal reforms ; Eevision of taxes — Administrative measures, 
1686-1704 — Organization of the eighteen departments — 
Eeflections. 

S IDE by side with the course of political events we 
have thus far sketched, two distinct landmarks are 
chikkadevaraja’s ^o^^iceablc in the form of civil 

B n 1 e ; G e n e r a 1 government evolved by Chikkadevaraja 
feattires. Wodeyar, the fiirst covering the period 

of the ministry of Visalaksha-Pandit (1673-1686) and 
the second that of Tirumalaiyangar (1686-1704). 
Throughout the period 1673-1704, the influence of 

Chikkadevaraja’s personality made itself felt on every 
aspect of the administration, to an extent so far 
unprecedented in the history of the country. Inscriptions 
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and literary sources invariably point to his rule over 
Mysore seated on the “ jewelled throne of Karnata ” in 
Seringapatam.^ His was an absolute government 
conducted as usual along traditional lines, with due 
regard to the dharma ( dharmato dliardtalam prasdsaii ; 
rdjadliar7na tappadante ; mahd-rd^adliannmmm) ^ the 
changing conditions of the time and the happiness 
and well-being of his subjects. In the actual work of 
government he was assisted by ministers (sachwar, 
mantribhih) , the Dalavai and officers (such as karmiika, 
kdrya-karta, , etc.). His ministers, according to a 
contemporary work,^ were adepts in all matters of policy 
{sarvaimitrajnardda 7na7it7'igaUm) and his financiers 
proficient in mathematics, iastras md dga7nas (sakala 
gaTiita-idstrdgama kovidarappa karaiiikarum) , There 
was as yet no clear differentiation of functions, the king 
being regarded as the fountain-head of all power and 
authority, civil and military, political and religious. 

Chikkadevaraja’s early training and education enabled 


The Council of 
Ministers : 

(a) 1673-1686. 


him to discern the importance of a 
strong executive to manage the affairs 
of a growing kingdom under the 
troubled conditions of his time. 


Accordingly, immediately on his accession, he formed 
a Council of Ministers (7na7it7'dldchana-sabhe) — a sort of 


cabinet — and chose suitable persons to it. These were 


Visalaksha-Pandit, Tirumalaiyangar, Shadaksharaiya, 


1. See X. C. , IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 23-24 ; III (1) Sr. 14, 1. 74 ; 94, 11. 6-7, and 161 , p. 

119 (Text) ; Bangalore Disi. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144,1. 20 ; Sadi. Dhar., I. 
p. 2, v.ll; Mbit. Santi., ff. 3 (col. to oh. I); A. V. 0., 1. p. 2 (prose 
passage), p. 7, t. 26; 0. BL, p. 3, etc. Among the actual expressions 
- used are ; . Srlrangapaitanadol ratna-shnliamndr ialhanugi ; ratna- 
simhdsana,sthitS ; Paiclkimaranga-nagarl ratna-aimhasanurdhana, etc 
cf. Wilhs in Ch. XI, f.n. 178. 

2. E, G., Mgs. Dist. Stippl. Vol., My. 116, 1. 118; Kamand, Ni., I, 26; 

BatSch, Mdhai. (of Timma-Kavi), I, 48; Hadi. Dho,r., l.o., also IX, 60; 
A. V. 0., Ill, 161 (p. 103), IV, 23, etc. For particulars about these and 
other works (of Ohikkadevaraja*s period of reign) cited in this Ch., vide 
Oh. XIV. 


3. Sri. Mdhai. {oi Chikkupadhyaya), I. ff. 2 (prose passage). 
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Ghikkupadhyaya and Karanika Lingannaiya. Visalaksha- 
Pandit was the Prime Minister leading the cabinet. He 
was, we learn/ a Jaina Brahman of Yelandilr, son of 
Bommarasa-Paiidit and Snmmambika. Early in his life 
he had developed precocious habits, and mastered the 
Jinastiiti, studying the sdstras, penetrating into the 
fundamentals of all faiths and acquiring an unrivalled 
knowledge of the Jaina religion and philosophy.® As the 
minister-in-chief (fnahdmdtya) of Chikkadevaraja, he 
wielded considerable influence at the latter’s court and 
was reputed as much for his intelligence and efficiency 
as for his learning.® Tradition says he was a 
playmate of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and kept company 
with him during his stay at Hangala. Among his 
services, during his period of ministership, to the 
cause of Jainism in Mysore were"^ the erection of a 
chaiiydlaya to the last Tirthankara in Seringapatam J 

4. Bel. Go. Oha. (c. 1780) of Ananta-Kavi (Ms. No. A. 202— P ; Mys. Or. Lib.), 

VI, 7 : 

Yaladura Bommarasana sail SimmumbiTteya garbhadolu [ . 
Sommina mta VUulahsha-Pandita-nemha yiminai-sirivanfcmogedd j 1 j 
see also ACa?;//-., XI. 387, XII. 474. 

5. 8-9: 

Kalitami Jina-stutiyanutodahmdiyole chalisida aanmargavididu ) 
Qdida aaJcala Mstrava-norniodalole bhedisi sakala mata/vanfi j 
AdiyaSri -Jinamatah&n,eyillendu vo [6<5] disidanu loJcavanft 1 1 

6. Ibid., 10-18 ; 

. . . d j[)ura {Sr%rangai)aUana)-pati OhHihademrCi/jiindra . . 

arasige mmitriyadanu loJcasantdpahara ViSdlaJcaJul | 

, . . sllanic du^anigralia Si§fapratipdla l&Uta biidha’ja7ia~jcllct \ 

. . . manfri~hulagrani dni sainMta tnitavdni \ 

jcinmim jagava soUpa sadgui}a mahimdni mahdmatya nrpage \\ ', 
ailso Bdj. Kaih. (XII. 474), where Devachandra refers to Vi^alalcsha- 
Pandit as an accomplished man of lettons (ViMldJcaham adhityabhdrati 
ymisidmn). 

7. Ibid., 19-26: 

^rtrcmgapuradolu ktvdeya Tlrthekage rdrdjipa chaityagrhavd i 
vorcmie mudisi . , . 

Tannajrasina rdjyadolulTa Jinagrhiirvannuddharisi svasiyavcmii | 
sannuiamdgi bidisi ... || 

Belagula-tlrihadola/rhad-vaibhava-moledori yeleya bekendu \ 
■vUasitaratJiavcmumddisi. . . | 

Arhan-'matake kwi}i-a,karagirutvrda nere paslimidi-vargavanu ] 
doreyinda negotti . . . !l 
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the cohservatioh of Jaina monuments in the kingdom by 
making grants of rent-free lands thereto ; the effective 
curbing of all opposition to the religion of Arhat ; the 
endowment of a glittering car (ratha) to Grod Gromates- 
vara at ^ravana-Belagola and the grand performance, 
with the approval of his master, of the head-anointing 
ceremony (Mastaka-puje) 'in honour of that shrine, on 
March 5, 1677. From a lithic record dated in 1685,® 
we further learn that he was familiarly known as 
“ Dodda-Pcmdita of Yelandur.” Tirumalaiyangar 
(Tirumalarya) , councillor next in importance to 
Visalaksha-Pandit, was a SrI-Vaishnava Brahman of 
Kau^ika-gotra and Apastambha-siitra, the eldest son of 
Pauranika Alasingararya (Singaraiyangar II or Nrsimha- 
suri) by Singamma.^ Born in 1645 {Pdrthiva) , about 
the same time as Chikkadevaraja, he was, as depicted 
in his own works,^*^ brought up, and was intimately 
connected, with the latter as his co-student and colleague 
from his boyhood (odane . . . nade-nudiyam kaltu 

* . , odanddi . , . odanddi ; dharma-sachioa, 

karma-sackiva, narma-sachiva) . He was also a leading 
scholar at the court of Chikkadevaraja, enjoying his 
favour.-^ Although, curiously enough, the extant 
literary productions of Tirumalaiyangar nowhere 

Deva-DGrbaligabhishSkava malpalU hJidvadolanhiiraclori j 
... bMvarandppai^eymdd jj 
. . . Masiakd-fuje chmidaMndddu-dGnembe (( 

Sals iaka, sdviradanmur&girda Nala-samvaisara Fhalgunadd | 
belupaksliadskudaSi-yolagaWiishSka . . , (| 

The iaka dftte (1600) does not tally with Nala, Phdlguna {fii. 11, which 
actually corresponds to <f. 1698, i.e,, March 5, 1677, Monday (see JwL 
Eph., VI. 166), Accordingly the data of the cyclic year are preferred here 
as the correct data. 

8, E. O.y III (1) Nj. 41, n. 8-9; see sdso undor Grants and other records, in 
Oh. XIII. 

9. ' Fide Table in Appendix n-(4). 

10. O. FaTW., 163-166, 170-172; 0. Fi., IV, 19, 87-88, V, 97-104. 

11. Vide colophons to oh. in the O. Vi.i ^rt-GMkkadevu -maharaja krpd- 

pariprdita ^rj-Tirumaleyarya', see also under Literary activity ‘m Ch. 
XIV. , . . 
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directly refer to his actual position as minister 
under Chikkadevaraja, there is enongh data in them 
pointing to his political, diplomatic and administrative 
knowledge, while in the Ghdmarajanagar Plate (1675)^^ 
he specifically refers to himself as having been “like 
Brihaspati in the council of Chikkadevaraja.” Shadak- 
sharaiya (Shadaksharadeva or Shadakshara-svami) was, 
we note,^^ a Vira-Saiva (Aradhya) Brahman of Eenuka- 
charya-gotra and disciple of Chikka-Vira-Desika, head of 
the Vira-^aiva math at Dhanagur, Malavalli taluk, where 
he is said to have been born. Descended from a family 
well-versed in all branches of ^aiva lore, he was at first 
preceptor to the family of Mudda-Bhupa (Muddaraja 
XJrs) of Yelandur iJBdlmdiipura) P Shadakshari’s con- 
nection with Chikkadevaraja, however, began, as indicated 
already, during the latter’s stay at Hangaia (c. 1668- 
1673). He was, further, a celebrated poet.^® Of him it 
is said^"^ that, during the greater part of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, he was residing in Yelandur as head of the math 
built for him by Mudda-Bhupa, where he ultimately 
attained deification. At any rate, Shadakshari’s service 
as a councillor of Chikkadevaraja seems to have been 
generally more of a literary and religious character than 
political or administrative. Chikkupadhyaya, the next 
minister of Chikkadevaraja, was another 6ri-Vaishnava 

12. See, for instance, 0. Vi., VI. p. 164 (prose passage hinting at Timmala- 
iyangar’s dealings with ambassadors from foreign courts), and references 
to political eTenta in G. Vam., O. Vi. and A. V, G,, cited in f.n. to Ohs. 
V, VI, VIII, X and XI ; also f.n. 71 infra. 

13. E. 0., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 106-107 : . . . Guncriva . . . Ghiklca- 
d&varaja-nrpati aabhil sudharma-mivadhyasU ... TirwmalayclryS. 

14. See Bhaktadldhya-Itaiwlvali, col. on p. 66 (with Preface) quoted in f.n. 
15 infra ', also VrshahJiSndra-Vifaya, ff. 163, v. 90; cf. Kar. Ka. Gha., II. 

. 442.: , 

15. Ibid: . . . niJcMla myamdffama-^urdnddi pratipadita 'oimala' 

V%ra-Saiva-Brdhmat),a-Icula-sambhiiia ^r%mad-itSnukdGhdrya-gdtrd'mr‘- 
tdrnava ... Srl‘JBclUndupuravarddJti4aMuddu-Bhumipa-kulaguru 
irt-8hadak/i7tara-Svdmi, Of. Hay. Kath., XII. 474, and Kar, Ka. 
Oha,,l.c. 

16. See under Hitemry octinits/, in Oh. XIV. 

17. Vide Preface to Bhaktadhikya-BatnavaU ; also Kar. Ka. Gha,., he, 
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Brahman, of Pnrukutsa-gotra, Apastambha-sutra and 
Yajns-saklia.^® He belonged, as he tells ns,^^ to the 
Pattur family of learned Vedic scholars and poets, tracing 
descent from Allalanatha, whose tutelary deity was Hod 
Varadaraja of Kanchipuram. The elder of the twin 
sons of N achyaramma by Eangacharya (Kanga-Pandita) 
of Terakanambi (great grandson of Allalanatha), Ghikku- 
padhyaya was a disciple of Kadambi Singaracharya. He 
had mastered the sacred lore and was, besides, a poet, 
philosopher and expert mathematician (ganita-sdstm- 
visdradmidgi) In his earlier years, he seems to have 
practised the profession of teaching.®^ Indeed, in keeping 
with this is the tradition that he was a teacher of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself during the latter’s 
boyhood.®'^ His actual name, however, was Lakshmipati 
or Lakshimsa,^^ and he styles himself in some of his 
writings®^ as Lakshimpati-Ghikhupddhijdya, the suffix 
Chikkupadhydya obviously indicating his earlier position 

18. See )^ri. Mahdt. (of Chikkupadhyaya), I, 41-42; also references infra. 

19. Ibid., 43-50; alsoEawafa. MaJiat., Ill, 77; Hasii. MclhCit., I, 104; Ydcl, 
Mahilt.,!, 18, It, 3, 8; Padch. Mdhat., col. ; ^u. Sap,, I, 2i; Div, Si'i, 
Oha., 1,9% ; see also and compare Ear. Ea. Gha.,11. 467-468, 490. The 
genealogy of Ohikkupadhyaya’s family, according to Sri. M&h&t, (l.o,), 
was as follows : — 

Allalanatha 

Arya 

Varadacharya 


Devaracharya Eangarya 

{Karnata-bhashd-chadura) in. Nachyaramma 

Lakshmipati-cLikknpadhyaya Deviraja. 

20. Ibid., 51-52 1 see also under I/if emry acfioify, in Ch. XI V. 

21. Ibid., SO: GWmpadhyayain poreyal buddhiijalanusiirdn hlkada Jana- 
mam. 

22. Annals, I. 105. 

23. See Sri. Mdfidt., 1, Kamcda, Mdhai.,111, 78; Sosha-Dharma, li. 1, 
col., etc. Of. the Bditorial Introduction [p. 1) to the Div. Sn. Cha. but 
see Ear. J£a. C7ia., II. 468. 

24. Yad. Mahat. (verse at the end of cbl. to each oh.) ; Paich, Mrihai., l.c. ; 
NUi-Saiaka-S&ngatija, tt. 09:1 Katnand. Ni., col., etc. 
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as a junior teacher of Chikkadevaraja, which probably 
accounts for his subsequent rise to eminence as one of 
the latter’s most trusted and influential councillors.^ 
As a minister of Chikkadevaraja, he was reputed for his 
thorough knowledge of politics and diplomacy, and 
finance and accounts.^® Karanika Lingannaiya was a 
Smartha Brahman. As the councillor in charge of the 
public accounts of the country {slme-lcaranikaiana) he 
appears to have wielded considerable influence over the 
administration of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

The Council, thus composed, was a powerful advisory 
body actively assisting Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in all 
his administrative measures. Its position and status 
seem to have been hardly affected by the assassination 
of Visalaksha- Pandit in 1686. 

During the next period (1686-1704), Tiriimalaiyangar, 
as Prime Minister in succession to 
(S) 1686-1704. Visalaksha-Pandit, rose high in the 

favour of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.^ 
In 1695, it is said,®*^ he obtained Chikkadevaraja’s 

25. &rl. Mdhdt.,1, bl\ Venlca-ta.Mdhat.jCQh^ also col. to l§u, Sap.^ EasH. 
Mahdt., Eiv. Sd. Gha., Sungatyas and Bhag. Gt. T%. ; Hasti. Mdhdt,, I, 
103 ; Yad. Mdhat., 1, 18, etc ; cf. Editorial Introduction (l.o.) to Div, 8ft. 
Cha. Among the expressions used in the texts are : ChikacUvarajendra- 
datta-sahalatantra-svatantrandgi ; Ohikadevaraj a-m ukhydmatya ; 
Mantri-sikhdmani ; Sackiva-nichaya-tilaka; Gliikadova-mahardya- 
prasadaikaSraya; Olapu veitai Krpalahdlia, Krp&pariptlUiu] Chika- 
dSvaruyaniaranga CJiikupddhydya; Paramuptmi sat-pradhtmam] 
Gliihadeva-makuruja-samasta-kurya-duraiidJiara-tnantri-vidheya ; Pati- 
karySka-pradhanottamam, etc. 

26. Sri. Milhdt.,!, 4.0, 5l-b2\ Venkata. MaMt., I, 19; Hasti. Maliat.,l.Q.\ 
Sakala-tantrajnanada ; SakaZa7n~fiUi-vi4aradam ; GhaturOpaya-sainar- 
tliwtn ; Karanikdgresaranagi. 

27. Annals, !. 105. 

28. See A. F. O., I, 13 : 

Tan^ia siritanna Sevan \ 

taimol gele taiina Widgymm GhikadeveW 

ndra7memavitta~nendola\ 

vin7iiravisiTiru7naMrya~mmnativettami\\\ 

Mitra. Gii^,ly^: aty7i7i7iatar. 

29. Boo Editorial l7itrod7ictio7i- (pp. 2-3) to the G. Fa»?i., C/. Vi. andA. F. C. 
Tirumalaiyangar’s visit to Madnra is echoed in the Sriiaildrya-dviacharya 
of the F. iv. Stavah, etc., noticed in Ch. XIV of ihi's worlr. 
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permission and proceeded on a pilgrimage to Srirangam 
and other places. He paid a visit to Madura also, whose 
ruler Mangammal (1689-1706) made him a grant of 
villages and lands, desiring him to stay at her court as 
her minister. Apprised of this, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
it is added,^ sent him a nirupa, directing him to return. 
Accordingly, in 1698, Tirumalaiyangar came back to 
Seringapatam and resumed his office of Prime Minister. 
During 1686-1704 he was on the whole not only at the 
height of his power as the Prime Minister of Chikka- 
devaraja, but also attained considerable celebrity as an 
author and SrT-Vaishnava philosophical teacher, 
profoundly influencing the religious and philosophical 
outlook of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.®^ Of the remaining 
members of council during the period little is known, 
except the rise to prominence of Karanika Lingannaiya 
after his return from the embassy to the court of 
Aurangzib (1700). 

Among the Dalavais of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar we 
have referred to,®'"* Kumaraiya of 
^^Daiavais, 1 6 7 3 - g^jale was his father-iu-law. He con- 
tinued in office during the first nine 
years of Chikkadevaraja’s reign (1673-1682), retiring 
voluntarily on the ground of old age in May 1682. He 
was succeeded temporarily, for a period of fifteen days, 
by Devaiya (May-June 1682) and later by his nephew 
Doddaiya (June 1682-June 1690). Doddaiya was 

followed in succession by Timmappaiya of Kolala 

80. Ibid. 

81. See Mitra. 2 (prose passage, thii’d line from tile bottom); 8r~i- 

Ghikadeva-maruyana nirige-vadeda kadu-nShakke neliivm^ey^m ^ ; also 
Gz. Gs., p. 50 (prose passage, first two lines from the top): . . . 
olmegam . . . neravigam n&JmMmh mlmegmn namUtgegam 
nBlavidmisi—v&t&xxmg to Tirumalarya. 

32. Vide a&QiioxLS on Beligion, social life and literary aciivity, in Ohs. 'XIII 
and XIV. 

33. Ante, Ch. XI: see also Armale, 1. IW-llGi Mys. Dho. Vfir., I. 68-70. 
For details about the Kalale Family, section on Domestic life in Oh. 
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(June 1690-February 1696), Mallarajaiya of Kalale 
(February 1696- August 1698), Virarajaiya of Nilasoge 
(August 1698-December 1702) and Dasarajaiya of 
Fevaraya-durga (December 1702-1704). The Mysuru- 
Bdjara-Gharitre^ speaks of Dalavais Kumaraiya and 
Doddaiya of Kalale as having been sincere establishers of 
the Mysore Eoyal House {My sum dhoregalige . . . 

vam.idddhdrakardda) , a claim perhaps fully justified by 
the meritorious services rendered by them in extending 
the kingdom of Mysore in all directions, particularly in 
withstanding the Mahratta incursions and recovering the 
lost ground for Mysore during the earlier part of Chikka- 
devaraja’s reign {i.e., 1673-1690). Dalavai Timmappaiya 
and his successors were also of considerable assistance to 
Chikkadevaraja in extending the sphere of influence of 
Mysore in the direction of Ikkeri, Coorg and Malabar and 
in crushing all local combinations against his authority 
during the latter part of the reign {i.e. 1690-1704) Some 
of the inscriptions of the period^® point also to the active 
interest the Dalavais evinced in the civil government of 
the kingdom. 

As the main-stay of day-to-day administration, the 

mint and the treasury received due 

Officers, officials, attention at the hands of Chikkadeva- 
etc, 

raja Wodeyar. At first these seem to 
have been under the management of Chikkupadhyaya 
(as hoiddhikdri) and his colleagues, one of whom was 
familiarly known as Bokkasada Narasaiya.^'^ At a 
subsequent date, probably after 1686, we note,®® Annaiya, 
son of Javana Setti, a Jain, succeeded to the charge of the 
mint and connected offices {tenkasdle muntddddhipatya). 
In administering the treasures of the State, he discharged 

34. P.28. 36. .Awfo, Ch. XL 

86. Grants and, otliev records, in. Oh..in.U. 

37. See Songs on OJdkkadSvardja and KempadSvamma (cited in Oh. XI, 
f.n. 184), ff. 130. 

38, Bel. Go. Cha., VI, 27-3Q, 
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Ms duties so assiduously that he rose in the favour and 
estimation of Chikkadevaraja and eventually got 
constructed in the latter’s name, at great cost and labour, 
a pond in ^ravana-Belagola {Sri-Chikkadevmdra- 
mahdsvdmiyavara halijdni), which is still in existence.^® 
The administration of important places in the interior 
of the country, of newly acquired or conquered tracts and 
of frontier posts was, as usual, in the hands of not only 
agents (Mrya-karta) but also civil and military officials 
of varying degrees of status (such as Gurikdrs, Pdru- 
patyagdrs, etc.), directly responsible to the central 
government. Thus, Siddarajaiya of Talakad was an 
agent of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar at Kiinigal ; Kotturaiya 
was another at Talakad ; and Hampaiya was an officer 
in charge of the revenue establishment (ailiavcme) at 
Arkalgud. At ^ankhagiri, Tiruchchengodu taluk, 
Muddaiya represented Nanjanathaiya for Ghikkadeva- 
raja ; at Taramangalam, Vamalur (Omalur) taluk, Kempa- 
iya, son of Chamaiya (^amaiya), was another agent of 
his ; and at Avanasi, Mallaiya was his Gzcrikd?' (lit. a 
headman of armed peons). Dasarajaiya, son of 
Biluguli Kemparajaiya, was in charge of the Nijagal- 
durga-slme, Nelamangala taluk ; [Dalavai] Basarajaiya- 
Timmapparajaiya, son of Krishnaiya and grandson of 
Biluguli Timmarajaiya, was administering the Devaraya- 
durga-sime ; and Doddaiya, son of Sangaiya and grandson 
of Channa-Viraiya, was looking after the Maddagiri-sime. 
Basaiya was the agent for affairs (pdrupatyagdra) in 
charge of N^amangala, and Bevaiya was entrusted with 
the management of Hangala-sime in Bevanagara hobh. 
Among other officials of Chikkadevaraja, Appuraya- 
Hebbaruva was an agent for the collection of customs 
dues isunkada-karim'ddd) ; Chamaiya was a supervisor 

39. Ibid., 31-37 [Aooording to this poem 38-64), the cousteuctioii of 

the pond was actually oorapleted after Chikkadtlvaraja’s death] ; E, 0., 
II SB, 365 ; see also and compare BcLj. Kath.^ XI. 390, XII. 480-481, 
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of Manegdrs and Kolukdrs ; Lingaiya was another official 
in charge of customs, being familiarly known as Sunkada- 
Linga, while Abhaui Venkatacharya of Kausika-gotra 
and Bhanoji-Pandita were among diplomatic agents 
(niyogi) stationed abroad.^® 

In the early part of his reign (1673-1686), particularly 
during 1673-1678 and 1682-1686, 
measures, 1673-1686. Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, as we have 
seen,^^ found himself engaged in wars 
with Madura and Ikkeri, Bijapur and Golkonda, the 
local country powers and the Mahrattas. The admini- 
stration of the country during these periods of war 
interspersed by short intervals of peace was, ordinarily, 
conducted by the Council of Ministers under his general 
supervision. The years 1679-1681 and 1686 were, 
however, generally years of peace and security in Mysore. 
It was during and, at different intervals, after this period 
that Chikkadevaraja, at the height of his power, appears 
to have found sufficient time and leisure to personally 
attend to the solution of problems of administration 
necessitated by the conditions of the times.*^^ 

Defence was naturally the most important item 

1. Stengthenmgoi demanding the serious attention of 
the army and the Chikkadevaraja in the early years of 
fort of Sarmgapatam. reign — ^particularly in and after 

1676. Although he was on the whole able to hold his 
own against the contending factors during 1673-1674, 
the experience of these years seems to have brought 
home to him the importance of a larger and well-equipped 
army as an effective instrument in working out his 
ambitious scheme of conquests and annexations. 
Accordingly, having acquainted himself with the state of 
his finances, he increased the numerical strength of his 
army by an addition of 12,000 horse and 100,000 foot, 
with the rest of the equipment that war necessitates. 

40. Vide references cited xiiider Grants and other records, in Oh, XIII. 

41, Antey Gh. XI, 42, Cf, Wilks and Devaohandra in Ch. XV below. 
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2. Coinage 
Currency. 


Thus the fort of Seringapatam was strengthened by the 
mounting of 44 additional cannons on the bastions and 
the inner and outer fort-walls.^® 

About the same time, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar also 
struck a new type of gold coins 
iparaha) known as Tmidava-Krishna- 
Murti-^Devardya.^ Though only an 
administrative event, this was a landmark of considerable 
significance, particularly from the political and religious 
points of view. Politically it was, as already indicated, 
an index of his achievement over Chokkanatha Nayaka 
of Madura in 1673. Indeed the Tondanur copper-plate 
grant (1722)^® does seem to echo this position when it 
speaks of Chikkadevaraja as having “ emulated the sports 
of Krishna in conquering the lord of Madhura ” (Madura) . 
And this was, perhaps, the reason why the actual 
designation of the coin itself associates his name with 
Krishna represented in the dancing posture on its 
obverse.^® Prom the religious point of view, the striking 
of this type of coin, as we shall see,^"^ testifies to ^ri- 
Vaishnavism as the personal religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. 

The next series of administrative measures was, as 
3. Eeorg.ntatto indicated, introduced by 

and administration Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar during and 
ofioodmutB. 18794681. These measures 

relate, respectively, to the reorganization and administra- 
tion of local units and the inauguration of fiscal reforms* 
The total number of administrative 
adwSftior" divisions (gadi) np to the time 

of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, it 


43. Annals, I. 111-112; see also Mys. Bap Oha,, 81-82. For details of 
weapons of warfare, etc., of the period, uidie Appendix IX, 

44. J. M. G„ Ho. 18-16-20, pp. 54-65-* Taitdma-Krishna-M'S.rii-Bevaruya 
nanyavannu MMsi. 

45. E. O., Ill (1) Sr. 64, U. MadhurBiana geldu puravrajangalam 

selededeyadufjum khal-ara iiksMpa Krishy,ana. Uteyante vOl, 

46. vide Appendix VI — (2). Specimens of the com are still known. 

47. Fitfe under EeZififion, in Oh. XIII, • 


PLATE XXYI. 



The Eastern Gate of the Seringapatam Fort. 
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would seem,'^® 72. Fresh acquisitions had, however, been 
made by him since 1673. The first important step, 
therefore, taken by Chikkadevaraja was the amalgamation 
of all the conquests and annexations of the rulers of 
Mysore since Raja Wodeyar’s time and the splitting up 
of the same into 84 fresh units igadi) after granting rent- 
free lands {umhali) to some Palegars and settling the 
contributions (khandane) due by others. Each unit was 
subdivided into hoblis, the groups of minor villages there- 
under (ranging from 8 to 16) being absorbed in major 
ones and the hdbli itself being named after a major 
village 

At the head of the administration of each unit was 
, , . . , placed a Subaddr. Under him were 

General, admmistra- ^ 

tion of the gadi : posted an assistant {cmkka-jpdriij>atya-‘ 

i. The executive 5 'dm), three scroll- writers {athavanege- 
prati), six accountants igumdsteyarn) 
and one scribe {rdyasadavanu). A net-work of postal 
system was established, a news-carrier 
sySi'em^^ postal {anolie-harikdra) being stationed over 
each division. It was his duty to look 
after the transmission of letters from place to place and to 
report on matters coming within his 
mate staff direct knowledge. Among the sub- 

ordinate staff of each unit, whose 
number varied in proportion to its size and status, were 
the head-peon (cZq/ed!dm), menials (kdluUgadavam) , 
treasury attenders {hastdntri, golla) , two watchmen 
{ohavadi-kavalugararu) and a torch- 
bearer (dwaUgeya-jana) . Besides, the 
local militia (^awdacMra) in each unit 
was placed on a sound footing, a Thanaddr, a Gurihdr, 

48. The §ri. MfiJiat, of MaHikiirjuna (1678) speahs of Chikkadevaraja as 
having been served by 72 functionaries or agents in his court (II, 65) : 
eppaiteradu niyOgam dappadeaevipv>dciTinda~m8lage-mesegttm. These 
functionaries perhaps represented 72 gadis or administrative units about 

*1678. Gf. Oapt. Eead in Bdrarnahal Becoi'ds (1792), I, 139, para 9, 
referring to the number of units as 73, 

49. Armais^ 1. 116-117 ; see also Baramahal Beoords, l.c. 


22 
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three &irastedd7‘s, ihme Gumdstds, HobUddrs, Dafeddrs, 
Olekdrs, the bugler and the drammer {kombinavanu^ 
tamaieyavami) being suitably posted. The number of 
Olekdrs varied from 100 to 400 according to the size of 
the unit. Over six Olekdrs was placed a Dafeddr and 
over 50 Dafeddrs a Mobliddr. Ordinarily it was the duty 
of the staff of the militia to patrol the unit and safeguard 
the local treoisuvy (hastdntrada kdvalu-kattale). In times 
of war they were required to be ready with arms and 
ammunition.® The militia seems thus to have occupied 
an important place in the civil and military governance 
of the country, useful alike in times of war and peace and 
analogous to what we correspondingly find in the Mughal 
and Mahratta systems of administration of the period. 

A special Subdddr was appointed to be in charge of 
demesne lands situated in different 
units. It was his duty to see to the 
increase of yield from those lands and 
to supervise the raising of crops therefrom. Under him 
was posted a civil establishment (consisting of ^irasteddr, 
accountants and scribes) to maintain regular accounts 
of receipts in cash and in kind, and a military establish- 
ment (i.e., Kanddchdr, headed by the Killeddr, Thdndddr 
and others) to keep watch and ward. 

Intelligence, honesty and efficiency were the criteria 
. „ , of all appointments, particular care 

emoluments of appo- being taken to see that bribery and 
mtments. Corruption were not fostered and that 

economy prevailed among the officials. The salary of 
the superior executive staff (like the Subdddr, ^irasteddr, 
Killeddr and others) was fixed in proportion to the relative 


V. Administration 
of demesne lands. 


fiO. Ilid,lV7. Of, TYiZA’s (1, 106), referring to the establislmicnt of the post 
and the secret service (intelligence department), and commonting on it as 
the “new and terrible instrument of despoti.sm." There was nothing 
peculiar in this institution. It was necessitated by the conditions of the 
times. The contemporary Mughal Empire had an active news service (see 
J, Sarkar, Mughal Ad^rmiistTation, ^4 97-101). See also f.n, 51 infra.. 
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responsibilities of the appointments, half the amount 
being usually paid in cash and the other half in kind. 
The pay of the Olekdrs of the Kanddolidr service was 
fixed at rates varying from half varaha to one varaha, 
half the amount being paid in cash and the other half in 
kind, which was met out of the produce of lands granted 
to them. To make the Emiddchdr service attractive, 
all the Olekdrs were exempted from forced labour 
{hittu-bittu) and from payment of dues such as presents, 
benevolences and house-tax (kdnike, kadddya, mane- 
terige) 

Special attention was bestowed on the maintenance of 
.. ^ , law and order in the country. A regular 

vii. Lawand . . .. . 

order: service lor conveying criminal intelli- 

(a) The conveying gence was established. The Olekdrs 
of criminal inteiii- were required to report on the character 
and conduct of people in several parts 
of the kingdom and promptly communicate to the 
central government all occurrences in the interior 
of the country and on the road-side, 
syitem.^^ Police important places and at the 
head-quarters of the units, a special 
staff, consisting of Kotiodl, ^dnahhogs (their number 
varying from 1 to 3 according to the size of the locality), 
Pite-Setti, Yajamdn, local accountant (demda-idnahhog ) , 
the criers {ehalavddi . . dandiyavmiu), the bugler, 

the drummer, detectives (kalla-hantcuru) and menials 
(uligadavaru), was entrusted with important duties. 

51. Ibid, mhis •" ais7”l36-137. Of, Wilks, I. 218. His reference to the 
exemption of the soldiery from the payment of certain imposts as being 
intended to “ neutralise ” their opposition to Ghikkadevaraja’s measures, 
i.s based on an unfounded assumption. Such an exemption, however, 
seems to have been justified both on grounds of policy and established 
custom (see Mys. Gaz., II. iv. 2462). Traces of Mughal and Mahratta 
influence are noticeable in the organization of the the police 

system and criminal intelligence service, termed “espionage” by 
the older writers. Compare, for instance, Sarkar, o.c., pp. 80-101, 
describing the duties of the ■ li'aujduT, Kotwcil, ThdnucZdr and 

news-reporters including the JSar&urah, and referring to the Subuhtldr’s 
splf&andi troops (retainers),- etc. The parallel is interesting, 

22 ^ 
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These officials had to see that the different classes and 
sections of the local populace (such as the Bmiajigas, 
VaUyas and Panchdlas) did not transgress their caste 
injunctions, to prevent thefts, to see that the merchants 
carried on their dealings according to prescribed rules and 
regulations, and to bring the different classes of offenders 
to book. Also, during nights they had to conduct a regular 
patrol of the locality and prevent the commission of crimes. 
Further, the Kotwdl, PUe-Setti and Yajamdn were em- 
powered to inquire into local cases and fine those whose 
guilt was comparatively light and to report to the king all 
serious offences demanding deterrent punishment at his 
hands.® 

In the scheme of fiscal reforms introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, the village as the 
4. Fiscal ref orraa : received his foreiuost 

attention. In each village, the time- 

tlie hacal unit. o ’ 

honoured system of rural economy was 
revived, and placed on a secure foundation, under the 
designation of Bdrdhahiti, which 
sySem^ B«r«6a^?TI:^ denotes the carrying of rural admini- 
stration by the following twelve 
elements of the village hierarchy : the headman 
igauda), accountant {^dnahhog) — number varying from 
1 to 3 — , Brahman astrologer ipmichmigada’brdhmana)^ 
blacksmith {kabbinada-kelasadavanu), g o 1 d s m i t h 
{akkasdle), potter (kumbdra), washerman (agam), 
barber {kelasi), scavengar {toti), watchman {talavdra), 
regulator of tank sluices {kere-n%ruganU} and carpenter 
(ojarcwmiu). The fees (rwswm) of these officials, under 
the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, varied according to 
their respective rights, being usually paid in kind 
isoUge-gMdde-dyay i.e., a measure of capacity equal to ^ 
of a bet ZZa or I a seer), the headman and the accountant, 
in particular, being entitled to an additional share 


52, Ihi&y 125-126 ; see also f.n. 61 
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from the crops raised by the villagers {iana,ya- 7 nudre). 
The headman was further exempted from house-tax 
{7nane-terige), forced labour Qiitiu-hittu) and presents 
and benevolences {hdnike, kaMdya), Half the pay 
of the village accountant was to be paid in cash and 
the other half in kind, he being permitted to 
receive from the ryots, annually, an additional fee 
(varying from | to 1 hana per head, according to 
the status of the ryot) for making entries of land 
revenue receipts in the village accounts (kadafada kdni~ 
key a hanci) . The carpenter, barber, potter, washerman, 
scavenger, blacksmith, watchman and others were 
allowed the right of receiving a bundle of grass (laden 
with ears of corn) and a measure {kolaga) of grain from 
individual cultivators. The village officials other than 
the scavenger and the watchman were permitted to 
receive from each ryot a fixed quantity of grain as an 
annual allowance (hadade), calculated on the basis of the 
numerical strength of the ryot’s family. In addition to 
all these perquisites, the Brahman astrologer, accountant, 
scavenger, watchman and the regulator of tank sluices 
were granted, for their maintenance, rent-free lands 
{mdnya-hliunii) varying in revenue value from 1 
to 6 varahas according to their respective status. 
Other officials, like those in charge of government 
channels {kdhwe-manegdr) and of accounts of crops 
{hasuge-manegdr, §d7iahhdg)y were each to receive a 
bundle of grass (laden with ears of corn) and a measure 
{kolaga) of grain out of the landlord’s half share of the 
aiggiionlimioX yy:odvLQ,Q {vdrada huituvaliyalli) 

The revenue system next received a due share of 
attention at the hands of Chikkadeva- 
ii. The land-tax. raja Wodeyar. Land-tax being the 
main-stay of finance, elaborate rules 

Ibid, 119-120. Compare the exaction of perquisites {abwabs) by revenue 
oiScials in contemporary Mughal India (Sarfcar, o. c,, pp. 112-114). 
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and regulations were drawn up for its organization and 
administration. As already indicated, a distinction was 
made between demesne lands and public lands, separate 
olSicers being appointed to look after each of them. The 
principle of State landlordism was the prime feature of the 
reforming tendencies of the time, and every effort was 
made to adjust it to the changing conditions of the 
times and the needs of a growing kingdom. At first, 
it was laid down that half the share of 
attVimSS” produce (ardha-vdra) , such as paddy 
sugar-cane and other staple crops, from 
lands irrigated by canals in the A§tagram and other 
divisions, should be credited to government. The subjects, 
however, represented that this measure would hardly enable 
them to maintain themselves after meeting the necessary 
expenses of cultivation {muUuvali) . Accordingly, at the 
harvest, an enquiry was instituted, and it being found 
that the estimated income from and expenditure on 
production during the year were nearly balanced, the 
yield was divided into three portions, one portion being 
set off against the cost of production incurred by the 
ryots, another being allowed for their maintenance and 
the third being ordered to be taken by the government. 
This procedure, it was ordered, was to be followed only 
for a year or two, after which the ryots were to make 
Over to the government an equal share of the gross 
produce {sama-vdra) > In lands irrigated by tank water, 
it was ruled that paddy and other crops were to be raised 
during years of good rains and half the produce credited 
to government, while during years of drought the 
cultivator was to be allowed to raise only dry crops 
{beddalu pa/iru) and pay the government the assessment 
usually levied oh dry lands {beddalu handdya) . To faci- 
litate the discharge of water from the canals and embank- 
ments and the cultivation of crops there- 

under, a Maipgdr, ?b 8dnah}wgy mQ^^ and regulators 
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of sluices (their number varying from 2 to 4 according 
to the condition of the canal and the status of the village) 
were appointed. To supervise the raising of crops from 
demesne lands, the required officials (hasuge-inaneg&r, 
Jiasiige-imiabhog , kdluligada-jana) were likewise posted. 
As regards waste and unserviceable lands covered with 
rank vegetation, revenue concessions were granted with 
a view to their reclamation. In the case of lands of this 
class yielding a gross produce of 12 hanas, only one-third 
was to be received as the government share for a period 
of five years ; in the case of middle class lands yielding 
16 lianas, one-fourth was to be collected for a similar 
period, after which, the usual half was to be taken. In 
places where ryots were few and waste lands innumerable, 
a partial remission of land revenue Qiisse Icanddya) was 
allowed, to enable them to reclaim such lands. The 
ryots in certain parts of the country having represented 
their, inability to pay the fixed cash assessment {kanddya), 
it wasruled that in such cases only half the produce actually 
raised {vara) was to be taken from them and stored in 
the principal granary at the capital city, an order to this 
effect being issued also to the Subdddrs of the units. 

The land-tax, under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, 
seems thus to have varied from j to I of the gross 
produce, collected in cash as well as in kind. It must be 
taken to have been a distinct improvement on what 
obtained in South India under the Cholas, Vijayanagar 
sovereigns and rulers of Madura and Tanjore, whose 
maximum share of land revenue varied in actual practice 
from ^ to |, or 50 to 80 per cent, of the gross produce, 
against the or J permitted by the Hindu law-givers. 
The settlement effected by Chikkadevaraja was, again, 
conspicuous by the absence of farming of revenues 
and its concomitant evils, oppression and rack-renting, 
of which we have evidence already in the Vijayanagar 
period. The heaviness of the landrtax under Chikkadeva, 
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compared with the lightness of the burden at 
present (ie., about 6 per cent, or of the gross produce), 
was, it has to be conceded, in keeping with the high 
purchasing power of the pagoda in the seventeenth 
century. And whatever may be said against payment 
in kind, it has to be set down that this system has its 
own advantages during periods of depression accompanied 
by a severe fall in prices.®^ 

Land-tax apart, a system of taxing fruit trees in 
garden lands was brought into being. 
triVeto^ Thus, it was laid down, cocoanut trees 

were to be assessed on the basis of 
yield of fruits, at rates varying from 15, 18, 25, 28 to 30 
varahas per 1,000 trees. In certain parts of the country 
where garden lands were for long immune from assess- 
ment, half the gross produce of both areca and cocoanut 
trees was fixed as the government share of revenue, 
while in places where taxation of cocoanut trees was the 
custom, areca trees also were to be subjected to a levy 
according to local usage. The tax on tamarind and jack 
trees in dry lands was likewise based on the yield, and 
varied from 1 to 2 hanas per tree {maravali kanddya) . 
As regards garden lands (situated behind tanks in the 
neighbourhood of canals) leased out for fresh areca and 
cocoanut plantations, a tax of 3 hanas was at first to be 
levied on every 100 plantain stumps {hdleya huda) 
required for raising the plantations, and, as soon as the 
areca and cocoanut plants yielded a harvest, the tax on 
plantain trees was to be remitted, either one half {vara) 
of the major produce or an equivalent cash assessment 


54. PitZe, on this section, Ihid, 118-119, 122-123. For details about liarljj 
South Indiait Finance, see article on the .subject in the I. A., Vol. XL, pp. 
265-289. Of. PFZZte, according to whom “ the sixth was the lawhil share 
of the crop for which the Raja received his equivalent in money” and 
forced the i-yot to agree to “ a voluntary increase of the landed assess- 
ment,” etc,, for which there is ho evidence— OTde Oh. XV of this work, 
for a detailed critical notice of Wilks’s position ; also f.n, 69 infra. 
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i'kanddya) being ordered to be collected from the 
proprietors.®® 

Land revenue dues from the administrative units, 
under the reforms of Ghikkadevaraja 
lectioiif Wodeyar, were to be annually collected 

in full in three instalments and 
transmitted to the central exchequer at Seringapatam. 
Besides, the Subdddr of each unit was required to execute 
a bond {ynuchchalihe) to the effect that he would increase 
the revenue yield from different sources (such as pairu, 
pachche, etc.). The annual net revenue receipts from 
the 84 units after deducting the necessary expenses of 
the civil and military establishments (athavaive, 
kanddchdra) and religious endowments {demddya, 
hrahmaddya), amounted on an average to 7,20,000 
varahas (or twenty-one lakhs and sixty-thousand rupees, 
taking one varalia at Es. 3). And it was so ordained 
that every day a minimum of two bags containing 1,000 
■varahas each was to be received from the local parts and 
deposited in the treasury at Seringapatam at the time of 
the king’s observance of ih.e Ndmatlrtham in the Palace. 
So strict indeed was this ordinance that, it is said, if 
there was delay on any day in the remittance of the 
amount to the treasury, the king would devote his time 
that day to the recitation of the Rdmdyana and would 
not break his fast until he had personally seen the 
bags and sent them for deposit to the treasury.®® As 
for that, no modern Government can or would fail 
to collect its revenue at the proper time except at the 
risk of failing in its duty towards itself. The precision 

55.’ 1^^7122-123. 

66. Ibid, 126; see also and compare WilM, I. 120-121 ; S. K, Aiyan^^ar, 
Ancieni India, pp, 302-S03. Wilks’s observation (l.o.) that Cliikkadeva- 
raja, “ by a course of rigid economy and order, and by a widely extended 
and well-organized system of securing for himself the great mass of 
plunder obtained by bis conquests, had accumulated a treasure,” etc., 
hardly takes into account either the actual conditions under which 
Chikkaduva w'orked or the historical precedents or the accepted canons 
of public finance, as explained in the text above. 
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with which revenue is collected to-day in every civilized 
country shows that that, great duty cannot be abandoned 
or laid aside, for that would be striking at the very root 
of its existence. And Ohikkadeva’s government was 
not a' mere tax-gathering one ; it cared for the political, 
social and spiritual welfare of its people. Further, 
according to the Hindu science of politics, a well-filled 
treasury is a necessity to a king and Ghikkadeva, consi- 
dering the times he lived in, would have committed a 
serious blunder if he had not made adequate arrangements 
for keeping his finances in order Even in Europe, 
the policy of forming public treasures or other reserves, 
in order to provide for the necessities of the State in 
times of emergency, is well known. The system of 
public treasures, indeed, can lay claim to high antiquity. 
Thus, the Athenians before the Peloponnesian War had 
accumulated a large sum. The Persian kings likewise 
had collected the tribute of their provinces in the shape 
of precious metals, large portions of which Alexander took 
hold of. The Romans followed the same system of 
hoarding. In the medieval period, the practice was 
continued. It was usual on the death of the king for 
his successor to gain possession of the treasure. Several 

57. According to the Amara-kij&a, Mujydnga consists of the following seven 
constituents : Svamyamatya suhrilcoSa ra^tra durya baldni, king, minis- 
teri friend, treasury, kingdom, fortress and army. The Matsya-FiiniiM 
. (i-iv) likewise says : 

Svamyamatyanchara^franicJMdiirfjamhjSSbalcmi^rit] 
Farasparoj)ahartdmisa^dangmi. rajcLmiichyateW 
The MofesJ/uemte adds citizens as forming the eightli constituent. The 
importance of the kCda (treasury) is thxis stressed by one authority : 
piaMiyafSr jlv6 natti prditilli kdthmichana j 
jyravyani'Jiirajabhfqimyiinct-Sarlramiii sfMtih]\ 

DharmahSto mkhdrthciyco bhritydmlm b'haTwyiuyac/ui | 
Ipadarthamoha samrajcshyaJj:- Ici'Aah komnuki itadd\\ 
{Yuhtikalpatcmi, quoted under hMalp in .Uaja lladlnlkanta DGv’s 
^abdakalpadruma). According to thiS' authority, the treasxiry is, apart 
from his life, the king’s soul ; it is the wealth of tho sovereign and shows 
his condition, apart frottt his body. This wealth is for euabliug him to 
perform his Fharma, and for securing his happiness. It is also intended 
to support those dependent on him ; also to preserve him fx-om dangers ; 
that which has all this stored m itself is 
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instances can be quoted in support of this statement from 
the histories of England and France. The treasure and 
the kingdom, in fact, went together, each being looked 
on as equally a form of property. In England, Henry 
VIII dissipated the treasure left by his wise father. In 
France, Henry IV, who was guided by Sully, his 
celebrated minister, in this matter, was the last sovereign 
to maintain a treasure, though the practice fell into 
desuetude by the time of Adam Smith. He notes that 
it- continued to exist in the canton of Bern and in 
Prussia. Frederick the G-reat (1740-1786) continued the 
system in the latter country, and the late German Empire 
stuck to it tenaciously to the end. “ The reasons which 
induced so many states,” as one authority puts it, “ to 
accumulate treasure are to be found in the conditions of 
society existing at the time.” A primitive community 
has no need of a store of money ; provisions and weapons 
would be more useful in its case. With the introduction 
of money dealings, the convenience of having a univer- 
sally desired article on hand would be too plain to be for- 
gotten. “ The efficient maintenance of an army in the 
field depends in a great degree on the supply of what is so 
often called the ‘sinews of war.’ Cases are not unknown 
where expeditions failed altogether from want of this 
indispensable auxiliary.” Where credit was undeveloped 
and taxes were occasional and uncertain expedients, a 
State that had no treasure was in a dangerous situation, 
unprepared either for attack or defence. The treasure 
came to be looked upon, as Bastable has justly remarked, 
as a species of property owned by the sovereign “ serving 
a particular purpose and completing the public economy.” 
The change to the modern economic organization wherein 
the method of incurring debt (through a well-organized 
banking system) takes the place of the older system of 
storing up treasure or other disposable wealth for a time 
of need, is not yet universal even in Europe. The policy 
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of building up of reserves for meeting military necessities 
has been long defended in Germany, while in India the 
state-treasure policy has not been entirely superseded by 
a well -organized system of banking,®® 

The next item which engaged the attention of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar was the standardisa- 
^ Weights and measures. The 
kolaga was the common unit of 
measure used for determining the quantity of corn. 
Its measuring capacity, however, varied in different 
parts of the country, according to local custom. Thus, 
there were kolagas measuring from 8, 12, 15 to 16 seers 
each. Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar allowed this usage to be 
continued all over the country, introducing a change only 
in respect of the seals to be used by the local officials for 
impressing the prevailing units of measure with. The 
signets {mudreija ungura) which were in vogue in different 
localities since the Palegar regime were examined, and, 
as the estampages thereon were found to vary considerably, 
a new system was introduced, aiming at uniformity 
throughout. On the gold signet of each of the 84 
administrative units, the name of the unit, together 
with the figures of the Sun and the Moon on either side 
and the monogram “ He ” in the middle — -standing for 
the king’s name — was engraved, and the principal local 
officer of the unit iSiibdddr) ordered to be entrusted 
with the charge of the seal thus formed. Another 
type of signet made of silver, with the monogram “ He ” 
likewise engraved thereon, was, it was further laid down, 
to he placed in charge of the subordinate executive 
staff (namely, A piavane-cMkka-pdrupatyagdra, Killeddrs, 
hdbli and village officials and collectors of taxes such 
as simka, pomnvu, samaydohdra, etc.) , for current use 
by them. Further, the village officials (like the toti, 
talavdr and mruganU) were to be provided with 

58. See as to the maintenauoe of State treasure in Europe generally, Bastable, 
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wooden planks, and the village forum {chavadi) with a 
staff, impressed as usual with the monogram “De” 
in the middle and the figures of the Sun and the Moon 
on either side, for use by them under the direction of 
their chief {grdmada pdru^atyagdra), especially while 
attaching the properties of delinquents and claiming the 
government share of produce from lands. Besides, the 
managers of temples {devasthanada pdrupatyagdra) in 
the local parts were to be in charge of the seals thereof, 
engraved v/ith the names of the respective shrines. 
Similarly, the general units of weights and measures all 
over the country, namely, the maund {maiia) , J maund 
{dadeya), i maund (pancheru), kolaga (measuring 8 
seers), balla (measuring 2 seers), seer, seer, I seer, i seer 
and seer, were to be suitably impressed with the royal 
seal, and it was ruled that all commercial transactions 
were to be conducted only by means of stamped measures. 
At the same time, the standard weight of 3 KantMrdyi- 
hanams hemg recognised as equivalent to that of Iduddu, 
the other corresponding denominations were i^egulated 
as under ; 1 duddu-—l tola ; 24 duddu — 1 kachcha seer ; 
10 seers — 1 dadeya maund); 4 dadeya — 1 small maund 
{mana of 40 seers) ; 44 to 46 seers — 1 big maund {ma7ia). 
Both in the Palace stores and in the market-places, 
grains, jaggery, areca, turmeric, tamarind, pepper, chillies 
and miscellaneous spices were to be measured by the big 
weight (i.e., at 44 to 46 seers per maund) while purchasing 
them, and by the small weight {i.e., at 40 seers per maund) 
while distributing them for consumption.^^ 

Other important measures Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is 
credited with, generally during c. 1673- 

6. Industries, trade 1090, were of an economic character, 
and commerce. ' . , . 

and relate m the mam to industries, 

59. Ibid, 120-122 ; see also under Grants and other records in Ch. XIII, 
lor the reference to “He” (Ghikkadevaraja’a monogram) as found on 
bouhdary stones, On p. 121 oi iho Annals, for 3 Kar^thmlyi-var alias, 
read 3 KantMrayi-h-an^ms, 
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trade and commerce, ““"f °twn- 

goode eeems to have l?een a normal featee^l 

rlt :"dy”B (la,«ag.™); weavers («a), 

hrefr;“ 

to be enabled to ply toeu ie&pc, o ,,nt>Hr>nla,r 

ance with their time-honom-ed ti-aditmns.‘ In particular. 

entered into with them and facilities afforded for the 
passage of bales of cloth to various of “““‘j 

Ld narticularly, to Seringapatam. Trade and com- 
mie' wror^narily, in%he hands of Seffis of the 
TaUya and Banajiga communities. Trade routes weie 
OTnfcolled by associations of merchants of various places 
in different parts of the country (.desa-desada-maha-na^ 

„artakam) and transport of 

means of pack-bnllocks {gofu-^heru) . Articles ot 
commerce, were liable to local tolls (.sthala-sunka) and 
import and export duties {pUmru, horavaiu) on ti 

basis ot loads, the rates varying according to the nature 

of the commodity. The systematic expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore since 1610 appears to have naturally 
Lught in its train problems of its own for solu ion at 
tTe hands of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, particularly m 
respect of trade and commerce. Special attention was 
paid to the strengthening of the forts^ and bastions of 
places acquired from the Palegars. and to the laying out, 
on an extensive scale, of market-places (jicfe) in those 
localities. The merchants having, it issaid,' repiesented 
to Ghikkadevaraja the necessity of bringing togethei the 
— Q2.Jbi(i,m. 


GO, Ih'id, 120, 


ei, 
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different products — grown on a large scale in various 
parts of the country— -to a prominent trade- centre 
idodda-pete) for purposes of evaluation (karagapadi) , 
large scales {chintdlu) weve fixed up in Bangalore, G-ubbi, 
Tumvekere and other places, where cotton, areca-nut 
and other articles of trade were to be brought and 
weighed and later taken to local markets for sale. A 
sort of trade- emporium for the distribution of economic 
products over different areas seems thus to have been 
brought into being. Besides, arrangements were made 
not only for the export and import of grains, spices, 
cloth and other things to and from the market-places 
(petje) of the 84 administrative units, but also for the 
determination of their value and the levy of tolls isunha) 
on different commodities according to the nature of the 
stock. The customs department (sunlcada-Ghavadi) 
was reorganized, salaried servants, namely, a Manegdr, 
^dnahhog (number not exceeding 3) and Kdlukdrs, being 
appointed to look after the same. Similarly officials 
were posted in suitable numbers to the charge of toll- 
gates {uhhada) on the road-side in the interior of the, 
country. Collections from customs dues were to be 
accumulated in the cash-chests (golaka) of the respective 
administrative units, and merchants in local parts were 
to be required to set apart a portion of their wares, at 
rates varying from i to one seer per load Qieru), as 
contribution {rusurn) to local deities and allowances to 
Brahmans and others.®^ 

Among measures of a miscellaneous character, recorded 
to have been introduced by Ghikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar during the period 
(1673-1686), were^ the arrangements 
made for the storing and disposal of agricultural produce 
(from demesne lands and public lands) and other articles of 
every day utility in the principal granary {doclda-ugrmia) 
ek Ibidem, ilss. 64. 26»d:, 126 - 128 . 
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and the newly established minor stores {GJiihha-ugrmia) 
at Seringapatam, and the appointment of stores officials, 
sneh as supervisors {gurikars), {karamkaru), 

clerks (gumastas), accountants (Mnabhogs), measurers 
{alateymaru, tukadavaru) , guards {pahareyamru) , etc., 
their pay being fixed in cash and in kind according to the 
nature of their respective duties ; the extension of the 
armoury and the magazine (jdiia-sdle, alagina-chdvadi, 
maddina-mane) in Seringapatam and the storing therein 
of fireworks of various descriptions (required for use 
during the Nammtri and other festive occasions), 
together with arrangements for the manufacture on a 
large scale of weapons of warfare and powder and shot, 
and for the maintenance of accounts relating to them 
by a special establishment consisting of Gurikdrs, 
^dnabhogs and others. 

Althoagh the administrative measures sketched thus 
far were on the whole attended with 
flsSrSS? ^ fair measure of success, it appears 
not improbable, if we are to view 
things in the light of the Jesuit letter of 1686 already 
referred to,® that the working of the fiscal reforms, in 
particular, was hampered by the political crisis of 1682- 
1686, resulting in a friction between the government 
and the subjects, especially in the eastern parts of the 
kingdom of Mysore. One account® has it that despite 
the facilities afforded, and concessions granted, by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, certain well-to-do . and proud 
ryots organised a stout opposition to the government 
refusing to pay the revenue dues and openly disobeying 
the rules and regulations. The agitation, according to 
this authority, was thus purely fiscal in character. The 
evidence available, however, seems to indicate that 
almost simultaneously, during 1682-1686, there was a 

66. Ante, Ch. XI, f.n. 115-U7; also Ch, XV, for details, 

66. Annals, I 123-m. 
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clash of interests, political and economic. In any 
case, the troubles were successfully overcome.®’^ And, 
towards the close of 1686, the levy of house-tax and other 
imposts, altogether 19 in number, was 
Revision of taxes, systematised.®® These may be classified 
under two main heads : (1) Local and 
(2) Communal, Under local were included such items 
as Mane-terige (house-tax), Hullu-hana (tax on straw 
from fields), Devardya-vatta (difference of exchange on 
defective coins — a currency discount) , Eru-smika (plough- 
tax), G'uluvina-pommu (tax on plough-share), Angadi- 
vasara (tax on moveable booths in the bazaar streets), 
Angadi-paUadi (tax on workshop attached to a ware- 
house), Maggada-handdya (loom-tax), Pdiavdrob (tax on 
fishery), TJppina-mole (tax on local manufacture of salt 
from saline earth), Dana-'karu-mdriddakhe-sim'kci (tax 
on cattle sold), Kuri-terige (tax on flocks of sheep), 
Oida-kdvalu (tax on pasturage in forest tracts, resorted 
to by the ryots) , Ubbe-hdnike (tax on kettles used by 
washermen for the boiling and bleaching of cloths) 
and Kaudi-terige (tax on bullock saddles, i.e., on bullocks 
for hire). Under communal were Samaydchdra (dues on 
conventional practices or usages observed by the folk), 
Kutdchdra (dues on corporate rights), Jdti-mdnya (dues 
on caste privileges) and Maduve-terige (marriage-tax).®® 

67. See Gh. XV below, for details. 

68. Annals, I. 124. Of. Wilks, according to whom the imposts were levied 
very early in Chikkadevaraja’s reign and became the root cause of the 
revolt of the Jangamas. Even Devachandra, the local traditionist, 
hardly supports Wilks, for, according to him, the levy of imposts, about 
the middle of the reign (i.e., in 1686), was a consequence of the Jangama 
agitation — vide Ch. XV, for a detailed critical notice of these authorities. 

69. Ibid ; see also and compare Wilks’s list (I. 218-219, f .n.) and Rice's list (I. 
592, f.n.). Most of the imposts, referred to, were common in the 
Karnataka country in ancient times (see Oh. XV) and in contemporary 
Mughal India (see Sarkar, o. o., pp. 119-128), though forms seem to 
have differed. Chikkadevaraja's revival of them as effective weapons 
for keeping at bay the turbulent elements, appears to have been justified 
from the conditions of the times.' Wilks’s statement (I. 217) that Chikka- 
devarilja ‘' had recourse to the law of the Sctsiers, which authorized him, 
by no very forced construction, to attack the husbandman by a variety 
of vexatious taxes,” is neither well-founded nor does it sufficiently take 
into account the actual conditions under which Ohikkadevaraja ruled — 
vide Gh. XV, for a detailed critical notice. 
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Officials were appointed for the administration and 
collection of these imposts, a Manegdr, a ^dnahlidg mxd 
a Kokihar being generally held responsible for each item. 
Usually all these items of revenue were leased out 
iguttigege kottu), the annual realisations therefrom being 
ordered to be added on to the aggregate annual land 
revenue receipts of the respective villages. These imposts, 
again, were subject to enhancement according to the 
condition and status of the individual ryot, and it was 
ordained that the revenue from this source was to 
be remitted to the central exchequer at Seringa- 
patam along with the local land revenue collections 
\swie-handdyc^P 

With the exception of certain portions of -the years 
1687-1690,1695-1697 and 1698-1700, 
Administrati^ve latter part of the reign of Ghikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar (i.e., 1686-1704) 
might generally be described as a period of peace and 
settled government, accompanied by systematic consoli- 
dation of conquered tracts — especially of those recovered 
from the Mahrattas. The earlier administrative measures, 
particularly those relating to land revenue, were enforced 
with rigour and discipline, though with due regard to the 
general well-being of the people. A good harvest, to the 
ryot was the criterion of happiness and prosperity of the 
subjects and we have contemporary testimony'^^ as to how, 
in keeping with that criterion, Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was quite averse to taking from the ryots anything more 

70. Ibid. 

71. A. V. G., Ill, 148 (with gloss) : Kannaya-nii^ol helaHuguIsmtu perclihlo- 
dam prctfegal percJmmr, GMleadeva-^naliaruyam satyasmulhant'rdu- 
darim . imim mitigeyda Jcandriyamanallade peratondu lidHu-vlmind- 
nollaivu - . . ; see also C. J5i., p. 4 (prose passage, para 2), tewtifying 
to peace in the country, happiness and well-being of the Kidijects, 
and blessings of Providence in respect of good rains and crops in 
the State, during the latter part of OhikkadSvaraja’s reign {endescya. 
fagegaladangidudarhn prajegalge rujihahhaymmlladeyum., devatapra- 
sudadim male-helegal/untadudarim, davoikfrhhayamUladdijU'inirp'udnriin, 
frajegalanihaTmnihadolsogav&ldapar), 
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than the standardised share of land revenue dues. So 
carefully were the resources of the kingdom managed 
under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja that, towards 
the close of his reign, it is said,^^ he was able to leave in 
his treasury a credit balance of nine crores in the shape 
of cash and effects, whence he came to be familiarly 
known as Navahoti-Ndrdyana (Lord of nine crores). 

The period 1686-1704 was thus marked by the 
Organisation of successful Working of the earlier 
the eighteen depart- administrative measures of Ghikka- 
ments, c. 1700-1704. ^gvaraja Wodeyar. Though there 
were no additions or alterations as regards these measures 
during this period, he is credited with having introduced 
certain developments in the administrative machinery in 
and after 1700, shortly after the return of his embassy 
to the court of AurangzTb.^^ These developments,- it is 
added, had their origin in the Mughal system of the 
time, and relate to the organization of the following 
eighteen departments {ohavadi) (1) Nirupada-ckavadi ; 
department dealing with the recording of petitions from 
the officials to the king and with the disposal of the same 
in the form of orders {nirupa) duly authenticated by the 
latter ; (2) AyaJcattma-chdvadi : department dealing with 
accounts — civil and military — of the 84 administrative 
units {gadigala simeya dddya-vyayada lehJca, samyada 
lehha), of the central exchequer {Tdslnkhd^ie Wklca) and 
the king’s household {Kartara hhdsd dddya-vyayada 
leTchd) ; (3) Mysuru-hobali-vichdrada-chavadi : depart- 
ment dealing with the affairs of administrative units south 
of the Cauvery ; (4) PaUanada-hobaU-vichdrada-chavadi: 
department dealing with the affairs of administrative units 
north of the Cauvery; (5) Simeya-Jcanddchdrada-chdvadi: 

72. Annals, I. 161 ; cf. WilTcs. I. 120 ; see also f.n, 56 supra. . 

73. Ibid, 146. 

74. Ibid, 146-160 ; cf . Capt. Read in Bdr&maJial Becords (1792) , 1. 139, para 10 ; 

&Ibo Wilks, 1. 119-122, f.n, (including Sir Murray Hainmick’s list from the 

JwtZia on, p. 122, f.n.), andBice, 1. 690-«591. 
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department dealing with accounts of civil and military 
establishments in the administrative units and of arms, 
ammunition and stores required for the equipment of 
the respective units; (6) Bdgila-Jcanddchdrada-chdvadi: 
department dealing with accounts relating to the military 
and civil officials on the Huzur establishment and the 
Palegars; (7) Sunkada-chdvadi : customs department for 
the maintenance of consolidated accounts of road-tolls 
on goods, collected all over the country under the 
regulations of Chikkadevaraja, and of import and 
export duties ; (8) P ommina - ch dv a di : a special 
department intended exclusively for the collection at 
one-half the scheduled rates, of duties on commodities 
purchased or disposed of by certain classes of people 
such as beneficiaries. Brahmans and officials ; (9) Todd- 
yada-chavadi : a similar department intended for the 
collection of duties at half the scheduled rates [from 
certain classes of people] in Seringapatam only ; (10) 
PaUanada-hobali-astagrdmada-chdvadi : department 
having jurisdiction over the eight hohlis newly formed 
under the GhiJcJeadevardja-sdgara channel ; (11) 

Mysuru-hohali-asiagrdmada-chdvadi \ department 
having jurisdiction over the eight hohlis newly formed 
under the Deva-ndld (channel) — these two departments 
being required to attend to the repairs of dams and 
canals under the Cauvery and the Hemavati and to 
maintain regular accounts of half the government 
share of produce from lands irrigated thereunder ; (12) 
Penney a-chdvadi : dei)artment dealing with the manage- 
ment of Palace cattle, daily collection and disposal of 
dairy products and the maintenance of accounts relating 
thereto; {Idl) Pattanada-chdvadi: department entrusted 
with the upkeep of the Palace, fort, bastions, stores and 
magazine, and the maintenance of law and order, in the 
capital city of Seringapatam ; (14) BeMna-chdvadi : 
department of intelligence'^^dealing with the speedy 
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transmission by couriers {a/mhe-hm'ikara) of reports of 
events from the administrative units to the capital, and 
■with the communication of royal orders (niriipa) thereon 
to the local parts; (15) SammuJchada-ohdvadi : depart- 
ment dealing "with the maintenance of accounts relating 
to the members of the Royal Family and the subordinate 
staff on the various establishments of the king’s house- 
hold — a department which was to be administered by 
Gurikars. Somarajaiya and Appajaiya under the direct 
supervision of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; (16) Devasthd- 
nada-chdDadi : department pertaining to the manage- 
ment of temples all over the kingdom and to the 
supervision of their budgets ; (17) Kabbinada-ohavadi ; 
department dealing with the purchase of raw iron and 
manufacture and sale of goods therefrom ; and (18) 
Hogesoppma-chavadi ; department concerned with the 
purchase and sale of tobacco in Seringapatam. 

Over each department thus organized, a supervisor 
igottugdra), three record-keepers (daftaradavaru), 
accountants {gumdsteyaru) , writers (rayasadavaru), a 
head-peon (dafedara), menials (uligadavaru) , attender 
(golla), watchman {Tedvalugdra) and torch-bearer 
{dlvatigeyavanu) , among others, were appointed. Their 
pay was fixed in proportion to their relative responsibi- 
lities, one half being, as usual, ordered to be paid in cash 
and the other half in kind. These officials, it was 
further laid down, were to diligently discharge their 
duties, safeguarding the interests of government and 
reporting personally to the king every morning 
particulars of administration relating to their respective 
departments. Arrangements were also made for the 
prompt communication to him of important matters 
(such as daily occurrences, watch and ward, maintenance 
of discipline, etc.) pertaining to these departments, to 
enable him to set right any palpable defect or disorder 
ill the working of the system.'^^ 
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The changes described thns far may be taken to 
reflect the mature political and admi- 
Reflections. nistrative wisdom of Chikkadevaraja 

Wodeyar, In any case they cannot 
be set down as an attempt at merely imitating the 
standards of the Mughal- Mahratta systems of the time. 
The idea of eighteen departments {Athdrd-cucheri) may 
have been borrowed from Mughal administrative practice 
and procedure but the details of the departments, as 
worked out by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, were essentially 
indigenous and adapted to local requirements. They 
also seem to evidence a strong tendency on his part to 
improve the old institutions and adjust them to the 
conditions of his own times along more definite and up-to- 
date lines. He thus systematised the governmental 
machinery, centralizing much of the power at head- 
quarters while leaving to local officials as much authority 
as they can be expected safely to discharge. It is signifi- 
cant that this administrative achievement of 1700-1704, 
which followed closely on the political development 
attained in Chikkadevaraja’s reign, is yet, in its funda- 
mental features, the basis of the government of to-day. 


CHAPTEK XIII. 

GhiekadEvaeIja Wodeyar, 1673-1704 — { contd .) 

Eeligion: Sri-Vaishnavism ; General tendencies — Sri- 
Vaishnavism, personal faith of Ghikkadevaraja — Principal 
stages in its development ^ — First stage : 1673-1680“~fS'ecowd 
stage : 1680-1696— stage : 1696-1704 — Eeligio- 

philosophical convictions of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar— 
Eeligions toleration — Gifts, etc. — An irrigation scheme, c. 
1700-1701 ; contemporary Jesuit testimony — Grants and 
other records: {a) 1673-1680— (6) 1681-1695— (c) 1698- 
1704— Statue of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar — Social life : 
General features — Gities and towns : 1. Seringapatam — 

2. Mysore — 3. Melkote, etc. — The social order : General 
culture — Court culture ; 1. The Durbar Hall ; 2. The 

King; 3. The courtiers — 4. The programme of the 
Durbar : {a) Music and dancing — (6) Other items — Feasts, 
festivals, etc. — Position of women — Social legislation: 
ia) Eelating to Sudras : The Sachchiidmeham- Nirnaya— 
Its aims and objects — (b) Eelating to Arasu families — The 
other side of the shield. 


T he period of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar’s rule (1673- 
1704) witnessed an important development in the 
evolution of ^ri-Vaishnavism, generally 
Religion : prevailing creed in the south of 

GeiS'rliiSSTs’ 9.nd more particularly as the 

professed faith of the Mysore Royal 


i’’amily. Indeed, as we have seen in the earlier chapters, 
the rapid strides Sii-Vaishnavism made in Southern 


India since the memorable battle of Bahsas-Tagdl (1565) 


were coeval with its steady progress as the religion of 
the Ruling House of Mysore and the development of 
Vaishnava tradition relating to the origin of the 
dynasty. Enrther, we have indications that the Srl- 
Vaishnava influence — ever active in the viceroyalty of 
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Seringapatam— began to make itself felt on the court life 
of Mysore, especially on the acquisition of Seringapatam 
by Eaja Wodeyar in 1610. That influence, however, 
became more and more pronounced during the subsequent 
years, consequent on the gradual decline of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire and the rise to prominence of Sri-Vaishriava 
families of repute, accompanied by the migration of some 
of their members from the court of the Aravidu Emperors 
to that of the Wodeyars of Mysore. Melkote and Seringa- 
patam, among others, became the strongholds of rejuvenat- 
ed ^ri-Vaishnavism in Mysore. Singaraiyangar I was 
closely connected with the Mysore Eoyal Family as 
the teacher of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (younger 
brother of Eaja Wodeyar and father of Kapthirava- 
Narasaraj a Wodeyar) ; Alasingararya (Singaraiyangar 11), 
grandson of Singaraiyangar I and father of Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalaiyangar) , became celebrated as the Pauranika, 
friend, philosopher and guide of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; and Alasingararya 
and his son Tirumalarya were also important ^ri- 
Vaishpava celebrities at the court of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(uncle of Chikkadevaraja). Again, Venkata -Varadachary a 
of Ettur, son of Kotikanyadanam-Lakshmlkumara- 
Tatacharya of Srisaila-vamsa, from the court of 
Vijayanagar, became the preceptor of Devaraja 
Wodeyar himself. So widespread, indeed, was the 
^ri-Vaishpava influence at the court of Mysore that 
within half a century from the conquest of Seringapatam, 
i.e., about the close of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(1669-1673), it showed a tendency to become the chief 
religion in the State. 

At a very early period in his life — particularly during 
^ri-Vaish^avism, term of office as Yuvaraja under 
personal faith of Devaraja Wodeyar, down to about 
Ohikicadeyaraia. 1668----0 h i k k a d S v a 1 ' a j a Wodeyar 
showed a predilection for 4ri-Vaishnavism as his personal 
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faithl The influence of education and the training he 
had received at the hands of his teachers ; the strong 
^ri-Vaishnava leanings of his own grandfather (Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar) and father (Doddadevaraja Wode- 
yar), the latter under the teaching and inspiration of 
Alasingararya ; lastly, the living example of Tirumalarya, 
companion and colleague of Chikkadevaraja— these 
•were perhaps factors coptributing to that result.^ The 
foundations of Sii-Vaishnavism as the personal creed 
of Chikkadeva had thus been laid long before his 
accession to the throne of Mysore in 1673. So that, 
during the period of his actual rule, he was, as he is 
depicted to us,® an ardent devotee at the feet of deities 
like Apratima-Eajagopala of Haradanahalli {Haradana- 
puri), Paravasudeva of Devanagara on the banks of the 
KaundinI, Gopala of Kanjagiri (Gopalasvami hill), 
Kange^a of Paschimaranga (Seringapatam) and Nara- 
yapa of Yadugiri (Melko-te), among others. Equally 
devoted was he to 6rI-Krishna, as is borne out by the 
striking by him of gold coins in the latter’s name about 
1675, as already mentioned. Further, the Chdmamja- 
nagar Plate (November 1675)^ speaks of him as having 
brought from ^rl-Mushna the image of ^veta-Varaha- 
svami (which had been, it is said, lost during the 
Yavana invasion) and worshipped it with devotion in 


1. See, for instance, G. Vi., V, 113-152, depicting Chikkadevarija’s devo- 

tion to God Paravasudeva, adoption of the ^rl-Vaishpava marks {TJrdhva- 
jjzmfZra), daily worship of Vishnu, performance of gifts, acceptance of 
holy water, etc., during Devaraja’s reign. Of. Wilks and other autho- 
rities as set out in Ch. XV. 

2. See 0. Vam., lOd-160, 166-184: 0. Vi., Ill and IV; also Gh. X of this 

work, under Domesiii> li/e, 

3. See r. N. Stavah, etc., p. 96, vv. 2-4, p. 100, v. 3 ; col. to Kamala, Mahat., 

Fai-ch. MaJiat.', Yad. MaMt., Sri, M&Mt., Sw. Sap., Mbh. Santi and 

Salya Parva and G. Vi. i sleo SachcM. Nir,,!, 6B] FI,G., Ill {Xj Sr. 14, 
11. 74-75, etc. The Kamala. MaMt. (Ill, 30-63) contains also an elaborate 
account of Chikkadevaraja’s visit to Devanagara on the banks of the 
KaundinI (c. 1677-1678), and of his devotion to God Paravasudeva there. 

4. E. C., IV (2) Ch. 92, U. 82-34 ; see also and compare Annals, I. 139. 
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Seringapatam. Another record® mentions him as the Sn- 
Va/ishnam--mata-pratidhdpaJca(est3hlishei' of the religion 
of the SrI-Vaishnavas) . Others® likewise point to his 
adoption of ^rl-Vaishnavism as his personal faith. In 
keeping with this, we have a picture of the daily routine 
of his religious avocations {nitya-mhita-harma) , which, 
we are told,’ used to consist of the following items ; rising 
at dawn ; contemplation of Vishnu ; ablutions ; wearing 
ceremonial clothes and besmearing the body with sandal 
paste; observance of the Ndmatirtham, i.e., putting the 
tJrdhvapundram and the Tiled (^ri-Vaishnava marks) on 
the forehead ; perforrnance of the sa7idhyd a,nd japam 
(morning rites) ; worship of Vishnu, reciting His 
thousand names ; acceptance of the holy water and offer- 
ings {tlrtha-prasddam) ; offering of oblations Qidma, djyd- 
huti) to fire and bestowal of gifts (of cows, cash, etc.) 
on pious and deserving Brahmans. At the end of this 
round of religious duties, he would receive the benedic- 
tions of Brahmans and seat himself on the throne Qiari- 
pUha) and listen to the exposition by learned scholars 
of topics of religious merit (like the GUd, the Epics, 
etc.), after which he would attend to the day’s business 
of state.® Ohikkadevaraja, we learn, also paid particu- 
lar attention to the observance of the fast day (EMdan) 
and the bestowing of gifts on Brahmans on the day 
following, when the breaking of the fast (Dvadaii) came 


5. Ibid., Mys. DUt. Su^ppl Vol., My. 115, U. 432-133, also 1. 149. 

6. Ibid., IV (2) Oh. 92 ; III (1) Sr. 151, My. 7, etc. ; see also ximJer Grants 

and other r Boards cited below. 

7. Kammd. Nu, 1, 88, 91 ; Sa. Sap., I, 12-13 ; Dio. Su. Gha.,1, 84-85 ; liuli. 

Chet., I, 80-83 ; Bhag. Gi. Tl., 1, 63-66 ; Sasti. MdJmt., I, 92-97 ; KamaUi. 
MaMt., Ill, 846 ; Venlcaia. Mahut., I, 52-65 i Padch. Mdkat., I, 48-49; 
Y(7cZ. MTi/ufl, II, 63-64, m. MdMi., 11,48, 118-119; Sachcha. 

mr., 1, 47-49; also F.O., III (1) Sr. 14, 11. 69-63; Mtjs. Dist. Sappl. Vol., 
My. 115, IV. 79-83 ; III (1) Sr, 64, U, 87-90 (repeating Sr. 14), etc.' 

8. Ibid ; of. Wilks and Devachandra as set out in Oh. X.V. 

9. See. 0/ja., I, 86-89, 98; Malult., if. 102; Div. 8n. (lha.,l, 90; 

D. C., Mtjs. Dist. Stippl. Vol,, My, 116, 11. 110-112; also Annals, L 161; 
■yicZe also under Oj/Zs, etOi, below. 
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off ; visited important places of pilgrimage and bathing- 
ghats {so-pta-hsliMrasta-Urthangald darianam gaidu) 
was fond of listening to Sri-Vaishnava sacred lore ; and 
gave prominence to the Vajra-mdihuti {Vair.a-mudi) 
festival and the Gobjendrotsavam of Srl-Narayana, the 
famous deity presiding over Melkote, 

The religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, thus 
described, was evolved during the period of his rule 
(1673-1704), side by side with the systematic, though 
mutual and complementary, development of Srl-Vaishna- 
vism in general in Mysore. 

Three distinct stages are, accordingly, noticeable in 
this connection. The first stage (1673- 
1680) may be conveniently regarded 
as the stage of initiation and prepara- 
tion ; the second (1680-1696) as the stage of expansion; 
and the third as the stage of culmination. It would be 
of interest to trace the course of development during 
each of these stages. 

Despite the indications of a promising future for 

Vaishnavism in Mysore by about 1673 
stage : 1673- leanings of Ohikkadeva- 

raja Wodeyar towards it, there seems 
little doubt that , other religions like Jainism and Vira- 
Saivism were equally active at the court of Mysore 
during the first part of his reign. The extent of influ- 
ence of these religions— -particularly of Jainism — on 
Chikkadevaraja is found much exaggerated in later 
writings.^® The truth, however, appears to be, as we shall 
see, that while Ohikkadeva seemed to encourage and even 
openly tolerate, as became an impartial ruler, other forms 
of religion that prevailed at his court, SrI-Vaishnavism 
held its own and kept up a steady and vigorous propaganda 
against its rivals, systematically , initiating him into its 

10. See, for instance, the accounts of Devaohanclra and Willis as set out in 
Ch, XV of this work. 
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religions and philosophical subtleties and preparing the 
ground for its further development. Perhaps one strong 
point in support of this position is the remarkable 
output of ^rl-Vaishnava literature, produced under the 
direct patronage of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself 
during this period. Another was the influence that was 
being continually exerted on him and his court by learned 
SrI-Vaishnava leaders like Alasingararya and Tirumalarya, 
and, more markedly, by Chikkupadhyaya.^^ Thus, not 
only was the religious outlook of Chikkadevaraja definitely 
moulded in favour of Sri-Vaishnavism from 1673 onwards 
but he had also become a Sri-Vaishnava both by faith 
and profession by about 1680. 

Alongside of this development, Jaina and Vira-Saiva 
cults also continued to flourish at the 
^^Secondsiaffe-.im- Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

during the succeeding period (1680- 
1696).^^ The tendency for Sri-Vaishnavism to over- 
shadow the rival faiths became, however, more pronoun- 
ced from 1686 onwards, especially after the death of 
Visalaksha-Pandit, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja, 
and the accession in his place of Tirumalaiyangar. 
Between 1686-1696 SrI-Vaishnavism occupied a most 
prominent position at the court of Mysore. Its philoso- 
phical doctrines continued to engage the attention of 
Chikkadeva in an increasing measure ; and, already during 
this period, he appears to have had a Sri-Vaishpava 
preceptor idchdrya) also.^^ So powerful, indeed, was 

11. See under iiierarj/ acfrmiy in Gh. XIV. 19,. Ibid. 

13; Ibid ; also Baj. Kaih., XI. 387-391, XII. 480-482. 

14, See T. N. Stavah, etc., pp. 1, 81, 86, 91, 96, 100, 112 (first verse in each of 
the StavaJbs in the commentary on the Y.N. Stavak) and 119, wherf*. 
Vadhiila-Srinivasarya, a celebrated SrI-Vaishpava scholar of the time, 
is mentioned as the preceptor (Critrw, Gj^rw-oarya) of Alnsinf^araiyn and 
Tirumalarya, and is further referred to as having taken up his residence, 
in the neighbourhood of Hemagiri, not far from Melkote. Vadhiila- 
Sriniviisarya seems to have been closely connected with thcj court of 
Seringapatam also through Tirumalarya. See also AnnaU, 1. 132, reier- 
I’iag to a Sri -Vaishnava ac7i«rya of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
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the SrI-Vaishnava influence at the court of Mysore 
that by October 1690 it seems to have become the 
principal factor underlying Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar’s 
classification of the Arasu. families in the State and 
his regulations in regard to them.^'’’ And by 1693 
Chikkadevaraja had, indeed, come to be known as an out 
and out Sri-Vaishnava, while the heavy proselytizing 
tendencies of the faith had begun to extend over the 
court circle and beyond.^ Thus, in June 1693, we 
learn,^”^ the purohits and scholars of other sects attached 
to the court of Chikkadevaraja were, agreeably to a 
representation of Tirumalaiyangar, desired to wear the 
§rI-Vaishnava marks {ndmam) on their foreheads while 
attending at the Palace during the king’s Ndmatirtham. 
Further, the embracing of the Sri-Vaishriava faith by 
adopting its credentials iPa^icha-savisJcdras, namely, 
Ghakrdnhcmam, Urdhvapundra-dhdranam, Ddsmidmam, 
Mulmnantmpdsmicvm and Ndrdyana-piijd) aiid the 
observance of Vaislinava-dihsha, were laid down as 
conditions precedent to any claims to blood-relationship 
with the Mysore Royal House, in the case of , thirteen 
Arasu families recognised, under the recent classification 
of Chikkadeva, as of pure blood. Gurikars Somarajaiya 
and Appajaiya were entrusted with the communication 
of these injunctions to the families concerned. The 
latter not only acted accordingly but also, under instruc- 
tions from the Gurikars, submitted^® a solemn petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in March 1694, expressing 
their deep sense of gratitude to him for having rescued 
them from the abyss of social degradation and impurity, 
and conveying their resolution to adhere to and follow 
Sii-Vaishnavism both by faith and by profession under 
the royal decree. In June 1696, however, these families, 

15. Soe under iSiooirti M/e belQW, 

16 . I.O.; see also Devaohandra in Oh. XV. 

ll. Ibid, 18. 182t134, 
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having experienced certain difficulties dne to their having 
given np their family deities in favour of ^ri-Vaishnava 
ritualism {Ndrayana-pujd), submitted^® another petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, praying for permission to 
worship their respective family deities also while ad- 
hering to all other SrI-Vaishnava usages and practices 
prescribed for them. The permission sought for was 
granted, Gurikars Somarajaiya and Appajaiya being, 
as usual, desired to communicate the order to the 
Arasu families. 

This relaxation in favour of his relations did not mean 
any desertion of the chief articles of 
1704 ^^^ : 1696- Vaishnava faith. There is, indeed, 

ample evidence for the view that ^rl- 
Vaishpavism reached the culminating point as the 
religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the closing 
years of his reign, more particularly from 1698 
onwards, under the ever active influence and example 
of Tirumalaiyangar. So deep-rooted had become the 
earlier views of Chikkadevaraja in regard to ^rl- 
Vaishnavism that, during the years 1696-1704, they not 
only attained a remarkable state of maturity and 
perfection as articles of his creed but also became 
expressive to a degree. In fact, as a firm and stead- 
fast devotee of Vishnu, he had begun to realize the 
higher life of the spirit, seeking salvation in accordance 
with the doctrine of faith in God’s grace (Nambuge) and 
absolute self- surrender (Prapatti), and taking a keen 
interest in popularising his convictions. Of the direct- 
ness of appeal and the deep moral fervour, earnestness 
and sincerity of those convictions, his own writings,® 
which can be dated between c. 1700-1704, are a standing 
testimony . These writings throughout bear the impress 

19. Ibid, 134-136. 

20. The Ghikkadevaraja-Binnapam and QUa^Gripulam. B'oi- details ahout 

these works, see under Literary activity in Ch. XIV below. 
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of his personality, and they cannot bnt be regarded as 
the vivid expression of Sri-Vaishnavism as his personal 
faith. 

Thus, of the Supreme Being and of Salvation, Chikka- 

Eeiigio-phiio. devaraja Wodeyar, in the course of 
sophioai convictions thirty humble petitions {Binnapd)^^ 
Wodeyar. addressed to Sri-Narayana of Yadugiri 

(Melkote) , says : 

“Oh, Lord of Yadugiri ! Having settled on the famous 
peak adorning the Karnataka country, Thou hast attained 
celebrity as the Protector of all people and as the tutelary 
deity (Kula-devate) of the Yadu race. Thou art Para- 
hrahman, the primeval cause of the world; Thou art 
infinite ; Thou art manifest in the Vedas, Furdnas and 
the eighteen Vidijas. The Vedas proclaim that the 
entire business of the world is Thine. As the attendants 
of a king praise him for the attainment of happiness by 
his subjects and followers, so do the VMas praise Thee 
for the bestowal of eternal happiness on those devotees 
of Thine following the prescribed course of conduct. 
The GUd speaks of this ; the Smritis, Itihdsas, Furdnas 
and Aga^nas describe it. Indeed those who have grasped 
the fundamentals of philosophy aver without contradic- 
tion that Thou art an object of wonder. Thou art an 
embodiment of the entire world, being “ One ” in 
diversity. Even the things perceived during dream 
turn out to be real if the philosophy of creation is rightly 
understood. In my own case, the sword Nandaha, which 
I was actually favoured with by Thee in a dream, has 
stayed perpetually with me and has enabled me, by 
virtue of Thy glory, to cut down the enemies who 
surrounded me in all the four directions. A pious king 
in this world lays do^wn rules and regulations governing 
the protection and punishment of his subjects. If he 
acts up to them regardless of any distinction, he will be 

21, C. Bf., pp. 1-59. For specific referenpes, see w/r ft, 
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considered as impartial; in scrupulously adhering to 
them, he will be held as absolute; and in pardoning a 
delinquent, he will be regarded as kind-hearted. .Even 
so is the case with Thee in awarding Thy retributions 
to sentient beings according to their actions {Karma). 
Thou art the cause of all creation, and preserver and 
destroyer too. Thou art the Supreme Lord of all 
individual souls, and the essence of our relationship is 
that of master and servant. As the Supreme Being, 
Thou art at the head of all creation, including animate 
and inanimate objects, worlds for the experiencing of 
fruits of past Karma, and oceans, heavens and hells of 
various kinds. Fear of falling into hell vanishes by 
the mere recitation of Thy name ; sinners become purified 
by contemplating Thee.^ 

“ Salvation {Moksha) is an end most cherished by those 
who are free from mundane cares. All the other ends 
are evanescent : salvation alone is eternal and it is to be 
attained by right action, right knowledge and right 
faith. Right action purifies the mind and leads to right 
knowledge and is, besides, part and parcel of right faith. 
Right knowledge leads to and develops right faith. 
Right faith centres round the sincere attachment of a 
devotee to the Lord. A knowledge of the philosophy of 
the Supreme Being {artha-panGhaka-tatvajnana, 
sdtvika-4dstra) is, however, absolutely necessary for the 
attainment of salvation. As several routes ultimately 
lead to the same place, so do the Vedas, the Pdnchardtra, 
Yoga, Sdnkhya and Pdmpata schools of philosophy, 
in depicting Thy greatness, aim at one and the same 
goal. Oh, Lord of Yadugiri ! To those who have 
renounced the world and placed their trust in Thee, 
Thou art easily accessible. Renunciation of worldly 
desire, as is taught by the elders, is easiest to achieve and 
is governed by the conception of relationsliip between 

22. Ibid, pp. 9-13, M-16, 17-18, 19-20, 21-22, 23-26, 28-29, 30-39, 37-39. 
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master and servant. Indeed, if a servant disregarding the 
king, his master, acquires for his personal use and spends 
away, according to his own whims, all that is due to the 
latter from the different parts of the kingdom; such a 
servant is to be considered as being both avaricious and 
treacherous. If he, on the other hand, realising his own 
position, places before his master all the things amassed or 
acquired in his name and serves him, receiving from him 
whatever he spares after his use — in the shape of food, 
raiments, jewels, etc. — such a servant is worthy of being 
regarded as impartial and sincere. Similarly, if a person, 
not knowing his self, enjoys worldly pleasures thinking 
that he is himself absolute, such a person will neither 
achieve renunciation of desire nor be devoted to Thee. 
If he, however, realising that he is Thy servant, cons- 
cientiously serves Thee by following the prescribed 
course of conduct {Varncdrama dliarmmigal) , and 
experiences the pleasures extended by Thee through the 
VMm and &dstras, he is to be regarded as really devoted 
to Thee. Mere action {Karma) is not a sufficient 
means to attain salvation : it is just like service rendered 
by a servant to his master, governed by considerations of 
time, remuneration and the ego ; it is also of a two-fold 
character, good and bad {satharma, dushharma), eternal 
and optional {nityarn, hmriyam), and the latter {i.e., 
dushharma, hdmya-harmd) plunges one in illusion 
{avidya) and the eternal prison-house of this world 
isamsdramemha serevaneyol hedapi), from the fetters 
of which there is no chance of redemption. Devotion to 
Thee, trust in Thee and service and absolute surrender 
at Thy feet — these alone lead to such redemption.^^ 

Let Thy grace. Oh, Lord of Yadus^aila, dawn upon 
me. I have approached the shadow of Thy feet to rid 
myself of all my troubles. Make me refreshed by satis- 
fying my cravings. Let Thy accessibility to Thy devotees 
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ihhaJcia-sulabhate) manifest itself, and may Thou settle 
in the abode of my heart. Favour me with Thy true 
form manifested in the VMdnta, the foremost of all the 
Vidyas ; relieve my mental torpor and enable me to gain 
true knowledge and devotion at Thy feet. Let me be 
considered a servant of Thine and be made to float on 
the waves of the ocean of Thy kindness. Let the 
excellent doctrine of unity in diversity (VUistddvaita) be 
established in my mind. What am I in the ocean of 
Thy virtues ! Let me be tolerated for having attempted 
to describe Thy glory. Let Thou be pleased with my 
humble words gathered from my association with elders 
devoted to Thee. Let me be favoured with eternal 
happiness and glory. I have placed my absolute trust in 
Thee. , Let the sweet radiance effulging from the corner 
of Thine eyes be showered on me ; let ignorance and 
passion {rajastambgund) in me vanish and goodness {satvci- 
guna) be increased. Let me not be forgotten in Thy 
ever active business of the world. Eealising that my 
being, form, etc., are entirely under Thy control, I have 
withdrawn myself from all selfish pursuits. Worldly 
pleasures are transient. I desire only to serve Thee, 
which is eternal enjoyment. Let me be confirmed in 
this. Let my fear of hell be eradicated ; let not my sins 
be made much of ; let me be purged of them and pro- 
tected. Let me be considered a devoted servant of 
Thine. I surrender myself at Thy feet and seek salva- 
tion.” . 

Again, holding communion with and realizing the 
divine attributes of Vishnu, Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
iii th-e GUa-Gdpdlam^\ speaks of trust in God’s grace 
(Nambuge) and self-surrender to Him (Pmpatti) as means 
to the attainment of salvation by the people ; 

24. Ibid, pp. 10-11, 13-15, 17-18, 20-22, 24-27,29, 31, 36, 89, 4J, 48-44, 16, •1H-.50, 
62-57. 

35. Pp. 1-70, For specific references, see infra. 
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“ To the people of this world the hope of salvation lies 
only in the philosophy underlying the Gltd. As a 
physician administers medicine in the form of milk to 
the sick person who desires it, so does Chikkadevaraja 
expound that philosophy to them.^® 

“ Oh, Lord Paschima-Ranga ! Tell me whether Thou 
knoweth not this. It is a source of pleasure for me to 
know that I am Thy man. I do not recollect anybody 
else except Thee, nor did I have trust in mere action, 
knowledge, faith and renunciation. In boyhood there 
is much aberration; in youth much vain pleasure; in 
old age there is liability of the body to diseases of various 
types. The fruits of Karma never cease. Systems of 
philosophy are many and among them are some disputa- 
tions. The truth can never be made out by penetrating 
into them. Knowledge is never a sufficient means to 
salvation. By subjecting the body to mortification, 
by controlling the passions and by rigorous concentra- 
tion, renunciation can never be achieved. Without 
giving up the hankering after the material world there 
can be neither true faith nor salvation.^''^ 

“ Oh, Lord Krishna ! I do not accept anybody except 
Thee. I know Thy glory. If Thou forsake me I cannot 
live. I cannot be carried away by mere desire nor 
descend to the lower plane. I do not transgress the 
bounds of propriety nor am I particular about other 
Gods and the results they confer. I cannot swerve from 
the standard of duty laid down (Mudre), even for once. 
I do not speak with fools nor mix with tricksters. 
Neither do I merely hope for without understanding 
the nature of things, nor tease Thee by entering 
the wrong path. I do not enter different routes and 
wander here and there, nor engross myself in sensual 
pleasures. I do not wish to be born again in this 
world.'^ 

26, Gt. Gf7.,pi). 2-3, vv. 10-11, 27, I6W, pp. 47-48, 28. pp. 48-49. 

24 - 
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“ I am gratified to-day. G-iving up all other things, 
I stand firmly rooted in my position as a servant of 
Thine. Prostrating at Thy feet, wearing Thy sacred TIM, 
and Mudras and the clothes, undertaking Thy service, 
accepting Thy offerings and gifts, looking at Thy divine 
figure, playing before Thee, mixing with Thy servants, 
recounting Thy virtues, relying upon Thy infinite love, 
bending at the feet of Thy devotees, acting according 
to Thy grace and becoming the servant of Thy servants, 
as I have been, protect me, Oh, Lord ! 

“I am always listening to Thy glory and praising 
Thee. I am settling Thee in my heart, beautifying and 
devoutly worshipping at Thy beautiful feet. Thou art 
my Lord ; My attachment and love are no burden to 
Thee. Happy indeed am I, having alighted all my 
burdens at Thyfeet.^^ 

“ Oh, people of the world ! place your trust in our 
Lord, Yadava Narayana, and be happy. Look back with, 
scorn on your previous conduct ; behave well at present 
to avoid censure in the future. From hence follow one 
line of truth and be good. Understand your position 
well. Cling to an approved course of conduct. Bevile at 
pride, prejudice and arrogance. Enter on the path 
agreeable to the good. Shuffle off the hard knot (biru- 
ganiu) of Karma and cleanse away the dust of evil from 
your minds. With a pure heart and mind, follow the 
right standards and live on well for ever.^^ 

“ Tear off and cast away the conceit that we can obtain 
release by our own conduct. Trust in the higher powers, 
alight your burden, have peace and attain bliss. Trust 
in the Supreme Being (Pa?'amuPM.r«.9/iu). He removes 
all sins caused by the senses and purges out all defile- 
ment. He exalts you to the plane of your elders and 
confers prosperity on you. He forgets and forgives the 
sins of past birth and grants whatever is sought for. He 
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shines in the heart of hearts, yielding infinite pleasure. 
He cuts at the root of Karma and shuts the mouth of 


Reiigioua tolera- 
tion. 


Death. He grants purity of mind and loves and protects 
one and all. He is the life-spirit of all his devotees.” 

Of the religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar thus evolved, 
toleration was, from the beginning, a 
prominent feature. Although, as indi- 
cated, his early education and training 
had been conducted under the essentially SrI-Vaishnava 
influences of the time, it was broad-based enough to 
enable him to understand and appreciate the points of 
view of religions other than §n-Vaishn.avism. This 
particular feature of his attainments was, it would seem, 
fully developed during the period 1668-1673 when he 
came into contact with Visalaksha-Pandit and Shada- 


ksharaiya, representatives, respectively, of the Jaina and 
Vira-^aiva religions. They, together with Tirumalarya, 
not only became his colleagues during his studies but 
their association with him appears to have given him 
ample opportunities to discuss with them the funda- 
mentals of their respective faiths. The spirit of enquiry 
and discussion became so strongly developed in him during 
the period, that it continued to dominate his character 
throughout his reign (1673-1704). Ordinarily, during 
years of peace, religious disputations and discussions 
formed a regular feature of the activities of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar’s court.^^ Chidananda, a contemporary 
Jaina writer, testifies®^ to Chikkadevaraja’s penetrating 
50 - 617 "* 

3<J. See EiiJ. Kath., XII. 474-476, where Devachandra, for instance, npeaks of 
Obildcadilvaraja Wo^eyar as earnestly engaging himself in listening to 
discussions on Brl-Vai(jhnava, Vira-Saiva and Jaina systems of philo- 
sophy, conducted, respectively, by Tirumalarya, Shadakshari and 
ViSiilaksha-Pan^it, each of them an expert exponent of his faith . There 
seems little dmibt that Ohiklcadevaraja, in his religious and philosophical 
studies, brought to bear a mind well trained in the principles of diaiectios, 
as testified to by Tirumalarya (see text of f.n. 5 in Ch. XI). 

:54. See under iSociti?. fi/c below, 

;.}6. MiinitHDii., I, 7; see also Ktimaitd. Nt. (of Chikkupadhyaya), I, 69: 
Sctkala-dhar)nueMra-!/ukta7ri. 
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knowledge of the secrets of all forms of faiths {saTcala- 
margada marmadolaga-naridu), and refers to^® his 
constant enquiries into and discussions onMimamsa, Saiva, 
Vaishnavaand Jaina systems of philosophy and religion 
iparama Mimdmsa ^aiva vara Vaislmava Jaina saniaya 
oharGheyolirda) . The composition of his own Council — 
consisting of Jaina, Vira-Saiva and Brahmanical 
elements — in the early part of his reign points to the 
breadth of his religious outlook. As already indicated, 
he encouraged, and even openly professed, the doctrines 
of sects and creeds other than Sri-Vaishnavism. His 
grants, as we shall relate,^’^ were made to all the three sects 
of Brahmanical Hinduism — Smarthas, i^ri-Vaishpavas 
and Madhvas, though the ^ri-Vaishnavas generally 
secured a greater share of them than the other two sects. 
Grants and concessions were likewise made, and extended, 
to the Jainas and Vira-^aivas,^® though their comparative 
rarity from 1686 onwards has, perhaps, to be explained 
by the ascendency of SrI-Vaishpavism in court circles 
during that period. Of Jainism, it is said that it so 
profoundly impressed Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 
early years of his reign that he went to the extent of 
observing the absolute sanctity of all animal life {jwa- 
daydparandgi), giving up certain prohibited things and 
ordering the servants of his own (Palace) household to 
bring only purified water for his use. Again, Ghidananda, 
speaking of certain differences caused by his own 
succession to the Jain pontifical seat (of Gharuklrti- 
Pandita-Yogmdra) at ^ravana-Beiagola, tells us'^*^ how 
he was securely established there with the hel|) of 
Chikkadevaraja. As regards Saivism, Chikkadevaraja, in 
his own work GUa-Gopdlam, refers^^ to his respect for 

36. Ihid, 1, 151. 37. ViAc under Grants and other recordii below. 

38. Ibid. 39. See Devaohandi'a in Oh. XV. 

40. Mitnivam., II, 89-101 ; see also under Literary activity in Cb. XIV, 

41. P. 51, V. 2(in the^rijpaiEi atthebottom of thepage) : 

&ivana pauanageyda di’oar-nemsidl-pdcla \ 

KavidvikalMge j%varhaleyitta‘;y&da\\ 
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and devotion to Siva. Another well-known contemporary 
sonrce'^'^ speaks of him as having been ever engaged in 
the worship of the Jangamas, and of his having always 
busied himself in the discussion of the excellent ^ivdchara 
doctrine. It seems to have been the key-note of his 
policy that all sects and communities in his kingdom 
were to be protected.'^® Above all, the note of universalism 
pervading the GUa-Gopdla^n significantly points to 
toleration as an article of his personal faith. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is, like his predecessor, 
reputed for the numerous gifts he 
Gifts, etc. made alike to individuals and institu- 

tions in and outside the kingdom. In 
particular, under his active encouragement, learned and 
deserving Brahinanical families were, we learn, cons- 
tantly settled in Melkote, Srirangam, Anjanagiri, Kanchi, 
Vikshavana, Ramesvaram, f^ankhamukha, Darbhasaya- 
nani, Benares, Dvaravatipura (Dvaraka?), Jagannatha 
and Prayaga. One of the earliest of his acts of piety 
w'as, it is interesting to note,^® the temple he got built in 
honour of G-od Paravasudeva, on the western bank of 
the Kaupdinl, near Gupdlu-Terakanambi (Trikadamba- 
nagari), in the Madala-nadu, for the attainment of per- 
petual bliss by his father Doddadevaraja Wodeyar : it 
was provided with a car, pavilion, outer enclosure- wall and 
tower ( y widna-maiptapa prdmhi prdkd ravai’a-gopuraih ) . 
In the temple thus formed, the images of God Paravasu- 
deva and Goddess Kamalavalli and the processional 
image of the God with the two Goddesses (Nachyars) 

42. (Jliaf-it veriies on Chikkadevaraja, cited in the Jkfya. Ga^. (11. iv. 2462) 
from Ghiliupadyammnvmnjari (Bd. by V. Prabhakara ^astri) : 
danyamarclmnamu . . . nijana seyit . . . mjjana Suddliiuwiyii 

Siodchdra darianamwne sarasu, demyu, 

42. See, for instance, Mttwiuawi., 1,155 : 

SariM 7>ar‘ydiranmp&lanapfirvaka urviya'ydlipudondu | 
SdrvahhainnCipmm- yamh1itravadutdn<i sarvara faledftyisutideW 

44. A’, a., My 8. Dist. Siippl. Vol.,My, 116, 11, 112-1], 6. 

45. Ibid, 11.120-132. 
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which were, it is. said, brought from Siyasamudram, 
were set up and an annual provision of 6,000 varahas 
was made for the services to the G-od and for the con- 
duct of a Hmndnuja-Tcuta.^^ Further, a quadrangular 
u^ru/idm named Purva-iataka, otherwise called Deva~ 
nagara, was specially formed to the west of the temple, 
and trained Brahmanical scholars of the three sects ( §rT- 
Vaishnavas, Madhvas and Smarthas) were brought in 
from far and near and settled there with shares, ivrittis) 
bestowed on them, exclusively for carrying on the 
daily and periodical services in the temple. A relic of 
this once ’.flourishing institution is, perhaps, to be seen 
in a mutilated image of God Paravasudeva, now in the 
Vijayanarayanasvami temple at Gundlupet, with an 
inscription^® on its pedestal referring to the God as 
Ajpratimd-Paravdsudeva {&n-Vdsudevardya suprasanna 
^nmadapratima-Paravdsudevah) . Among other acts 
of piety Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is credited with are 
the setting up of a temple in Seringapatam to the pro- 
cessional image of God Sveta-Varahasvami from ^rl- 
Mushpa, with his name inscribed on the pedestal as 
&nmadapratima.:.Ghihkadevardja Waderu the con- 
struction, of a temple to God Gopalakrishnasvami (Apra- 
tima-Eajagopala) at Haradanahalli and Varadarajasvami 
at Varakodu the setting up and consecration of God 
Venkatesvara in the fort of Bangalore the endow- 
ment of gold ornaments to the, two Nachyars in the 
Narayanasvami temple at Melkote the enlargement 

46. Annals, !. IST-ISS. 

47. JE.O., Ibid, 11, 132-143 ; see also and compare Annals, L 138. 

48. Ibid, Gn. 104-105; see also Oh. X, f.n. 195. 

49. Ibid, My. 89 (M. A. R., 1912, p. 57, para 128; 1918, p. 69, para 180) ; 
also Annals, I. 139. 

60. Annals, 1. 140. 

61. 15. C., ix. . Bn. 118 (1705), 11. 7-8 ; BengaUra hr,ie valaga tamma {fppaji- 
yavarii mJtanav&gi prati§pie mAtfisManthd VenlatHiSvarasvifmi, whm* 
Kapthirava II (17^-1714) refers to the conseci'ation of the God during his 
father’s (Chihkadevaraja’s) reign. 

62. M. C., Mys. Bist. Suppl. Vql,, Sr; 287 {M.A.Ji., 190H, p. 23, paj-a 76). 
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of the bridge, the construction of a mantapa of six 
anhanmns near the Manikar^iika-kshetra, and the endow- 
ment of a silver spoon (tirtha-bera) to the temple of 
Varahasyami at Seringapatam ; the provision for the 
upkeep of the Saiva and Vaishnava temples at different 
sacred places (like the Chamundi Hills, Nanjangud, 
Melkote, Seringapatam, Yedatore, Ramanathapur, Karl- 
ghatta, Benares, Eamesvaram, Kanchi, Srirangam, 
KunibakSnam, etc.), and for the livelihood of the needy, 
the indigent and the defectives ; and the grant of 
special endowments {mhta-hodige) to the families of 
those who had fallen On the field of battle in the service 
of the country and the king.®'^ 

No less important as an act of gift as of public utility 
was an irrigation scheme launched out 
schelM.'rioo-iToT Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar between 
c. 1700-1701. Bamming the Cauvery 
to the west of Seringapatam, we are told,®® he had 
canals excavated from both sides of the river, the 
northern canal being led on to a considerable distance by 
way of the Karighatta hill., and named after himself as 
Ghikkadevardja-sdgara, and the southern canal, to the 
south of Seringapatam, being designated as Devcb-ndla. 

In a Jesuit letter dated in 1701,®® we 
™ interesting contemporary 
account of the beginnings of this 
project. Buring 1700-1701, according to this source,®^ 
the river (Cauvery or the Coleroon) continued to be so 
dry that the inhabitants of Madura and Tanjore dreaded 
a general famine. “Nevertheless,” continues the 
letter,®® “ the rains had fallen in the usual season, and 
the waters which rush from the mountains would have 

,W. J. if. a, No. 18-15-20, pp. 64-66. 

5-1. Annals, 1. 140-142; Mys. B&j, (Jha.,9i. 56. Ibid, I. 116 ; Ibid, l.c. 

6G. Scio in Nai/aks of Madura, pp. 316-322 : Lockman’e TraiJeZs—Father 
Martin to Father Do Villette. 

67. Ibid, p. 321. 68. Ibid; see also pp. 211-212. 
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entered the Coloran [Coleroon] sooner than ordinary, 
had not the king of Maissoor [Mysore] stopped their 
course by a prodigious mole he raised and which ex- 
tended the whole breadth of the canal. His design was 
to turn off the waters by the bank in order that these 
flowing into the canals dug by him might refresh his 
dominions. But while he thus resolved to make his 
own lands fruitful and thereby increase his revenues, he 
was going to ruin the two neighbouring kingdoms, those 
of Madura and Tanjaour [Tanjore] . The waters would 
not have begun to rise there before the end of July, and 
the canal would have been dry by the middle of Septem- 
ber. The two princes, zealous for the welfare of their 
respective kingdoms, were exasperated at this attempt ; 
upon which they united against the common enemy in 
order to oblige him, by force of arms, to destroy a mole 
which did them such vast prejudice. They were making 
great preparations for this purpose when the river 
Coloran [Coleroon] revenged (as was the phrase here) 
the affront which had been put upon its w^aters, by 
captivating them in the manner the prince in question 
had done. During the time the rains descended but 
moderately on the mountains, the mole stood and the 
waters flowed gently into the canals dug for that 
purpose ; but the instant they fell abundantly, the river 
swelled to such a degree that it broke the mole and 
dragged it impetuously along. In this manner the prince 
of Maissoor [Mysore] , after putting himself to a great 
expense, was frustrated, in an instant, of the immense 
riches which he had hoped to gain.’' Although the 
scheme of an embankment on the Can very, thus 
originated by Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century, proved to be a failure 
owing to freaks of nature, the document we have quoted 
from amply testifies to the brilliancy of his construGti\'(^ 
effort in a department of public works, which seems to ha ve 
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profoundly impressed his critical contemporaries, the 
Jesuit Fathers. The canals, evidently offshoots of the 
scheme, are, however, extant as the vestiges of Ghikka- 
devaraja’s rule ; but there is hardly any doubt that he was 
the forerunner of the later developments that Mysore 
has witnessed in the last half a century and more.® 
Among the extant records of the reign of Chikka- 
,, , , devaraja Wodeyar (most of which — 

records : especially the copper-plate grants 

(a) 1673 - 1680 . issued by him — bear his signature in 
Kannada as ^^ri-ChiJcJcdevardj aJi and 
are impressed with the Boar seal), a lithic one on an 
um’cMt at Dodda-Belur, Salem district, dated in 1673,®° 
refers to its construction by Kumaraiya (Kumara-Raya) , 
Dalavai of Ghikkadevaraja. Another, dated April 18, 
1673,®^ records the erection of a temple to Gauramma 
at Channarayapatna by Basavaiya, son of Doddaiya, a 
feudatory of Ghikkadeva. A . copper-plate inscription 
in the possession of the Lingayat math at Hullamballi, 
Malavalli taluk, also dated in the same year,®^ registers a 
grant by Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the holy occasion 
of a solar eclipse, of 212 varahas, to Rudramunideya- 
radhya, lord of the Revanaradhya matha at Hullam- 
balli, situated to the north-west of Mudakatore 
(Mududore), to provide for the paraphernalia and 
expenses of the Svami’s annual pilgrimage to Snsailam. 
The paraphernalia, according to the record, consisted of 
5 Jcambis or bamboo laths for carrying burdens, a musical 

59. See also Ibid, p# 212, f.u. 16, S. K. Aiyangar’s Editorial note, for a 
similar estimate. 

60. I. if. P., II. 1216, Sa: 107: 1696. 

61. E. 0., V (1) and (2) On. 156 ; Framtldicha, Vaimkha, iu,, 11 [1‘2VJ Friday. 

62. M.A.E., 1930, pp. 40--41, para 96: Pramacllcha. “It is stated as a reason 
for the grant,” writes I{. Narasimhaohar, “ that the pranada of God 
Mallikarjuna of BrWaila presented by the Svaini to tlic king enabled 
him to gain undisputed possession of the kingdom.” “The grant,” he 
also adds, “ closes with the signature of the king, ^n-KrisIt^ia." XJnfor- 
tuuately, however, the original of this docximent has not yet been made 
available. 
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band, a Nandi flag, parasols, chowries, a palankeen 
with bearers and a number of retainers. Among the 
expenses, it is further interesting to note, was included 
the annual fee of 18 varahas for a Brahman who was to 
perforin the Mrityunjaya-japam in the Mallikarjuna 
temple every morning, naming the nakshatra or asterisrn 
under which the king was born. A lithic record, dated 
January 28 , 1674 ,®^ refers to the construction of a large 
gateway (kalhi hehhdgilu) at Kunigal, named the Mysore 
Grate {Maisura hdgalu), by Siddarajaiya of Talakad, local 
agent of Chikkadevaraja. On December 6 , 1674 {i.e., 
on the day of the annual ceremony of his father Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar), Chikkadevaraja Wo(^eyar, according 
to the Bevanagara copper-plate grant, having formed 
a second quadrangular agrahdra (of well -furnished houses 
each fifty feet square) named Bvituja-^ataha, in the 
country to the west and north of the KaupdinT not far 
from Devanagara, granted it exclusively to eighty Srl- 
Vaishnava Vedic Brahmans of various gotras, sutras and 
idkhas, with shares {vrittis) in sixteen villages, in the 
Arikuthara-sthala in the Hadinad-sTme to the north of 
Devanagara, yielding annually 828 nishkas. Again, the 
Ghdmardjanagar Plate, dated November 25 , 1675 ,*'*’ 
records the grant by Chikkadevaraja — also on the 
anniversary day of Doddadevaraja’s death — for the 
merit of his father, of two villages named Kabbiligana- 
pura (otherwise called Chikkadevardjapura) and 
Hullana (otherwise known as Krishndpura) , in the 
Terakanambi country, to Krishna-Yajva of Srivatsa-gotra, 

63. IS. G., XII Kg. 7 : 1695, Pramudicha, Magha Sii. 2, Wtiduesiday. 

M. Ildd, Mys. I)hL Suppl, VoL, My. 115, u'. 151-200 (ilf. A. E,, 1912, pp. 
66-57, para 127). Though the grant was made on Docoinhor 6, 1671 (V. 
1696, 5a. 3, Sundays, the record itself, for misons 

stated in Ch. XIV (see under Literary activity : Erunayaiiain-Tinuiiii- 
larya), appears to have been actually composed between 1086- 1G90. Of., 
Annals, I. 138-139. 

66. IV (2) Ch. 92 (If.A.E., 1809, p. 26, para 100) : --f. 1597, IMkshasu, 
5rt. 3, Thursday. 
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Apastambha-sutra and Yajussakba, son of Srlnivasarya 
and grandson of Srinivasa, as a gift for having performed 
through him the funeral ceremonies of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar at Gaya. A lithic record, dated March 24, 
1676,*''’ relates to Chikkadevaraja’s gift of the village of 
Bommanahalli, in XJduvankanadu-sthaia, to provide for 
a work of merit, namely, an inn for the distribution of 
food to Brahmans in Haradanahalli {navima dhar7n.ava,gi 
Brdhmarige anna-chatra nadeva mariyadege dhdrd- 
dattavdgi). Among other records of 1676 are two lithic 
ones from the Coimbatore district One of these 
refers to the erection of maniapams and the grant of a 
salagai of paddy land by two private individuals (Ranga- 
natha Setti and another) to the temple of Subrahmanya 
at Kumarapalayam; another, from the Gobichettipalayam 
taluk, records the building by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
of a temple for God Kumarasvami on the Dhavajagiri 
hill in the Diirvasa-kshetra, near the confluence of the 
rivers Chintamanl and Bhavani at Satyamangalam in 
the Uduvankanadu. Two duplicates of a idsana-nirupa, 
dated May 8, 1677,'*® and addressed to Hampaiya of 
Arkalgud Astavane-sthafa, communicate an order of 
Chikkadevaraja confirming in his office of hereditary 
^anbhogi of Arkalgud one Venkatapati, son of Bhaira- 
liebbaruva, who had vindicated his claims against 
the accusations of his enemy Nanjappa, son of Narasappa, 
an associate or deputy Qiastalca) of Bhaira-Hebbaruva. 
A lithic record, dated [January 7] 1678,®® registers the 
grant by Chikkadevaraja, on the occasion of Makara- 
Hankrdnti, of the village of Muiidur as an agralidra. 
Another, from the Tiruchchengodu taluk, dated Bebru- 


OG. Ibid, Oh. 138 ; i. 1G98, Nala, Ghaitra ba. C. 

G7. L 527, Cb, 74; 651, Cb. 300 (M.iS.ii., 1 909.1910, No. 209) ; «f. 1598, 

Nala. 

6B. O) and {2) Paingala, Vai^rtkha ba. 2. See also 

under Social life below. 

69. Ibid, IV (2) Yd. 42: Pamgafa [Pushya ba. 9], Monday. 
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ary 3, 1678,™ refers to the presentation of the images of 
Dvdrapdlahas to the temple of Channaraya-Periimal 
(Ghannakesava) at Eayadurga (Sankhagiri, also called 
Kunnattur-durga), by Mnddaiya, agent of Nanjanathaiya, 
an officer of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. A third, dated 
April 7, 1679,’*^^ records the setting np and consecration 
of the images of Subrahmanya and the Aravattu- 
mnvar (the 63 Saiva saints) in the temple of Kailasa- 
natha at Taramangalam (Vamalur taluk, Salem district), 
by Kempaiya, son of Samaiya (Chamaiya), agent 
of Chikkadevaraja. Among other records of 1679 
{SiddhdrtM) , a lithic document™ from the G-auri-^arikara 
temple, Talakad, refers to the establishment of God 
Malle^a— otherwise known as Gauri-Sankara — in Kari- 
vana (Talakad), by Kotturaiya, agent of Chikkadeva; 
a nirupa^^ speaks of a gift by the latter {tydge 
pdlistaru) ; and a copper-plate charter''^^ describes a 
grant made by him (Chikkadevaraja), in the presence of 
God Venkate^a of Nllachala (Karighatta) , of payments 
to four §ri-Vaishnava Brahmans, The Garani oopjper-^ 
plate charter, dated January 21, 1680,™ records the 
formation by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the occasion 
of Ardhodaya, of an agrahdra named Ghihhadevardya- 
pura in the village of Garani and the six hamlets 
attached thereto (in the Bijjavara-sime), and the grant of 
the same, divided into 50 shares, in the presence of God 
Banganatha, to Brahmans of various gdtras, sutras and 

m MlE.E,, 1930, p. 51, App. B. JNo. 512 : S. imn, Faingala, Mllf/habti. 7. 
The Be])ort places the record in 1679, taking S. 1600 as an expired year. 
But Paingala actually corresponds to S, 1699. Taking the data of the 
cyclic year as the more correct data, the record ia to be dated i’ebruary 
8, 1678. 

71. Ibid, 1919, p. 75, App. C. No. 3l6 : K. Y. 4780, Suldhiirihi, GhUtirai 10, 
Monday. 

72. E.G., Mys. Bkt. Suppl. Vol., TN. 203 (M.A.B., 1912, p. 57, para 128). 

73. i.M.C., No. 19U.52, p, 10. 74. E.O., III (1) Sr. 151. 

7.5. Ibid, Bangalore Bist. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 {M.A.B., 1918, p. 58, para l.’iO); 
1601, SiddMrtM, Pushya ba. 30. This record is composed by Ablnlni. 
Venkataobarya of KauSika-gotra (evidently a functionary of Chikka- 
devaraja), and engraved by Vlraptafya, son of Gurumurti {vide II. 94-95). 
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sdkhas, 40 of them Sxi-Vaishnavas, 5 Madhvas’ and S 
Smarthas. Among other records of the period are 
inscriptions’® registering a provision for the daily oblations 
to God Narayana at Melkote by Dalavai Kumaraiya, 
and for the feeding of Brahmans during the Mahmiavami 
by Niyogi Bhanoji-Pandita, respectively. 

A lithic record, dated, in November 1681,” refers to a 
grant for God Nannesvara of Hinakal 
(b) 1681-1695. by Appuraya-Hebbaruva (an agent 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for the 
collection of customs dues). Another, dated in Septem- 
ber 1682,™ records a gift by Chikkadevaraja of the village 
of Madapura in Bidure-sime to God Anjaneya. A 
third, dated January 24, 1685,™ registers the grant by 
Chikkadeva of the village of Yechiganahalli, in the 
Mysore hdbli, to “ Dodda-Pandita of Yelavandur ” 
(Vi^alaksha-Pandita of Ye|andur). A fourth, dated May 
8, 1685,®® speaks of his having got constructed a 
“meritorious and large pond” {Sringdra-Jcola) in the 
fort at Malavalli, for the perpetual increase of his merit 
and fame. A fifth, dated August 12, 1685,®^ deals with 
the grant by him, at the time of Krishpa-Jayanti, of 
certain lands in Manikapura (excluding the garden land 
therein, inherited by Tirumalaiyangar) , for the worship 
of God Gopalasvami who, it is said, had appeared to 
Aiasingaraiyangar (Singaraiyangar II, father of Tiru- 
malaiyangar). The Bering apatam Temple copper-plate 
charter, dated November 19, 1686,®^ records how 

Dodda-Devaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

76T I,if.'o~~’No7l8U5.20, pp. 56-66. 

77. E. O., Ill (I) My. 11 : Dumiati, Kurt7Jca ? 

78. Ibid, XII Qb. 52 : f 1564, Eunduhhi, BMdrapada ha.'i Tho daka date; 
here is an error for 1604, 

79. Ibid, III (1) Nj. 41 ; A 1686, BetMakshi, Pushy a ha. 80. Eice places this 
record in 1684, hilt the data contained in it actually correspond to 
.Taimary 24, 1686. Of. Devaohandra in Ch. XV. 

80. Ibid, Ml. 61 : S. 1607, Ktodhmia, Vaimkha 15. 

SI. Ibid, My. 7: .<f, 1607, Krridhana, ^rdvana ba. 8. 

82. Sr. 14: H. IW, Akshay a, MutgaSira M. 15. 
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and son of Chelnvamma, bearer of golden goblet to 
the wife of king [Chikka] Devaraja Wodeyar, set up 
the image of SrI-Kodanda-Eama, with Sita and 
Lakshinana in attendance, in the middle precincts on 
the southern side of Seringapatani, and how, with the 
object of providing for the God’s worship and festivals, 
he presented the village of AvverahalU (belonging to 
Balaguja) with the permission of Ohikkadevaraja. A 
lithic record, dated November 3, 1690,^^ speaks of 
Chikkadeva as having caused to be made a manta;pa- 
hrindamna at Maddagiri. A ndrupa, dated November 
‘28, 1692,®^ addressed by Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar to 
Sunkada-Linga, records the remission of tolls and other 
dues over the property belonging to God Allalanatha of 
Hangaia. Another, of the same date,®^ addressed by 
Chamaiya (an official of Ohikkadevaraja) to the Manegdrs 
and Kolukdrs of the Terakanambi-sime, is to the follow- 
ing effect : “ Marriage- tax {maduve-sunlca) , toiX on live 
cattle ijwa-danada-smika), tax on workshops (paUa4i- 
sunka), etc. — all these taxes should not be collected 
from the village of Yadavanahalli. On the roadside in 
the Terakanambi-sime, no obstruction should be caused 
to the passage of bulls while conveying them after 
purchase.” An inscription from Avanasi, dated in 1695,®*’ 
records the grant to God Avanafiisvara, by Gurikar 
Mallaiya (an agent of Chikkadeva), of the fees of 14 
paiiams (fiana) on some bags and 12 on some other bags 
of goods. Among the records of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
assignable to the period c. 1681-1695, an epitaph®'^ at 
Bantenahalli, Belur taluk, registers a gift by him ; a 


83. Ibicl, XII Mi. 15 : 1612, PramOdfda, KdrttJca liu, 12, Thursday. Tlu- 

week-day seems apparently an error for Monday. 

84. I. M. O., No. 19-1-52, p. 32: Ingirana, Martja/iird. tiu, 1. The actual 
wordings of the order are: Sunkavamiu mnnniiii aarva-mUntjatuiiji 
nadesikoTidv, ‘baruvqJuige nemisideve. 

85. Bid, p. 33: Ibid. ' . 86. L 523, Ch, 35: 1617, Fiiwu. 

87. 1910-1911, p. 65, para m 
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number of boundary stones®® from parts of Gundiupet, 
Chamarajanagar and Nanjangud taluks are found to 
contain the official monogram introduced by Chikkadeva- 
raja, namely, Be MaisUm, Maisuru Be; a lithic 
inscription®^ on a wall in the verandah of the Vimala- 
Tirthankara-Basti at Bellur speaks of the erection of the 
Chaitydlaya — on the land granted by [Chikka] Devaraja 
Wodeyar — by Sakkare Setti, son of Dodda-Adapina Setti 
and grandson of Hulikal Pad manna Setti, on the advice 
of his Guru Lakshmisena-Bhattaraka, lord of the thrones 
of Delhi, Kollapur, Jina-Kanchi and Pennkonda. 

k lithic record®® on the east slope of Nijagal-durga, 
chronicling the items of work done by 
(c) 1698-1704 Dasarajaiya, son of Biluguli Kempa- 

rajaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during a period of twenty years from 1698, 
speaks of his having begun the construction of the fort 
of Nijagal-durga (otherwise known as Snragiri-durga) 
on December 2, 1698 (s. 1620, Bahudhdnya, MdrgaHra 
Su. 10) after setting up the image of God Yighne^vara, 
in front of the principal gate, in August. A copper- 
plate charter from Devaraya-durga, dated April 24, 1699,®^ 
records the setting up and consecration of Goddess 
Kalyanalakshmi in the presence of God Narasimha of 
Karigiri, and the grant, as an arehaka-svasti, to Alama- 
Singarficharya (son of Chikka-Narasaiya and grandson 
of Narasaiya of Ckikkadevtardya-d/urga, of Kasyapa-gotra, 
Bodhayana-sutra and Yajussakha), of lands in Anupina- 
halli and Chinuvadanahalii (belonging to Anebiddajari- 
sthala), to provide for the worship and festivals of the 

88. JB.O., IV (2) Gu. 98-102 1918, p. 69, para 130). 89. Ibid, Ng. 43. 

90. Und, IX Nl. 66; of. Jlf, A, E., 1914-1916, p. 63, para 108,; also E. G., 

BangaUre Dist. Suppl. revised.. 

91. Ibid, XIITni. 46: 1620 expired, Prmn&thi, Vaiidkha du. 5, Monday. 

Da.sarajaiya, referred to here, is distinct from the one mentioned in the 
previons record ^vide tn. 90 supra). He is perhaps identical with Dasa- 
riljaiya, Dalavai of OhifeUdevaraja during 1702-1704. The grant appears 
obviously to have been made by him before he became the Dalavai. 

26 
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Goddess— by [Dalavai] Dasarajaiya-Timmapparajaiya, 
son of Krishnaiya and grandson of Bi|ugnli Timmarajaiya. 
Another record, a lithic one, dated October 18, 1699,'® 
refers to the formation of the tank of Devaraya-samiidra 
by Doddaiya, son of Sangaiya and grandson of Channa- 
vlraiya, under the orders of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
A nirupa of Chikkadevaraja, dated August 8, 1700,'"' 
addressed to Dasaiya, Parupatyagar of Nagamangala, is 
to the following effect : “ The Ayakanahal|i agrahara, 

formed previously, is to be handed over to the charge of 
the Brahmans. Manage the affairs smoothly. This 
nirupa is to be got copied in the Jcadita of the Sanabhog 
and left with the donees.” Another, dated June 8, 
1703,®^ addressed to Jois Anandalvar, refers to Bevaiya 
as having been entrusted with the management of affairs 
ipdrupatya) of Hangala-sime in Devanagara hobji, and 
directs that the treasury seal {hastdntara imidre-ungura) 
pertaining thereto should be handed over to him. A third, 
of the same date,'® addressed to the same individual, is 
to the following effect : “ We have ordered the recon- 

struction on a sound footing and repair of tanks and 
ponds in Hangaia-sthala, which have breached: let 500 
varahas out of the annual revenues from this place 
be utilized for the purpose, with due regard to increase 
in the revenue resources of the government. The ryots 
should be allowed 200 ?chandugas of corn as half the 
share of produce (vara) and permitted to use 100 oxen 
and 3 60 sheep. Besides, they should be granted 250 
varahas, out of the revenues of Hangala, for the purchase 

92. Ibid, Mi, 16 : rf. 1621, PramaiM, KtirUka ^u. 2, Friday. 

93. I, M. C., No. 19-1-55 (Extract No. 3) : Viknmia, Wuldrajmda Su. 5. 

94. Ibid, No. 19-1-62, p. SvahJidnu, Jsh&dhaiSu: 6. 

■95. Ibid, pp. 30-31 : Ibid. This record adequately points toCUnkkadr'V iU'uja’.s 
solicittxde for the welfare of the agrieultural popixlation in I'ural parts. 
Among the actual expressions used ia the document are; Hantjaladit- 
stbaladalU kittu-Mgiruva kere-kaiiegalu mha halavdgi kaHisimulidt/c. 
kaileyaniin. 'tnadisidSvB . . , heralmugi j>aint-pachcheg<i\mtnn rti/it- 
mddisi ... sakabmdda bada-prajegalaniH’Ua ka'pculi u a d i s i 
kombadu. 
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General features. 


of sheep ; and the administration is to be so conducted 
that all the poor subjects are duly protected.” 

No authentic statue of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar has, 
however, so far come to light, although 
devarsj! Wo£yan“' ^6 have, on one of the pillars in the 
temple of Paravasudeva, at G-undlupet, 
a bas-relief figure of his, a Bhahta-vigraha, with his crest 
sloping on (me sidie {varaHhhi sahitavagirma7ite) 

Social ideals had been deeply rooted in the soil for 
Sofiiai lifo - ages. However cataclysmic the effects 

of certain of the political events of the 
reign, they appear to have touched but 
the fringes of social life in the country. The period was 
in the main, as is depicted for us by contemporary 
writers,®'^ characterized by timely rains, good harvests, 
growth of wealth and increase in the general happiness 
of the subjects, and immunity from the fear of war 
{rdjilca bhayamilladeyuin), especially during the latter 
part of the reign {i.e., 1696-1704). As one responsible 
for the maintenance of social order, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, we are told,®® strove to preserve and perpetuate 
the ancient ideal of VarnMrama-dharma, with a view to 
promote social harmony on the one side and domestic 
felicity on the other. Whatever may be said against 
the caste system as it obtains to-day, there can be no 
question that in the days we are writing of, it helped to 
hold the different grades of society together and enabled 
the king to administer the country with due respect to 
law and order. The respect for 'oarna and. a^rama, 


96. Sdie Annals, I. 138, where the cutting of the bas-rolief is attributed to 
Chikkadevaraja himself. 

97. See, for instance, Hadi. DJmr., IX, 67*58 ; G. JBi., p. 4 (prose passage in 
second para). 

98. See ChiJckadSvnndra^Vam. (of Timma-Kavi?), p. 80 (prose passage at the 
end): VarnaSroma-dharmam tctppadante ; Saohchu. Nir., S. 10-13 ; 
Munivam., 1,155', A.V.O., 111, 149 and 161, 1, 27 (with gloss) : GMturvar- 
nij&chdrada THiyanarid6lffe-gol/isuvapratimam ; VarnMramdmcgunamagi 
nadcijadapatitaram iiltsMmvudarinda, 
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reflected in the works of the period, means no more than 
that they bound society together into one Mdiole and held 
it together for the benefit of its component parts. As indi- 
cated above, Sri-Vaishriavism, which was at the height of 
its power during the period, with its insistence on humility 
ns a virtue and grace as a prerequisite for salvation, 
made lose its harsher and cruder features. 

Contemporary social life continued to find the most 
ciae,.Da towns: characteristic expression in cities and 

■ . . towns, of which we have . authentic 

1. ermgapa am. (jggcriptions extaut. Thus, of Sei’inga- 
patam, the capital city, we learn Surrounded by the 
Cauvery, its impregnable fort presented a majestic 
appearance, whab with its lofty ramparts, newly’ con- 
structed rows of spirals, deep moat, wickets, bastions, 
flag-staffs and banners of various descriptions. Inhabited 
by the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vai^yas and ^udras, 
adorned by glittering temples and richly ornamented 
mansions (including the Palace) and storeyed buildings 
set with pinnacles, by the elephant-stables, horse-stables, 
by the grand Sun and Moon streets and by the market- 
street (with shops of grocers, jewellers, cloth merchants 
and metal merchants, among others) and the courtezans’ 
street — it was a delightful city in the plenitude of its glory 
and prosperity. In keeping with this, a lithic record, 
dated in IGSS/'® speaks of Seringapatam thus; “ With 
plum, jack, cocoahut, plantain, lime, orange, fig and 
other fruit trees, with houses as high as hills, was the 
city filled ; and with cows and Brahmans, with trees of 
plenty, with temples, with fine elephants like Airavata, 
with horses neighing like the thunder of clouds, with 
splendid chariots and foot-soldiers, . . . a beautifui 

city, having splendid gateways, an ornament to tlie lady 
BarthjSurroundedbvtheOauvery'”' 

99. See (of MalMKarjuna), II, 

,100. iJ.O., Ill (1) Ml. 61, 11. S-10, 
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Mysore, of which we have a similar account/®^ was 
likewise a flourishing city, with its 
2 . Mysove. foi’t (conspicuous by lofty spikes, 

ramparts, tiger-faced gates, wickets, 
bastions, flag-staffs, cannons, etc,), with a garden 
(upavana) welMaid out with flower and fruit trees, with 
the principal streets (named after the Sun and the 
Moon) lined with pinnacled and storeyed mansions 
(including the Palace in the middle) inhabited by the 
four-fold classes following their respective vocations, and 
with the market and the courtezans’ streets. 

Among the towns, Melkote was at the zenith of its 
glory as the stronghold of ^ri-Vaish* 
a. Mcikote, etc. navism in Mysore Malavafli was a 
flourishing place, with its fort surround- 
ed by a deep moat;^°^ and Devanagara, on the banks 
of the Kaundinl, was a self-sufficient cultural unit.^'^ 
Bangalore, Gubbi and Turuvekere, among others, were, as 
indicated in the preceding chapter, important centres of 
trade and commerce. 

From references in contemporary sources, we obtain a 
fair picture of the state of Hindu 
The social order. society and of general culture during 
the period, which, in the main, . is in 
accord with the standards laid down in the , classical 
literature of India (e.g., Kautilya’s Artha- Bds.tr a, Laws 
of Manu, etc.). Thus, in the city, of Mysore, the 
Brahmans were noted as repositories of Vedic learning 
and culture; the Kshatriyas were re- 
General ciiitae. puted as warriors, as devotees of 
Vishnu and as persons of taste ; the 
Vaisyas were distinguished for their wealth and liberality; 
and the Audras, ever devoted to the service of the other 

lOJ. I^rh Mtthdi. (of Mallikarjuua), 1, 103-128 ; BlsoXamald. MtDidL, I, 59-78; 

PaiSch. Mahtli,, I, 12-19 ; OhikkadSvendra-Vam., pp. 8-11, vv. 41-55. 
102. See Y.N. Stavah, etc., pp. 30-87, w. 28-33 (with gloss), 
m III(l) Ml'61,l. 15. ' , ■ 
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classes, were secure and prosperous in tlieir profession of 
agriculture.^*^ The capital city of Seringapatam was filled 
with priests, poets, wise men and ministers, and the 
town of Malavajli with men learned in the Vedanta, 
^niti, Smrti and Dharma-sastras, while at Devanagara, 
Brahmans of all the three sects, learned in Vedas, 
Sastras, the two systems of Vedanta, Dravida-Amnaya and 
^rauta and Smartha ritualism, had been settled.^®® Among 
the items of costume and ornaments provided for these 
scholars were, it is interesting to note,^^ silken garments 
for the body silken head-dress (pattosmsmi), 

ear-rings (kundalt) and finger-rings (anguliyaka) . Ala- 
singararya (Singaraiyangar II) and his son Tirunialarya 
(Tirumalaiyangar) were among the typical ferT-Vaishnava 
scholars of the period. Closely connected with the court 
of Mysore as Paurdniha to the Koyal House from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Alasingararya had 
by 1678 become familiarly known as ^rlmad-Vedanidrga- 
prati^ihdpandchdrya, XIbhaya- Veddn idchdrya, Vaish- 
nava-dharma-murti and Paramartha-vddiP^ Indeed 
his influence on the court of Mysore seems to have been 
not inconsiderable till 1685, in an inscription^^^ of which 


105. MdMt.,1, 129-132 : Vedagliushanujvala chaturasyar nnnaia kalil^ 

nilayar gurmnargadariigal , . . dvijar \ Dhura'ilMnlhitahhftmipala 
iimirdtO'pa prabhdva . . . iSjOnidhigal , . . iiarafiagrSm.r 

AchyutSnnaiapadasaMar Icald-lcovidar . . . Jcskairiyar \\ Pasarisi 
poimar&iigala . . . perchvti . . . udaragimadol pogedirdu. 

paraHrdiahar de^edeSegurvipar . , . dhmivnnatvjam . . . jj 

Surara mahdimyadolu dharanlsura-rutsavadolu . . . be vastly ada 
pempenutiirhi permeymdurutara dMuya-rdiigala-nendcse'iiuitfaheJar 
elmt&vagam Haripadasambhatvarkaleitevar ptiradol-hahu-dharmudel- 
geyimW 

106. B.O., Ml. 61, 11. 10-11: Gum-kavi-prtljnaih vrU mautrihhih. 

107. Ihid.fll. 16-16: Veddniagai^ Srutiparaih SmrtiDharnm Vidyaih jn'irnr. 

lOB. Ibid., Mys.Dist. Suppl, 7ol„ My;115, 11. 133-136 : Vedamslra-vUuraddn 

YEddntadvayadatvaijndn I)rmi4dnmdyu paragan . . . Crania 
smfirtha vidhdtiajrUln. 

109. M., 11. 190-191. 

no. See E.O., IV (2) Ky, 46, 11. 12-14; III (1) Sr. 94, 11. 12-14; ILadi. Dliae., 
IX, 61 ; see also i.B. 127 iw/ra, 

111. IW., Ill (1) My. 7, Il., ll-12; see also f.tt. 
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year Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar refers to him as a princi- 
pal dependent of his {namma mukhyasrita) . He appears 
to have died between 1686-1698, His son Tirnmalarya 
(also known as SrTsailarya, the Sanskritised form, of 
TirmnalaL'ya) , ajjart from his activities as minister, 
poet and scholar of the court of Chikkadevaraja, 
profoundly impressed his contemporaries, particularly 
from 1698 onwards, as a celebrated Sri-Vaishnava 
philosophical teacher, respected by Chikkadeva and 
revered by his disciples, amongst whom was his own 
younger brother Singararya (Singaraiyangar III) From 
the account left by the latter, it would seem that 
Tirnmalarya was a person of fine stature (wearing the 
Urdhvapundram, the sacred thread and a garment leading 
from the navel to the ankle) with a serene countenance, 
a disciple of Vadhula-Srlnivasarya, an ardent devotee of 
God Nrsimha of Yadngiri (Melkote) and an erudite scholar 
expounding to his band of disciples the right course 
of conduct and interpreting the abstruse thoughts of 
great teachers. 

As a centre of social activities, Seringapatam, during 
the period of Ohikkadevaraja's reign. 
Court culture : had become the cynosure of contem- 

porary powers. His court appears to 
have been the very symbol of the culture and tastes of 
the times. Ordinarily he used to con- 
Haii. duct his Durbar (odddlaga) in the 

magnificent court hall of the Palace 
idsth dna-mcuntapa, sabhd-maniapa, ^atakimbka-stham - 
hlulkiyd) known as Saundarya-vildsa, which was adorned 

112. Mitra. Ga,, I, p, 4: Dciika-sarvablMumarmiHi \ Y. jV. Stavah, etc. 
' i^TUaihlnja-d/inacJiaryii)^ p. 119, vv. 1-2, 127, v. 47: Sn^aila-dvSilcd’, 

Tirmiala-d&ike.)idra ; (?*. Gd., pp. 50, 53 : TirumalcyarydcU divya- 
de fikarn ; aee also E.O., Mys, Dist. Swpj^l. Vol., Ng. 108, 1. 1, evidently 
referring to SriSailarya as a religious teacher 0r’iSaildrya ‘preranayd). 

113. Ihiih, p. 2; also Y. N. UtavaT},, eto., pp. 119-128, vv. 1, 4-6, 22, 44, 
54-55, etc. 

114. y. N. Gtavah, etc., pp. 119-128, vv. 1-7, 9-37, 45-56, etc, 
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by an exquisitely carved and ornamented entrance 
(dvdra), pillars (sfhambha), architraves (bodige), beams 
(tole), walls (bhitti) and platform 
2. The King. ijagati)}^^ Dressed in glittering 
and well-bordered upper garment of 
white silk (vidyut-prabhdmbara, pattdwibara-dulmla, 
anchina dumata, dhmitdmbara) , wearing the richly 
embroidered coatee {kanchuka) and the crown (Mrshadol 
dharisi kintamam; 7nakutavardhana kinta manigmia) , 
having the tikd on his forehead, his person beautified 
with badges ipendeya), medallions (padaka), necklaces 
{korcblsara, liurumanjiya kmitha-ondle, lidra), finger- 
rings (anguUyaka), ear-rings {karna-blmshmia, bdvali, 
chaukuli), bracelets Qcankana, keyura, kataka), wrist- 
lets {kaigala pachcha), sashes {kati-sHtra} and anklets 
(pupura, 7nw)ijira, kalpasadana) set with, pearls and 
precious stones of various descriptions, his knot of 
hair tied up with fragrant flowers iparwnaladaralam 
mwditfw), with ornamented sandals adorning his feet 
(rannadahavuge, kmiaka pdduke) , ond with the jewelled 
dagger {ramiada chikkathdri) in his hand, Ghikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar, we learn, would proceed in state to the 
Durbar Hall. Seated in the golden palankeen {kana- 
kdndhdlikdrudhandgi), with the five different kinds of 
music playing {pmicha-mahdvddyangal), and accom- 
panied by emblems like the umbrella, chowries, fans and 
ensigns {dvrtachchatra chdmara vyajmia slgtiri pataka 
sa^nuhanum) and the courtezans immmtdngiyar, bele- 
vefigal), he would make himself conspicuous by occupying 
the jewelled throne {ratna-swihdsana, smiha-pUha) . The 
Durbar Hall (sabhd-bkdvaiia, mantapa) would be adorned 

115. (of Manikarjmm),.!!, 58 ; also Kama nd. N/., I, !ll ; Yad, 
Mahat., II, 68, etc. ; ChikhadevSnclm-Vam,, p. 24 (pro.se pasHagc'). 

116. Kamand. Ni., I, B9-91 ; KanmM. Mahdt., Ill, 16-38, 21 ; Yiid. xMnhif., II, 

64-66, 68 ; ■ pp. 28-24, vv. ,118-121, and pn).se 

passage; Mdhdi.,lT,Sl-59\ 8dt. Br. Vi., I, 50, ,52; Fa^ch. Mdh<U., 
T. 49; Hasti. M'&Mi., 1, 91 Venkaia. MdhM., I, .5.5; Div. Bit. (Jlui., 1, 
86; Songs on GMkkad&mrdja ancL Kemjmdevavuuu , ff. UK), vv. 1-2; 
also references 
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by the following classes of courtiers the nobility, includ- 
ing relations blood royal ^hdndhavar, 
a. The Courtiers. such as brothers and sons 

of the king (bJirdtru-sutar) and junior 
members of Arasu families {huvarar) , well-wishers 
{hitaruyn) and distinguished personages {mahdmiata- 
rum) ; tributary chiefs, feudatories and ministers from 
foreign courts {manwa hhupdlahar, dharam.4ar, sdman- 
tar, cligdMa mantrUvarar) ; civil and military officers, 
such as Ministers and Councillors {sachivar, pradhd7iar, 
amdtyai'), financiers {Jcarmiikar) and the Commander- 
in-Ghief (dandandtha, smdni) ; officials of the general 
administration {prahhutvadavar) ; members of the diplo- 
matic service {niydgi-varga, sandhi-vigraha-sanchiya- 
bhrtyajwna-'uargd), including functionaries {niyogi), news- 
carriers ihariJcdra) and interpreters (rdyasamam tilupuva- 
var) ; learned Brahmans {vipra-prakara, budhdvali, 
vibudha-mtdna, vidvajjdla), mGlnding scholars in Vedas, 
Smrtis, i^astras, Epics, Puranas and various Agamas 
{iruti-kbmdar, h'uti-smrti-abhijnar, vedaras ajn a r, 
§dstrajnar, idstrigal, bharatapiar, piird^iavidar, katlid- 
kuialar, 7idna-dgamaj)iar) ; readers {gmnakigal, gamaki- 
irefii), grammarians {vydkaranajna7% connoisseurs in 

117. Div. Su, Gha,,l, 87-89: Ydd. Mdhat,, II, 69-76, and ff. 31-32 {prose 
pa.ssage) ; ChikhadevP.ndra-'Vam., pp. 24-25, vv. 123-130, p. 29 (prose 
pas.sage); Kamancl. 92-98; Buh. Gha.l, 94-96; Bongs on Chikka- 

lUvardja and Kenipadevamma, ff. 130, w. 3-4; JEfas^i. Muhdi., I, 98'; 
Venkata. Mdhat -i I, 66-69; Paich. Mah&t., I, 60; Kamahl^ Milhdt.\ III, 
20, 22-^ ; &rt. MdMi., 11, 61-67 ; Su. Sajj., 1, 13-14 ; Sdt. Br. Vi., I, 51. 
The Annals (1. 134) refers to Ohikkadevaraja’s arrangemeiit.s for the 
maintenance of account relating to the Palace officials, Ara.sus, Palegar.s, 
Brahmans, scholars, lutists, songsters, physicians and others adorning 
his court; also to his insistence on the attendance of scholars and 
Brahmans during the carrying out of his daily avocations at the Palace 
and on the daily visit to him of the other courtiers, these being strictly 
ordered to cojnmunicata their absence from the head-quarters and make 
their representations to him— on occasions of marriage and other 
ceremonies in their houses — through Gurikars Somarajaiya and. 
Appajaiya. Those particulars, read in the light of contemporary 
sources we have here cited, would give us an idea of the regiilaritj"- 
and discipline with which the Durbar of ChikkadevarajaWo^eyar was 
oonduoteA ' 
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poetics ialanhdra-rasajnar) , poets (kaviriivahci, hmU- 
varar, kwvirasajnar), experts in literature and various 
arts and sciences {sdhitya-vUdradar, nand-kcdd-pravl- 
nar, akhila’-sdsfra-Jcovidar)^ and disputants and elocu- 
tionists {'Dddi-stdm.a, vdgmihar, vdk^parmatcir) ; the 
professional class, comprising priests (purohitar ) , astro- 
logers ijoi/isar), physicians {vaidyar), scvihes (lipipiar), 
songsters igdy(ikar, gdyaka'nikdya), lutists kuainikar), 
courtezans {ganikeyar, vdrdnganeyar) , dancers {hatar, 
nata-samuddya) , wrestlers (malla?'), jesters or buffoons 
iparihdsakar) and panegyrists {pdthakar, vandi-vrinda, 
vandi-mdgadddliyai^ ; the warriors iyddliar, bhata-niku- 
rumba, bhaidli) and skilled elephant-riders and cavaliers 
(gajattirugdrdhana-praudhar, vdhalika-vytiha ) ; and the 
menials {bhrtya-varga, uligadavar), including door- 
keepers {praiihdri), mace-bearers (vetf'adhdri) , chamber- 
lains {kanchuki), and bearers of tassels {kunoha), fans 
{tdla-vrmtaka, bijjanige), betel, perfume and wreaths of 
flowers {mlya,-gandha~pushpaindle) and of the pouch 
{sanchi), the sword (khadga), the waving goblet (draiiya 
gindi) BiTid the chowry {chdmara). The beauty and 
grandeur of the scene, as depicted,^^^ would evidently 
be enhanced by the glittering ear-rings {karna-hhu.sha%ia) , 
necklaces (hdra) and swords {khadga) of the feudatories 
and supplicant chiefs ; by the lustre of the red-coloured 
silken and lace upper garments (c h a n dr ag d v i y a 
melpodake) and ornaments of gold and pearl {pomia-gejje^ 
Piani-hhiishana, hlmshana-clidyeymi), worn by the 
courtezans ; and by the radiance of scimitars {madid- 
ka'iiksheyaka-dyotiyim) held by the warriors {mrabhatdli) . 

Music {sa7igUa)— 'vocal {gdna) and instrumental 
4 . The proyraiiiine attd danciiig {iidtya, abliina- 

of the Durbar : occupied a prominent place in the 

^ programme of the Durbar. The vocal 

iI8. Ytid. Mdhat., II, 71, 74:', OhikkadevBndm-Vmu., pp. vv. 125, life? ; 

JuDnavd. Nl., 1,97-98. 
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ipadma-gayahar) are referred to as haTing 
been experts in their art {sangUa-kaldvidar, sangUa- 
sdrajnar) . We have reference to the symphony of the 
panGlia-mahdvddya (m^aisuvapaoicha-mahdvddyangala) 
consisting of instruments like the horn, tabor, conch- 
shell, kettle-drum and gong. The lute {m7id), as an item 
of instrumental music, seems to have been very popular. 
The lutists {vainikas) are depicted as having been 
skilled in the art of keeping time while performing on the 
instrument (vmd-vdda7ia tatva-laya^jndna-kukdardda). 
Dancing was, as usual, the forte of the courtezans 
(parang aneyar, nartakiyar) , and was accompanied by the 
soft music {nunoharadodane) of the quarter tones {§ruti ) , 
measure {tala), tabor (mrdanga) and the guitar {tantri). 
It was, we further note,^^^ also characterized by consider- 
able precision, ingenuity and expressiveness in respect of 
form, technique, movements of the body, behaviourism, 
sentiments and unity of effect. 

Among other items, of the programme were : dis- 

courses on sacred lore including the 
(&) other items. V edas {traijl) , Puranas {purdna san- 
chaya vickdra, kathd praiafnse, 


119. Sr2. Muhiii. (of Chikkupadhyaya), I, ff. 2 (prose passage) ; Venkafa. 

(of Timma-Kavi),!, 66. 

120. ^ri. Mahni. (ot Mallikiirjuna), II, 58; also Ydd. MdMi^, Tl, E. 30, and 

GhikkadSvEndra-Vam., p. 28 (prose passage), referring to the mirsic of 
instnunouts liketlie couch {Mnkha), d.rnm (Wicri), measure (fdZa), tabor 
(jambaka, dindima, muraja), double drum (dhdkka, tambata), flute 
{vmu), lute {otna) and trumpet (kahala). 

12,1. ikfdftdi;. (of Chikkupadhyaya), 1 . 0 . 

122. Had. Mahat., II, lQ-m',a.).Bo0hiJekadBvBndra-ya7n.,p. 26 (prose passage), 

26, V. 133: 

Jaii laya. Mia rlti yamakmn yataidpv, kaldsadltdiu me | 
nnli rambhdva bmJmmurd binnaiiada^ipada neira vaktrapd (?)i| 
kaiala karangalol rucliirag&na autalada mvLrgamoppuvan \ 
tatickaiuratvadin-dabhmayangala-nuhiaut&di tdridar\\ 

123. Buk. Oka., I, 97 ; ifasti. Jlfdted., I, 99-100 ; Kamand. Nu, 11,1-3; lia. 

Rap., 1, 18-16 ; Venkeda, MshM., 1, 60-61 ; Paioh. Makat., I, 63-54 ; 
Kamala. Md 7/d#., Ill, '29, 68-70; Mahat., II, 60; Yad. Mahat., 11, 
77-78, alsoff. 27-32 (prose passage) ; GhikkudevEndra-Vavi., p. 26, vv. 
131-132, and pp. 26-30 (prose passage); Sat. Br. 7i.,l, 62-66, etc. 
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Tiu^ala-hatha, irava^a, piiranadolpcmadaripudu) and 
the Vaishnava literature {vaishnava hatha)', disputa- 
tions of scholars in various subjects (bahuSdstra-vdda) 
including religion and metaphysics idnmhshahi, vedmi ta); 
expounding of the classical sciences of economics and 
politics (vdr^ix, dandanlti) and of maxims (yiikhgalu) ; 
literary entertainments — particularly in poetry (ghana- 
sdhiti-rasmmrahti, sarasa-havitva, sdhitya-])rasanga, 
ham-prasa7iga) ; the tendering by supplicant chiefs 
{manwa bhupdlahar) of tributes and presents {kappa- 
hdnihe) consisting of necklaces (hdra), golden palankeens 
(hemada pallahhi) , rutting elephants i7nada-7ndtangdU), 
silken robes (dukula), horses {vdji) and swords {khad- 
gall) ; and the recitation of the king’s titles and benedic- 
tory verses {pardku, biruddvali) by the panegyrists. 
The Durbar would come to a close on the honouring of 
the Durbarls with betel, perfume and fio’wers {mlija- 
ga7idha~pushpa7ndle) and the rewarding of the musicians, 
courtezans and panegyrists with jewels and cloths 
ipasadanam kottu, pasdyanamanitUi). After this, 
Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar would retire to his apartment 
in the Palace.^^'^ 

Feasts and festivals were a regular feature of social 
life during the period. Among the 
^^Peasts, festivals, former, the Edmanavami and Krishna- 
j ay anti were very popular among the 
latter, the birthday of ^ri-Ramanujacharyar {Emhemmd- 
ndr Tinmakshatram) at Melkote, in Mai’ch- April 
(Ohaitra) of every year, occupied a prominent place.™ 
The Tinmakshatram lasted ten days during the ascend- 
ency of the sacred birth-star (Aridrd) of the celebrated 


124. JM. Mdhdi,, HI, 4; OliikkadevSiidret^yam,, pp. 26, 80 (proKi* piissapc) • 

126. See E.G., III (!) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 92-104 ; My. 7 (1685), 1. 26 ; also Annah, 
1.161, 

126. Sr. 94 (1678), U. 24-28; also etc., p. 87, v. 83 (with 

gloss), • 
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teacher. A lithic record, dated June 20, relates 

how Alasingararya, father of Tirumalarya, gave away in 
perpetuity the village of Biruballi, in Mandagere-sthaia, 
to provide for the annual holding of a car festival, distri- 
bution of food and other ceremonies at Melkote on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Tirunakshatram. The 
Vajra-7tiakuii (Vaira-mudi) and Gajendra-mdksham were 
other important annual festivals at Melkote.^®® The car 
festival {Ydtrdtsava) and the spring festival ( Vasantotsava) 
of God Ranganatha in Seringapatam were other important 
festivals which annually attracted visitors from various 
countries (palanadugaUm)}^ Th.eMahdnavaviiieQtiva>l 
appears to have continued to dominate the social and 
public life of the capital city.^^® The prosperity of the 
Brahmanical settlements (agara, agrah&ra), temples 
{degula) and feeding-houses (satra), evidenced in the 
sources/^^ is, in some measure, an index of the steady 
progress of cultural and social life all over the country. 
Old superstitions, however, died hard. An indication of 
the persistence of belief in ordeals as a means of 
establishing one’s claims in civil disputes is afforded 
by a record of 1677^^^ referring to Venkatapati, son 
of Bhaira-Hebbaruva, as establishing his claims to 
the SanabhOgi of Arkalgud against his opponent by 


127. Ibid,, 11. 18-30: A 1600, KalayuUi, ABhadhaSu. 11 ; see also H.C.. IV (2) 
Kr. 46, and f.n. 163 in Oh. X. According to the record, BIruba]Ji had 
been formerly assigned by Alasingararya to the treasury of the Nara- 
yaiiasvami temple at Melkote. At the time of the above mentioned 
transaction, however, the village of Singanamaranaballi, belonging to 
Eottagala, was made over to the temple in liexi of Biruballi. Of. the 
Bditorial Introduction 1)10 O. Vani., G. Yi, axid. A. V,G, 
m Y.N. Siavah, e\,Q., p. 33, v. 30 (with gloss) ; see also f.n. 9 suj^ra and 
text thereto. 

129. Eadi. Dkar., IX, 68; Mitra. Go., I, p. 1; also Yad, MufiSt., Ill 

(referring to VanantOtsava). 

130. Though we have no account of the Mahanavami festival duriiig the 

period, wo have a reference to it in a record from the McickenrAr, Gol- 
Uetion t^oide BU'pra). 

131. Eadi. Dhar., IX, 69; A.Y.G., I, 27. 

132. E.G., V (1) and (2) Ag. 2 ; see also f.n. 68 3«pra, 
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circumambulating the feet of God Arkesvara and plung- 
ing his hand into ghee boiled as hot as possible 
{aiikatjiinataravdgi kadu yidda tu^padalU haiyya- 
nihki . . . ). 

Women are found depicted as having been faithful 
housewives (oUwendiru) In 
Position of women, particular, Devajamma (Devamba, 
Devamma) of Yelandur, the principal 
queen (paUadarasi, pattadardni) of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, is spoken of as an ideal lady, an embodiment of 
all virtues, pure and chaste {sakala-sadguna-sajnpanne ; 
ahalushe)}^ The charming ladies {gddikdlrltiyani) 
of the court are referred to as having been highly 
cultured and accomplished {sarva'-sarasavidyd-siddJid^ita- 
vMiniyar). Among the maid-servants in the personal 
service of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Honnamma, the 
bearer of his pouch {Ghihkadevardyma smcMy a Hon- 
namma ) , had risen high in his favour ( . . . krpd- 

rasadim . . . unnatiyodagudi . . . elgevetti) 

and was noted for her literary and poetical attainments 
(kdvydlankdra-ndtakagala pavamge yirava hallavalu 
. . . sarasa-sdhityada varadevate) ^ringaramma 

was a young poetess under the fostering care of 
Chikkadevaraja {Gliikhadeva-hhupdla santavisida sanna 
magalu)}^^ The code of ethics relating to the duties 
and responsibilities of women, generally as devoted 
housewives, continued to be of a very high standard, the 
preservation and propagation of which, under the 
essentially SrI-Vaishnava atmosphere of the times, 
found living expression in Honnamnia’s Hadibadaya- 
Dkarmam,}^^ 


133. Badi, Dhar., IX, 57. 1B4, IbU, I, 8, 11, 1,6 (pp. 

135. Ihid, 1, 6-7 (pp. 2-3). 

136. Ibis,, 1, 24-26 (p. 4) ; also oolophon to each chapter. 

137. ms, 1,1% 14 (p. 3). 

138. See Kar, Ka. II. 616*517, quoting from the Ms, 

139. Vide Ch. XIV below, for dbtails about the work, 
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Perhaps a more marked infiuence of Sri-Vaishnavism 
on social life during the period is 
discernible in the attempt on the part 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to reform 
and uplift the 6udras by defining and 
codifying their rites and practices as 
members of the Hindu social order. This attempt of 
his finds eloquent expression in the SachcJmdrdchdra- 
Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690) ascribed to him. In levelling 
up, as far as possible, the distinctions between castes and 
according to the Sudras a legitimate place in the social 
structure, Chikkadevaraja perhaps sounds the key-note 
of his success as a benevolent yet strict ruler of the age. 

The work SaGhcliudrdclidra-Nirnaya, we have referred 
to, is primarily an exposition of the duties of those who 
can call themselves good Madras (Sat Sudras). The term 
“good” as applied to a “^udra” connotes much the 
same idea as it does when applied to a “ Brahmai^a,” 
“ Kshatriya ” or “ Vaisya,” that is, one who conforms to 
the course of conduct prescribed to his varna. In that 
sense, sat would convey the idea of nirdusia, i.e., without 
blame, virtuous, real or respectable. A real feudra, in 
this sense, would be one who has gone through the rites 
and ceremonies customary to one of his class and keeps 
up to the duties fixed for him in the social and legal 
codes applicable to him. According to Manu, a good 
6udra has service for his duty, service to those above 
him. His dharma, according to the Garuda-Purdna, is 
serving the twice-born (i.e., Brahniana, Kshatriya and 
Vai.4ya). This Purdna stresses the dharma by saying 
that as Yapia is the duty of the Brahraana so is service 
to the twice-born the duty of the &udra. This Purdna, 
indeed, adds that by service the ^udra attains salvation. 
The Vardha-Purdna says that the 6udra has no mantra 
other than bowing to the Brahmana, i.e., service to the 


Social legislation : 

(a) Eelating to 
^udrm : The 8ach~ 
e. h a d r a c 7i. ur a - 
Nirnaya. 
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classes above him, of which the Brahmana is mentioned 
as an example. The Mahabhdrata goes a step further 
and sets down the religious tie that binds the Brahmana 
householder to the ^udra attached to him. According 
to the epic, a Sudra serving in a Brahmana household is 
a member {angd) of that household and as such he is 
entitled to a pinda (an oblation) in the name of the 
householder In these and other cases, where the 
Brahmana is mentioned, it should be taken as illustrative 
of the three higher classes and not as exhaustive. If a 
“good” Sudra is to serve the other castes, the three 
other castes cannot escape their duties {dharma). Thus 
the interdependence of the four castes is made manifest. 
And that is the reason why, quite apart from the 
different duties attaching to the different castes, ancient 
authorities stress the duties equally incumbent \ipon all 
the four castes. According to the Vishmi-Purdna, these 
are, apart from the procuring of offspring and support of 
one’s family, the practice of kindness to man and beast, 
patience, humility, purity, truth, gentleness of speech 
and contentment, with an absence of envy and avarice, 
grumbling and abuse,^^^ The Mahdbhdrata similarly 
enumerates the following as the duties common to all the 
castes : the suppression of wrath, truthfulness of speech, 
justice, forgiveness, begetting childern on one’s wedded 
wives, purity of conduct, avoidance of quarrel and main- 
tenance of dependents.^^^ Manu also refers to a ten-fold 
law which every one must obey, in whatever stage of life 
he may be: “ contentment, forgiveness, self-control, 
abstention from unrighteously appropriating anything, 
obedience to the rules of purification, coercion of the 
organs, wisdom (probably of the sacred books), knowledge 
(of the Supreme soul), truthfulness, and abstention from 

lil. Mb'h., Arunya-Parva, AdhyayaWd', 

142. ViHhnu-Pur&na, HI, T. 

143. Mbit, Ainii-Paru®, Sec, 72; also Padma-Purdnit, Ni'orya-Kbimda, 
Adhydyas XXV-XXVII : Disoussion between Nti-acl a and Maiidbata. 
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anger, form the ten-fold Epic poets and law- 

givers both made it plain that the four castes had to 
observe a common code, besides discharging duties in 
their respective stages of life {dSramas). This insistehcje 
on the observance of a common code made the members 
of the four castes feel that they were not only one insepa- 
rable whole but also bound together for each other’s good, 
and that for attaining the common good, they were all 
bound by the same ideals of social conduct. The 
VisJmu-Ptirdna, indeed, goes to the extent of saying that 
if a devotee of Vishnu discharges the duties pertaining to 
his caste and adheres to the code of social conduct 
common to all, he would be ever immune from Death. 

Chikkadeva, it is worthy of note, supports his work 
from illustrations drawn from the Vishnu-Fur ana, the 
Bhagavad-Gitd and the Mami-Smriti. Erom the first 
of these, he quotes a verse which holds up Vishnu as 
the Lord for adoration to all the Varndh‘a??iasP^ He then 
quotes from the Bhagavad-GUd Bome notable verse's, 
all of which emphasise the importance of performing 
one’s own duty. Thus, he refers to a verse from the 
Eighteenth Discourse,^^® which concludes what 6ri- 
Krishna lays down as to the duties of the four castes. 
Taken together, the verses which precede and follow this 
particular one stress the point he has in view. The 
first of these says that “ each (man) reacheth perfection 
by being intent on his own duty {karma) . Listen thou 
how perfection is won by him who is intent on his own 
duty (karma) The next verse — the one quoted by 
him—says : “ He from whom is the emanation of 
beings, by whom all this is pervaded, by worshipping 
Him in his own duty a man winneth per- 

fection.” The next verse drives home the point he 

i44. VI, 92 (Biilher’s Trans, in S. jB. JSr. Series). 

146. The following is the verse : 

VarnddramdcMravatapuritshe^apartikpu7nan\ 

VishnurdradhyatepanthdrtanyaataUd^hakarakahW 
H6. Oj., XVm, 46. 


26 
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wants: “Better one’s own diVAj {dharma) thongh 
destitute of merits than the well-executed duty 
(dharma) of another. He who doeth the duty {karma) 
laid down by his own nature, incurreth not sin.” An 
examination of these and other verses, remarks Chikka- 
deva, indicates that to those who do their duty in the 
spirit of the §dstra, the Supreme Lord Narayana grants 
the full fruit thereof. And what may be the fruit there- 
of 9 This is furnished to us in the Bhagavad-GUd 
itself, to which we have necessarily to refer. He who 
performs the duty {karma) to which he is born, though 
that be (deemed) tarnished {saddshamapi) provided 
his Reason {buddhi) is unattached, his self subdued, his 
desires annihilated, he attains by renunciation to the 
supreme perfection of freedom from obligation 
And he who attains perfection, obtains the Eternal, the 
highest state of wisdom.^®® To those of the fourth (or, 
in fact, any) order, the attainment of the Eternal is not 
thus barred. Would it make any difference if they did 
not worship Narayana but other deities ? Chikkadeva 
says that that would not matter. He quotes the verse 
of the Bkagavad-GUd, which reads : “ Even the 

devotees of other Shining Ones, who worship full of faith, 
they also worship Me, 0 son of Kunti, though contrary 
to the ancient rule.” Even those who worship other- 
even inferior — deities, if they do so in the name of the 
Supreme Lord Narayana, they only offer worship to 
Him ; only, Chikkadeva continues, if they do this, they 
reap the fruit of such worship only through those deities.^® 
But, he adds, significantly, that their actions {karmdni) 


147. I/wZ. XVin, 45^7; Cf. Bhiig, 01., HI, 35, which “ B^atw 

own duty (dAama), though destitute of merit, than the duty {dhnrtna) 
of another, well discharged, Better death in the discharge of one’s 
own duty {dharma) \ the duty {dharma) of another i.s full of danger.” 

148, Bid, XVIII, 48. 149. Bid, XVIII, 40. 

150. Bid, XVIII, 50. 161. Bid, IX, 23. 

152. This ramarb of ChiKkadeva seems th be covered hy Bhag. fr?., IX, 24-2.5, 
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should be done leaving aside attachment and the fxuit 
pertaining to itd®^ 

Brought up in the traditions of Bamanuja, Chikkadeva 
insisted on, and even enlarged, the view of the BJiagavad- 
GUd, that the doing of one’s duty led to salvation. A 
good ^udra, he suggests, may attain salvation by following 
out his own dclidrcd^ rather than feel discontented over 
the duty laid on the other three divisions. In a larger 
sense, Chikkadeva lays down, as the essential condition 
of social peace and contentment, implicit obedience to 
the dharma of his own varna and dh’ama, a dictum that 
is not wanting in votaries even to-day. Such obedience 
to one’s own dharma would be^ if we are to follow out 
Ohikkadeva’s suggestion, the means of one’s own self- 
expression and salvation in terms of definite duties (karma) 
according to the definite assigned to each. No 

wonder, we see him quoting the famous text of the 
Bliagaimd-Gitd, which announces the great message to all 
classes of people, men, women and sinners even : “They 
who take refuge with Me, 0 Partha, though of the womb 
of sin, women, Vaisyas, even ^udras, they also tread the 
highest path.”^®® The significance of the appeal will be 
manifest when we remember that ^ri-K.rishna assures 
salvation to ^udras as much as to anybody including 
Brahmans and devoted royal saints^®® at one end and 
sinners^®'*' at the other, provided “ they take refuge with 
Me.” As ^rl-Krishna declares in the same context : “ Even 
if the most sinful worship Me with undivided heart, he 
too must be accounted righteous, for he hath rightly 
resolved.”^®® And, in the next verse, . He concludes by 

16S. XVIII, 6. This, ^rl-Krishtja says, “ is my certain and best belief.” 
This is one of the more famous texts of the Bhag. 

164. Traditional or immemorial usage (as the foundation of law) ; established 

rule of conduct (as prescribed by immemorial usage). The word acliava, 
however, signifies in certain contexts the meaning conveyed by the 
t&nns dharma and. Icarma. 

165. Bhag. Gu, IX, 32. 166. Ibid, IX, 33. 

167. IWd, IX, 32. 168. I6id, IX, 30. 

26* 
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keying: “ Speedily he (such a person) becometh dutiful 
and goeth to eternal peace; 0 Kaunteya, know thou 
for certain that My devotee perisheth never.”^’'*^ 

What may he the reason that induced Chikkadeva to 
write this work (SachchudraGhdra- 
objects ^ Nirnciya) ■ whose insisten ce on the GUd 

ideal of essential dependence on God of 
all classes of. the community for their happiness and 
salvation, of their mutual dependence on each other for 
their own and for the common good, and of their 
ultimate equality before God, is so evident to those read- 
ing it? This we can only guess. It is possible he 
desired to secure social solidarity by this means, in order 
•that political solidarity may hot be jeopardised. That 
be should insist on the upper three divisions discharging 
their duty towards the fourth and that of the fourth, 
towards the upper three, would indicate that the need 
for securing social order and consequently of general 
happiness was, in his view, an important end in itself. 
Indeed he says, in one place, that the happiness of the 
three superior classes relates itself to the well-being of 
the fourth. Fearing that the three other classes may 
discard the happiness of the fourth while the fourth may 
discard its duty towards the other three classes, and 
desiring the happiness of the fourth, Chikkadeva says, 
he wrote this work. To achieve this end, he adds, he 
brought together, in order to protect the good among 
the fourth class, their duties as found scattered in the 
different authorities. This work, accordingly, fixes the 
duties of the Sachchudras while it takes the opportunity, 
at the same time, to favour their interests Ijv securing 
to them the protection due to them from the three otlier.s. 
He would, indeed, suggest, by the phraseology used 
by him in this connection, that he was specially 
favouring them in compiling this particular work in 


1,59. lUd, IX, 81, 
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their special interests.^®’ The main authorities on which 
Chikkadeva bases his studies are, as we have seen, the 
VisJmii-Pu7'dna, Manu and the Bhagavad-GUd. We have 
seen his indebtedness to the last of these great works, 
and the manner in which he brings together the different 
declarations in it in regard to the essential equality of 
the four divisions of people and their mutual dependence 
for the general good of the whole community, shows how 
deeply he had imbibed the fundamental teachings of 
the GUd. His indebtedness to the Vishiu-Purdna is 
equally great. Its open declaration that to all varnas 
and dirmnas Vishnu is the lord for adoration is his 
main text.^“ This leads to the next suggestion that one 
may pray to any deity — inferior or superior — but if he 
prays in Vishnu’s name, his prayer is heard and he 
benefits from it. The teaching that the adorer or the 
devotee of Vishnu attains salvation finds its counterpart 
in the VisJimi-Purdnct which proclaims th at the messenger 
of Yama, the G-od of Death, has no control over those 
who seek the shelter of Vishnu. And the devotee of 
Vishnu, we are told, is one “ who never deviates from 
the duties prescribed to his caste ; who looks with equal 
indifference upon friend or enemy ; who takes nothing 
(that is not his own), nor injures any being.” Such “a 

160. See Suchchn. Nir., it 12-13; 

Ityadiiul inOkahdrihibhissakshad bhagwvadaradhana rujjani svasva 
varnCidiUdni nitija naimittika rilpdni karm&ni sakala mngat'a 
kritvtl iyrlgap fiTvaka manu§thi}y&niU nirdJt&rya 1 
tatr&dijanavt ircujdnam varnandmacMrakramasya hahiishu niban- 
dJieshu iaiataw uibandhahkir nipimataramiipapadikatvena 
ftufffimaMm chahirt’ha-vdr^dcMrasya tatrataira •oiprahWnatayO- 
pasamkartumcvSakyatvdt . . . viohdrya | 

OhikadSoa maMpalasaachch fidrdmiJighriksJtaya | 
prahcmdha niakardd£nani Saohc7ivdraoJid,rct^l^irnc^yam\\ 

Here amijigliriksha me&n& anugraha, allowing favour to, couf erring 
benefits on, or furthering or upholding the good of Sachchadras. 

161. Wilson, Vishnu-Furay,ay 111, 75-79, This has been declared one of the 

finest pa-ssagCH in the whole of this Furdna. Considerations of space 
forbid its reproduction here, but it is well worth reading in the original 
or ill the translation of Wilson. 
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person of unblemished mind ” is to be known “ to be a 
worshipper of Vishnu.” And Yama ordains his mes- 
senger not to “come into the sight of him in whose heart 
the imperishable sotil resides ; for he is defended from 
my power by the discus of his deity; he is designed 
for another world (for the heaven of Vishnu).” The 
main plank in the argument of Chikkadeva that 
Sachcbndras can attain salvation by the faithful carrying 
out of their karma is thus a reflection of the teaching of 
both the GUd and the Vishfiu-Purdiia. Chikkadeva, 
however, in thus stressing the duties of Sachchiidras, 
does not forget to insist on their essential equality with 
the three other divisions or the mutual interdependence 
of the four taken as a whole. At the same time, there 
is no reason to believe that he goes beyond the limits 
set to them in the ancient teachings {^ruiis and SmrUis) 
such as Manic and the like. Nor does he, so far as can 
be seen, transcend the teachings of Badarayana as 
expounded in the Apaiudrddhikaraiia}^^ Indeed his 
main theme is that within the limits prescribed by the 
ancient seers, a Sachchudra is entitled to protection for 
the service he renders, and that salvation is possible to 
him if he devotes himself to his duties and to the adoration 
of Vishpu. Though Chikkadeva does not show an 
advance on Manu and the text-writers in the matter of 

162, Ibid. 

163. The Vislmu-Ftirdna allows a Sudra to perform rites iu honour of tint 

dead (see Wilson, Vishnu-Purana, III, 88). As Manu is more rigorous 
in this respect, it might perhaps be inferred that tlie Viithnu-Ptttann 
marks an ad.vance on the in this regard (swi Manu, X, 

109). As to BadanXyana’s position, see the Vedanfa-^Cdmn- -ApuMalru- 
dhikarana, 1, 3, 83*39 (Eamanuja) ; I, 3, 34-38 (Sankara and A iiauda- 
tirtha). But all these ordinances are overshadowed by the deelaratiou 
in the Vi8hij.u-Purdn<i that there are “ duties equally incumlamt upon 
all the four castes," a passage which, as shown iu tht; te.'it above, has 
its counterpart iu the Manu-Smriti a.s well. Both sots of declarations 
have to he read together if we are to understand the actual cnuduct 
which governed the relations between the four different divi.sious (ff 
society. This is exactly what Chikkadeva does in his work, in which, 
ho says, he has brought together scattered texts lioaring on the well- 
being of Sacholpudras (rMekn. 160 sitjpra). 
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written declarations, his bringing together of the scattered 
texts relating to the duties of Sachchudras, and no less 
the manner in which he has woven the teachings of the 
GUa into their texture, shows the humane ruler he was. 
lie tried to secure social order and political consolidation 
by making each unit realize how dependent it is on the 
other for its own good and for the common weal. He 
laboured to work out in detail how those belonging to 
the fourth order should aim at becoming Sachchudras 
and thus help not only to maintain society together but 
also attain to spiritual salvation. 

Thus, as an example of the interaction of the ten- 
dencies and forces of the times, Chikkadeva’s social experi- 
ment acquires considerable significance. Indeed, while 
there are indications of the widespread application and 
adoption of his code, the 6rI-Vaishnava background 
underlying it seems to have formed the supreme factor 
governing his legislation relating to the Arasu families 
also in the State. Some of these 
families, who were directly related to 
the Eoyal House, had shown a tendency 
to give up the due performance of rites and ceremonies 
originally prescribed for them, and had contracted 
alliances with families considered as belonging to a lower 
status {gau^apattu sambandha), while others had culti- 
vated relations with families of inferior social standing 
{badajati sarnbandka). Eealising the need for preserv- 
ing undefiled the social status of these families and their 
purity of blood, Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on October 2, 
1690 {Prmwduta, Aimja iu. 10), instituted a careful 
inquiry into the matter.^®^ As a result of this inquiry, 
the doubtful families were differentiated from those who 
showed evidence of having maintained the purity of their 
blood so far; the former were absorbed in the respective 

164. Annals, I. 129. The ordinapn.ce which Chikkadeva i.s’sued in this connec- 
tion, as described above, partakes in part of the character of what may be 
called, in modern parlance, a Boyal Marriage Act. 
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lineages wi til wliich they had contracted their relations, 
while the latter were grouped into 31 families {manetana) ^ 
13 among them being recognised as of an exceptionally 
pure stock and the remaining 18 as of a slightly lo wer 
status in consequence of certain differences in the usages 
and practices observed by them/®^ Marital relations as 
amongst these families, it was further laid down, were 
to be strictly endogamous in character. An exception, 
however, was made in the case of the members of 13 
families, who were allowed to receive as wives daughters 
from the 18 families only in respect of second or third 
connections To look after the successful working of 
these arrangements, to supervise , the general social 
relations with the 31 families, and to see that they 
regularly observed the Yedic rites and practices laid down 
for them, Somarajaiya of Mugur, father-in-law of 
Ghikkadevaraja, and Appajaiya, the Palace genealogist, 
were appointed as special Huzur officers (SammmkJmda 
GuriJcdr., Bammukhada Karanikd) , an order to this effect 
being communicated to the 31 families summoned to the 
conrt.^®® ^ 

The growdh of wealth and luxury in the period w'as 
as usual accompained by the concomi- 
th6 shield social evil, by now an established 

fact in fashionable society. We have 

165. Ibid, 129-130, The 13 families, referred to iu this source, were those of 
Mysore, Mugur, Yejandur, Kottagala, Ariku|hara, NilasOgcvIIvukauur, 
Biju^ili-Naranalli (Narunelli), Kajale-Hunasamlju, Ha]ehldu-Bijikere, 
Hedatale-Heminaragala-Toravalli, Kote-Mfxdanakote-Hura-H'ullahaUi, 
Tagadur and Karugahalji. The 18 families were those of Kii’uguuda, 
Bagali, Mullur, K6|6 Singappa Wodeyar, Malagudu, Sin<lhuviil]i, 
Marase, Hebbal, Kikkeri, Hadanur, Eulagaija, Talakad, Bolliir, Ifosa- 
kote, Majalavacp, Maddur, Hebbalaguppe and Tiixpur. See also th(' 
jS’ayj. (pp, 192-198, v. 8), a contemporary work, which speaks of (Jhikka- 
devaraja as having established on a-proper footing and rt'gulateti the 
liucii^es ot families (kul^oiraffaiamjjuffolirc . . . kulayuh-nnula 
jimvpu . , . nadateya neUgoUaida balu nPniaf/Ornvitji ). ChiUka- 
diivaraja’s legislation relating to the Arasit families is perhaps eehoed 
here* Of. the loose and gossipy account of Devachamlra in tlie fitr/, 
Xir, 477-479, also XL 888-389. 

Mi. Ibid, 130. m. Ibid, 168. 1;J0-13L 
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idealized pictures of and scenes from the courtezans’ 
street (veiydvdta, sulegeri) — ^particularly in the cities of 
Seringapatam and Mysore —not entirely divorced from 
actualities, depicting their luxurious life and the ethics 
of their profession, and suggestively hinting at modera- 
tion as an ideal to be achieved.^®'’ It is a question if the 
social evil was really as rampant as some of the works of 
the period would seem to indicate. Evidently members 
of the female sex had escaped, by about this time, the 
tyranny to which they had been long subjected from early 
times. The condition of women had by now been greatly 
softened by the refinements of social life. Education 
had made some progress among women. They had even 
taken to writing moral text-books. Culture had spread 
and even percolated deeper into the lower strata of 
society. If the women who had embraced the life of 
ease and pleasure enjoyed freedom from constraint and 
had comfort at their command, they certainly reflected 
a state of society which made such comfort and ease 
possible of realization by a larger number without the 
wells of social life being poisoned for them. But neither 
the growth of competence nor even of luxury can wholly 
explain the growth of the social evil to the extent to 
which it had evidently attained in the time of Chikka- 
deva. In the imaginary ramble through a whole night 
depicted for us in one work of the period,^™ we perceive 
something more than a mere description of the sights 
seen by the adventurous couple of night-wanderers in 
the happy haunts of Seringapatam. We see in it a 

IfiO. Sw), for instaiico, Yad, Mdhdt., Ill; Ghikkadevendra-Vam., p, 10, vr. 

-IT-fil ; iSir?. Ma/ulf., I, rW-163, II, 68-111, etc. 

170. See 6’. Vi., canto VI,' where Tirumalarya shows with powerful insight, 
in tlie form of a burlesque, how the rigour of the old sexual laws (laid 
down by classical writers iike Vatsyiiyaiia) was being more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance thereof in the society of his time. 
Far fui-ther references to the gradual growth of the social evil in the 
17th century, vide under Soeied Ufa in Ch’s. IX-X of this work. 
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picture, besides, of tbe rigour of unequal marital unions 
of the time4'^^ Hindu society then sanctioned more easily 
marriages which were not infrequently incompatible with 
the true happiness of those brought together in legal 
wedlock. The independence that women enjoyed under 
the Hindu Code rendered them free of control. Adultery 
was not a crime then as now and the damsels consecrated 
for service in the temples {Devaradiydl, Devaddsi) had 
fallen low and were able to make a profession of their 
knowledge of the arts of dancing, singing and even 
letters.^'^^ Freedom to secure wealth, legal capacity to own 
property and transmit it to her own heirs and the human 
right to be deemed a person and not a under 

Eoman Law in Europe, until it was superseded by the Code 
Napoleon in later days — not only enabled every member 
of the female sex to act as she liked but also to make 


171. The rigour of the marital law may be inferred from the following 

features oharacteri.stic of it : ( 1 ) The time of marriage was fixed at the 
early age of eight years. (2) Maniage was not a contract between the 
parties but one arranged by the parents whose approbation was, in atiy 
case, req^^ired. (3) The son was subject to the control of the parents 
until a legal division was effected between him and his father. 
(4) Dissolution of marriage W'as impossible under the law for the upper 
classes and though divorce was sanctioned by usage in the case of the 
rest, the example of the upper classes set the standard for all and hence 
usage was rarely efi'ective in this connection. This inherent dislike to 
resort to the manly prerogative of divorce was much like the odium 
which was evinced against its exemse among the Bomaus even in just 
cases. The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of 
individual Eomans who abstained from the use of this teni))ting 
privilege for above five hmidred years. But the same fact shows, as 
Gibbon remarks, the unequal terms of a connection in which tlie slave 
was unable to relinquish her tyrant, and the tyrant was unable to 
relinquish her slave. When the Eoman matrons becanio the equal and 
voluntary companions of their lords, a new legal conception was 
evolved that marriage was, like other partnerships, a contract and can 
be dissolved by the abdication of one of the parties to it. We know 
too how this privilege of divorce has degenerated into menj license and 
the most sacred of ties violated, in a manner at once unjustitiabie and 
immoral. Happily that stage has not yet been reached iu this country 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be, though society may requii-e an 
escape from unequal unions in just oases, 

172. For an account of ’and what led to their degradation, .see 

Mya. Gar., II, n, 1295-1297, 
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social life easy for many who could find no felicity in 
their own domestic circles. If marriage as a solemn 
sacrament made life difficult in some cases, the existence 
of a group of women with trained intelligence and a wider 
outlook rendered escape from the agonies of unequal 
lives possible. To this loose and voluntary compact, 
neither religious ceremonies were required nor did legal 
rights flow from them to either party. The happiness of 
life which such unions made possible was, however, more 
apparent than real, for mental adjustments were not 
always easy and society looked with disfavour on such 
commingling and it was accounted a misfortune if the 
existence of such misalliances came to be known in public. 
The dignity of marriage was refused to them and that 
was the one effective check that law and society possessed 
against its more general prevalence to the detriment of 
society. Changes in the law did not keep pace with the 
advance of society and centuries of prosperity and 
corruption did not help to evolve the principle of divorce 
for the upper classes while the rest suffered from their 
high example. This arrested development of law resulted 
in the most tender of human relations being deserted to 
a transient society of pleasure, which was the more 
deplorable because everybody knew the evil but none 
dared propose a remedy for it. The higher ideal 
prevailed but as an ideal and the generality of the people 
who stuck to it failed to note the injury they were doing 
to society at large by their supineness in a matter of 
primary importance affecting the general welfare of the 
community. 



OHAPTEE XIV. 

ChikkadEvabaja WopEYAB, 1673-1704 — (confd.) 

Literary activity : General tendencies and features — Authors 
and their contributions : (a) Sri' Vaishnava literature — 

Ohikkupadhyaya ; The Sangatyas, c. 1673-1676-— The 
Kamandaha-Niti and the Suha-Saptati, c. 1676-1677 — The 
Dimja-Suri'Gharite, 1678 — The Mahatmyas, c. 1678-1680 — 
The Bhagavad-Gita-Tiku and the Buhmangada-Charitre, 
G. 1678-1681 — Other loorhs, c. 1680-1691 — Timma-Kavi : 
The Mahatmyas, 1677-1680 — The Chikkadevendra-Vamsa- 
vali, 0 , 1680 — Mallikarjuna : The Sr-wanga-Mahatniya, 1678 
' — Mallarasa: HheDasavatara- Charitre, o. 1680— Tirumalarya: 
The Copper-plates, 1663, 1675 — The Stcivahs, c. 1673- 
1678— The Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali, c. 1678-1680 — The 
Ohikkadevaraja-Vijayam, c. 1682-1686 — The Apratmia- 
Vira-Charitam, c. 1696-1700 — Other loorks — Singararya; 
Gloss on the Yadugiri-Narayana'Stavah, c. 1678-1680; the 
Srisailary a-Dinachary a, c. 1700 — The Mitravinda-Govin- 
dam, G. 1700-1704— Ot/ier lOorks — Ohikkadevaraja 'Wodeyar: 
The Bharata-Vachana ; the Bhagamta iChikkadevaraja- 
Sukti-Vilasa) , c. 1682-1686 — The Sachchudrachara-Nirnaya, 
c. 1687-1690 — The Chikkadevaraya-Saptapadi and Tripadi- 
gala-Tatparya, c. 1690-1695 — The Ohikkadevaraja-Bimia- 
pjcm and the Oita~Oop>alamt c. 1700-1704 — Eainayanam- 
Tirumalarya : The Demnagara Plate, c. 1686-1690— Other 
works — Honnamma and Sringaramnaa : The Hadibadeya- 
Dharmam, e. 1678-1680— The Padmini-Kalyana, c. 1685 — 
(5) Vira-Saiva literature — -Shadaksharadeva and his works 
—(c) Jaina literature — Ohidananda: The Mimiramsa- 
hhyudaya, c, 1700 — Chikkanna-Pandita : The V a i d y a - 
Nighanki-- Sara, 1706— id) Misoellaneotis luorks'^Tlm nature 
of the Vaishnavite Eevival. 

T he reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar witnessed a 
literary activity which, perhaps, stands unrivalled 
in the history of Mysore. Learning and 
l.iituaiy actmty . literature flourished under his active. 

encouragement and patronage. Indeed, 
a mere entrance to the assembly of 
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scholars in his court, says a contemporary,^ was enough to 
remove one’s mental apathy and make him really learned 
and excel in all arts. While adequate attention was paid 
to the preservation and propagation of sacred lore on the 
one side, great care was, on the other, bestowed on the 
fostering of Kannada language and literature. While 
the Jains and Vlra-Saivas, under the tolerant policy of 
Ghikkadevaraja, continued to make their contributions to 
the latter, literary output was to a considerable extent 
augmented by the Brahmans (particularly the ^ri- 
Vaishnavas) and those working under their influence, 
including Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. The growth 
of Srl-Vaishnavism in the country and its adoption by 
Ghikkadevaraja as his personal creed were, beyond doubt,, 
the main factors underlying this remarkable achievement, 
Most of the literary productions of the .period are undated, 
but, broadly speaking, from the internal evidence afforded 
by the works themselves and from references available 
from other sources, they are assignable to the intervals 
of peace and quiet during one or the other of the three 
principal epochs of the reign, namely, 1673-1680, 
1680-1696, 1696-1704. The works are usually found 
written in Halagamiada, poetry or prose, though there 
are indications that Hosagamiada was in use side by side, 
as can be seen from some of the productions, especially in 
poems of the smgatya metre and in prose renderings 
among others. Among the subjects dealt with are the 
Puranas, religion and philosophy, politics and maxims 
traditional history, poetics and drama. Some of these 
productions are original writings of exceptional literary 
merit, while others are, intelligible translations from 

1, S(iB USmivyaijam-Tirumalarya in. E.O., Mys. Dhi. Swppl, FoL, My. 116, 
n. 77-79 ; 

^mnayatijadimdnamsaumanmyamprasute 

Sakala mraaa-^idya km^aldni vyanakti] 

Sakrdapi OhikatUvakshmabhrd&8tJiana‘8lm& 

Tanyata,hudha>-ydagit~prania~panU%pmvBiah\\ 
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Sanskrit or Tamil works, containing also original 
compositions of a varied character. The ^rl-Vaishnava 
literature of the reign, in particular, is in a great measure 
creative, expressive and educative — creative in the sense 
that it resorts to newer and popular modes of expression 
(such, for instance, as the increasing use of sdngatya, 
tripadi, ohaupadi, saptapadi, kanda and ragale among 
the poetical metres, and the adoption of a dignified yet 
flowing and homely prose style) without, however, 
deviating from classical models (as, for instance, the 
champu), and that it aims at variety in place of unifor- 
mity ; expressive in the sense that it fully embodies, and 
reflects, the spirit of the age ; and educative in the sense 
that most of the productions, apart from their value to 
the cultured classes, were generally intended for the 
edification of the masses. The towering personality of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar appears prominently throughout 
this literary movement as its guiding spirit, nay, as its 
very inspirer, if not creator (^nutana sdhitga-hrahmanga- 
nupama Ohikkadeva-bhupati) as indeed he was looked 
upon by his own contemporaries. 

The leading workers in the field were undoubtedly 
Authors and their Chikkupadhyaya and Tirumalarya 
contributions: (Tirumalaiyaugar) , the ^ri-Vaishnava 

(a) ^rJ-VaisJi/^ma ministers of Chikkadevaraj'a Wodeyar. 
uterature. school of the former belong 

his proteges, namely, Timma-Kavi, Mallikarjuna and 
Mallarasa; to that of the latter Singararya, Chikka- 
devaraja, Bamayanam-Tirumalarya, Honnamma and 
^ringaramma, all of whose productions are pernHiatcd 
by the essentially §rI-Vaishnava spirit of the age. 
Though Chikkupadhyaya and his school appear to 
claim by far the greatest share of the literary output 
during the reign, the influence of the two leaders and 


2, See Smii, (of Chikkupadhyaya)* 1, 102. 
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their schools on the. development of ^rl-Vishpavism in 
its theoretical and practical aspects was, it is interesting 
to find, mutual and complementary. 

Chikkupadhyaya, whose real name was Lakshmipati 
and whose ancestry and attainments 

Chikkupiidiiyiiya. we have elsewhere adverted to,® was . a 
prominent scholar at the court of 
Seringapatam during a greater part of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign. He is referred^ to as one skilled in the art of 
poetical composition, a neo-Brhaspati in respect of 
literary accomplishments and an expert in the Kannada 
language. He was the author of numerous works 
which have come down to us, assignable to the 
period r. 1673-1691. 

Probably the earliest of these (c. 1673-1676) are® the 
A ksharamdlihd-Sdngatya, Pa^chima- 
ranga-Sdngatya^ Bangadlidma-Stuti- 
Sdngakja, ^rmgdra- Pataka- Sang atya, 
Eangadhdnia-Purusha- Viraha-Sdngatya, B angadk dmar 
NUi-^^ataka-Sdngatya and G}iitra-&ataha-Sdngatya. , All 
these are poems composed in the popular sangatya metre 
— as their names indicate — in honour of God Banganatha 
of Seringapatam, of whom Chikkadevaraja was an 
ardent devotee. Indeed they occupy an important place 
in the devotional literature of ^ri-Vaishnavism in 
Kannada. Perhaps they also seem to indicate an 
attempt on the part of the poet to commemorate his 
own elevation from the position of a teacher to that of 
a minister, since they invariably voice his intimacy with 
his patron (Chikkadevaraja).® 


The Sunqaii/a 
c. 1678.1676. 


8, Vide, irndav do imcAl of Ministers, in ■Ch. Xll. 

•1, HaMi: Mahat., I, 103; ;$r7. Malidi., col, ; Kaviia-vidMna-niptmam; 
Sahitjiadol 'itutana qlfthiiati'y Kartidtalca-hh&sJai-oliadura. . . 

5, M's. No. 18-6, 11 (P. L. ; Mact. Or. Lib.), containing the collection ; also 

Ms. No. B. 260 (P, ; Mys. On Lib.), containing only the PaSchima- 
EcmgculMma-Sangaiya, and Purusha-Viraha-Sdngatya ; see also and 
compare Aar, Jfffi. O/ia,, II. 467,486-489. 

6, Vide reffirence,s cited, and textual expressions qiioted, in Cb. XII, f.n. 25, 
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Next in order are %he Kamandaha-NUi'^ and the 
^uTca-Saptati^ (c. 1676-1677). Both 
The Kamandaka- woi’ks are pi’ose renderings, clone 

NU% and the Sitka- , t- -■ 

Sapiati, c. 1676-1677. at the desire ot 0 h i k k a d e v a r a j a 

"Wodeyar. They begin with invoca- 
tions to Vishnu, Lakshmi, Eamanuja and the Alvars. 
The former work deals, within the compass of 8 chapters 
{dhdsa), with the ancient science of politics {danda- 
mti) as expounded by Kamandaki. The introductory 
chapter contains verses in the nritta metre and prose 
passages (vaohana) dealing, among others, with the 
pedigree (vam^dvali) and exploits of Chikkaclevaraja, 
the latest event referred to being the siege and capitula- 
tion of Jadakana-durga (1675-1676).^ The latter work 
treats of maxims (yiiJdigah) in the form of seventy 
didactic stories said to have been narrated ages ago by 
the sage ^ukacharya to a king by name Vahni-raja. There 
is, however, no reference to any political event in this 
work, which would enable us to fix its date. At any 
rate, since both the Kdrnandaka-NUi and the l^uka- 
Sdpiati deal with cognate subjects, there is reason to 
believe that their rendering took place in close succession 
to one another. Apart from the value of these works as 
good specimens of seventeenth century Kannada in 
Mysore {satkarndtakd-ntiy im ; Karndta-mdhhdsheyol) 
they embody data whicli are, as a whole, of considerable 
importance to us from the points of view of the political 
history of the earlier years of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
the development of his political and administrative 
knowledge and the early adoption of Ari-VaishnaviKiii as 

7. Ms. No. 19-1-12— P. ; Mad. Or. Lih . ; see also and compare Knt, Ka, C(nt,, 
II. 467, 484. 

8. Ms. No. 19-4-38 — P. ; Mad. Or, Lib. \ of. Ms. Nos. A, 101 and 5 

Mys, Or. Lib, ; also the printed work in the Afy,^. Ur. Lib. (Pub. .R. !L'. 
Srluivasaeharya, Karnataka Mudrakahara SiUa, Bangalore, lH74l; see 
also and compare JSTflr. JsTa. C7i, a., 1.0. 

9. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. for details. 

10, Jv'awaad. iV?., 11, 3; Nap., I, £f. 2 (A, 168). 
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his personal religion.^^ So clear indeed is the prose style 
of these writings that they seem to reveal an 
attempt at a direct exposition of their subject-matter by 
Chikkupadhyaya to Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. 

On February 18, 1678, Chikkupadhyaya completed the 
Divya-'Suri-Charite}'^ It is a cliampu 

T1.3e Diuya-Sfiri- t i ^ i , 

Gharite,m8. work in lialagannda, !!! 14: chsb^ters, 

rendered from the original work in 
Tamil at the desire of Ghikkadevaraja. It deals with the 
history of the twelve Sri-Vaishnava saints {Alvars, Sicri) . 
The author styles it an epic {mahd-prahandha) . The 
introductory chapter begins as usual with invocations to 
Ramanuja, God Ranganatha of Seringapatam and the 
Alvars ; and contains a brief account of the pedigree of 
Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar and references to his religious 
avocations and his court. The succeeding chapters are 
centred round the subject-matter proper. The diction 
is sweet and melodious, in keeping with the established 
principles of the Kannada language {Kannada hlimlid- 
hramadi nosedu)^^th.& prevailing sentiment being bhakti. 
It is an important contribution to the traditional history 
and philosophy of SrI-Vaishnavism in Kannada, intended 
iov use {rudhiydgwalevelkendu) 

The next series of Chikkupadhyaya’ s works belongs 
to the period c. 1678-1680, and deals 
mainly with the Puranic accounts of 
the merits of holy places {Mdhdtmya) 
of ^ri-Vaishnava importance. These accounts are 
renderings from the originals in Sanskrit, done at the 

11. Ohs. XT— xm, fox’ details. 

13. Pub. ill the Kanidfaka-Kavycb-KaMnidhi Serins, No. 33 (G. T. A., Press, 
Mysore, 15)11) — see XIV, 124; Fingala, samvatsara Fhalffunarnala 
rnahdpakshclstnmn also item No. 74 (P. i. M.s.) of the Gai. Kan. Mss. 
ill the Mcuh 'Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha. (II. 486, 
478-480) which places the work in or, before 1672 on the ground that a 
copy of it was made in (1673). Possibly Virddhihrit is a 

.scribal error for (1709). 

13, XIV, 120. 14. XIV, 119. 
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instance of Ch.ikkadevaraja Wodeyar. Thus, the 
KamaldGhala-Mdhdtmya^^ in 16 chapters, contains an 
account of Kanjagiri (or the Gopalasvami hill) as given 
in the Bhavishyottara-Piirdna ; the HasHgiri-Mdlidt- 
mya,^^ in 18 chapters ; the Venkatfigiri-MdhdtniyaB 
and the ^rlrangd-Mdhdtmya,^^ in 10 chapters each ; and 
the Paschimaranga-Mdhdtmya,^^ in 6 chapters— these 
enshrine, respectively, accounts of Kanchi, Tirupati, 
^nrangam and Seringapatam, as narrated in the 
Brahmdnda'Purdna ; and lastly, the Yddavagiri-Mdhdt- 
mya^ in 12 chapters, deals with the account of MelkOte 
( Yadugiri) as related in the Ndradiya-Purdna. These 
compilations are generally written in a mixture of 
Halagamada prose and poetry. The methodology 
adopted in them by Chikkupadhyaya is of particular 
interest to us. In the introductory chapter of each 
Mdlidimya, Eamanuja, the Alvars, the derni-gods of the 
^ri-Vaishnava hierarchy (like Garuda and Vishvaksena) 
and the presiding deity of the place dealt with, are 
usually invoked. Then follows a geographical description 
of the Karnataka country {bhubhdga-varnane) including 
the city of Mysore. This is succeeded in turn by an 
account of the pedigree (vam^a-vistam-varnane) of the 
Euling Dynasty of Mysore and by a narrative of 
the exploits of Chikkadevaraja himself (the hero and 
the poet’s patron), the latest political event referred to 
being the siege and acquisition of Andur, Maddagiri and 

16 M.S, Nos. R. 38 and 42--P, ; Mys. Or. Lib,; seo also and conjpavf* Ktrr. 
Ka. Oha.,Il.4.m,mAin. 

16. Ms. No, B. 6l—F.’, Myn, Or, Bii.; see also and compare Ibiil, 407, 
473-476. 

17. Ms. No. 18-4-18--P. Zr. ; Mad. Or. Lib,; see also and compun* Ibid, 
467, 483, : , 

IS. Ms. No. B, 270— P. ; Mys. Or, Lib, ; at‘o also and <’nmi)iire 
Ibid, Lc. 

19. Ms. No. 18-6-11— P. L. I Mad. Or, Lib.’, BCio also and compare ibid, 
467, 485. 

20. Ms. No 18-21-16 — P. L.] Mad, Or, Lib, ; see also and ounpare Ibid, 
467, 482, 
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the adjacent forts (1678) Eeferences to the personality, 
character and rule of Chikkadeva, his religions avocations 
and his Durbar and the ancestry and attainments of the 
poet, among other particulars, not infrequently follow, both 
by way of completing the descriptive account of the rise 
and fortunes of the hero {ndyahcLhhyudaya-varnane) and 
by way of indicating that the Mdhdtmya was a product 
of Chikkadevaraja’s court. Th.e succeeding chapters 
deal with the subject-matter proper of the work. In 
exceptionally longer works like the Kamaldohala- 
Mdhdtmya, the subject-matter commences in the third 
chapter, the second being devoted to what purports to be 
an ideal description of the night adventures of the hero 
{rdtri-vihdra-'Darnane) . All these productions are, again, 
marked by variety in point of style. The Kamaldchala- 
Mdhdimya is a chainpu work. It is, further, a new 
form of composition, characterized by grandeur of 
sentiment, splendour of diction, excellence of meanings, 
nicety of verbal embellishment and beauty of euphonic 
junctions and compounds.^^ The Hastigiri-Mdhdtmya, 
another champu, is also written in the same style 
of literary expression while adhering to the Kdvya 
model, the objective aimed at being, of course, popular 
appreciation.®^ The Venhaiagiri-Mdhdtmya is a prose 
commentary.®^ The ^nranga-Mdhdtmya is also written 

21. Ficie Ch. XI, f.n, 57 and 63, for details. The Kar, Ka. Oha. (11.468) 
speaks of the HasH. M&hat. and the Kamal&. MaMt as having been 
written in 1679 {K&layuhti) and 1680 {Baudri), respectively, without 
citing the relevant texts. The mamisoripta of these works examined by 
us seem to contain no reference to these dates. Prom internal evidence, 
as set forth above, they have to be assigned, along with the other 

to the period c. 1678-1680. 

22. Ill, 78 ; 

lianabhdvam jnriddge bandhadesalcatn saitdge iabd&rthado- 
I posakrdvaibhavwmage nunnudigaloppambettu chelvdge sail- \ 
dhi-satk&aam ponatage Kanna4adoIa KanjCtdri-Mdh&tmyamam 
radkar mechchi pogalvinam viracMkwm aanmantri-Ldkshnnvaram |1 

28.1,101,105,108: Posatddolnudiyinde ; mprabandha-tndrgam merevan- 
iondi ; ellar 'premade tiliddlipante. 

24. Fide colophon ; Vy&hhydna vistdramam , , . Karnataka iippanad>olt 

27 * 
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in prose, being intended solely for popular enlighten- 
ment.® The Pa^chimaranga-Mahdtinya and the 
Yadavagin-Mdhdt?nya are poems in the sdngatya metre, 
the. latter being written in prose also as Yadugiri- 
Mdhatmya.^^ The Mdhdtfnyas of Chikkupadhyaya, on 
the whole, constitute a new type of literature in them- 
selves, in that they delineate Srl-Vaislmava tradition 
against a background of epic poetry, hhakti being the 
prevailing sentiment throughout. They are thus an 
important addition to the literature on Srl-Vaishnavisrn 
in Kannada. 

To almost the same period (c. 1678-1681) belong the 
^ Bhagavad-GUd-Tihd'^ and the Buk- 
Gua-Wcu and the 'iJid'ngada- GhaHtr 6, hoth. written, , as 
Buhnanejada-Ghari- usual, at the instance of Chikkadeva- 

c. 1678-1681. . mi i? i • 

raja Wodeyar. The former, a work m 
18 chapters, is an intelligible Kannada prose rendering 
{Uku) of the original Sanskrit text,® It embodies a 
clear and popular exposition of the philosophy of the 
Lord’s message to Arjuna.® The latter work is a 
champu in 12 chapters, dealing with the story of 
Bukmangada as narrated in the Ndmddya-Purdna, It is 
intended to inculcate the merits of the EkddaB-Vratam., 
devoutly observed by Chikkadevaraja himself.^' The 

25. Ibid : Kathdsangatiyam sarvajanarr/e mlahhmnngi tilivantr. 

26. See colophon to the work quoted in Kar. Ka. Gha., II. 483: Kanwiaka- 
vachcma-’racJiantibhidJianamuda Yad-ugiri^Mtlhrirngadol. 

27. Ms. No. Ki 466— E. L. ; Mi/s. Or. Lib, 

•28. Ms. No. 18-5-18-P, L . ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; also B. il—I . ; Or. Lib.; 
see also and compare Ka.r. Ka.. Gha. (II. 467-468, 475-477) wJiich speaks 
of this work as having' been written in 1681 (h'. 1604, Biirninti) without, 
however, citing the relevant text. Prom the Ms. copy of the uork li'rom 
the Mad. Or. Lib.) examined by us, we only note that Chikkadevarrija 
Wodeyar observed the Dvadaii-Vratani. in October 107‘J [Hiddhnrthi, 
ASvija 6’M. 12), ah the time the. work was written (I, 87). 1679-1681 appi;ars 

thus- to be the probable date of composition of the liukitufiigada- 
Gharitre. . ■ ^ ■ 

29. 1,67-68: TiKva. teradi Karmfakadim ; Kannadudol gucharaynapimnir. 

30. T, 69: A.mhujambakam vdnrheyim uaranol prlda ralinNiiatatva- 
makhilargmn spastamappantii. 

^31, I, 86-89, 98 ; see also under, in Ch, XIII of tliis wi.rk. 
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methodology adopted in both these works which are 
contributions to Sri-Vaishnava literature in Kannada, is 
similar to that followed in the Mdhdtmyas. 

During c. 1680-1691 Chikkupadhyaya appears to have 
written the e s h a-D harm u,®® the 
«. 1680 - 1691 .^^*^* ' Sdtvika- Brahma- Vidy d-V i I d and 

the Vishnu- Pur dnd^‘^ (c. 1691). All 
these writings begin with invocations to the ^ri- Vaishnava 
pantheon in the same manner as the earlier ones. The 
l^esha-Dharma is a prose work (ilku) in 25 chapters, 
translated from the Asvamedhilka-Pai’va of the Hari- 
Vam,ia. Chikkupadhyaya, as he tells us,^ wrote it at 
the desire of Chikkadevaraja for popular enlightenment, 
following the principles of Kannada composition laid 
down in the Bhdshdbhushanam (12th cent.). The 
Bdtviha-Brahma-Vidyd-Vildsa is a rendered, 

under the orders of Chikkadevaraja (dpiaptandgi), 
from the original Sanskrit work of that name. It deals, 
in 9 chapters, with the SrI-Vaishnava philosophy of 
Viki^tddvaitism which continued to engage the attention 

ia.'Ms. No, 18-3-2d—P.L. ; Mad. Or. Lib.; also No. A. 133— P. ; Mys. Or. 
Lib. ; see also and compare Kar, Ea. Gha., II. 467, 483. 

33, Ms, No, B. 44 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib.] see also and compare Ibid, 467, 
480. 

34. Pill), in the Karmifaka-Kuvya-Kalanidhi Series,'NQS. 4.5, 36 and 30, Mysore, 
.1914, 1911 and 1910, Parts 1, 4 and 5; also M.s.s. No,s. A. 99 and 100— P. ; 
Myn. Or. Lib.: see also and compare P6id, 467. The Mss., referred to, 
contain no specilic reference to Chikkupadhyaya, the author. They appear 
to have been copied by a scribe who went by the name of Venkatanarasa. 
iya, a contemxiorai’y of Ohikkadevajjraja Wodeyar (see ff. 338-339). The 
colophons in the MkSs. differ from those of the pnbli.shed work, which 
clearly mention Chikkupadhyaya’s name ; but the subject-matter of the 
text is siinilar. The Kar. Ka. Gha. (l.c.) refers to the prose version of 
the Vishnu- rurdna and has no particulars about it. It, again, speaks of 
till; work us having been written in 1691 (II. 468) without citing the 
relevant textual reference. The Mss. and the published work do not 
refer to the date. However, we are inclined to take 1691 as the probable 
date of the Vishnu-Purana, assigning it to the latest period of Ohiklm- 
liadhyaya’s literary activity (c. 1680-1691). 

3.5. See V. 2 of each ch. ; 

Hvsha-Dharnmhke Hkana^tsha janam tiliva terade Gliikujiddhy'Hjam \ 
Timhise ChikadSvSndram Bhdshabhfishanada Kannadad^ virachisi~ 

. ■ 
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of Ghikkadevaraja in an increasing measure during the 
period 1680-1696. The Vishnu-Furmia is a prose 
treatise in Kannada, translated from, the original work 
in the form of a dialogue between the sages Maitreya and 
Parasara.^^ It is written in 5 parts {mmia), each contain- 
ing a varying number of chapters, and the whole dealing 
mainly with the philosophy of the principal incarnations 
of Vishnu. Lucid, flowing and thoroughly enjoyable, 
this work typifies the new model Hosagannada prose 
style that was evolved in Mysore towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. The Vishnu-Purdna of 
Ghikkupadhyaya has come down in 6 parts in the 
champu form also,^'^ the prose version, however, being by 
far the more popoular. Among other contributions of 
Ghikkupadhyaya to the literature on SrI-Vaishpavism, 
perhaps assignable to the same period, are the 
TiruvdinioU-Tiku,^^ B, prose commentary in Kannada on 
the original Tamil treatise of the great Nammalvar, and 
the Padma-Purdna-Tlku,^^ a prose version in Kannada 
of the original Sanskrit work of that name. He is also 
credited^’’ with having written the Amaruka-&ataka, 
Vaidydmrta-Tiku, Arthd-Panohaka and Tatm-Traya. 

Timma-Kavi was, as he refers to himself a Brahman 
of Jamadagni-gotra, being an ardent 
Timma-Kavi, devotee of God Venugopala. He was 
probably a disciple of a religious precep- 
tor by name Gopala.^® He occupied an important place 


86. See colophon to each part of the published work: MaUn'ij<(-P<ini3ara- 
savivdda rfipamada ^rt-Vishnu-Puranavembapmbawlha, 

37. See Kar. Ka. Oho.., II. m-47&. 

38. iWd, 467, 489-490. 

39. See M, A. Ze., 1983, pp. 107-108. 

40. Xar. A'a. O/w., II. 467. 

41. Yad, Mdlidt.i X) 21; Faielu 11: Jdmmlagnydnvaijddlihm'n ; &ri- 

VenictfOpala padavane J&ta . . . hhringami Vara-Vfnugoprdaka 
h'kahtam. 

42. See Fad. G}iikkadEvP.iidra~Vam., v. 10: 

HrdaydnihhfiruhadalUydmmmdti Gt'tp&ldnghn-pankijamant. | 
Mudavettdiananujmyantuairveni-vidvoddayaaaradim !! 
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in tile court of Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar as the protege 
of Chikkupadbyaya,^^ at whose instance he wrote in 
Kannada the Yadmagiri-Mdhatmya,^'^ the Venkatagiri- 
Mdhdtmyd^^^ and the Pa^cMmaranga-M dhdtmy 
dealing, respectively, with the merits of the holy places, 
Melkote, Tirupati and Seringapatam, All these are 
chcmqm works. They belong to the same category 
as the Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya (c. 1678-1680) 
alike in respect of methodology and subject-matter. 
The latest political event referred to in these productions 
is the siege and capitulation of Jadakana-durga (1675- 
1676) and Maddagiri (1678).^'^ These works are, again, 
written in a sweet and flowing diction. Although 
hhakti is, as usual, the prevailing sentiment, the poet is 
at his best in his attention to minute details in describing 
Nature, and in his delineation of the erotic sentiment 
{^ringdra)^ particularly in the introductory chapters. 
Perhaps Timma-Kavi was the earliest contributor to 
the Mdhdtmyas as a type of literature 
16774680 ?^^^^*^”^^**’ during Chikkadevaraja’s reign, for, we 
learn, he completed the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdt?nya on February 2, 1677.^® This work is in 16 
chapters. The poet gives it the character of an epic 
treatise [prahandha) composed in the poetic prose style 
{Karnataka vachana raohaneya)^^ An interesting feature 
of the work is that the subject-matter proper is dealt with 
from the fifth chapter onwards, the first four being 
devoted, respectively, to a delineation of the geographical 
features of the Karnataka country {bhuhhdga-varnane) , 

Ohikkup&dhy&ya-yrasada-mraiam. 

41. Mss. Nos. B. 56--P. ; Mijs. Or. Lib., and K. 43L— ZM-. ; Myn. Or. Lih-.\ 
sue also and coujptire Aar. Act. II. 492-495. 

45. Ms. No, B. 6J~-F. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, -492-493, 
496-498, 

40. Ms. No. B. i37~- P. ; Mys. Or, Lib- ; sea also and compare Ibid, 492, 496, 

47. FicZfl Oil. XI, f.n, 35 and 63, for details, 

48. See ff. 103 of Ms. K. 431 : Nala samvatsarada M&gha iuddha daiSami 
. . . yar . . . p&rnanf, oi. Kar. Ka. Gha., 11.493. 

49. 1,23; also colophon. 
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pedigree, rise and fortunes of the hero, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar {'Dam^a-mstd^co-vaniane ; nayah&hliyudaya,- 
varnane), and his night adventures {rdtrivihdra-im'm^^^ 
and amusements [chaturanga, vinodcv-yuddha . 
mrgtiyd 'oasanta jcdakrldd-variimiam)^ including his visit 
to the temple of Narayana at Melkote {Ndrayanci 
sandar&middi) . The Veiihatagiii-Mdhdtmya, said to 

have been completed in 1679,®^ is in 10 chapters, written 
in the narrative style {vastukada mdrgadol):'^ The 
Paichimaranga-Mdhdtmya, written c. 1679-1080, is in 
6 chapters, also composed in the narrative style {vastuka- 
raohaneyim) F' Timma-Kavi was probably the author 
oi %h.e Cliikkadevendi'a-VamM'mli 

The cuiiicadeven- 1680),''’^ a oJiavipu work of outstand- 
dr a-V am d V ali, . , . , .. , • • , 

c. 1680 . mg literary merit, containing several 

verses and prose passages — in amodified 
and highly polished style— from the first two chapters of 
his Yddavagiri’-Mdhdtmya. 

Mallikarjuna, another Brahman poet of the period, 
MaiHkarjuna Wi’ote a Kannada version of the fSn- 

ranga-Mdhdtmya^^ at the instance of 
Chikkupadhyay a {Ghikkupddhydya- 

prerita Mallikarjuna pramta) , the work 
being completed on Pebruary 26, 1678.^° This is also a 
champu in 12 chapters, and belongs to the same type of 
literature as the Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya and 
Timma-Kavi. The subject-matter, however, actually 
begins in the third chapter, the first two being introduc- 

60. See A'ar. jla. Glta. l.c. \ S. 1601, KdlayuJdi. The Ms, esamiuefl by uw, 
however, was found to contain no date, 

61.1,68. 62.1,66. 

63. Pub. in the liarnakika-Kavya-Kalanuilii Series, No. 6, Mysoi'e, iltOl. 
For a detailed discussion of the evidence in support of Tiinnia-Kavi's 
authorship of this work as against the position of the Kar. Ka. Oku, 
assigning the same to Yepugopala-Vai'aprasada, euk Appendix Vi- f:!). 

54. Ms. No. B, BQr—P , ; Mys, Or. Lib.", see also and compare A'ur. K<i, Oka,, 
11,498-600. 

55. XII, : PinyaladolFJmlgicna Buddha Ptiurnomiyol . . . iKiriparna. 
')ndyiii,\ ct. Ibid, 498. 
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tory chapters which, besides the usual features, contain 
a descriptive account in an ornate style of both the cities 
of Mysore and Seringapatam under Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. Mallikarjuna refers®® to his work as a pleasing 
poem (marijula kdvya) . He is, perhaps, the most 
expressive and prolific writer of the school of Chikkupa- 
dhyaya. His diction is sweet and majestic. He is, 
however, at his best in depicting Nature and in delineat- 
ing the erotic sentiment.®'^ 

Mallarasa (Mallarasanka-Pandita) was another poet of 
the period. He was a Brahman of 
MaiiaraKa. ^livatsa-gotra and Kamme-vamsa, son 

of Timmarasa-mantri by Tippambika, 
disciple of Sadananda-guru and resident of Naravangala,®® 
At the instance of Chikkupadhyaya, he wrote the 
Da&dvatdra-Gharitre^^ (c. 1680), 
another chanipu, in 11 chapters, 
dealing with the ten incarnations of 
Vishpu, The poet speaks of the work as an epic {mahd- 
'prabmi(llia)P It is written in a melodious diction. 

Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar, the minister), whose 
ancestry and official position we 
Tirumalarya, have elsewhere detailed,®^ occupied the 

foremost place among the scholars and 
poets of the court of Seringapatam during the greater 
part of the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.®^ He was 
celebrated for his wide learning,®® and was known to have 
written numerous delightful works in Sanskrit and 

5fi. XII, ].c. 57. See, for instance chs. I — II. 

6H. nrt«i(rwr/itira-CV/.«ni!r«, I, 26-26; also colophon. 

69. Ms. No. B. 98— P, ; Mys. Or. Lilt. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. 

67w.,n. 510-616. 

60. Sue colophon to the work. 

6,1. under Oo»«C'ii o/ Mifl-tsim-, in Ch. XII. 

62. MUra. (?»., I, p. 4 (mrJiana) i Pandita-bavi^mandald-khawlalar. 

63. llnd, lip. 2 and 4 : AmhakaMnidhiyurnenisi neyalda ; aHahatantra-' 
Hvatatdrnfeyim. See also liaj. Kath., XU. 474, where Devachandra 
Kpeaks of Tirumalarya as having been an erudite scholar of his age 
{Tinu/iaLtlrya vidy&*viiArada'neniaidam), 
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Eannada on the iastras, S7nrii and stotra, narrative and 
epic poetry, drama and poetics.®^ Indeed, so profoiindiy 
did he and his younger brother Singararya impress their 
contemporaries that, towards the close of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, as Singararya himself testifies to,® both of them 
had established themselves as the literary dictators of 
their day— learned in all the Mstras, skilled in the art of 
poetical composition and ever engaged in imparting 
instruction in various branches of the sacred tradition 
and in the abstruse doctrines of the two systems of 
Vedanta {Ubhaya-VMmita). Tirumalarya’s works 

themselves, in particular, we learn,®® had attained 

considerable popularity for the melody of his diction and 
eloquence, and for the grandeur of sentiment delineated 
by him. They were often quoted too by his own 
contemporaries.®’ 

Perhaps the earliest among the dated writings of 
Tirumalarya extant are the Tinmia- 

^udlu-Narasipur Plates (1663)®® and 
the Ghdniardjanagar Plates (1675),® 

composed in the Sanskrit kdvya style. 

64. Ibid, p. 4 : Piridagi i&stra-smrti-stotra-gnmthangalani, iimlla- 

dinnum Sakkadculolam Kannadadolmn here vSre kiviginidam (tilmoa 
palavageya kdvya-ndiakdlankaram modaldda vastiika va!ry,aka.~prahuH- 
dhangalarn gadiyillade niraviairpar. 

65. Ibid,' 1, IS {p. 5): 

Ivarirvar aaraaar aamdna-charUar mruyna.'ratyuiinatar 
Vividhdnindya-tadagrayuguia-aarahaaydrthangalam bi'idhiptii- j 
Suvini tar-kavifd~2)rtii>ma~rtibhirHpar-aarva-Matrajii arin 
Tivarindaise jagakke- Saumya-Narasimhilryuttamar puinga 7 ■ 

66. Ibid,!, 11-12 ip. i.): 

PratiiiHae bhdviikar Tiruinaldrya aarmvati adrchi ch ittamaw 
Taniyade liangandiJianole 7iariisugu7ii iruti-maiili-rangadoli! ; 
Firidum praiidhatvamam p&rkaliku kavivar k(thhadol-S<latradi'>7-mrn 
Kci'iwnl Hdhityadol hittaripode raaamnm Tiriiidldryarga aulgtim 

67. See, for instance, 1, 10 (p. 8), quotiiij^ from the C-. Vi, (V, .106) ami. 
the A. V. 0. (Ill, 46) ; also works of Cliikkadevaraja and insmptions 
composed by llamayaijam-Tirumalarya, noticed below. 

68. E.G., III (1) TN. 23; see also Oh. X, f.n. 169. 

69. Ibid, IV (2) Ch. 92~see 11. 106-107: 

KaiiSikdnvayaaindhii-vidhi’ifcdagastngar&ryaaya] 
TmiayaMirumalaySryd tiyaMnUt4mltrd-Sdsana dlokdn !| 
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The earliest of the undated works of Tirumalarya are, 
however, a series of hymns 
c. I67ai678? also in Sanskrit, composed by him 

under the Sanskritised form of his 
name, Srisailarya or Srlsaila-suri.™ The following 
among these have come down to us: ^rl-Yadugiri- 
Ndrdymm-Stavalf^ and ^n-Yadugiri-NdyaJa-StavahJ^ 
in 79 and 24 stanzsas respectively, in praise of the 
principal God and His Consort presiding over Melkote ; 
Sn-LaksJmu-N/'shnha-Sfavah,’^^ in 23 stanzas in honour 
of God Lakshmi-Nrsimhaof Seringapatam ; &rl-Mmijida- 
KPJava-Stcwah,'^^ in 25 stanzas, devoted to God Saumya- 
Kesava of Nagamangala; ^ri-Apratima-Bdjagopdla- 
Btavah^'^ in 18 stanzas, in eulogy of God Apratima- 
Hajagopala of Haradanahalli, the patron deity of Chikka- 
devaraja ; ^^rl-Paravdsudeva-Stavah/'^ in 70 stanzas, 
dedicated to God Paravasudeva of Devanagara — on the 
banks of the Kaundinl— of whom Chikkadeva was an 
earnest adorer and Sri-Gopdla-Stavah,'^^ in 32 stanzas, 

70. Seethe end of each Stctvah in Y. N. Stavah, etc. : ^rMaila-Huri krtisJm. 

71. Pp. 1-80 in Y. N. Stavaf}, etc., edited with Introdiiotion (pp. i-vi) by 
Mr. Jaggu Venkatacharya of Melkote— Pub. V. B. Subbaiya & Sons, 
Batigalore, 1934 (in Telugu characters); see also Ms. No. A. 612— P. ; 
M-i/s. Or. Lib, Some of the hymns from the Y. N. Staaak (i.e,, vv. 8, 6-9, 
68), we are told, are recited to this day by devotees of the God at Melkote 
during the Mantrapushpmn and on such occasions as Sanlcrdnii, Yuejadi, 
etc (see Editorial Introduction, pp. iii-iv), an indication of the popularity 
of the Staoafy. 

72. Pp. 81-85 in Ibid. 73, Pp. 86-90 in lUd. 

74. Pp. 91-95 in Ibid. 75. Pp. 96-99 in Ibid. 

76. P. 96, V. 2: 

BhPma sahitridhyasU bhnnia Ghi/cad,Svar&ja-bknpasya | 

Kshcmdija Earadatia'imrim SrinUinapratima-Bajago^idlahW 
See also under Beligion in Oh. XIII. 

77. Pp. 100-112 in lUd-. 

78. P. 100, V. 3; 

larmidMma kuMradadMrurmjiii.bimbam Karigirilfi 
Vrohtldri i^^riraiigam YadugiritalS Devctnagarani \ 

HrdambJivjam hhaMya aurablii Okikad&vendra-nrpaieh 
'lava krldasthamlnyahah kalayB m&makamapi \\ 

See also under Religion in. Oh. XIII. 

79. Pp. 113-118 in J&id. 
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devoted to God Gopala, the tutelary deity of Tira- 
malarya’s ; family, settled in the abode of his father 
Nrsirnharya or Alasingararya.®® All these hymns reflect 
to a considerable extent the early predilections of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar for SrI-Vaishnavism under the influence 
and example of his companion and councillor Tiruma- 
larya. Hence they are to be taken as having been written 
between c. 1673-1678, a period which synchronises with, 
the earlier productions of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma- 
Kavi also. These hymns, again, like the Sangatyas of 
Chikkupadhyaya, occupy an important place in the 
devotional literature available to-day on SrI-Vaishnavism. 
Elegant, dignified, and full of religious and moral 
fervour, they are an index of Tirumalarya’s high attain- 
ments, and are good specimens of his poetical style in 
classical Sanskrit. 

Next we have the Kannada works of Tirunialarya, 
The ou-khadeva- ^Iso undated. The earliest of these is 
niya-v a m jf a v a I i, the Ghikhadevaraya- Vam.^dvaV^ a 
c. 1678-1680. prose work in Halagannada dealing 

with the traditional history of the rise and fortunes of 
the Mysore Eoyal House, down to Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. This work, as it has come down to ns, is in- 
complete, since it stops abruptly with the invasion of 
Seringapatam by Sivappa Nayaka I (in 1659) in the very 
first year of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar. It is 
conspicuous also by the absence of any reference in the 
text to its authorship. That Tirunialarya was the 
undoubted author of the Ghikkadevamya-VamJarali and 
that it was his first literary production in Kannada ai-c, 
however, obvious from the occurrence of passages from 

80. P. 118, V. 3; p. 116, v. 14: ViharaU Nrsimhelri/n hhavanv\ Srhinui' 
Nraiviha-yuruvarya ffrhPthaousydt. 

81. Pub. with Editorial Tntroduction (pp. 1-6), in the Karndiaka-Ki'ivyn- 
Manjari Series, No. .18, Mysore, 1896; {ilso P, L. M.ss. of this woi'k — No. 
1086 of th(i Oat. Kan. Mss. iu the Mad. Or. Lib., iind No. 112 (in 
Graiitha characters) of the Mys. Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Kar. 
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it in his Chikkadevardja-Vijayam,^^ and from the order 
of precedence followed by Tirumalarya himself in his 
Apratwia-Vira-GJumtam^ while . alluding to his other 
works. There are, again, indications in the Ghikkadeva- 
-mya-VamMimli that it was written at a time when 
Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar was becoming famous as 
Karntltaka-Ghakrmmrti after curbing the local powers, 
and when he, at the height of his power, was asserting 
his claims to the sovereignty over the south as well 
(Dakfilimadik-Ghakravarti) The political achivements 
of Ghikkadevaraja during the early years of his reign, 
namely 1673-1678, were .so important from the contem- 
porary point of view that, as we have seen, they found 
adequate expression in the works of Ghikkupadhyaya and 
other contemporaries of Tirumalarya. Indeed, while these 
writers attempted in their writings to invest Chikkadeva 
with ail halo of an epic hero by recounting his pedigree 
and exploits, Tirumalarya seems to have found it 
convenient to go even a step further and strike an 
altogether new line by idealising and exalting his hero 
(Ghikkadevaraja) to the rank of a divinity— as an 
incarnation of Vishpu. That, at any rate, is how he 
has been depicted® by setting his birth and early 
life against the background of Vaishnava tradition 
centring round the early history of the Buling Dynasty 
of Mysore. The Chikkadevardya-Vam&dvali appears, 
accordingly, to have been written not earlier than ,1678 
and not later than 1680, After invocation to Vishnu, 
the work begins with an elaborate account of the rule 
and exploits of Baja Wodeyar {Bdja-Nripa-Gharitam) With 
special reference to his conquest and capture of Seringa- 
patam (1610) from Tiruniala, the Viceroy-nephew of 
Venkata I ; and touches incidentally on the Vaishnava 
tradition relating to the origin and founding of the 
S2. CompaTci.'fOTln^^^ C. Vi., Ill, 11, 142-144,- witli 0. Yarn., 38, 160-161. 
H8. I, p. 6 (proae panRage below V. 233- 

S4. See pp. 166-168 ralso Oh. XI, f.n, 69. 85. Pp, 146-151,- 166-159, etc. 
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Kiiliiig House of Mysore. This is followed by shorfc 
notices of the reigns of Chamaraja Wodeyar {Ghmiardja- 
Gharitam), Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar {Immadi-Bd/jarasa- 
Gharitam) and Kai^thirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar {KcmfM- 
rava-N'arasardja- Gharitam). Then we have a lengthy 
account of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar {Doddad&mrdja- 
Charitam), father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (and ruler 
of the city of Mysore under Kanthirava-Narasa), by way 
of giving prominence to the birth and early education 
and training of Chikkadevaraja as the heir to the throne 
of Mysore. At the end of this account is a brief but 
incomplete reference to the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Chikkadevaraja) in Seringapatam in succession to 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, with an indication of 
Ghikkadeva’s position as Yuvardja under Devaraja. 

Though a prose work, the Ghikkadevardija-Vamidmli 
is conceived throughout in the poetic vein. It is a piece 
of poetic prose, reading more like epic poetry superbly 
executed than as a plain prose narrative. Characterized 
by grandeur of diction, richness of imagery and beauty 
of the heroic and devotional sentiments delineated, it is 
a model of polished Ealaga^mada prose style in Mysore 
in the seventeenth century. Drom the literary point of 
view, therefore, it is invaluable as a classic. In estimat- 
ing the GhihkadMvardya- Vam4dvaU from the historical 
point of view, however, it is to be remembered that 
Tirum alary a writes not as a strict chronicler but as a 
poet working on the traditional material available to him 
at the time. His accounts of historical persons and 
events, as we have noticed in the earlier chapters, are 
therefore not unoften marked by poetic license and lack 
of chronological sequence, and are occasionally coloured 
by his personal predilections as well.®’*^ Due allowance 
must perforce be made for these limitations in utilising 
fiG. See, iov instance, iii Appendix V— (2) to this work. 
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the work for historical purposes. The Chikh&devaraya- 
Vanikwali is the earliest available work so far, embody- 
ing, in particular, a genuine traditional account of the 
course of affairs relating to the rise and progress of the 
kingdom of Mysore under Eaja Wodeyar (down to 1610) 
and his immediate successors (down to 1659), Used 
with caution and discrimination, it is of considerable 
value as a corrective to all accretions on the subject, 
Ifrom the contemporary standpoint, the Chikkadevardya- 
VamMvali is of unique importance as throwing a flood 
of light on the development of ^rl-Vaishnavism in 
Mysore in the seventeenth century it indeed has to be 
regarded primarily as a contribution to the literature on 
that religion in Kannada, and as an index of Tirumalarya’'s 
profound knowledge of its philosophy. 

The Ghikkadevardja'Vijayain,^ the next literary 
The GMkkadeva. prodtiction of Tirumalarya, is a Eala- 
rsja-Vijayam, e. gamiacla cJiampu in 6 cantos (dhdsa) 
1682 - 1686 . dealing with the pedigree of Chikka- 

devaraja Wodeyar and his early life as Crown-prince 
under his uncle Devaraja Wodeyar. The poet styles it 
an epic, clearly mentions his name in the colophon at the 
end of each canto, and directly tells us that the work 
was written by him as a protege of Ghikkadevaraja 
{^rl-Gh ikadeva-Mobhdrdja k r p d-p aripdlita 
Tirimialeydrya virachitamappa Ghikadavardja- Vijaya 
mahd-prabandhadol) . In the colophon at the end of 
the sixth canto, he speaks also of the completion of the 
poem {Ghikadevardja- Vijayam maha-p rahandhmn 
HcimpiimcLm), but the canto itself, as it has come down, 
is incomplete since it stops abruptly towards its close. 
The Ghikkadavaraja-Vijayam is decidedly earlier than 

B7. St'fs fo£ instance, sectioua on Jteligion and Social life in Ch. IX, for 
. 'details. 

H8. Pub. with Editorial Introduction (pp. 1-6), in the Kariiataha-Kavya' 
Manjari Series, No, 17, Mysore, 1896; also P. Ms. of this work— 
No. 187 of the Mya, Or. Lih,\ see also and compare Kar. Ka, Gha., II. 
461-464. 
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the which not only mentions®® 

it next in the order of precedence to the Ohikkadevardya- 
Vam&dvali but is also found to contain verses®® from the 
former. It is, again, later than the ParavdsiMleva- 
St avail and GhikkadMvamya-Vmiidvali because it 
borrows®^ freely from both these works. Also certain 
portions from the latter work are found versified®^ in 
the Ghikkadevardja-Vijayam, Further, the colophon 
to each canto of the Ghikkadenardja-Vijayavi invariably 
refers to the titles of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, some of 
them being indicative of his achievements over his 
contemporaries, namely, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Muhammadans and the Mahrattas.®® The latest political 
event within the direct knowledge of the poet at the 
time he wrote this work seems, obviously, to be the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam and its 2 .'epulse by 
Chikkadevaraja about April 1682.®‘ In the light of 
these data, the composition of the Chikkadiivardja- 
Vijayam has to be fixed subsequently to 1682 but not 
later than 1686. The first canto in the work begins 
with the usual invocations to Vishpu, Lakshmi and the 
Alvars among others : and contains the traditional account 
of the creation of the world and of the origin and rise of 
the Yadava dynasty up to the advent of the Yadu princes 
to Melkote and their settlement in Mysore as progenitors 

89. Vide f.n. 83 sufta. 

90. Compare, for instance, A. V. C., I, 20, 29, 32, 34,30,39-41, 43, and 11,3, 0, 
III, 17-18, 26, 43, with G. Vi., V, 72, JOl, 105, IV, 110, 90, V, 103, i V, 1 14. 
Ill, 17, IV, 120 ; and IV, 134, 127, 129, V, 107, IV, 138, V, 80. 

91. Com'pare PaTavdstidBva-Stavah,\v. lO-li, 14-15, 18, 22, 17, 50, 01-02, 05 
with those ciuoted in the O. Vi., pp. 123-124 (vv. 1-12) ; ,stH> also referinicns 
in f.n. 82 supra. 

92. Compare, for instance, G, Vam., 106-188, with G. Vi., IV, .50-180, 

93. Fandyo-jnai^doIadMpa^vefanda-iHhmthauu-Kanfhirum (linn to tin- 
elephant, the lord of the Piiiji^ya country); IShriri-fttfasIikn^Aitshka iann~ 
ddvdnala (& wild fire to the forest, the mighty Turnshkasl; 

megha . . , Janjhmila (powerful gale to the fiiwsl uf (‘hiiiils, flu- 
Mahrattas). For details about the political events e('ho{‘d in tln-M- tiiles, 
vide Ch. XI of this work. 

94. See Ch. XI of this work, for details. 
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<)j ibo Mysore Eoyal Eamily. The next three cantos are 
closely modelled on the subject-matter of the Gliiliha- 
flr.vardjja-VmnMimli. They deal, respectively, with, the 
fori 11 lies of the early rulers of the Wodeyar dynasty of 
Mysore, from [Hiriya] Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III 
down to Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar ; the idealisation 
of .Uoddadevaraja Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (and ruler of the city of Mysore under 
Kanthirava-Narasa) ; and the birth, early life, education 
and training of Chikkadevaraja, the hero of the work, 
conceived of and depicted as an incarnation of Vishnu 
{Yadugiri-Ndrdyana). The fifth canto mainly centres 
round the political events of the reign of Devaraja 
Wodeyar (younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
and successor of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar), and 
deals with the daily routine, etc., of his nephew Chikka- 
devaraja as Crown-prince (Yuvardja) under him. The 
last canfeo delineates a picture of the night adventures of 
the hero {i.e., Chikkadeva). 

As a poetical work written on the classical model 
ichampu), the Chiklcaclsvardja-Vij ay am is of consider- 
able literary merit. It is a grand poem clothed in the 
most elegant language. Indeed, as Singararya testifies,®® 
it is characterized by beauty of diction, straightforward- 
ness and propriety of meanings and sweetness of 
sentimeuts and eloquence. The terseness of Tiruma- 
larva’s poetical style, however, is occasionally counter- 
balanced by the variety of metres (like the tripadi and the 
Hrlnr/atya) to which he freely resorts. He is undoubtedly 
at his best in his delineation of the erotic sentiment and 
exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the text of Vatsya- 
yana {Kdma-idHtra ; .Kdma-ta?itradavaiHka-prakarana), 

95, Hwi Mitrn. Irn., I, p. 4, referring to an appreciation of the G. P'i. while 
quoting from it (p. 8, v. 10) : Atidamdgi melpuvadeda sahudangala 
Reruvmjiw. HaralaniKyn,, harameseva purula pavanigeyim aarasaniwnenisi 
tarnHoditiia xotteyante initZam hivigalge Jmregmni Tirumalarijara 
hlgdr.nnja aarmatiya smpuvadeda sdMtya sawndaryam. 
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pairticularly in the last canto. That is an episode in 
itself, a sort of burlesque as it were, set against an ideal 
background of contemporary society, with a note of 
realism pervading throughout. The CMhkaclTmanlja- 
Vijaymi, as indicated above, treats of the traditional 
history of the rise of the kingdom of Mysore under 
Baja Wodeyar (down to , 161()) and his immediate 
successors (down to 1659), on the same footing and 
under the same background as the Ghikkadevamya- 
Vamsdval'L At the same time, used with caution, it 
certainly is of greater importance than the latter as 
perhaps the only available contemporary source of 
inforniation for the political history of the I'eign of 
Devaraja Wodeyar (1659-1673), particularly on the 
relations of Mysore with Ikkeri (1659-1664) and the 
siege of Erode (1667). No less significant is the work 
as a contribution to the litei’ature on ^ri-Vaishpavism 
in Kannada and as affording valuable evidence of the 
adoption of that faith by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
Perhaps the latest work of Tirumalarya extant is 
TheApo-atimfi- Api'ati^iia-Vira-Charitam,'^'^ « 
vira.charif.fim, Halagcmnada treatise in 4 parts fpm- 
c. 1695-1700, Ararnwa) on poetics {cilankdra-yruntha) , 

written at the instance of Chikkadevaifija Wodeyar.''^ It 
is so styled because it treats of the exploits of Chikkadtlva 
in so far as these serve to illustrate the aphorisms (sdtru) 
of the science of poetics, Apmtima-Vlra being only a 
title of Chikkadevaraja which he is said to have acquired 
after curbing the pride of ^ivaji (1677),*^’ ifrom internal 

96. Fidlfi Oh. XIII, for a detailed notice of the socio-rcligioiiK data. 

97. Pnb. with ISditorial Introduction (pp. i-vi), in tln^ Kurnutalia-'Kavi/a- 
Mfirijari Series, MysoTG,l%l (Second edition); iiIho .F. L. Mhu. of thif, 

t work— No. 109 of the I%s. Or. Lib. {A2!Taliwa-Vlra~Ya>ir, lift n~ 

shanam] of the Oat. Kan. Mss. in the Mad. Or. Lib. \ see ah-io and 
compare Xa. OAff. ,11. 461, 466-4()7. Wilson refers to this work as 
OhihJcndiivarCija-YaiehhuaJianaXBeSi Oat. Mack. Mhh.,ii. Ikll). 

98. I, 12; Niravisu ntm kabhada ntidi \ 

ViirulffaJ:Oldo^,aviniram-^im4apraH7iumi\\ 

99. nde Ch, XI, f.n. 6S, for details. ^ 
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evidence, tlie Apratwia-Vira-'Charitam was, it would 
seem, a product of the latter part of Cliikkadevaraja’s 
reign. It appears to have been written just at a time 
when Ghikkadevaraja was securely established on the 
throne of Seringapatam and when he was enjoying the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country after subjugating 
the contemporary powers in all the directions. Further, 
the latest political event of Ghikkadeva’s reign within the 
living memory of Tirumalarya at the time of his writing 
this work was, we note,^®° the war with Ikkeri and the 
final acquisition of Arkalgud from its chief Krishnappa 
Nayaka (1694-1695). Chronologically, therefore, the 
Apratwia-Vlra-Gharitmn has to be assigned to the 
period c. 1695-1700.^°^ The work begins with the 
usual invocation to Vishpu and with a brief reference 
to the pedigree and rule of Ghikkadevaraja personified as 
a divinity. The subject-matter proper is dealt with 
thus : On each item of the science of poetics, the 
relevant original sfdra in Sanskrit (from standard works 
of the classical school, like the Kavya-PrahMa of 
Mamma ta, Pratapa-Budrlya of Vidyanatha and Kdvyd- 
lankdra-Sutra of Vamana) is first stated. This is 
followed by its gloss {mitti) in Kannada, together with 

mTlM^Ln. 165-m 

lOl. Compare the auditorial Introduction v) to the A. 7, C., which refers 
to the po.ssihility of its having been written at a time when Tirumalarya 
was only a court poet (i.?-., before 1686), on the following grounds : firstly, 
that the exploits or achievements of Chikkadovariija, echoed in the 
illustrative examples of the A. V, G., took place when Ghikkadeva was 
or Crown-prince (under his uncleDevaraja, 1659-1673); secondly, 
if it be assumed that Tirumalarya wrote the work during his period of 
ofiico as Chikkadovaraja’s Prime Minister (t.e., 1686-1704), it would be 
open to question whether he could have found time and leisure for literai'y 
pursiiits amidst his onerous duties. This position is thoroughly untenable. 
For it does not consider in detail nor evaluate the internal evidence of 
the work bearing on the events of Chikkadeva’s reign (1673-1704), hut 
confines its attention only to certain verses in the text, borrowed from the 
(/. Fi„ referring to the early life and career of Ghikkadevaraja (-i.c., during 
1659-1673). Again, it was certainly not quite impossible for a person of 
Tirumabirya’s capacity and attainments to attempt literary ijroduction 
during c. 1695-1704,’ which was the period of consolidation aird peaceful 
government in the long reign of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
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an illustrative example in the form of a verse or verses. 
Some of these verses are found freely borrowed from 
the earlier work of Tirumalarya, namely, the CMMa- 
devaraja- Vijayam, while most of the illustrative examples 
are explained in intelligible prose also. The first part 
deals with the types of poetical composition and their 
general characteristics {kabhada lahhana) ; the second 
treats of style, diction, sentiment and verbal figures 
{rlti, sayye, ;pdkai vritti, §abddla/nkdra) ; the third deals 
with one hundred types of figures of speech bearing on 
meanings of rhetorical expressions (arthdlanMra) ; and 
the last with figures relating to sentiment {rasdlcmkdra) , 
and proof or testimony {pram,dndlankdra) as expounded 
by the neo- scholiasts {posa-hijjemlar pelvndam) . 

Apart from the value of the Aprathna-Vuci-CJiaHimn, 
as a text-hook of poetics in Kannada, the incidental 
references in the illustrative portion of it throw useful 
light on the relations of Chikkadevanaja AVoih^'yar with 
his contemporaries, namely, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Mahrattas, the Muhammadans and the local powers 
including Ikkerid®^ Indeed, on this topic, Tirumalarya 
writes from direct knowledge, giving prominence to the 
delineation of the heroic sentiment. Looked at from 
this jioint of view, the Apratima'-V%ra-Gharitam consti- 
tutes an important contemporary source of information 
for the political history of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, while 
it also bears evidence of the culmination of Sri-Vaishna- 
vism as his personal religion during the latter part of his 
reign. 

Tirumalarya is also credited^^ with having written the; 

Fa^ehimarangardja-StmHih and the 
othar wor?{.8. in vSanskrit, and the 

Ghikkadevardja--^a>takain- iuid the? 
Kirtanegalu in Kannada. These have not come down 
im.' piL' Ch. xL'iOTacstaas. , 

103. Soo Ediiorial Iniroflueiimi W %\t& Gi, Vmn. (p. 3), (', ] «. {p. B) aud 
A. a {p. iv) r also to ifff;. 
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to US SO far. The GliiklcadGvardja-Satahain iB, howexer, 
foiuid mentioned by Tirainalarya himself in the Apratima- 
Vlra-CliaritmrA^ as a poetical work next , in the order of 
precedence to the GhiJchade'om'dya-VamSdvali. 

Singararya (Singaraiyangar II), second son of Ala- 
singararya and younger brother of 
SiugaiTirya. Tirumalarya,“® was, as already indica- 

ted, another prominent scholar at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. He was, we note,’^®*' 
well known for his accomplishments in various subjects 
which he had mastered by the favour of Tirumalarya. 
Evidently he was a disciple of Tirumalarya, and had 
attained celebrity as an authority on matters literary 
Among his works in Sanskrit are a Gloss^^^ {vydkhydna) 
on the YadiigiH-Ndrayana-Siavah of 
TiramaJarya. and a poetical piece 
Silwah, a. 1678-16^) ; named SrUaildrya-Dinacliaryar^ (daily 
AiMailarya). Both these 
works are conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of the author. But internal evidence goes 
to establish that Singararya wrote them as a disciple of 
Tirumalarya. In particular, the commentator refers^^® 
in the Gloss to Nrsimharya as his father, the latter being 
identical with the father of Singararya and Tirumalarya, 
namely, Alasingararya. The first stanza at the com- 
mencement of the Gloss occurs in the beginning of the 
^rUaUdrya-Binacharyd also.“^ Further, there is a 
close similarity 'in respect of style of both these works 
as also an intimate acquaintance on the part of the 
tiuthor with the personality, character and works of 

lO't. I, p. (5 {prosw pasBagu ImjIow V. 2y). 

10/i, Mitru. OV;., I, :J (p. 2); mv- also Table in Appendix II- -{D. 

100. Ihid, p. 2 (pi-one paHsa^e below v. 6) : TinimaUryara 
f/ufnvadutlapalavuiii Mjjeffajim nerevcmiga gondu. 

107. Aiil : Faila-vakifa-praittianarpa'ravarorp&rtnareudu jagculol negaldirpar- 

108. See pp. 1-80 in the Y. N. Stavah, etc., noticed in f.ri. 71 .niipra. 

109. See ])p. 119-128 in IbkJ. 

110. See p. 07 (kIosw on v. 33) : As 7 nat-g}itr~chara\iai’NrsimMr]jaih, 

111. See pp. 1, 119. 
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Tiriimalarya, whom lie regards as his preceptor {guru)}^^ 
The Gloss appears to have been written about 1678-1680 
since the Stamhs of Tirumalarya are themselves assign- 
able to the period 1673-1678, and since the latest event 
referred to in the Gloss, namely, the celebration of car 
festival, etc., at Melkote on the occasion of the birthday 
of ^ri“Bainannja in the month of Ghaitra, is corroborated 
by a lithic record dated in 1678.^^^ The SnsaMdrija- 
Dinaohargdy on the other hand, is to be dated in or 
about 1700, since the latest event echoed thereiiT^''' is 
the visit of Tirumalarya (Srisailarya) to Madura and his 
political advice to the Pandyan prince there (c. 1698). 

Both the Gloss and the ^rUaildrya-Binaclmryd are 
indices of Singararya’s attainments in classical Sanskrit. 
The Gloss contains a word-for-word explanation of each 
stanza of the Yadugiri-Ndmyana-Stamh. Clear and 
authoritative, it evidences in a remarkable measure his 
thorough acquaintance with Sanskrit grammar, lexicon 
and poetics. The ^rUaildrya-DinacJiaryd is composed 
in an elegant and dignified st^de and is full of religious 
and moral fervour of the poet as an earnest disciple of 
Srisailarya. 

Only one Kannada work of Singararya is extant, 
T a e MMramimM- namely, the Mitnwmdd-Gom^^^^ 
Goviniiam, c. 1700- a play {vfqmlxd) in 4 acts. It is },)er- 
haps the only available contribution to 
dramatic literature in llalagannada [KdrHdtakam. 
ndtaliam), being an adaptation of the liafndrall, the 
well-known Sanskrit work of SrT-Harsha. Singararya 


112. See pp. 119-128, vv. 1,4-6,22,44,64-65,010.; see »1 h(> «u(l oompare tie* 
Editorial Introduction ii-iii) to the 1'. N. ISfavali, (40,, uhsukiuuk 
the (uxthorship of the Gives to Singararya on grounds similar lathe above. 

113. Vide i.n. no sujmi, 

114. E.G„ 111 (1) Sr. 94; see also Oh. XiEI, f.n. 126. 

n.6. Sec* Y. N. t^lavnh, etc., p. 12C, v. 41 : ArlSaila-sunrattui Pundiia nrpiltin 
. , . ru'piPHtmUimupadiiya, 

116. Pub. in the KanuZfaka-Kavya-Murriari Saties, Mysore, 1920 {Second 
editiun) ; ace also and compare Kar. Ka, Oha., 11,. oOS-uOl, 
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clearly refers^^’ to himself as the author of the play. 
The M.%trcwkhd(i-Gdmnda7n is later than the ChihJccideua- 
raja-Vijayani (r. 4682-1686) of T i r u m a 1 a r y a , the 
Devcmagara Co^pgier-plate grant (c. 1686-1690) composed, 
l)y Barnayaiiani-Tirumalarya and the SaGlichti.drd'- 
cjmra~Nir7iaya (c. 1687-1690) of Chikkadevaraja, for 
it qnotes passages from these sources.^^® It is, again, 
almost contemporaneous ; with the Apratima-Vira.- 
Gharitam (c. 1695-1700) because it refers^^^ to Tiru- 
malarya as having completed all his works, including the 
treatise on almikdra {i.e., Aprati7na-l/%ra-GharUam), at 
the time Singararya wrote this dramatic piece; and 
points^’^ also to the last phase in the life of Tinimalarya 
when he had attained prominence as a {^ri-Vaishpava 
philosophiciil teacher. The Mitravkidd-Gomndam has 
therefore to be fixed in the period c. 1700-1704, when 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ruling the kingdom of 
Mysore in peace and quiet, at the end of a long series of 
conquests by which he had consolidated his position as a 
ruler. The work begins with the usual invocation to 
Vishpu (Govinda). The plot of the play is similar to 
that of the Eat/iavali, its prototype. It differs, however, 
from the latter in so far as the dramatist invents his 
own names for the characters, Vasudeva (or Krishna) 
being made the hero, with Eukmini as his senior queen 
and Mitravinda (the counterpart of Katnavali) as the 
heroine (afterwards junior queen of Vasudeva) . Again, 
considerable space is devoted in the work to the delinea- 
tion of the comic sentiment, the play being intended to 

117. I, ij-S fp. 2.) : SinffararjjfirHimrdimi Singararya-roreda . . . 
naiakam. 

IIH. (joniparc, for iustaacu, Milrii, 05., 1, 10 (p. 0) with 0. Vi., V, 106; aud 
I, 9 (1.0.) with 24’. 0., Mys. Dkt. Httfpl. VoL, My. IIS, 11. 77-79, and 
H(U‘.hehii. Nir., I, 44. Tirumalacharyn, refei'red to in the Mifra. Go. 
(p. II, varhivna below v. 8), is identical with Bfirnayaijam-Tiruiualarya iu 
tin- light of velbreiices cited hero. 

119. ■! (rachiDia}-, «e« also f.u. 64 sujjra. 

laO, Ibid (prone pannage) : DSSika-sSrvabhaima^enisidl-dvijaraJtir. 
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be enacted under the very eye of Chikkadevaraja on the 
occasion of Vasantotsava^^ of God Ranganatha of 
Seringapatam, evidently a very popular festival of the 
time. The Mitravinda-Govindmn is written in an 
eminently enjoyable style and, as Singararya himself 
tells us,^®^ is characterized by a wealth of pleasing metres, 
directness of meaning, sweetness and beauty of diction, 
a happy association of words, figures and sentiments, and 
harmony of sounds. Altogether a unique contribution 
to the Kannada literature of the times, testifying to the 
activities and tastes of the court of Chikkadevara,ja 
Wo(Jeyar during the last years of his reign. 

Singararya refers^^^inthe Mitravindd-Govindani to two 
more works of his, namely, Bdglmm- 
other xwricH. hliyudayci and GUa-Bmigehmra, These, 
however, have not so far come to light. 
A series of works either ascribed to or written by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself, are 
extant. The earliest of these is the 
Bhdrata-Vachana^^^ a Kannada prose 
version of the Mahabharata in Chikkadevaraja’s name 
iPhihhadeva-Mahdmja-pramtmnajipa Uku \ Chikkadena- 
rdya viracMtamappa Karmita-hhlshd 
rucMto . tippmiadoi), dealing 

vata {GUickadP.va- with the Smiti-ParDa, fialya-Pariui, 
mm-imt' Gadd-Parva, Bauptika-Payru, A ink ika- 
Parva, Stn-Parvat Mausala-Purra, 

121. P. 1 (prose paHsage) ; eee also wuder Social lifr in Ch. XIII of this work 

122. I, 8-6 (p. 2) : 

liahhamcme ■mmlhuva.m siiaiitia’, mivrtta mtniMtMii/m ( 
Belai/indandadtt iinnpinindcrdetjr rarjfiidyad f/unmUlPuhadiiu ' 
Lalitalankriyo yadhyamdyi Hogasivi kaythakkc hirnakkt' mi j 
Talavatfirpiivii , . andamhottn •jinda}craiita)i!/iiliiiitnP~ 
kalanhriyahhikkyeywi \ 

Ghendam muvibarivondu bhiivatatiyiin chanchadram^jihu rdyiiii ' 
OndB rUiyohmdi harya daniyindSdilddammii iiullkinna j 
Nmidain kaimiyc- . . . ndiakam 'j 
m I, 6(p. 2). 

121. Ms. Wo. 286--/*. L.; Myn. Or. Lib.', also Wfw. lOl-iOt;, lOS-IOiJ, 
111- 1 IB iu the Den. Cat. Kan. Mss., of the. Mud. Or. Lib. (1. 190-201, 
20:3'209, 213-220) ; see also and compare Kar, Ka. Gha., II. 466, 469. 
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Ma1mpfastlmna-l?arva and Svargarohajia-JParva. All 
these episodes from the great epic seem to have been 
compiled between 1682*1686, since the latest political 
event directly reflected in them (especially in the colophons 
to the Sdnti-Parva) is Ghikkadevaraja’s repulse of the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam under Dadaji and 
Jaitaji (c. April 1682), and since they point to Chikkadeva 
as having been at the height of his power at the end of 
his campaigns against his feudatories {Karndta dJiard- 
mandalamun ; samasta samanta-^irpa sarvasvcL sankra- 
mana) . They begin with invocations to Ganesa, ^arada, 
Vjlsudeva, Krishna and Veda-Vyasa. Some of the 
colophons to the chapters refer also to Chikkadevaraja’s 
devotion to Yadugiri-Narayana and Mukunda, The 
Blidrata-Vachana is written in homely Hosagmioiada 
prose style, and is another index of ^ri-Vaishnavism as 
Chikkadevaraja’s personal religion during the intermedi- 
ate stage (1680-1696). To the same period belongs the 
Kannada prose version of the second section of the 
Bhdgmata (also in Chikkadevaraja’s name) entitled 
Chikkadevaraja-Sukti-Vildsa}^ The colophon to the 
work refers to Chikkadevaraja as enjoying the sovereignty 
of the Empire (c. 1686) {sdmrdjya^Ghihadevardja- 
nrpaUJi). 

The next work of importance in Chikkadevaraja’s 
T Ii e SachclM- ^ame is the S a a he h ii drdchdra- 
cJidfa^NiTTiayii, c, N i rn a y {Sri-Chikadeva-jnahd- 

pramUshu ; ^ri-Ghikadeva- 
malidrdja hrtishu Sachchudrachdra-Nirnaye) , a treatise 
{niaJid-prabandha) in 14 chapters {adhikdra) defining and 
codifying the rites and practices for a good 6udra. The 
introductory chapter {upodghdtddhlkdrah) begins with 
the usual invocation to Vishnu and deals with the pedigree 
and exploits of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. At the end of 

i2r>’ Mh. Mt/S. Or, Lib. ; aeo also and compare A'iw. Ka, Cha; 
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the last chapter is a long prose colophon recounting a 
series of titles of Ghikkadevaraja, which reflect his 
achievements and the outstanding political events of his 
reign. The latest of these events incidentally referred 
to in both these chapters are Chikkadevaraja’s repulse of 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam (1682) and his 
acquisition of Bangalore from Bkuji (1687). The poeti- 
cal passages and the prose colophon included, respectively, 
in these parts of the work are evidently taken from the 
compositions of Bamayanam-Tirumalarya. Such borrow- 
ing, as is usual with Eoyal authors, does not, however, 
mean here anything more than that the king refrains, out 
of modesty, from speaking in praise of his own ancestry or 
exploits. Again, the SaGhchMrdchdra-Nirmya is slightly 
later than the Seringapatain Temple copper-jAate charier 
(1686) and almost contemporaneous with the Demnagara 
copper-plate grant (c. 1686-1690), since the introductory 
chapter contains verses^^'^ which are found in both these 
documents. It appears further to have preceded Chikka- 
devaraja’s legislation relating to the Arasu families in 
October 1690. We would not, therefore, be far wrong 
in assigning the work to about IBST-IOOO. The 
Saehchudrdchdra-N'knaya is a compilation in a mixture 
of prose {vaoJima) and poetry in Sanskrit, the subject- 
matter being taken from the 12th chapter <3f the i^lva- 
Mdhdt^nya of the Sdta-Samhitd in the Skdnda-Fimma. 
It is supported also by illustrative references from the 
Vishnii-Burdna, the Bkdgavata and the Mann-HnirlU, 
The work was, we learn, written with a view to bring 
about a much-needed social reform, namely, the uplift of 
the ^udras and the preservation intact of ihc. ideal of 
Varnd&rama-dharma applicable to them as members of 
the fourth order of Hindu society. The subject-matter 

127. Cdinparo, for instaiico, Hiwhchfl.Nir., T, 26>27, ‘.t?, 10, .'iOpiO-O:!, with K. (I, 
1.U (1) Sr. 11, 11. nO-ea.'SH-fia, 62.nn, 6fi.77 ; also 1, 1-1..17. 
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proper begins with invocation to ^rUwila-Gurii. The 
chapters forming the work are devoted to the considera- 
tion of matters relating to a good Sudra’s privileges and 
duties. Among the topics dealt with are : definition of the 
nature of the Siidra ca,ste {Mdra~jdti svartipa); rights 
and limitations of a Siidra in respect of Sastraic and 
Vedic studies {^dstra vasyatva, viclydsthdneshuckddhi- 
Mmnadhikriye); principal duties and practices observ- 
able by him {mukkya~dhm'77ia) ; determination of his 
privileges in regard to impregnation and other ceremonies 
{iiishfikddishii) ; the dlkslid, etc., according to the 
Pdnchai'dira {Pdnchardtrokta dikshddi) id.ivinekno'weldge 
{hraJmajndnddhikdra) ; daily prayers {s aoi dhy d 
kcmna) ; pollution {d^aticha) and funeral rites (kanna- 
prayoga)}^ 

Ascribed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar are a number of 
songs in Kannada, composed in the 
xaptapadi mi tripadi metres. These 
T r i p a d i r/ a I a- have come dowu to US Under the 
'Jatparj/a, c. 1690- appellation of Chikkadevm^dya-Sapta- 
padi^^ and Tripadigala-Tdtparya^^ 
the latter being also known as ^rmgdraSmiglta- 
Prabmdha. The latest political events echoed in these 
works are Chikkadevaraja's legislation relating to Arasn 
families (1690) and the acquisition by him of Sakre- 
patna and Chickmagalur (1690).^^^ These songs are 
accordingly to be assigned to the period c. 1690-1695. 
They not only eulogise Chikkadevaraia’s exploits but also 
serve to illustrate his devotion to Vishnu. Further, 
they seem to reveal, and bring us into intimate touch 
with, the personality of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

1'28, See IT. 10-18 (Introd. Ch.) teferring to the scope of the work, etc. For a 
detailed exposition of the aims and objects of the SaduMi. Mr, , see under 
h'(icia7, f4,ff!~~8ocial leffi(tlaiio7t, in Gb. Kill,, 

W. ^U. No. B. 67 -P. ; Mijs. Or. Lib . ; rfpe pp.l«B-2a2. 
i:50. Ms. Ko. 18-6-6 -P, L , ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

131. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 149, for details. 
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Of, perhaps, greater interest and significance, however, 
, are two Kannada productions entitled 

The CMkIccuUva- „ , . , , , * .A, . tw 

Taja-Bimiapam and G h'l kkadev cbT aj and 
GUa-Gopdlam}^^ Both these works are 
later than the 0/^^^^’a^f6ra/rayfl- 
(c. 1682-1686), the Apratwna-Vira-Charitam (c. 1696- 
1700) 2 ,nd the Sachchudraclidra-Nirnay a (c. 1687-1690), 
since they freely borrow verses from the first tY'o sources 
and the long prose colophon in Sanskrit from the last- 
mentioned one^^^ Both begin with invocation to Vishnu 
(as Yadugiri-Narayana), and both are assignable to the 
period c. 1700-1704, which corresponds to the latest 
phase of SrI-Vaishnavism as the personal religion of 
Chikkadevaraja "Wodeyar. The Birmapam, however, is 
the earlier of the two and appears to have been written 
in or after 1700 when Chikkadevaraja was, according to 
the work itself, ruling Mysore in peace having 
subjugated his enemies (including the Kodagu and 
Maleyala chiefs) in all the eight directions {endesejja 
pagegaladangidudarmi). The GUa-Gopdlam is slightly 
later than the Bimiapam, since it contains poetical pieces 
and prose passages from the latter, though in a condensed 
form.^^® The colophon at the end of each of these works 

132. Pub. iu the KarnMalea-K&vi/a-KtiMnidhi Series, No, 15, Myson*, 1905: 
also P.I/. Mss. of this work— No, 32 of the M»y.s. Or. III?,., and No. 371 of 
the Gai. Kan. Mss. in the Mad. Or, Bih.', see also and compare Kur. 
Ka. Oha,., 11. i55, 457-459. 

183. Pub. in the Karmtaha-Kfivya-KalunidJii Se^ries, Mysore (No. and date 
of publication not specified on the title page) ; also Mss. — No. A. 4H ( P.) of 
i,he Mys. Or. Lib., and Nos. 37%’^5 (P.L.) ot tba Caf. Kan. Mss. in %Ur 
Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ma. Oha., II. 455, ‘159-451. 

134. Compare, for instance, vv. 3-4, 10 of the C. 13i., with .4. F,6'., i, 2.5, III, Ch, 
and I, 60; and verses on pin 1-2, 6, 11, 16, 20, 24-26, 29, 8:{, 37, 11, 63 
and 63 of the G/. C7(7., with verses in O, lY., IV-V, and A.r.f/., Mil: 
also compare pi-oso colophons on pp. .68-59 (of the G. iii.t and }>p. 

68-70 (of the G7. f 76.) with the colopliou on IT. 120-12:5 of the Hiu'Isrhii. Mr. 

135. See p. 4, para 2. 

136. Compare vv, 5, 1-2, 6, 8-9 (on pp. 1-2 of the C. JJi.) with vv, 32, i-2, 12, 
13-14 (on pp. 19, 41, 63 and 65 of the Gi. Gfi.i ; also compare, ftn* instance, 
pi-ose passa^njs on pp. 5, 42-43, 47, 49-60, 62-.65, 67-, 69, 60-(52, 66-66 (of the 
07. G<7.) with Biniiapas 19^30 (on pp. 41-67 of the, Si.), it ji., 
interesting to note the identity , of the aubject-hiatter treated of in these 
referenct's. 
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refers to it as a pr ahandha and to the author as 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar {Sri-C h i h adeva-7)va}i d rdj a 
mraohUaniapjm divya pi'ahandhaoigalol). At the same 
time these productions evidence, as usual, a free borrow- 
ing from, and are indicative of an acquaintance, with, the 
earlier writings of contemporaries, particularly those of 
his minister Tirumalarya. Nevertheless there are sufficient 
grounds on which we can assign their authorship to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. Firstly, the subject- 
matter of the texts is wholly permeated by the predilec- 
tions, experiences and views of Chikkadevaraja. Indeed 
his personality appears prominently throughout, and the 
reader is made to feel that he is being directly addressed 
by, and brought into intimate contact with, him. 
Secondly, the methodology of these works differs from 
that of the well-known contributions of Tirumalarya and 
his colleagues, in so far as the author here clearly 
states and develops his thesis with an individuality and 
zest all his own. Thirdly, in marked contrast with the 
works of Tirumalarya and other scholars, the prose 
and poetical style of these writings is perfervid, yet 
homely, eminently popular and quite intelligible. 
Fourthly and lastly, although there is no independent 
evidence that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was an author 
himself, there is enough data at hand to hold that he was 
a person of many-sided tastes and accomplishments and 
that the possibility of his having tried his hand at 
literary ventures, particularly during the peaceful years 
of the latter part of his reign, is not altogether ruled 
out.^®'^ 

ll:}7. Poi.’ dotails about the tastes and acoompliBhinents of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, vide Ch. XVI below. Of. Kar, Ka,. Cha, (11. 465, 4G0) which, 
while' ascribing both these works to Chikkadevaraja, refers to the 
possibility of Tinimalarya having written the Gi.Go. and passed it off 
ixi Chikkadeva’s name, on the ground that verses from Tirumalarya’s 
works (like the G. VI and A.V.C.) occiir largely in it. This position is 
untenable since it eschews oonaiderationB of personal element, style, 
methodology, etc., above referred to, boj-rowals apart, 
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The Chikhadrymrdja-IH7inaj)ctm, as noticed in the 
preceding cliapter, deals with the essence of the SrT- 
Vaishnava philosophy of Visistddvobitkm, in the form of 
thirty hnmble prose petitions {Binnapa) addressed by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to God Narayapa of Melbote, 
the tutelary deity of the Yadu T^c.e {tan tmwia kiila- 
devatey ap pa Yddavagiri-Ndrdyana^iadiddvaregalge 
hinnapam geyva nevadol)}^ The work commences with 
eulogistic passages in poetry and prose referring to or 
echoing Ghikkadevaraja’s exploits and achievements. 
Then the Eoyal author sets out his objective/'^” namely, 
popularisation of the fundamentals of all philosophical 
knowledge among his subjects in readable Kannada, in 
accordance with the well-known message of the Lord in 
the Bhagatiad-GUd, to enable them all to attain salvation. 
The first ten petitions deal with the nature and attributes 
of the Supreme Being as creator, preserver and destroyer 
{trimdha-hdranammi) , The next eight petitions are 
centred round the romance of creation {srsfi'-lmmia) , 
with special reference to the universe, the elements, 
heaven and hell ; and the last twelve expound the nature 
of salvation {moksha) and the means of attaining it. The 
work reads throughout as a , model piece of flowing 
Halagminada prose, each Binnapa beginning with a 
stanza in ihe kaiida metre by way of introduction. The 
GUa-Gopdlam is a poetical work in two parts, modelled 
on the GUa-Govinda of Jayadeva. It is devoted to an 
exposition of salvation for the masses in accordance with 
the teaching of the Bliaganad-Gltd, as ivS pointed out by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself.^^^ Each part contains 
a series of songs in seven sections (mptapadi). Kacb 
section of the first part contains seven groups of songs, 

138. P, 6. 

139. Pp. 4-5: Ellarumarmmte vaiinolain ^nclnudifjaUmh! ulihiUt 

tat'vartliavgalarn liangaUffolisi \ prajegatanibarum ihadol wgavuhhijHtr ; 
ivargeparagcLtiiiiLmam&cmipadiHavi'^ude'iidarayAv. 

140. P. 3, V. 10: Ilugarolva CHtada m-SladoiljS muhtigaUya mogadorindam. 
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all in tile tripadi metre ; each section of the second part 
also embodies the same number of groups of songs which 
are, however, in the panchapadi, tripadi and ekapadi 
metres, their number varying. The songs, on the whole, 
seem to be modelled and improved upon those of the 
earlier works ascribed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
namely, the CMhkadGvardya-Saptapadi and Tripadigala- 
T dtpary a. They are occasionally interspersed by prose 
passages (vachana) briefly explaining the point at issue 
in each section. Both the parts are intimately connected 
with the explanation of the doctrine of trust in God’s 
G-race.^'*^ The first part (pilrva-hhdga), in particular, 
depicts the boyhood and sports of Lord ^ri-Krishna by 
way of giving prominence to Chikkadevaraja’s holding 
communion with and realizing the divine attributes of the 
Supreme Being the second {uttara-bhdga) treats also 
of the doctrine of absolute surrender to Vishpu as the 
means of attaining salvation Delivered in a collo- 
quial diction, the songs in the GUa~Gopdlam have a 
fascination of their own; they are soiil-stirring and 
universal in their appeal and unfailing in the human 
interest attaching to them. 

The Ghikkadevardja-Bmnapa7iiB>nd the GUa-Gopalam 
tlius occupy an important place in the Srl-Vaishnava 
literature of the period as living expressions of that faith 
in its popular aspect.^^'^ Chikkadevaraja’s religion as 
propounded in the Bimiapam, in particular, is not merely 
the intellectual acceptance of a remote deity but a 
passionate insistence on the love and mercy of God. 
This prose-poem of his is not to be deemed a petty study 

141. P. .5: ilradmn hhagad^ol . . . namhvgeyemha taehipayamam nirv- 
pimvar, 

142. IbitL 

14,3. P. 41 : MoJcshamam s&dMpudarke ttpaymnada prnpaiti-svarfqmmam 
niriljnHuvar, 

144. For summaries of relevant extracts from these works, vide under 
Iteligiov in Ck. XIII. 
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or 11. wimple exposition of mere theological opinion; it is 
the portrait of as variously gifted and fascinating a man 
as ever lived. Variously gifted, we say advisedly, because 
the legend of his having been a religious persecutor has well 
nigh buried the lyric poet, the great soldier, the thinking 
philosopher, the subtle politician, the brilliant diplomat 
and the humane ruler. This work enables us to see the 
whole man as he was. His portrait of himself, as 
sketched here, may cause controversy ; but he has helped 
to kill the traditional portrait perpetuated through the 
centuries. IBas, Appeal — such a self-revealing, humble 
name — is one of great charm and humanity and is, even 
in the religious literature of India, of quite unusual 
design. There is not another work which gives, in such 
brief compass, so attractive a presentation of the true 
inwardness of the Vaishuavite doctrine of Grace. It is 
one of the most successful attempts ever made to link up 
mystical Vaishiiavite theology with the great doctrine of 
Prapatti. Only a devout, passionate and earnest 
Vaishnava, imbued with the truest spirit of the doctrine 
of. Grace, could have written it. And when that is 
acknowledged, we acknowledge the fine spiritual at- 
mosphere in which he lived, moved and had his 
being. 

Another Sii- Vaishnava scholar at the court of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar was Eimfiyauam- 
Tirumalsrya (or Tirumaiachurya) of 
Kaundinya-gotra. He washy profession, 
we note,^‘‘® a reader of the Eanidyana and the? Mahd- 
bharata, skilled in composing poems in Kannada, Toiugu 

145. III(l) Sr. Gd (1722), 11. 727-728, 10-731, ami Sr. 100 t]72-l), 11. 

91,198-200: 

Bamdyanani~TiTU7nalaryam KuundiTiynm Vtmhnumim lutvim li ; 
flri BdTndyana-Blidmia-pdraynna-vihitfXrvrttind-kriiiia j 
Kavina Tint-tnaleydcMrySna . . . |1; 
Karfidtu'ndhra-suHaimkrtcu-kcvvitd-yandharmJtSHfitt yah kitJitkih j 
T&tuulmn Bdmaynjj^a-TtrumaleyaoMrya-sfirina . . , li , 
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and Ba^nskrit languages, and proficient in music. With 
the assent of Chikkadevaraja, he com- 
posed the Bevanagam cop 2 :)er-plate 
in Sanskrit and Kannada. The 
subject-matter of this grant, as referred to in the preceding 
chapter, relates to the year 1674, but the grant itself 
appears to have been actually composed at a considerably 
later date, since there are clear references^^'^ in it to the 
events of 1682 and since it records^^® also an additional 
share {m'itti) granted subsequent to 1674, The earliest 
record -echoing the events of 1682 is the Bering apaiam 
Temple copper-plate charter dated in 1686 ; the next one 
is the long introductory chapter in the Saohchudrdchdra- 
Nimaya (c. 1687-1690), narrating the pedigree and 
exploits of Ghikkadevaraja W'odeyar. The Devanagara 
Plate seems obviously to be subsequent to the former 
and almost contemporaneous with the latter, since' it 
contains verses^^® found in either of these latter sources. 
Hence it must be taken to have been composed between 
c. 1686-1690. 

On the ground of similarity of style and language, the 
Bering apatam Temple copper-plate 

other w or Jc8. charter and the introductory chapter to 

the SachcJhiidrdchdra-Nirnaya (setting 
out the pedigree, etc., of Ghikkadevaraja, together with 
the long prose colophon at the end of the treatise) , referred 

TM71did, Mys. JDisL Supyl. Vol., My. 115— see 11, 160-151: 

Likhyaie iodanujneya \ 

BUmSyaifatn-TiruinctJarya vidtisha tamra^$asa?iam\\ 

Of. Kar, Ka, Cha. (Ill, 14-16) which places Eamayauam-Tirumalarya in 
1722, solely on the authority of E.O., III (1) Sr. 64 and 100, though in the 
M.A.B. (1912, pp. 66-57, para 127), referi'ing to the Devanagara Plate, the 
name of the poet [i.e., Eamayapam-Tirumalarya) as its composer has 
already been noticed by the learned author of the Kavi-Gliarite. That 
Ramaya^am-Tirumalarya was a contemporary of Ghikkadevaraja and 
that he lived through the reigns of the first two of the latter’s successors, 
are now borne out from a study of all the records composed by him. See 
also f.n. 160 infra, 

147. 11. 86-96; see also Oh. XI, f.n. 99 and 106, for details. 

148, Ibid, U, 469-476, 149. Vide references cited in f.n. 127 supra. 

29 
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to above, have to' be assigned to Bamlyanani-Tim- 
malarya, although his name is not specifically mentioned 
in both of these works. ; These documents are drawn up 
in the approved havya style in Sanskrit. Indeed so 
melodious are the poetical passages of Eamayanam-Tiru- 
malarya that Singararya quotes from them in the 
Mitranmda-Gomndam}^ 

Among the poetesses of Ohikkadevaraja’s court working 
directly under the Srl-Vaishnava 
influence, were Honnamma, and 
Sringaramma. 

Honnamma wrote the Hadihadeya-Bharmam^^^ a 
The Hadihadeya. Kannada poetical work in 9 chapters 
Dharmam, o. 1678- {sandhi) dealing with the duties of a 
faithful housewife. The poetess -was, 
as noted in the preceding chapter, the bearer of 
Ohikkadevaraja’s pouch {sanchi). She appears to have 
belonged to the fourth order of the Hindu society and 
was attached to the household of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar since her teens (padadilligadolu haleda 
hdlaJci)}^^ She was, as she refers to herself, an 
ordinary unlettered lady who wrote under the influence 
and favour of her religious preceptor Alasingararya. 
Indeed Alasingararya, we are told,^® had once brought 

160. I, 9 (p. 3) ; see also f.n, 118 S2ijpra. For details about the 18th century 
compositions of RiTmayanam-Tirumalarya, Ch. XVIII in Vol. II of 
this work. 

151. Pub. in the Karnafctka-Kavyci-Manjari Series, Eo. 4, Mysore, 1893; 
also P.Ii. Mss. of the work — Nos, 644-645 of the Oat. Kan. Mss. in the 
Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar, Ka. Gha., II. 605-506, 

162. See I, 20-34, also 9-10, where she speaks of her.self as a humble, yet 
highly favoured, chambei’maid serving under Ghikkacl(ivara]'a. 

158. I, 34. 

164. I, 22, 38, IX, 53, 56-66: Uleuididu na vodadarive •, palavoduffaliiide 
imlavu hijjegaUndejmlabage vatugalinde belevadedirpenendeiiisuvalaJIa ; 
Aladmjararyanudddma krpa vaibltavalce ; negalidn mnimeyindagi 
maMkrti 'jp&lidenn \ 0, vupodeSaviUararyarv ta-naga eidhiulolu 'pelidemi. 
155. I, 12-19 (pp. 3-4), 20-39; see also under Position of women in Ch. XIII, 
Compare the account of the poetess and her work in the Editorial 
Introduction (pp. l-2)'to it and in the Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 505), which refer 
to the possibility of Honnamma (the poetess) having heen a native of 
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lier literary" and poetical talents to the notice of 
Chikkadevaraja, who desired his principal consort, 
Devamma of Yelandnr, to have a poem composed by her 
(Honnamma) . And Honnamma, thus eneonraged, wrote 
the work. The Iladibadeya-Dliamia?^ is an undated 
poem. Internal evidence, however, goes to show that it 
was written at a time when Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power after his series of 
conquests in all the eight directions {astadigvijaya 
lakshmiyaru) during the early part of his reign, and 
when Alasingararya, father of Tirumalaiya, had risen to 
eminence in the social life of the period as a leading Sri- 
"Vaishpava philosophical scholar.^®’^ In particular, the 
titles {nomely, k^nmad-Vedamdt'ga-PraUsthd^pandchdfya, 
Ubhaya-VMmitdchdrya) by which Alasingararya is 
addressed in the Hadibadeya-Dharmmi are found 
repeated verbatim in two lithic records of 1678 referring 
to him.^’'^®^ The Hadibadeya-Dharmam was thus a 
product of the period c. 1678-1680. The introductory 
chapter {pUhihd sandhi) indicates the scope and subject- 
matter of the poem. It begins with invocations to God 
Paschimarangadhama and Goddess Eanganayaki of 
Seringapatam as well as God Narayana of Yadugiri 
(Melkute) . Then follows a reference to the ancestry of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and a brief notice of his rule 

Yelandur on the assumption that she was favoured by queen 
Bevamma (of ye]andur). There, is, however, no independent evidence in 
the work itself as to the ance.stry, nativity, etc., of the poetess, 
ise. I, 4 (p. 2). 157. IX, 61-63; see also under Social life in Ch. XIII. 

168. Compare Ha&i. Dhar., 1, 12 (p. 3) and IX, 51, with jB.O., Ill (1) Sr. 94 and 
IV (2) Kr. 45 of 1678 (cited also in Ch. XIII, in. 110). The similarity in 
I’cspect of the titles occurring in all these sources is significant. Also 
compare Kar. Ka. Gha. (II. 605) which identifies Alasingararya, 
mentioned in the text of the Dhar., with Singararya, younger 

brother of Tirumalarya and author of Mitra. Go., a suggestion which is 
not warranted by evidence, Ajasingararya was prominent in Mysore 
during the early part of Ohikkadevaraja’s reign also (up to 1686), and 
Singararya, his son, during the latter part of it (from about 1698 onwards) 
—vide section on Social life in Oh- XIII ; also works of Singararya, 
above noticed. . 
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and court and the’ circumstances' under which the work 
came to he written. ' The poem, in the words of the 
poetess, is an embodiment of the essence of the philosophy 
of virtuous womanhood, an elixir of life, the quintessence 
of sublime truth and the secret of dharma}^ being- 
intended for study and practical observance by all good 
housewives.^®® The theme of the poem is adapted, and 
aptly illustrated by references, from the Bdindyana, 
Mahdhhdrata {including th.eBhagavad-GUd) , Bhdgmata^ 
Vuhmi-Biirdna the canonical texts of Mann and 
othei’ law-givers, with which the poetess shows her 
acquaintance.^®^ The next eight chapters are centred 
round the subject-matter of the work proper. Each of 
these chapters begins with invocations to Vishnu and 
Eabshmi in their various manifestations. The second 
and third chapters deal, respectively, with the devotion 
of a good housewife to her husband and the nature of 
her services to him. The fourth chapter treats of her 
behaviourism towards her parents-in-law and other 
members in the family, and of faithful seiwice to her 
husband. The fifth deals with the treatment to be 
accorded to her by her parents, brothers and sisters, 
parents-in-law and other relations ; and touches on the 
responsibilities of parents in bringing up their daughters 
and bestowing them in marriage on right types of 
husbands. Chapter six is an exposition of the ethics of 
honourable wedlock, with reference to the happy 
companionship and co-operation of the married couple 
through life. Chapter seven depicts the state of 
renunciation and passionate longings of a virtuous lady 
separated from her husband during his long absence 
from his place. The next chapter deals with the daily 

J59. I, 39, 49, IX, 54 : Sail, dharma . . . idu pdtmraiijn-clJrarma-tcifvada 
sara-vide-sanjlvana-mantra, idu' param&rtha hitupadSAatlu tirulu,-, 
dJiarma-rahoLsya. 

160. 1, 50: SaHyarOdmmdWj'olvendirtdharinada. hadawmtacJmrknvuAu. 

161. I, 40, II, 29-60, III, 46-49, IX, 6, 14-16, 26-44, 
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routine of a devoted wife in her household. The last 
chapter is an earnest plea for single-minded devotion to 
and worship of Yishnu on. the part of faithful housewives, 
at the end of their meritorious careers, as means of 
attaining salvation in accordance with the doctrines of 
^i-Vaishnavism.^*^^ The poem concludes with an 
expression of the indebtedness of the poetess to her 
preceptor Alasingararya and an eulogy of Ohikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar’s rule in Mysore. 

The Hadibadeya-Dhanrimn is in the main written in 
the smir/atya metre. The close of each chapter, however, 
is indicated by a verse in the kcmda metre {sanchiya. 
Honnanmia nusirda habhadolu . . . sandhi). The 

work is a typical piece of Halagannada poetry, its diction 
being grammatically pure, homely, easy-flowing, free from 
ornamentation and intelligible to a degree.^^^® Through- 
out, the poem is expressive of the humility, earnestness 
and sincerity of convictions of an unsophisticated mind 
yearning for the maintenance unimpaired of the ancient 
ideals of Hindu womanhood, and for the preservation 
and promotion of domestic peace and felicity. Although, 
perhaps, Plonnamma may be said to depict an idealistic 
picture of things, she maintains an intimate connection 
with the realities of contemporary life, in so far as she 
wrote under the Sri-Vaishnava influence of the times. 
Indeed she does appear prominently as a moralist work- 
ing against a religious and philosophical background, and 
her poem is but an index of the popularity of §ri-Yaish- 
navism in the court of Mysore about 1680. As an 
exceedingly interesting though a plain lettered ode, as 
an everlasting code of social ethics relating to the duties 


J63. Seu IX, .1-3, 10-13, 4.6-48, referriugto the niei'its, etc., otjiiana, uairuffjjft, 
iMri-blwlcti, k&myiffkoirma, nitya-naimitta'.karmay va h any a~i ra y a , 
panchn-scwtsktlra, miil arthupanchaka-’tatvn an meens of salvation 
■: (muMi). ' , 

16', I, Sec I, 38; Elktniinanva’ikteilmdtuyuliitde solUsuvenu, where Hoa- 
namma heiself refers to th.Q siinpUoity of her, style, 
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and responsibilities of women as good honsewives,^*’^ 
the Radihadeya-Dharmam occupies a unique place in 
the Kannada literature of Ghikkadeyaraja’s reign. 

Sringaramma wrote the (c. 1685). 

She belonged to a Sri-Vaishnava 
Brahmanical family, being a daughter 
of Ghintamani-Desikendra and disciple 
of Srinivasa-Desika.^^ She was, as already referred 
a young poetess favoured by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
The Fadmim-Kalydna is a Kannada poem, also in the 


sdngatya metre, describing the marriage between God 
Srinivasa of Tirupati and Padmini.^®® 

By far the most important contributor to Vira-6aiva 


(b) V?-ra-S a iv a 
Hi er ature. 

Sha^aksharadeva 
and. his worAs. 


literature during the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar was Shadakshara- 
deva (Shadaksharaiya), particulars of 
whose ancestry, etc., we have else- 
where noticed.^® Shadaksharadeva, 


we iearn,^™ had attained celebrity, and been honoured 


by the cultured classes, as an expert in the art of 
composing poems in the Sanskrit andKanna^a languages. 
HiS- writings generally belong to the period c. 1665-1700, 
although, curiously enough, there is nowhere any 
reference therein to his actual position as one of the 


eduncillors of Ghikkadevaraja’s .cabinet. Among the 
extant works, in Halagannada, of Shadakshari are the 


164. IX, 64: Dharmada nenahtk mar&yadante krtiydgi ninnisi nelegoJisi- 
denu. 

165. See Xfir. Xtt. C/Mi., II. 516.517. Ibid. 

167. Ante, Ch. Xlll—see under Fosition of women-, also Kur. Ku. Oha., 

l.c, 

168. Xrt/r. Xa. 07ia., IL 517. 

169. Vide under Ginmcil of Mmisiers, in Oh. XII. 

170. See colophons to Shadaksharadeva’s works (i.e., BhaMddhikya-liatna- 
vali, Bdjaiehhara-Vil&sa, Vrahahhendra-Vijaya and SaharaMnkara- 
Vildsa) : Samskria KanL&iakn bliashamaya 'sarnsa-yrabandlm-nmnuna- 
oJidturt-dhuritict, ; saramjana-rndnitohhayakaviia-viSdrada ; uhhaya- 
kaviid-'vicliaksliana: See also XeSj. Kath., XII. 474, where Devachandra 
speaks of Shadakshari as having been a distinguished poet of his age 
{ShadaksJiariyukmiiekharct-neiiiaidmn)* 
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Bdja^ekhara- Vildsa,^'^ yrshabhmdra- F ij a y a an d 
Saharasankara-^ Vildsay^ all written in the chamj)u style. 
The earliest of these is the Bajadekliara-Vildsa, a 
prct6a.'/?/t?/ii,n completed on January 30, 1655.^'^'^ It deals, 
in 14 chapters, with the story of how jirince Eajasekhara, 
son of Satyendra- Ohola, received capital punishment at 
the hands of his father for having caused the death of a 
child during his recreations in the streets of his capital 
I city, and how he ultimately obtained salvation at the 

I hands of Siva, It is based on the original Tamil work of 

Tirugnana-Sambandar (Pillai-Nainar), first written in 
the form of an epic poem in Kannada by Gubbi-Malla- 
narya (o. 1513) in his BhdvacMntdrat7iay^ A manu- 
script copy of the BdjaieJchara-Vildsa appears to have 
been actually completed on July 9, IQIS {Praniddloha?, 
t^rdvaya m. It was probably this copy which is 

said^’^'*' to have been presented by Shadaksharadeva at the 
court of Ghikkadevaraja. The Vrshabhmdra-'Vijaya, 
also called Basavardja-Vijaya, was brought to comple- 
tion on January 28, 1677d'^® It is a makd-piirdna in 42 
chapters, dealing with the life of Basava, founder of 
Vira-f^aivism. Prom a manuscript of this work it would 
seem that a copy of it was made by one G-anJam 
Yatirajaiyaby December 23, 1700.™ ThQ&ahara^ankara- 

171. Ma. No. K. 67 — P.If. ; Mys. Or. Lib. \ also publislied woi'k iji the Myb. 
Or. Lib. ; see also atid compai’e Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 142-446. 

172. Ms. No. K. 406 — P.L . ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibidf 44.2, 
446-447. 

176. Mss. Nos. 67 and S57—P..L. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 
442,448-449. 

m. XIV, 104: Jayabdadu, Maya 4uddha . . . tritlyeyalli . . . i krti 

pariijilrnam&ytu. 

176. iOir. Aa. CVm., IL 446. 

1,76. Ms. No. K. 67 (referred to in f.u. 171 swpra), II. 116, V. 186. 

177. See Btij. Hath. fXlI, 482, XI. 393), where Devaclmndra speaks of 
Shadakshari as having been well acquainted with Lllavati and other narra- 
tive poems {ttostuha Mvya), and refers to his (Sha^akshari’s) presenta- 
tion of a copy of the B&jwSBkhara-Vildsa to Ghikkadevaraja and to bis 
being honoured with grants of maths, rent-free lands, etc., on the latter’s 
appreciation of it, 

178. ff. 163, V. 91: Nal&bda Maghamasada sita-paTcsha panchami. 

179. Ms. No. K. 406 (referred to in f.u. fl. 154 (ending). 
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(c. 1690-1700), is also ajpr«6a.?iii^«. in 5 chapters, 
dealing with the well-known sportive fight of 6iva 
{in the guise of a huntsman) with Arjuna. Shadak- 
sharadeva . is further credited^®^ with having written 
in . Sanskrit the Kavikama-Basdyana, Bhaktddhikya- 
Eatndvali and ^ivadhikya-Batnavali. Only the first 
two of these works (c. 1680-1690) have, however, come 
down to us,^®^ and they are contributions to the devotional 
literature on "Vlra-Saivism. The Bhaktddhikya-liatnd- 
vali, in particular, has also a gloss (tippani) entitled 
Bhaktdnanda-Ddyini, written by one Guru-Siddha- 
Yati/®® 

Shadakshari usually begins his works after invoking 
6iva and the deities of the Saiva pantheon (i.e., Ganesa, 
Shanmukha, Nandi, etc.), and after referring to his 
preceptor (ChikkavTra-Desika) and the early Vlra-^aiva 
poets Basava, Channabasava, Prabhudeva, Mallana, 
Harisvara, Eaghavanka, Somanatha, Nijagupa-^ivayogi 
and others). He invariably speaks of the excellence of 
his writings as stressing new modes of literary expression 
{navlna . . . ukti ; nava-kdvya ; niitana ; posa rUi 

. . .; nainnamdlankrti) His diction is majestic, 

flowing and melodious, though his descriptions are in 
an ornate style. Altogether Shadaksharadeva’s contribu- 
tions are an index of the potency of Vira-Baiva tradition 
in Mysore during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

180. From the order of precedence ineritioiied in a F. L. Mh, (No. 67, £f. 29-80) 
otihe S(iharaiankarar'Vil&sa,ii'f/(m].& appear that the latter work was 
written subseqxtently to the BajaSRhliora-Vilasa, VrsliahhPn(Jra-Vija.ijn 
and Kavikarna-Iiasdyana, Hence we are inclined to place it withiii the 
latest chronological limits, i.e., c. 1690-1700. See also and oompavti Kar, 
Ka. Gha., II. 448. 

18L See Vretace to Fhakt&dhikifd-Batnavali. 

182. Ms. No. A. 61— P. ; Mys. Or. Irib., and B, 920 (Pub.) in the Mya. Or. 
Lib. In view of what has been stated in f.u. 180 .niijjra, wo have to 
assign these works to c. 1680-1690. 

183. See p. 66 (colophon) of B. 920 cited above. 

181. rifle Mss. cited in f.n. 171-173 .see also Kar. Kn. (')ui. (II. 144. 

446, 448), quoting texts froni the originals. 
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Among the J aina authors of the period, Chidananda 
and Chikkanna-Pandita claim our 
(c) ^fwinaliUratiire, . attention, 

Chidananda was, we note,^®®a poet, on whom the pontifical 
office at the Jain mapi of ^ravana- 
Ciudananda. Belagola had been bestowed by his pre- 

decessor Charukhti-Pandita-Yogmdra 
who had left the place to Somavarpet owing to certain 
serious local differences. At the time of Chidananda’s 
succession to the pontificate after the death of Charnkirti, 
the same state of affairs, we are told,^®® continued at Sravana- 
Belagola, in consequence of which he had to go about on 
a tour through various parts of the country {nand 
nddugalolti sancJiarisi) . Ultimately, however, he was 
established in the pontificate with the assurance of safety 
iabkaga) promised by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

As a mark of gratitude to Chikkadevaraja, it w'ould 
appear, Chidananda wrote the Mwi- 
poetical work in 
Kannada dealing with the rise and 
fortunes of the line of Jain sages at ^ravapa-Belagola, 
from the time of Vardhamana down to Charukirti- 
Pairdita-Yogindra of the Dahshindchdrya-Fitha, The 
peom, as it has come down, is in 5 chapters 
and is incomplete. The first chapter begins with 
invocation to Jina iVUardga) and contains verses of 
eulogy directly addressed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
and pointing to the excellence of his government tested 
W'ith reference to the principles of the ancient science of 
politics, namely, the three-fold elements of power 
{li t a d h a-p rahli u-mm^tra-iaJcti) and the seven-fold 
elements of BOYeveigJity isapt&nga, -Le,^ fivd?fii-mantri~ 
mltra-kUa-dUaHhirga--hala~ldkshanam). In the second 

ItVi. Af MW I i, 89'92. lSf». 93-101. 

187. Ms. No. A. 198— P. ; Mys, Or, hih . ; aee also and compiire Ear, Ea, Cha., 
II. 608-610. 
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cliapter, the poet sketches the pedigree of Chikkadeva 
by way of tracing the existence of friendly relations 
between the Mysore Eoyal House and the pontificate of 
Charuklrti, especially since the time of Charnaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1637). The subject-matter of the 
work commences from the third chapter. 

The MunivamSabhytidm/a has to be placed towards 
the close of the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, since 
it presents a picture of him as a king ruling Mysore in 
peace after overawing the chiefs of Kongu, Eodagu and 
Maleyala countries (c, 1700),^®® and since it is conspicuous 
by the absence of any reference to Visalakslia-Pandita 
(1673-1686). It is written in the colloquial sdngatya 
metre, and is invaluable as affording us some insight into 
the character of Chikkadevaraja as ruler of Mysore with 
toleration as an article of his political faith. 

Ohikkanpa-Pandita was a Jaina Brahman of Kasyapa- 

Chikkanua- gotra, SOU of a scholar by name 

Doddarya.^®° He compiled the Vaidya- 

The Vaiciya- Nighantu-Sdrd,^^ a work on Pharma- 
mghaniu- Sara, nos. cology in Sanskrit, It was, as he tells 
us,-^^^ prepared in 1703 (s. 1625) at the desire of 
physicians and experts (in various idstras) of the court 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The work begins with 
invocations to the five great Jaina preceptors {pmichagurii) , 
to Jina and Sarasvati and to the earlier Jaina poets like 
Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Aditya and Simhasena. 
It is in 14 chapters and deals with the preparation of 
drugs from ingredients of various classes {vary a), such as 
grains, roots, plants, herbs, flowers, fruits, sandal, sugar- 
oane and metals. The treatise was, as the compiler 
says, intended for practical application, to ensure the 
happiness of all living beings. 

188. F-irZeCh. XI, f. 11.183, for details. 

189. Vaidija-Nighaniu-Sara, 8. , : 

190. Ms. No. 3830-(P.i. ; Mys, Or, Lib. 191. tf. 1-2, vv. 5-7, 9, 
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(d) Miscellaneous 
works. 


Among the miscellaneous works assignable to the reign 
of Chikkadevaraia Wodeyar, the Sarajd- 
Hanuviendra-YaM - Vildsa}^ (c. 17 00) 
is a Kannada clianvpu in 5 cantos, 
dealing with the history of Saraja-Hanumappa Nay aka, 
son of Sitarama, chief of Tarikere-Santebennur and a 
contemporary of Ghikkadevaraja. The author of the 
work is Krishna-Sarma, a Brahman of Bharadvaja-gotra 
and Yajussakha, grandson of Appaji and son of Patte- 
Timmarya by Tirumalamba. Skilled in poetical compo- 
sition, he was, as he tells us, a devotee at the feet of 
Goddess Minakshi of Madura, and was the head of the 
guard establishment at the Palace of the king of Mysore, 
i.e., Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar {Mahisum-rdd-geha-dvdrdr 
dhyaJesha) . The GJiikkadevardja-Dliaranv'amafidbhyu- 
dayali^^^ (c. 1700), an anonymous epic poem {mahd-Tcdvya) 
in 6 cantos in Sanskrit, deals with the rise and fortunes 
of the Mysore Eoyal House up to Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Lastly, the Ghihhad&va-Kempad&vmnmanavara- melana- 
hd^ugalu^^^ is a collection of Kannada songs in the 
sdngatya metre, in honorir of Ghikkadevaraja and his 
principal consort Devamma, composed in or about 1703 
iSvahhami), The compiler does not mention his name 
but he seems to have been the son of one Narasaiya, a 
treasury official under Ghikkadevaraja {Bokhasada- 
Narascirmbhu-putrandgi), Another Kannada work, of 
unique popularity, though not written under the direct 
patronage of Chikkadeva, is the Jammii-BJidrata (c. 1700) 
— dealing with the Asvamedhika-Parva of the Maha- 
bharata in 34 cantos {sandhi) in the vdrdhihashatjfadi 
metre- — by Lakshmisa of Devapura or Devanur (in 
the present Kadur district), son of Annamanka of 


192. Ms. No. B. 53— P. ; Mys. Or, Lib , ; see also and compare Kar. Ka, Cha,, 
II. 528-629. 

193. Mss. Nos. 21 (P.L., iu Grantha characters) and B. 12. (P.) in the 
Maharaja's Sanskrit College Librcurij., Mysore. 

194. Ms. No. 18*6'6— P.n. ; 0#% 2/it* J see ff. ISOUSl. 
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The nature of the 
Vaishiiavite Revival. 


Bhiradvaja-gotra and a devotee of the local deity 
Lakslimiramana (D&oapurar-ivilaya Lahshmirmnana) , 
whom he invokesd®® 

Here we take leave of the authors of the period of 
Ohikkadevaraja’s reign and their contri- 
butions. The period was one of con- 
siderable activity. Despite the political 
troubles and the wars which resulted from them, the peace 
and order Chikkadeva evolved throughout his kingdom 
helped towards a Vaishnavite Eevival, which may be said 
to have reached its culminating point in his reign. He 
was, perhaps, the first leader of the Vaishpavite Ee- 
naissance, which had its remote origin in the reigns of the 
Vijayanagar Emperors of the third and fourth dynasties. 
This Eenaissance gave to the masses and the intellectuals 
alike a philosophy of life, a philosophy that linked life to 
spirituality as its sure sheet-anchor. The poetry of the 
period doe.s not pretend to be a substitute for religion; this 
view is plainly discarded. Vaishnavite philosophy made 
poetry the handmaid of religion. But religion does not 
overshadow the living faith of man in his higher destiny, 
though it furnishes the poet his subject-matter. It is 
here that we see the highest blessing that Vaishpavism 
bestowed in its new setting. This, however, does not 
mean that all poetry became devotional ; it is not so, as 


195. Considerable controversy has, of late, centi*ed round the nativity, date, 
etc., of Lakshmiila, the author of this classic (Pub.). Devapura,” 
“ Surapiu’a ” or “ Girvanapm'a,” occurring in the text, has been 
identified by some -with Surapura in the present Hyderabad State, while 
the work itself is attempted to be placed in the 16th century. The 
trend of all the available evidence, however, is in favour of the identity 
of the jdace with Devanur in the present Kaffir district and of the poet 
being a SrI-Vaishnava Brahman. Both on the ground of style and from 
references to LakshmiSa in Kannada works of the .I8th century (set; 
Kwr, Ka. Oha., HI. 16, 67), the poem Im^Ht be held to have been 
composed about, or slightly subsequent to, 1700 when the harassing wars 
between Mysore and Ikkeri had come to a olo,se and Ddvam'ir, situated 
on, the borders of both the kingdoms, had begun to enji.iy tbt\ hh>s8ing,s 
• -of peace, .As to its popularity, it ought to suflice if it is said that there 
is hardly a Kannada knowing man who has not read it or heard it read 
(see Mya. Gax., II. iv. 2466), 
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we have seen above. The Vaishnavism of this period 
helped to bring back poetry and even what went by the 
name of philosophy to a sense of stability, of realism, of 
belief in a fixed order of things which makes life wmrth 
living and work worth undertaking. That is what 
animates and informs poetry of this period. With the 
Renaissance, the old order of scepticism, of unbelief, of 
idealism that is not rooted in the earth, is dissipated and 
we get in its place a poetry that expresses the absence 
of unbelief and implants a sense of deep spirituality, a 
spirituality that knows no bounds, which treats all alike, 
which sweeps in all humanity under its wings, and which 
has behind it a philosophy which avowedly takes the 
whole of experience into consideration and thus opens a 
vista for the man of action as much for the man of 
inaction in the true spirit of the Bhagavad-Oita}^ 


196. BeoBItag. Cfi., VI-, 3, which may be thus rendered ; “ For a Sago who 
■ is seeking Yoga, action is called the means ; for the same Sage when he 
is enthroned in Yoga, inaction is the means,” 
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ChikkadEvaeaja Wodeyar, 1673-1704 — ■{contd) 

Ghikkadevaraja’s measures of war finance — Contemporary 
evidence of the Jesuit Fathers — -Their account — Its bear- 
, ings — Examination of same — Its limitations— Narratives 
of Wilks and Devachandra (19th century) — Wilks’s account — 
Devachandra’s version — Narratives of Wilks and Peva- 
ohandra compared — Their basic assumptions and limita- 
tions — ^Wilks, Devachandra and the Jesuit Fathers, compared 
and contrasted — Pinal evaluation. 

W E have reached a stage in the narration of the story 
of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, where we may con- 
GMidiadevaraja's Yeniently pause a little to consider an 
measures of war episode in it, to which brief reference 
has been made in an earlier chapter.^ 
This episode relates to the mode in which he is said to 
have raised money for carrying on his warfare. There are 
three definite reasons why we should consider this episode 
at some length. First, because it looms large in his life- 
history ; secondly, it furnishes the key to his financial 
and administrative measures and the political motives 
underlying them ; and thirdly and finally, it is necessai'y 
to evaluate the actual truth underlying it, as much in 
the interests of historical research as of the practical 
value attaching to it in the career of a great ruler. 

There has come down to our times an account of what 
Gontomporary Cliikkadeva did in order to meet the 
ovideuce of the Jesuit emergency created by war. This 
Fathers. account IS Contained in the letters of the 

Jesuit Fathers of the time, and it is best to set down 

J, Ante Ch. XI : see text of f.n, 1X$-U8. ' 
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here what they sent home as the inlormati on gathered by 
them. Writing of what occurred between 1684-1686, 
they stated 

“ Attacked in the heart of his kingdom by the armies 
of Sambogi [Sambhaji] , the king of 
Their account. Mysore, to provide for the expenses of 
the war, resorted, in the eastern pro- 
vinces of his dominions, to^ exactions and cruelties so 
revolting that his subjects rose in a body against him and 
all his ministers. Stimulated by the losses which weakened 
him on all sides, driven by the impulse of the present 
sufferings without any thought of what was to happen, 
destitute, moreover, of sentiments of patriotism and 
national grandeur, like all enslaved people, they chose as 
their generals two Brahmans, chiefs of the sects of 
Vishpu and ^iva, and formed two large armies. The one 
composed of seventy thousand men marched straight 
against the fortress of Mysore and besieged the king who 
shut himself up there ; the second composed of thirty 
thousand men burst on the province of Satyamangalam 
and the adjoining countries. . . . After discharging 

their first fury on the officers of the king and many 
magistrates, the two generals took advantage of the 
occasion to vent their hatred against our neophytes and 
destroy Christianity.” “The king of Mysore,” it is 
further stated,^ “ incensed at their (his subjects’) 
insolence, sent an army against them to carry fire and 
sword everywhere, and toss the rebels on the point of 
the sword, without distinction of age or sex. These 
cruel orders were executed. The pagodas of Vishnu and 
8iva were destroyed, and their large revenues confiscated- 
to the royal treasury. Those idolaters who escaped the 
carnage fled to the mountains and forests, where they 
led a miserable life,” 


Q. Sfte in Ndyaku of Madura, p. 292 : Louis de Mello to Noyelle, 1686. 

3, Ibid, p. 194, q^Loting LaMission Bu Mcidure (iii. 880-381). 
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Though the above letters of the Jesuit Fathers seem 
partly to exaggerate and partly to 
Its bearings. liiis-state what had actually occurred in 

Chikkadevaraja’s own kingdom, there is 
need to hark back a little and examine the conditions 
that prevailed in it during the period the war for 
supremacy was going on in the distant south (1680-1686). 
Chikkadeva’s war, ostensibly in favour of the Nayak of 
Madura, was really, as we have seen, ^ for the assertion of 
his own , right of overlordship over the entire south as 
the most powerful surviving Viceroy of the old Karnataka 
province of the Vijayanagar Empire, Since the death of 
^ivaji there was evidently a stronger sentiment in his 
favour in the south, while bis own martial prowess helped 
to substantiate, even better, his claim to the title. The 
wars waged by Ohikkadeva should have entailed great 
expenditure, and the expenditure had to be met. The 
flow of men and money into Madura could not evidently 
be kept up in an uninterrupted fashion, especially as he 
had to provide for the defence of his home-lands attacked 
by Sambhaji. One result of this was that the dependents 
of the Madura Nayak, who had joined him or acknow- 
ledged his overlordship, either began to desert him or 
went over to others who claimed to occupy the broken -up 
kingdom of Madura. In these circumstances, Chikka- 
deva appears to have made a supreme effort to find fresh 
resources for carrying the war to a successful issue. The 
exact measures he took and the actual persons whom he 
selected for giving effect to those measures are lost to us, 
perhaps, for ever, for, beyond the Jesuit letters above 
quoted from, we have only the accounts of Wilks, the 
historian, and of Devachandra,' the Jain author, both of 
whom wrote from the traditionary tales current in their 
own period (19th century). Thus we have three versions 
to compare and contrast in this connection. — the Jesuit 

4* Ante, Ch, XI ; see Tinder Mysore and. the South, 1680-1080, 
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version, the story as narrated by Wilks and the tradition 
as developed by Devachandra. It will be seen from the 
sequel that while the version of the Jesuit Fathers is not 
possible of belief because of its palpable improbabilities 
and the patently confused character of the news which it 
embodies, the stories given currency to by Wilks and 
Devachandra are to a large extent echoes of excesses 
committed neither by Chikkadeva nor by his agents but 
ascribed to them by tradition which fastens itself to 
“ some prominent person whose memory is fading ; who 
has been dead, that is to say, for about a hundred years 
or less, if the real facts have never been widely known.”® 
But, before we pursue further this aspect of the matter, 
we may examine here the three versions we have referred 
to above. 

First, as to the version of the Jesuit Fathers so 
graphically set out in their letters. 

° There is, it must be stated at once, no 
evidence so far on the Mysore side, 
confirmatory of what we find in them. No doubt the 
statements made are of a contemporary character, but 
news travelled slowly in those days and much of it was 
gossip or truth, largely, if not wholly, diluted by hear- 
say. Such “ testimony,” even though contemporary, has 
to be received with great caution, especially when there 
is no independent evidence of any reliable kind to corro- 
borate at least its principal points. The following 
statements are specifically made in regard to Chikkadeva ; 
(1) to meet the cost of the war, he resorted, in the 
eastern provinces of his dominions, to exactions and 
cruelties so revolting that his subjects rose in a body 
against him and all his ministers ; (2) taking advantage 
of his difficulties, his subjects chose two Brahmans as 
their generals, one the head of the Vaishnavites and 
the other the head of the ^aivites ; (3) each of these 


5. Vide Appendix VI— -(4). 
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generals, eollecting a large army, discharged their fury 
first on the officers of the king and many of his 
magistrates and then attacked the Christian neophytes 
with a view to destroy their religion ; (4) the king, in his 
anger, sent an army against his subjects, which carried 
fire and sword everywhere and tossed the rebels on the 
point of the sword, without distinction of age or sex ; and 
(5) he also destroyed the temples dedicated to Vishnu 
and Siva and confiscated their treasures to the royal 
treasury. The first of these statements is evidently an 
echo C)f the administrative and fiscal reforms undertaken 
by. Ghikkadevaraja, The further statement that these 
were restricted to the “ eastern provinces ” is not correct, 
as we know his financial zeal and reforms, such as they 
were, extended to his whole kingdom. It is possible 
that they gave rise to some misunderstanding but the 
suggestion that they were intended specially as a lever 
to raise the cost of the war or were pressed through in 
an oppressive manner seems far from the truth. Much 
less can the suggestion that his measures led him into 
“ exactions and cruelties so revolting ” as to make his 
subjects rise in a body against him and all his ministers 
carry conviction. What makes it more incredible are 
the statements that his subjects chose two “ Brahmans ” 
as their “generals,” one of the “Vaishnava” and the 
other of the “ ^aiva ” persuasion, that each of these 
collected an immense army and that they jointly dis- 
charged their fury first on the officers of the king, then on 
his magistrates and then on the Christian neophytes 
with a view to destroy the Christian religion ! The stoi-y 
of the selection of the two “ Brahman generals” and 
their insurrection apart- — wholly uncorroborated by an y 
othei' evidence as it is— the concluding suggestion that 
they took hold of the occasion “to vent their hatred 
against the Christian neophytes and destroy Christianity,” 
shows both the bias of the writer of the letter and tin; 
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petty character of some of the rioting that should have 
occurred in some restricted area. There is no inde- 
pendent evidence to believe that there was a widespread 
rebellion of the kind, alluded to, during Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign ; nor is there any evidence that Christianity had 
by then so far advanced in this region as to invite such 
wholesale destruction at the hands of rebels whose griev- 
ances, if any, were primarily against the king and his 
ministers rather than against the poor Christian 
neophytes who were probably confined to the poorest 
classes at the time and who could not have occupied a 
territory so large as to include the whole of the “eastern 
provinces.”'’’ There is manifestly not only some exagge- 
ration here but also some religious bias against the king, 
in whose dominions such destruction of Christianity 
came to be canvassed. What follows is even more 
impossible of belief. It is said that the popular insur- 
rection raised the ire of the king, that he sent an army 
against his subjects “to carry fire and sword everywhere 
and toss the rebels on the point of the sword, without 
distinction of age or sex,” and that “ these cruel orders 
were executed.” The cruel punishment referred to here 
is the one of impaling people on the point of the sword 
{Kazhuv IMettaradu) , which, tradition says, a Pandyan 
king of Madura resorted to in that town in the case of 
the Jains after his own reconversion from Jainism to the 
^aivite faith.'^ There is a festival that is annually 
celebrated in Madura in memory of this event in the 
great ^iva temple there, and the story is current far and 

6. The Franciscans found their way to Mysore from Goa about 1587. When 

the Jesuits arrived in the 16th century, they found Catholics in the 
Mysore territory, and a flourishing congregation at Seringapatam. 
Father Cinnami made Seringapatam the head-quarters of the Jesuit 
Kanarese Mission (My, 9. (roa., Hew edition, I. 342). The eastern' 
dominions of Ohikkadeva extended to the Satyamangalam area, where 
the Portuguese Jesuits had founded the Kanarese Mission and had a 
centre of their own. Though there was a flourishing congregation in 
Satyamangalam, the rural parts had presumably not yet been invaded. 

7. Fidff Apxmndix VI— -(6). 
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wide in Southern India. Evidently those responsible 
for transmitting the news of distant happenings to the 
Jesuit Fathers transferred the story of the supposed royal 
iniquities of a past period to Ohikkadevaraja, and the 
Jesuit Fathers — ^themselves probably familiar with the 
story in the Madura country — passed it on in their letters 
to their superiors at home. There is here a complete 
transference of old memories of alleged cruelties practised 
by a certain king to another king of a later date, which 
is just what sometimes happens when news — especially 
political news — is transmitted by word of mouth through 
long distances and through widely differing individuals. 
What makes the whole story even more difficult of 
credence is the further statement that the king destroyed 
all the temples of Vishnu and 6iva and confiscated all 
their revenues to the royal treasury. All that we know 
of Ghikkadeva independently makes us pause and reflect 
whether, even if he were the cruel king he is described 
to be in these letters, he would have ever perpetrated 
such sacrilegious acts as these, however much he might 
have been offended at his subjects. 

That those who conveyed news of the happenings in 
the eastern dominions of Ghikkadeva 
Its limitations, to the Jesuit Fathers in the Madura 

kingdom believed in the truth of those 
happenings or that the Fathers themselves believed in 
them cannot be held to he a proof of their having actually 
occurred.® But the fact that such news was conveyed 

8. Often our eyes see things which are not actually in existence and our eai’s 
hear things which have no physical basis. This self-deception — or 
rather the capacity for self-deception—is well illustrated hy a story told of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, commonly known as O. B. S. “ Those letters 
■(?. JB, S. recall to my mind,” writes Mr. J. S. Collis, the well-known 
publicist, ” a certain incident which has always seemed to me perfect us 
an illustration of the popular view of Shaw as well as a pc*rfect symbol of 
the ways of eye-witnesses all the world over. - The following conversation 
took place in Dublin city whose inhabitants have never cared much about 
Shaw.” ‘‘I was talking,” Mr. GoUis continues, “with a friend about 
Bernard Shaw. My compardon inveighed against the man’s e,olQHHal 
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may be taken to be a pointer. We need not try to make 
history out of such news — ^news which probably was itself 
secondhand or hearsay — but we would be right in 

conceit. ‘ I saw him at a hotel the other day,’ he said. ‘ His car was 
outside on the drive and, believe it or not, just above the index number 
be had acriially put a plate on which were inscribed in large letters— 
‘ Ct. B. S.’ ! ’ “ My friend,” adds Mr. Collis, “ had seen ‘ G. B.,’ the 
letters that cars from Great Britain carry abroad. But he had expected 
to see, he had wished to see, * G. B, S.’ And so— like a true eye- 
witness — he saw it.” 

In this connection, Samuel Johnson’s observation is worth noting : “ He 
who has not made the experiment, or who is not aocustomed to require 
rigorous accuracy from himself, will scarcely believe how much a few 
hours take from certainty of knowledge and distinctness of imagery . . . 
To this dilatory notation must be imputed the false relations of travellers, 
where there is no imaginable motive to deceive. They trusted to memory 
what cannot he trusted safely but to the eye, and told by guess what a 
few hours before they had known with certainty.”— Johnson’s Wor7is, IX. 
144, quoted by G. B. Hill in Bostoell’n Life of Johnson (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford), II. 217, f.n. 4. Johnson advised Boswell to keep a Journal of 
his life and in doing so, said : ” The great thing to be recorded (said he) 
is the state of your own mind; and you should write down everything 
that you remember, for yoir cannot judge at first what is good or bad ; 
and write immediately while the impression is fresh, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards.”— IbicZ, II. 217. In a letter to Dr. Burney, 
Johnson wrote : ” Of the caution necessary in adjusting narratives, there 
is no end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may not seem 
ignorant, and others from mere indifference to truth. All tnith is not, 
indeed, of equal importance, but if little violations are allowed, every 
violation will in time be thought little ; and a writer should keep himself 
vigilantly on his guard against the first temptations to negligence or 
srxpineness.” — Ibid, IV. 361. Johnson insisted on a “superiority of 
understanding” on the part of a narrator of a story. Apropos of this, 
Boswell sets down the following conversation : “ He told me that he had 
been in the company of a gentleman (Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller) 
whose extraordinary travels had been much the subject of conversation. 
But I found that he had not listened to him with that full confidence, 
without which there is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I 
was curious to hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed 
of his abilities, and I asked if he was not a man of sense. Johnson. ‘ Why, 
Sir, he is not a distinct relater ; and I should say, he is neither abound- 
ing nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any superiority of lui dor- 
standing.’ Bosioell. ‘ But will you not allow him a nobleness of resolu- 
tion, in i^enotrating into distant regions? ’Jolwison. 'That, Sir, is not 
to the present purpose. We are talking of his sense. A fighting cock has 
a nobleness of resolution.' 11. 333-384. 

The Jesuit Fathers saw in the news conveyed to them what they had heard 
about KazhuviJcJcSffaradu and believed thatChikkadevaraj a had practised 
it in his own kingdom ! ! Troublesome problems arise only from an in- 
adequato description of events that occur in the world by means of a faulty 
language. 
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assuming that beneath even such news, wrongly 
conveyed or wrongly understood, there lurks something 
worthy of careful investigation. Indeed the laborious 
task of consulting all possible evidence and weighing 
conflicting accounts is necessary, if we are not to be 
misled into wrong conclusions. The Jesuit Fathers 
passed on what they heard or imagined they had heard 
and as they understood it. They were not writing the 
story of their own times with sober judgments formed 
on a review of all the known facts. They seldom had 
the means to test their sources when dealing with what 
they heard and recorded in their letters. Contradictions 
are often set down without the writer noticing them : 
like the narratives of mediaeval writers in Europe, their 
letters cannot be relied upon unless we can verify them 
by collateral evidence. They never pretended to be 
historians of the scientific type and it would be wholly 
wrong to expect them, in the circumstances they were 
placed, to have been scientific in their method; and 
possibly they would have been so, if they had had our 
appliances for comparison. Their writings cannot be 
treated as history in the truest sense. What is even 
more remarkable is that their narrative fails wherever we 
could test it from facts independently known. Further- 
more, even “traditions” current in the very country 
where these “ cruel ” deeds are said to have been perpe- 
trated do not countenance the carrying out of such 
barbarous acts as we find given currency to in the letters 
of the Jesuit Fathers. These “ traditions ” are referred 
to by Wilks and by Eevachandra. A narration of them 
will show how widely different they are from the versions 
sent home by the Jesuit Fathers. 

Of these two, Wilks is. the earlier, writing as he did 
Narratives of Wilks ' about 1810. Though he does not 
and DGvacihaiidra specifically State liis soitrccs of infor- 
(jjtL cL'nkaj). . mation, he frankly admits that what 
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lie gives is the traditionary account” which, he says, 
“ has been traced through several channels to sources of 
the most respectable information.” Writing more than 
a hundred years after the events, he had, in the absence 
of authentic information, necessarily to depend on 
“ tradition ” which had its own modes of transmuting 
facts. Certain similarities between his own version and 
that of Devachandra suggest a common source to both. 
It is possible that Wilks based his account on the oral 
information available both to himself and to Devachandra 
at the time, they being contemporaries. Lt. Col. 
Mackenzie, who carried out his Survey of Mysore in 
1804, was a friend of Wilks and possibly knew Deva- 
chandra. Devachandra himself, a J ain Brahman of 
Kanakagiri (Maieyiir), actually completed his work 
BcijdvaU-Kathd in 1838. In this work, he treats of 
the kings of the Karnataka country (including those of 
Mysore) from the earliest times down to the nineteenth 
century. He writes, however, not as a critical historian 
but as a gatherer and chronicler of current tradition. 
Added to it, he was a full-blooded Jain and wrote with 
all the fervour of a good partisan who believed in the 
greatness of his own religion. Wilks’s story is found: 
detailed in different parts of his work. It is brought 
together here and presented in one conspectus, so that a 
complete idea may be formed of the “ tradition ” as Wilks 
received it. 

“ One of the earliest measures of this Baja’s reign,” 
writes Wilks of Chikkadeva,” “ had been 
wiikw’s account. to compel the dependant Wadeyars and 
Poligars, who, like his own ancestors, 
had commenced the career, of ambition by affecting in 
their respective districts to be addressed by the title of 
Bajfi, publicly to renounce that assumption of indepen- 
dence, to disclaim the local prerogatives of punishment 
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and confiscation without previoua authority from the 
Eaja, and to revert to their original character of obedient 
officers of the government. This object was aided by 
first inviting, and then compelling them to fix their 
residence at Seringapatam ; by assigning to them offices 
of honour about the Baja’s person, and gradually con- 
verting them from rebellious chieftains to obsequious 
courtiers. The insurgents in the districts were left, in 
consequence, destitute of the direction of their accustomed 
leaders, and the Jungum priests, deprived of their local 
importance, and much of their pecuniary receipts, by the 
removal of these mock courts from the provinces, were 
foremost in expressing their detestation of this new and 
unheard-of measure of finance, and in exhorting their 
disciples to resistance. Everywhere the inverted plough, 
suspended from the tree at the gate of the village, whose 
shade forms the coffee-house or the exchange of its 
inhabitants, announced a state of insurrection. Having 
determined not to till the land, the husbandmen deserted 
their villages, and assembled in some places like fugitives 
seeking a distant settlement ; in others, as rebels breath- 
ing revenge. Chick Deo-Eaj, however, was too prompt 
in his measures to admit of any very formidable 
combination. Before proceeding to measures of open 
violence, he adopted a plan of perfidy and horror, 
yielding in infamy to nothing which we find recorded in 
the annals of the most sanguinary people. An invitation 
was sent to all the priests of the Jungum to meet the 
Baja at the great temple of Nunjendgode, about fourteen 
miles south of Mysoor, ostensibly to converse with him 
on the subject of the refractory conduct of their followers. 
Treachery was apprehended, and the number whicli 
assembled was estimated at about four hundred only. A 
large pit had been previously prepared in a walled 
inclosure, connected by a series of squares composed of 
tent walls, with the canopy of audience, at which they 
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were successively received one at a time, and after 
making their obeisance were desired to retire to a place, 
where, according to custom, they expected to find refresh- 
ments prepared at the expence of the Eaja. Expert 
executioners were in waiting in the square, and every 
individual in succession was so skilfully beheaded, and 
tumbled into the pit, as to give no alarm to those who 
followed, and the business of the public audience went 
on without interruption or suspicion. Circular orders 
had been sent for the destruction, on the same day, of 
all the Jung’um muts (places of residence and worship) in 
his dominions ; and the number reported to have been 
in consequence destroyed was upwards of seven hundred. 
The disappearance of the four hundred Jungum priests 
was the only intimation of their fate received by their 
mournful disciples ; but the traditionary account which I 
have above delivered has been traced through several 
channels to sources of the most respectable information, 
and I profess my entire belief in the reality of the fact. 
This notable achievement was followed by the operations 
of the troops, which had also been previously combined. 
Wherever a mob had assembled, a detachment of troops, 
chiefly cavalry, was collected in the neighbourhood, and 
prepared to act on one and the same day. The orders 
were distinct and simple ; to charge without parley into 
the midst of the mob ; to cut down in the first selection 
every man wearing an orange-coloured rohe (the 
peculiar garb of the Jungum priests) ; and not to cease 
acting until the crowds had everywhere dispersed. It 
may be concluded that the effects of this system of terror 
left no material difficulties to the final establishment of 
the new system of revenue ; and there is a tradition 
which I have not been able to authenticate, that the 
Eaja exacted from every village a written renunciation, 
ostensibly voluntary, of private property in the land, and 
an acknowledgment that it was the right of the state. 
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If such documents ever existed, they were probably 
destroyed in 1786.” 

“The sixth was,” says Wilks in another part of 
his work,^^ “ the lawful share of the crop for which the 
Raja received his equivalent in money ; and, from previous 
reasoning and subsequent fact, we have every cause 
to believe that he was unwilling to risk the odium 
of increasing this proportion in a direct manner. He 
therefore had recourse to the law of the Sasters, which 
authorized him, by no very forced construction, to attack 
the husbandman by a variety of vexatious taxes, which 
should compel him to seek relief by desiring to compound 
for their abolition by a voluntary increase of the landed 
assessment : and this is the arrangement which generally 
ensued ; although, from the great discontent excited by 
the taxes, the compromise was generally made on the 
condition of excepting some one or more of the most 
offensive,, and proportionally increasing those which 
remained ; but the Eaja, with that profound knowledge 
of human nature which distinguished all his measures, 
exempted from these new imposts ail the lands which 
were allotted to the provincial soldiery in lieu of pay, 
according to the ordinary practice of the smaller Hindoo 
states, and thus neutralised, in some degree, the opposi- 
tion to the measure, and ensured the means of eventual 
compulsion. Those who may be desirous of comparing 
the ingenuity of an eastern and a western financier, mii.y 
examine the subjoined detail of these taxes. The whole 
system is stated to have been at once unfolded, with 
intimation that it would be gradually introflucod accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but the commotions which it 
produced by leading to measmes of extreme severity, 
precipitated its total and abrupt introduction.” 

“The religious principles , of the Raja,” i-omarks 
Wilks ill a different part of his work,^^ “ .seem to liave h(x;n 
u, Ilfidim. 


10. Ibid, 217-2,19. 
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sufficiently flexible to adapt themselves without difficulty 
to the circumstances of the times. There is little doubt 
that he was educated in the principles of the Jungum ; 
but he openly conformed to the ceremonial of the 
Vishnoo, which was the ruling religion. His early and 
long intimacy with VishaLacsha, the Jain Pundit, whom 
on his elevation he had appointed his first minister, 
created a general belief that he was secretly converted to 
that persuasion^ and an expectation that he would openly 
profess it ; and this circumstance was supposed chiefly 
to have influenced the Jungum to assassinate that 
minister. When Tremalayangar, a Vishnavite, became 
afterwards the confidential minister, the E-aja evinced 
as strong an attachment to that persuasion ; but political 
considerations alone would have rendered him the 
decided enemy of the religion in which he was supposed 
to have been educated. . . . The hostility and hatred 

of the Eaja was farther increased by the opposition 
which the Jungum incited against his financial measures.” 

“ The first fourteen years of this reign,” Wilks writes 
elsewhere in his work,^'^ “ were occupied in these financial 
measures, interior reforms, and minor conquests; but 
these reforms had rendered so unpopular the administra- 
tion of the Jain Pundit, to whom they were chiefly 
attributed, that a plan was secretly concerted for his 
assassination. Chick Deo Eaj had, without doubt, in 
the early part of his life, been educated in the doctrines 
of the Jungum, which was the religion of his ancestors : 
he had hitherto, since his accession to the throne, shewn 
no very marked attachment to any form, of worship, but 
was supposed, from particular habits which he had 
adopted, and from the great influence of the Jain Pundit, 
to have conceived the intention of reviving the doctrines 
of that ancient sect. The Pundit was attacked and 
mortally wounded, while ceturning at night, in the usual 

12, Ibid, 107-108. 
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manner, from court to liis own dwelling (1686) and as, 
in addition to religions motives, the Jnngnni had a deep 
account of revenge to retaliate, for the murder of their 
priests, , . . the suspicion of this assassination fell 

chiefly upon that people, and tended to confirm the aliena- 
tion of the Baja’s mind from the doctrines of their sect. 
He was much affected at the intelligence of this event, 
and immediately proceeded to the house of the minister 
to console him in his last moments, and to receive his 
advice regarding the choice of a successor. The advice 
was entirely unprejudiced, and he recommended, as the 
most able and honourable man of the court, a person of 
adverse religion, namely, Tremalayangar, a bramin of the 
sect of Vishnoo. To him the Baja gave his whole confi- 
dence ; and, in conformity to his advice, soon afterwards 
made an open profession of the doctrines of that prevail- 
ing religion. In other respects, the new administration 
was conducted on the same principles as the preceding, 
and with an equal degree of prudence and vigour.” 

Such, in the words of 'Wilks, is his version of the 
“ tradition ” as he received it, a “ tradition ” he believed 
in. We may now turn to Devachandra who wrote some 
twenty-eight years later than Wilks, though probably, as 
remarked above, he was one of those who, as an active 
gatherer and chronicler of tradition current during his 
period, was possibly also one of its oral disseminators, 
and as such one of those on whom Wilks himself was 

13, Wilks {I. 107) places Visalaksha-Pandit’s death roughly in 1686, i.e., in 
the fourteenth year of Ohikkadevaraja’s reign, Devachandra, however, 
does not specify the exact date of death, though from the extraets frojii 
his work, noticed in the sequel, we have to fix the event in 1686, allow- 
ing an interval of about two years for the course of affairs limdiiif' to it 
from the first outbreak of the ffangama agitation (October 1684). Tin; 
latest available reference to ViSalaksha is in a lithic record dated .Tanuavy 
24, 1685 [scoE. C., 111(1) Nj. 41, cited also in Oh. XIII, f.u. 79J. In 
the light of this docTiment and the Jesuit letter of 1686 (cited in f.ti. 2 
suj/ra), the death of ViSalaksha-Pandit must he held to have, occun-i'd not 
earlier than July, 1686. Compare the Editorial Inthxhictiiin (p. 2) to the 
O. Vam., C. Vi. and A, 7. O. referrmg to the Pairujit’s dtnniHe in 1681, 
for which there is no evidence. 
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probably dependent to some extent. However this may 
be, Chikkadevaraja was, according to Devachandra,^^ 
governing the kingdom he had inherited, since February 
1673 from about three months after his accession), 
Devaohaai ’ counsel {'mantrcblochmieyim) 

■version. of his minister Visalaksha-Pandit, 

Chikkadeva’s first administrative 
measure, aiming at the public weal, was the introduction 
of a land survey and settlement. A fixed assessment 
isiddaya) of six lianas per 100 measures (kamba) was 
introduced on lands of the first class, four on those of the 
middle class and two on inferior ones, exemptions being 
granted in respect of benevolences and compulsory dues 
therefrom {kdnike, kadddya). While he was thus 
ruling his subjects and attending to his conquests, the 
Jangamas, being the proud possessors of many maths, 
houses and rent-free lands all over the country, had 
become exceedingly powerful, and, fortified in the belief 
that the title Wodeyar was applicable to them alone and 
none else, began to consider themselves as virtual rulers 
of the kingdom. In October 1684 {Baktdkshi, Aiptja), 
they, having come together, assembled a huge crowd of 
people, numbering nearly a lakh, on an extensive field 
near Tayiir, Fencing the area with a thorny hedge and 
pitching up their camp within it, they appointed three 
from among themselves as their principal leaders, 
designating them as king, minister and commander-in- 
chief respectively. They then expelled the king’s 
ofiicials — who were enriching themselves in local parts — 
asserting their own claims to rule. The Jangama 
annoyance soon became unbearable. They, stopped 
payment of revenue dues and organized armed opposition 
to established authority in the local parts. To Ghikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, their reduction by ordinary means 
seemed w^ell nigh impossible. At length, however, 
W. JMj, Kath„ XII. 477, 483-485, 487-488, also XI. 387, 389, 39.1-392, 394-395, 
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Visaiaksha Pandit’s counsel prevailed. In accordance 
with it, Paridulia Khan (Paridulla Khan), an officer 
commanding 200 horse, was entrusted with the task of 
quelling the rebellion. He proceeded against the rebels, 
with his men fully equipped, and soon secured entrance 
to the camp of the leaders, feigning submission to them 
ostensibly as an adventurer in search of pasture {chamyi) 
below the Passes. The leaders were occupying their 
seats on an elevated ground. Believing in Paridulia 
Khan’s words, they dictated their ultimatum (namely, the 
extinction of all legitimate rule and the establishment of 
their own sovereignty within three days) and tried to win 
him over to their own side. This led to an altercation, 
in the course of which Paridulia, Khan pushed his 
opponents aside and instantly knocked them down with 
the aid of his arrows. Thereupon, a hue and cry 
followed in the camp ; and the assembled crowds began 
to disperse in abject terror. On receipt of this news, the 
king (Chikkadevaraja) ordered the demolition of the 
maths and houses of the Jangamas in the rural parts, and 
the confiscation of their rent-free lands. The Jangamas 
began to evade the issue by concealing themselves. A 
regular search for them was instituted by the king’s 
officers- Gurikar Nanje-Gauda of Kamaravalli offered his 
services in the work of tracing out the rebels. He went 
about the country with his followers and succeeded in 
capturing a thousand Jangamas, most of whom were 
found plying the agricultural profession in disguise. These 
were brought in before the king who, in great wrath, 
had them all put to death {arasam hdpisi yallarmn 
parihansidanu) . Further, on all those subjects who 
had made common cause with the disloyal Jangamas, he 
levied an enhanced revenue assessment. Thus, for 
every varaha of the original assessment, they were now 
required to pay an additional tax of 5 liana-adda under 
four items,; namely, benevolenee.s {bsdifje), currency 
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discount (:}mnya-voUa), ie& for grazing rights {hullu-sardti) 
and for observance of local usage or custom {mjavaharane- 
bage). Side by side, eighteen departments {ohavaM) 
for the administration of sunka, pommu and other items 
of taxes levied were established, and officials posted to 
sixpervise the revenue collections. All this added to the 
distress of the subjects. Meantime, the remaining 
Vlra-Saivas became thoroughly irritated with Visalaksha- 
Pandit. “This Jain alone,” they deliberated, “ is the 
main cause for the slaughter of the Jangamas, our 
preceptors, and for the uprooting of all our dwellings, 
maths and rent-free estates. Therefore he should be 
done away with.” Accordingly they prevailed upon an 
individual by name Naganna, who had practised at arms. 
Naganna made friends with the followers of the Papdit. 
One day, as the Pandit was proceeding to the Palace 
seated in a Tgalaiikeen {Hbigeya7i^ri), the hireling flung 
himself at him and pierced him through leaving him 
unconscious, in which state he was conveyed home. 
At this intelligence, king Chikkadeva proceeded in 
person to see the Pandit; he felt immensely grieved 
that all his power was lost. The Pandit, in his last 
moments, recommended Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar) 
as his successor in office, and passed away. In com- 
memoration of the minister’s services, the king issued a 
lithic grant, bestowing on Bommarasa, son of the 
Pandit, the village of Yechiganahalli as a rakta-kodige. 
From hence, Ghikkadevaraja Wo^eyar began to rule 
the kingdom with the advice of Tirumalarya. On one 
occasion, Chikkadevaraja, having entrusted the general 
management of affairs to an influential person by name 
Dodda-Devaiya in Seringapatam isarvddkikdradolirisi) , 
proceeded on an expedition in the north. At this 
opportune moment, the Vira-^aivas, having assembled, 
apprised Dodda-Devaiya thus ; “ Formerly, Visalaksha- 
Pandit, as the foremost man in po’wer, brought about the 
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destruction of our maths and houses. Now is your 
chance. Being a Vlra~6aiva, you have to do away with 
all the Jain temples in the kingdom.” Accordingly, in 
September 1698 (6\ 1620, Bahudhdnya, Bhddrapada), 
Dodda-Devaiya, with the help of 10,000 labourers, 
demolished about 1,700 basiis situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Mysore. Hearing this, the king ordered the 
stoppage of further molestation. Dodda-Devaiya died 
in prison some time later. 

In the early part of his reign, we are further told by 
Devachandra,^® king Chikkadeva, having inquired 
about the fundamentals of all religions, became convinced 
that Jainism was the most sublime of all and the Jaina 
mode of living (Jaindehara) the purest. Accordingly, 
he enjoined on the inmates of his household to bring in 
water only after filtering it clean of all insects. Further, 
he would not accept certain things known to be 
ohnoxiovLS Qcelavu dosha-vastugalam kollade). Being 
kindly disposed towards living creatures (jwadayd- 
parandgi), he laid down that in lieu of the countless 
animals like sheep, etc., that were being slaughtered by 
vile persons to propitiate or appease the deities, only 
oocoanuts should be used. Following the advice of 
Vi^alaksha-Pandit, he also directed the construction of a 
Ghaitydlaya to Vardhamana-Tirthankara, near the 
Furana-Basti in Seringapatam, setting up therein the 
images of the 24 Jinas ; and further got sanctioned the 
performance of the MastaJedbhisheka in ^ravana-Belagola 
twice or thrice. In the latter part of Chikkadeva’s 
reign, however, Tirumalarya, continues Devachandra,^'' 
brought home to the king’s mind the greatness 
of the 8rX-Vaishnava faith, and secured concessions and 
benefactions, grants of titles and insignias of office to 
individual adherents of that religion, making it not 
only pure and sacred but also great in the popular eye. 
16. m 7S479-480, also XI. 387-889. 16. Ibid, XII. 187, alao XI. 893-894. 
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Many were converted into Vira-Yaishnavas in this 
manner. The scholar Chikkawa-Pandita (Chikfcaiya- 
Paididita), Bommarasa-Pandita and Devarasa, who were 
all Jaina Brahmans, accepted, with a view to ingratiate 
themselves into the king’s favour, the ^ r T-V aishnava 
and put on the Uka, the Srl-Yaishnava mark ; and 
thus became avowed enemies of the Jaina faith. In short, 
Tirumalarya glorified ^rl-Yaishnavism and carried on a 
vigorous propaganda of proselytism, putting the tlkoL on 
several people, impressing the mudrd on them and 
making the individual Ddsas strong in their professions 
of Sri-Yaishnavism. 

Both Wilks and Devachandra, in the above extracts, 
Narratives of Wilks speak of the administration of Chikka- 
and Devachandra devaraja Wodeyar as having been 
compared. attended with some trouble during the 

early part of his reign. Each, however, has his own 
version regarding its origin, development and suppression. 
According to Wilks, the trouble originated from the 
discontent brought about by the curbing of the inde- 
pendence of the Wodeyars (including Jangama priests) 
and Palegars, and by the levy of “ a variety of vexatious 
taxes” on the husbandman, in addition to the lawful 
share (i) of the government dues, by Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar ; under the working policy of his minister 
Yisalaksha-Pandit, it assumed the shape of open resist- 
ance to authority, though the promptness of the king 
prevented a formidable combination on the part of the 
insurgents ; it was suppressed by the treacherous massacre 
of 400 Jangamas, leaders of the revolt, at the temple 
of Nanjangud, followed by the demolition of more than 
700 maphs of the Jangamas, the dispersion of the mob 
by the military and the forced renunciation of private 
property; and finally it ended in the revengeful and 
retaliatory murder of Yisalaksha-Pandit by the Yira- 
^aivas (1686). According, to Devachandra, on the other 

31 
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hand, the government of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, during 
the early years of his reign, was beneficent ; trouble arose 
however, about the middle of Ohikkadevaraja’s reign, 
when the Jangamas having become exceedingly powerful, 
began to assert themselves and incited the people to revolt ; 
it assumed the shape of an organized rebellion against 
established authority, the insurgents stopping payment of 
revenue dues and expelling the unpopular officials ; it was 
suppressed by the slaughter of the ringleaders, followed 
by the dispersion of the mob by the military, the destruc- 
tion of maths and houses and the confiscation of the 
rent-free estates of the Jangamas, the search for the 
fugitive Jangamas, the massacre of a thousand of them 
under the orders of the king and the levy of an enhanced 
assessment on the disaffected subjects ; it ended in the 
retaliatory murder of Vi^alaksha-Pandit by the Vira-feaivas 
(1686), and later by the demolition of the Jain hasMs 
by them (in 1698) The religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar was, according to Wilks, flexible. In the early 
part of his reign, he was a Vlra-6aiva Jungum”) though 
openly conforming to the cult of Vishpu, while the 
"Vira-^aivas, from his intimacy with Visalaksha-Paudit, 
believed and suspected him to have been secretly 
converted to Jainism, expecting him to publicly adopt 
the latter faith, a circumstance which, it is suggested, 
influenced them (Vlra-^aivas) to murder the Pandit. 
Consequently, in the latter part of his reign, Chikka- 
devaraja was definitely alienated from the doctrines of 
Vlra-^aivism and openly professed [6rl] Vaishnaviam 
under the advice and influence of Tirumalaiyangar. 

17. The destruction of Jangama matJia in the first instance and thoti of Jain 
basiis by way of I’eprisal appears to be an invention strangely remiuiscont 
of happenings of an earlier period. In the Basava-Purana (.11369) of Bblma- 
Kavi, we are told that in the reign of Bijjala (1166-1167), Jain temples 
were destroyed by the Jangamas headed by Ekiinta-Ramaiya. The story 
of the destruction of Jangama and houses during ChikkadSva’s 

reign seems a sort of counterblast to this ancient exhibition of wrath on 
the part of Jangamas against the Jains. 
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According to Devachandra, on the contrary, Ghikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar was, in the early years of his reign, a 
confirmed Jaina, adhering to the tenets of that faith and 
encouraging the Jains under the advice of Yisalaksha- 
Pandit. Even in the latter part of his reign, 
Devachandra would make it appear, Chikkadevaraja 
continued his predilections for Jainism despite the 
proselytizing tendencies of ^ri-Vaishnavism at his court 
under the influence of Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar), 
the new minister. 

Wilks’s account starts with his assumption that 
Their basic assump. ^^^^m the beginning Chikkadevaraja’s 
tions and limita- administration was based on the idea 
of all regal power being concentrated 
in himself, which led, in his opinion, ultimately to a 
public revolt. His view-point of the fiscal measures and 
policy of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is wholly opposed to 
the administrative traditions current in the country and 
does not take adequate notice of the actual conditions 
under which Chikkadevaraja worked. He believes in, and 
exaggerates, the story of the massacre of the Janganaas, 
while his conception of the evolution of Chikkadgvaraja’s 
personal religion is governed more by political and 
economic considerations than by the probabilities of 
historical fact. Devachandra being himself a J aina, his 
account is throughout characterized by bias in favour 
of Jainism as the religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
His picture of the sudden rise and revolt of the Jangamas 
under ideal conditions is rather inconsistent. His, 
attribution of the massacre of the Jangamas directly to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is, again, a sheer exaggeration, 
if not a travesty of facts : it is both improbable and 
impossible and it contradicts his own statement that 
Chikkadevaraja, as a staunch follower of Jainism, was 
kind to all living creatures. Further, his chronology is, 
as usual, vague and unreliable. He allows an interval of 

31 * 
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twelve years to lapse between the murder of Yiiialaksha- 
Pandit (1686) and the demolition of the Jain by 

the Vira-^aivas (1698) » which is incredible. Both these 
writers, as we shall further see below, differ also between 
themselves on certain points of detail connected with the 
Jangama agitation. These limitations apart, an exami- 
nation of the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra in the 
light of other sources would go to show that there was 
some public disturbance in Mysore during 1684-1686, i.e., 
about the middle of Chikkadevaraja’s reign : it appears 
to have been due not so much to religious persecution or 
political aggrandizement on the part of Chikkadeva as to 
fear engendered in the rural classes as to the effect of the 
fiscal measures introduced by him, which was fanned 
into flame by those who would be most affected by them, 
especially at just the time when Chikkadevaraja was 
straining every nerve to maintain his foothold in the 
Madura country as against the Mahrattas, The disturb- 
ance that followed was quelled with a strong hand ; the 
ringleaders were put to death; respect for order and 
authority was enforced without fear or favour by Vifsa- 
laksha-Pandit, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, which eventually brought about his own down- 
fall ; and a system of checks and counter-checks intro- 
duced, by which the possibility of further disturbances 
was minimised. Neither the allegation that Chikkadeva- 
raja attacked the husbandman with “a variety of vexatious 
taxes ” nor the story relating to his alleged participation 
in the sanguinary massacre of the Jangamas has so far 
been substantiated.^® There is not even a whisper of the 

18. Tide Ohs. XI and XII of this work, for references to tho issue in its con- 
temporary bearings, 

19, Among modeim writers, Bice accepts Wilks’s account (sci! Myn. Gu-j,, 
Old edition, I. 366-867) ; S. K. Aiyangar (Ancient India, pp. .'500-301) 
interprets the fiscal position as a ‘' revision of taxes which cost the life of 
the Jain Pupdit, the responsible author of the revision,” and speaks of 
“a wholesale massacre of the fanatical Juugarn priests” after the 
imtrder of the Pa^pt, for v^hich there is equally no evidence. Thi^ 
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latter incident, nor even a passing reference to it, in earlier 
Jaina works like the Belgolada-Gommatesvara-Gharitre 
(c. 1780) and the Munivamsdbhyudaya (c. 1700), while 
the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar were no in- 
ventions of his but, in substance, a revival of the old ones 
to suit the changing conditions of the times ® Again, the 
trend of available evidence goes to show that Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar* was, from the beginning of his reign, if 
not from the early years of his life, a devout ^rl-Vaishnava 
by faith and by profession, tolerant towards all sects and 
creeds, a just administrator aiming always at the 
happiness of his subjects, and an intensely humane 
personality.^ The accounts of Wilks and Devachandra 
being later writings, based on “ tradition,” coloured by 
political bias and religious prejudice, cannot prove 
acceptable in the absence of independent corroborative 
evidence. They are accordingly to be used with caution 
as authorities for this part of the history of Chikkadeva- 
raja’s reign. 

Nor are the differences between the. accounts of Wilks 
, and Devachandra on the one side and 

Wilks, Devaohan- , _ . _ _ 

dra and the Jesuit the Jesuit Fathers on the other less 
Fathers, compared negligible. The Jesuit account repre- 

and contrasted. , „ .... ,■ 

sentsthe exactions as it stigmatizes 
the fiscal measures of Chikkadeva as the result of his 
military policy, and suggests that the people rose against 
him because of his “ exactions ” and the “ cruelties ” 
practised. Whether the “ cruelties ” were the result of 

Mys. Gas. (New edition, II. iw. 2462-2463) doubts the accuracy of Wilks 
in regard to (1) levy of " vexatious taxes ” by Chikkadevaraja, and (3) 
the story of the latter’s participation in the Jangama massacre ; and 
views with a greater degree of probability the question of ViSalaksha- 
Paiidit being responsible in tbe main for the troubles which ensued 
during the reign. 

20. Vide Oh. XII, for details about the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja. For 
particulars about taxation in ancient Kamatak, see E. 0., Ill (1) TN. 27 
(1290), 11.45-50, Ml. 96 (1606), 11. 21-26, IV (2) Gu. 67 (1505), II. 16-20, 
etc. (Texts in the originals). 

21. VUe Ohs. XII, XIII and XVI, for details. 
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the reaction caused by the “ exactions ” is not clear, 
though they were presumably so. One of the Jesuit 
letters, at the same time, suggests that the people should 
have responded to the call of the king ; it indeed charges 
them with a lack “ of the sentiments of patriotism and 
national grandeur ” and almost goes to show that their 
revolt was not justified from that point of view. It even 
seems to reiterate that they should have seconded the 
efforts of the king in his conquest for supremacy over 
the South. What follows in regard to the choosing of 
Brahman generals-~one of the Vaishnava and another 
of the ^aiva faith — and the manner in which their large 
armies vent their fury on the officers of the king and his 
representatives and the poor Christian neophytes in the 
Satyamangalam area is not reflected in the accounts of 
either Wilks or Devachandra. What makes this more 
than incredible is that the king was a staunch Vaishpava 
with undoubted good-will towards the ^aivas and 
Jangamas, as we know from other sources.^^ Nor is the 
other statement that the king himself was besieged in 
his own fortress at Mysore confirmed by either of these 
authorities. As a matter of fact, between 1684-1686, the 
king, as we have seen,^^ was actually residing in 
Seringapatam. It will also be observed that “ Brahman ” 
generals are made to take the leading part in the Jesuit 
account, while in the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra 
it is the Jangamas that figure prominently. Remem- 
bering the mutual animosities existing between the 
Jangamas and Jains, there is ground at least for the 
belief that the later version is an attempt on the part of 
Devachandra and his sect at making the Jangamas get 
the worst of it, Wilks’s narration I’eflects evidently a 
version entirely different from that of the Jesuit i^hithevs, 
whose account unfortunately appears to have been based 
on wrong information or information which had been 

22. See Ch. XIIX, for details. 23. Ante, Chs. XI-XIV. 
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badly mutilated in transmission to them from Mysore to 
Madura, from which latter place they wrote. The 
suggestion of the particular kind of cruelty practised on 
Chikkadeva’s subjects shows, if anything further at all 
were needed, how exaggerated should have been the 
news that reached them. There is not even a whisper 
of this horrible cruelty in either Wilks or Devachandra, 
though, as a good Jain and an ardent chronicler of wrongs 
done to J ains, Devachandra would have been the first 
to mention it, if it had been adopted against any set of 
them, and more so against the Jangama leaders or those 
whom the latter (Jangama leaders) misled into rebellion. 
Nor, again, is there any the smallest suggestion in either 
Wilks or Devachandra that the king indulged in the 
cruel order for the demolition of the “ pagodas of Vish^iu 
and ^iva ” or in the further statement that they ‘‘ were 
destroyed ” and “ their large revenues were confiscated 
to the royal treasury.” Nor, finally, is there anything in 
the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra that there was such 
a general massacre of the “ subjects” of the king — as is 
mentioned in the Jesuit letters — as would necessitate their 
" escaping their carnage ” and fleeing to ‘‘ the mountains 
and forests ” there to live “a miserable life.” Wilks makes 
the whole thing an insurrection of the peasantry who 
hated the new financial measures of the king and who, 
having lost their national leaders, the Palegars, they 
having been compelled to live at the capital by the king, 
had fallen an easy prey to the Jangama priests who had, 
at the same time, lost their pecuniary receipts owing to the 
absence of the Palegars. There is not a word of all this 
in the Jesuit letters. Nor is there anything in them to 
suggest that the king was aiming at obtaining from his 
subjects a voluntary renunciation of their “ private 
property in land ” and an acknowledgment that “ it was 
the right of the State,” Devachandra also makes the 
Jangamas the fomenters of the insurrection in the 
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rural areas and he and Wilks agree when they state that 
troops were employed to put the insurrection down. 
The story of the employment of Faridulla Khan for the 
purpose, mentioned by Devachandra, though omitted by 
Wilks, is probably true; it is one of the few points on 
which Wilks agrees with him when he says that troops 
of cavalry were employed to disperse assemblages of 
mobs and cut down without parley “ every man wearing 
an orange-coloured robe (the peculiar garb of the Jungiim 
priests).” Devachandra, on the other hand, makes the 
Jangamas the worst offenders— not merely leaders of the 
peasantry in the insurrection, but the very authors of 
the revolt. According to him, the annoyance caused by 
them soon became unbearable. Even the king’s officials 
were not safe at their hands. He represents the king as 
ordering the demolition of their ma-^ks mdi houses, the 
confiscation of their rent-free lands and, finally, the for- 
feiture of their very lives ! The story is thus found full- 
fledged in Devachandra. Absolutely absent in the Jesuit 
letters, we find it as small as a man’s hand in Wilks, but 
in Devachandra, the persecution of the Jangamas takes 
its final shape in a manner which shows how Jaina tradi- 
tion worked up the whole story in such a form as would 
fully bear out its traditional hatred towards its hated 
oppressor, the Jangama priest. Nothing more seems 
necessary to show that the entire account of the Jangamas 
leading the revolt or of their being put to death in thou- 
sands — ^and that at the instance of Chikkadevaraja himself, 
whatever his financial needs or political ambitions — is a 
product of the fertile imagination of Devachandra with- 
out the least basis for it. It is unnecessary to deny for 
this purpose that the Jangamas suffered like the rest of 
the peasantry; it may also be conceded that they were in 
sympathy with those who suffered with them as the 
result of the financial measures— if these did so suffer in, 
fact; and it may also be granted that the king took 
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certain measures to carry through his fiscal schemes. It is 
possible too that certain of the Jangamas suffered heavily 
in the conflict that followed. But to say that the king 
Ordered a general hunting down of the disguised and 
craven Jangamas, as Devachandra puts it, or ordered their 
massacre at Nanjangud at the hands of expert execu- 
tioners, as detailed by Wilks, is to ask posterity to believe 
in a story which does not figure even in a cryptic form 
in the contemporary account of the Jesuit Fathers ; nor 
in the accounts of earlier Jain writers ; nor in any of the 
many inscriptions of the period ; nor even in the other 
writers of the time, who, Wonging to other religious per- 
suasions, might be expected to have made a point of it 
in their favour. It is a story too which is incredible 
from the point of view of what is known of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar from other sources, easily verifiable 
and absolutely untainted by sectarian animosities and 
religious or political prejudices of any kind. Finally it 
has to be remarked that the “ tradition ” which came to 
be thus worked up within about a hundred years after 
the death of Ghikkadevaraja bears on its very face 
the impress of successive additions until it reaches its 
finally evolved form in Devachandra. What in the 
Jesuit letters appears as a measure of finance for meeting 
the exigencies of war becomes a purely fiscal measure 
in Wilks, while in Devachandra there is no mention 
either of a financial or a fiscal measure as the cause of 
the insurrection. What again appears in the Jesuit 
letters as a general revolt of the people of the eastern 
provinces” comes out as an insurrection of the peasantry 
led by the Jangamas in Wilks, and solely by the 
Jangamas themselves in Devachandra ; and finally the 
objects of destruction, according to the Jesuit Fathers, 
are the Vaishriava and ^aiva temples, while in Wilks they 
are 400 Jangaina priests and more than 700 Jangama 
matJu, and in Devachandra they are i,000 Jangama 
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priests and all their houses and 7}iaths all over the rural 
parts. It is also worthy of note that while Wilks makes 
the fiscal measures the root cause of the insurrection, 
in Devachandra the enhancement of the assessment 
comes off as an after-effect, as the consequence, of the 
Jangama agitation, by way of punishing the agitationists 
for their disloyalty. It is thus clear that the “ tradition ” 
on which Wilks worked up his account of Chikkadeva’s 
fiscal measures and the results that followed their intro- 
duction is one that has undergone much development 
during the course of a century and more that had elapsed 
since the events connected with them actually took place. 
“ Tradition” has a tendency to grow, to transmute facts, 
and even to displace events by hundreds of years. If the 
treatment said to have been meted out to the Jains by an 
ancient Papdyan king can be transplanted in the 17th 
century to Chikkadevaraja, why should not “ tradition,” 
a hundred years later, get itself busy especially in the 
hands of a writer of the poetic, not to say sectarian, type 
of Devachandra, and look like an actual “fact” of 
history in the setting in which it is made to appear by 
him ? The truth is that traditional narrative — of which 
epic poetry is the highest form — deals with ritual drama, 
and not with historical fact. The real facts of a career, 
like all historical facts, have been, and could only be, 
ascertained, as has been authoritatively declared, from 
contemporary written records, interpreting the word 
“ written ” here in the larger sense as including inscrip- 
tions, etc.^'* 

If the view of Wilks were held to be true, then the 
history of Chikkadevaraja’s reign would 
Final evaluation. be nothing more than a chapter of 
crimes and misadventures. But that 
would he plainly distorting the whole of his life-story 

24. See Appendix VI— (4), on “ What is Tradition ? ” for a juHtapprcioiatiou 

of the historicity of tradition. 
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and what he did for his country and what he attempted 
to do in the direction of a settled and orderly form of 
government for Southern India as a whole. Nobody has 
yet accepted the remark of Horace Walpole that the 
history of the Yorkists and Lancastrians, and many others 
besides, is like reading the history of “ highway robbers.” 
The saner opinion has been that even amid the bloodied 
i*ecords of a king’s life — to-day we may even justifiably 
say, a nation’s life— we find jewels of culture, ornaments 
of wit and treasures of useful invention. It is these 
that redeem our faith in man and it is these again that 
restore our hope in his future. We have to remember 
thus much at least if we are to read history aright or to 
purpose. In the case of Chikkadevaraja, there is reason 
to believe that neither his policy nor his actions ever 
reached that extreme point which landed him in or 
necessitated the perpetration of dark deeds even for the 
purpose of gaining selfish ends. G-ranting for the sake 
of argument that the version of Wilks is true and that 
it is founded in truthful tradition, the utmost that 
would have to be said would be that he was served by a 
minister who possibly exceeded his instructions or went 
beyond the limits of what might be called ministerial 
responsibility. We know that Chikkadeva came to the 
throne quite peaceably. He was king of the whole 
country and all its people. Amongst his own people, he 
knew neither friend nor foe, for he came from Hangala 
to succeed to the throne and had held aloof from every 
one connected with his predecessor. To bring peace and 
order into the land, to gain for it the supremacy that 
belonged to it as the rightful successor to Vijayanagar 
claims in the South, and to rule the country justly and 
well, were his objects. These would have been difficult 
of achievement even to a wise and experienced ruler 
during the period his life was cast in ; and to Chikkadeva, 
who was only twenty-eight yeai's old when he ascended 
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the throne, they should have been well nigh impossible. 
But he seems to have known by instinct how to govern 
and make laws, how to choose his ministers wisely, and 
how to get the best out of them. With these good 
qualities he had the pertinacity to keep steadily to what 
he distinctly aimed at ; this was to strengthen and bind 
together the country he ruled over and the additions he 
was constantly endeavouring to make to it, so that his 
kingship might extend over the whole of the south of 
India. To this end, he made himself the centre of all 
power. He mapped out his plans ; he chose the men to 
carry them out ; he remembered everything, he thought 
of everything, and he cared for everything. When busy 
with his wars in the distant south or the equally distant 
north-west, he found time to think of reforms in the 
administrative and social structure, not excluding even 
his Palace household. Nothing, indeed, seemed to escape 
his eye or his hand and that is possibly the main reason 
why his reign seems so full of action. Nor did he for- 
get his Maker or his responsibility to Him. Pie was 
deeply religious, though religion with him did not mean 
mere bigotry or superstition. 

Everything that is known of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
from the reliable sources pertaining to his period shows 
him to have been a popular king and a king too who was 
interested in his woi’k. He might not have succeeded in 
all that he strove for or attempted. It is given to no 
human being to achieve everything he aims at. That 
Chikkadevaraja failed in some of his objectives only shows 
that he was but a human being. Perfection cannot bo, 
and is nbt, claimed for him. A man below or above 
humanity is rightly termed a monstrosity and Chikka- 
deva was neither. He loved his people, his country and 
his kind. In his work— of administration and refui'in — he 
was helped by his minister Vi^alaksha-Pandit, evidently 
a man of ready wit, who had been his colleaguo-at-studies 
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and whom, when he became king, he had made his 
Minister-in-chief. Evidently Chikkadevaraja had grown 
to like him and begun to trust him as only an intimate 
friend would. Between the two—aided by the rest of 
the cabinet — they seem to have managed the business of 
the country. The nearest parallel we can think of in 
English History to the relationship that existed between 
them is that of Henry II and Thomas Becket. If 
Becket met his fate at the hands of assassins, so did 
Vi^alaksha. Henry’s outburst in the one case led to the 
murder of Becket in the ' cathedral ; but in the case of 
Vi^alaksha, it was the minister’s own unpopularity that 
led to his death, in the streets of Seringapatam, If 
Henry’s remorse was genuine, Chikkadeva’s sorrow was 
sincere, for he knew the extent of the loss he had 
sustained. All that we know of Ghikkadeva makes us 
doubt whether the causes that led to Visalaksha’s death 
can be set down to his master. We now know that the 
reforms — fiscal and administrative^ — were themselves 
not of a kind to raise the ire of the people against the 
king. If that be so, then the manner of giving effect 
to them — purely an executive act — must have been such 
as to render the minister not only unpopular but also 
hated. There must have been something in the mote 
operandi oi the minister, that rendered the scheme itself 
unwelcome, if not odious, in the popular eye. This 
should have helped to transfer the responsibility for 
pushing them through from the minister, whose duty it 
was to give effect to it, to the king who was, perhaps, 
neither aware of the exact methods employed nor of the 
extent to which punitive steps had descended for giving 
effect to them. The minister was by religion a Jain and 
that was enongh to suspect h.i& bona fides. When the 
measure affected the local peasantry who were more or 
less in the hands of priests, whose relationship with the 
Jains as a class was something other than cordial, all the 
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conditions necessary, for an insurrection were evidently 
present. What followed niay be inferred from the 
letters of the Jesuit Fathers, though there is reason to 
believe that there was evident exaggeration in the 
manner in which the recalcitrants were dealt with. It 
ru-ay be conceded that the minister crushed the insurrec- 
tion with measures which were harsh even for his times 
and the harshness, as a matter of course, came to be 
attached to his sovereign as the probable person who 
should have sanctioned it. The sequel shows that this 
should have been so. The minister died and the whole 
incident closed. The king chose as his minister the 
person recommended by Visalaksha, but then too there 
was no evidence of popular discontent. The king had no- 
thing to fear from his people, and there was no danger 
of a rising against him. The people were true to him 
and to his new minister, though the latter was a person 
of the choice of the hated Visalaksha himself. The 
people indeed — at least the chief malcontents — had no 
common cause against him, and they were silenced by 
the turn that events had taken. Visalaksha’s choice of 
his successor was excellent and the king’s approval of it 
proved evidently magical in its effects. It might be that 
the king, immediately order was restored, beat down one 
by one the remaining leaders of the agitation and thus 
put down quietly what would, in less capable hands, 
have given occasion for further trouble. Though 
Chikkad§va, moderate in his use of victory, spared the 
masses who had been misled, he did not evidently let go 
his grip over the leaders whom he so weakened that 
they could do nothing against him. After this insurrec- 
tion, the Palegars and religious leaders lost still more 
of their power, and the king’s ascendency over the 
whole kingdom became nearly absolute. But the 
memory of the insurrection and the hatred conceived by 
the populace against the minister, whom the country 
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held responsible for the whole trouble~the manner of 
his death is witness to this — long survived the event, 
and in due course tradition built round it a tale that has 
puzzled as much historians of the period as the 
veracious seeker after the truth, wherever it might be. 
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GhikkadSvarIja WoDEYAR, 1673-1704 — {contd.) 

Domestic life: Queens, etc. — ^The Kalale Family— Death of 
Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, November 16, 1704 — His person- 
ality, aooomplishments and character — Contemporary lesti- 
mony as to his greatness—- His insignias and titles — An 
estimate of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar: As a political 
builder — As a politician — -As a ruler — As a religious and social 
reformer — His conception of human equality — As a ‘ Maker 
•of Mysore” — Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 18th century 
literature — His claim on posterity. 

L ife in the Eoyal household at Seringapatam during 
the reign of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ordinarily 
one of peace and felicity. We have 
Domestic life. reference^ to Ghikkadevaraja attended 
by his queens and served by chamber- 
maids (holding in their hands the pouch, spittoon, 
staff, tassels, goblet and fans) and accomplished ladies 
of the court, proficient in dancing, music (vocal and 
instrumental) and poetry among the arts. Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar is further credited^ with having 
improved the management of the Palace 
Queens, etc. household by instituting twenty-two 

departments and organising their admi- 
nistration. Devajamma, daughter of Lingarajaiya of 
Yelandur, was his principal queen (p attada-rdn i , 

1. See Sadi. Dhar., I, 3-8 (pp. 2-3) ; also Sonr/a on (JMltkadfvardju and 
Kempadevamma, ff. 130, v. 2; Ohilckadevondra-'Vam,, ]). 30, anti Yad. 
ff. 32 (prose passage), etc. 

2, Annals, 1. 128. The departments, referred to, related among others to 
treasures [hokhasa), robes (javali), swords (katti), king's apartmeniK 
{sammukha), beddings (te%e), interior chambers {ola-bilf/ilu), ndmO’ 
tlrtlia, establishment of servants of the MysTitu-kr,hH tuui 1‘aitanada- 
'hobli, stables (Idya) of horses, elephants, camels and cattle, j)re.sents and 
benevolences [k&nike), jewels {odwoe), body-guards {maii/avalu), cavaliers 
{r&vutarit), iirgent oalis {avaaarada Mbli), attemdauts, i*tc. 
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pattadarasi) She is identical with “Kempadevamma,” 
‘^Devamba/' ‘‘ DeYamamba ” and ‘‘Devamma” of 
Yelandur, prominently mentioned in literary and other 
sources.^ She was an ideal lady,® pious and ever devoted 
to her husband.® Among other queens of Chikkadevarafa 
wera'^ Devamma (daughter of Dalavai Kumaraiya of 
Kalale), Kenipamma (daughter of Bomarajaiya of Mugur), 
Chikka-Muddamma (daughter of C h a m a r a J a i y a 
or Ohamaiya of Yelandur), Dodda-Depamma (another 
daughter of Dalavai Kumaraiya), Dodda-Muddamma 
(daughter of Devaiya-Arasu of Kalale), Kempananjamma 
and Gauramma (daughters of Virarajaiya of Hullahalji), 

3. Annals, 1. 104; No, 18-15-20, p. 65; E. G., Mys, Eisi. Sujppl. VoL, 

Sr. 306 (referring to Devajamma of Yejandur) ; see also Uadi, Eliar., cited 
in f,n. 4 infra. Devajamma {Devamamha) is referred to in the ESvanagara 
Plate (o. 1686-1690) as the daughter of Lakshma-Varma of Balendu-hagara 
or Yelandur (see E. G., Mys. Eist. Suppl. Vol., My. 115, 11. 101-102). 
Perhaps Lakshma-Varma, mentioned here, was the surname of Linga- 
rajaiya of Yelandur. 

4. See Songs on GMkJcodevaraja and Keinpadevamma, it. 181; Mcihdt., 

cited in Ch, V, f.n. 156 ; E. O., Mys. Eisi. Suppl. Vol., My. 115, H. 98, 101, 
103-104 ; Hadi. Ehar., I, 3, 11, 16 (pp. 2-4) ; also Mys. Eho. Par.^ 1. 63. 

5. Hadi. Ehar., l.c. ; see also Ch. XIII, f.n. 134 

6. SeeJS. G., Mys. Eist. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 96-96, 98, where Rama- 

yapam-Tirumalarya refers to her t^us : 

Satishu nidnyasu saitshu ch&sya 
&rl-E&v(miS,mha mahishi nrpasya 1 
Pativratan&'m ganan& praaange 
§rl-Eevam&mhd prathamuihidheya, || 

See also E. G., Ill (1) Sr. 64 (1722), U. 96-98, repeating the above. 

7. Annals, 1. 104-105; Mys. Eho. Pur.,1. 63-64 (compared). According to the 

Atmals (I.O.), the first two queens of Chikkadevaraja (i.e., Devajamma of 
Yelandur and Devamma of Kalale) were married to him in February 
1662, and the next eight {a^a-mahiahiyaru) in June 1679. All his queens, 
it is interesting to note, came from Arasu families which were either in 
friendly alliance with or closely related to the Royal Family. The Hadi. 
Ehar. (I, 4, p. 2) also refers to the eight queens {istaguneyarenharu, 
raniyaru). Further, we learn {Armais, l.o.), these eight queens were 
married to ChikkadevarSja Wo^eyar with the Arha rite {arha viv&ha 
purassaravdgi viv&ha md^ko^da a^ta-mahiahiyaru). Arha is the Sun- 
plant Oaloiropis gigantea, & small tree with medicinal sap and rind, the 
larger leaves of which are used for sacrificial ceremonies. Arha signifies 
also the membrum virile. Marriage with the Arha plant is enjoined to he 
performed before a man marries a third wife, who thns becomes his 
fourth, vide Appendix ¥1-— (6), for a detailed notice of Arka and the 
ritualism of the Ar7ca marriage. 
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DevTramma ( daughter of Basavarajaiya of Hiillahalli ) 
aWl Kantamma (daughter of KrisliEaiya of Kottagala>. 
Deyajanima of Yeiandur, the principal queen, was, it 
would seem, the most favourite consort of Chikkadeva- 
raja. Her memory is perpetuated by a votive inantapa 
(of nine anhanams), io the north-east of the principal pond 
(kalydni) at Melkote, with her name inscribed thereon 
[arasi ammanavaru Yalavandura Devdjmnnianavm’a seve- 
maniapa).^ Of the junior queens of Chikkadevaraja, 
G-aurarama appears mentioned in alithic inscription dated 
November 3, 1690,® recording her gift of the Gopdla-sarasu 
pond for the Goddess (AniTna) of Talaku, south of the town 
of Maddagiri. By his senior queen Devajamma, Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar had a son (6. 167‘2) by name 
Kafithirava (afterwards Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
II He is also said^^ to have had a daughter by name 
Devajamma [b. 1680) by Dodda-Muddamma of Kalale, 
one of his junior queens. Among other members of 
the Boyal Family, Kanthiravaiya (Kanthlrava-Arasu) , 
younger brother of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, appears to 
■have stayed^® in Seringapatam holding a subordinate 
position during the reign. ^ A lithic record, dated June 
17, 1676,^^ registers the consecration by him of the image 
of Pattabhirama in Somanathapur and his grant of the 
village of Uklagere for its maintenance. 

8. B. 0., Mys. Biat. Suppl. Yol., Si’. 305 {M. A. IL, 1908, p. 23, para 76) ; 

J. Jif, (7., No. 18-15-20, p. 55; see also I. 141. 

9. Ibid, XII Mi. 15: a'. 1612, Pramodfiiti, Karkha &u. 12; see also Oh. XIIT, 

f.n. 83. 

10. Annals, I. 105, 155 (compared) ; Mys, Bho. Fur., I. 58, II. 56 (compan d) ; 
also B. G., Mys. Bist. Suypl. Vol., NJ. 295 (1716), v. 49 : 

TasvuJchcliv'i CMMeodC'Va-nr^amahutmnan&rBi-vamtVmhriilarS.bdhaii ! 
VishnoramSesm jaiah . . .. KantMravv.ndrah\]\ 
and in (i) Sr. 0-4 (1722), il. 103n04. 

11. Annals, I. 105, 

12. Sgs: Annals (1. 137), according to which Ohikkadrivaraja is said to have 
.specially got constracted a miniature palace {Gkil-kara nt ane) in 
Seringapatam for the residence of Kapthlrava-Ai’a.sa with his family, 

13. E. O., Ill (1) TN. 96; i. 1598, AsM^ha, ba. 2. 
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From the domestic,, lio less, fcom the political, point 
of view, it is of interest to note that 
The Kajaie Family, the Kalale Family came into greater 
prominence and into increasing contact 
with the Mysore Eoyal : House during this period. 
Maharaja III, eldest son of Mallaraja Wodeyar alias 
Kempe-Arasu and grandson of Karikala-Mallaraja ‘II, 
continued to be the chief of Kalale till December 1679 
when, having no issue, he was succeeded by Do(|da- 
Mallarajaiya or Mallaraja IV (1679-1719), a nephew of 
his and eldest son of Dalavai Kumaraiya of Kalale.^^, 
Eumaraiya himself having been foremost in the service 
of the kingdom of Mysore since 1667, appears to have 
brought about this arrangement, under which, while he 
aimed at securing direct succession in his own line to 
the sovereignty of Kalale, he also sought to cement the 
bond of relationship between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and paved the way for opportunities to promising 
members of the Kalale House to serve as Dalavi-is of 
Mysore. Indeed, as we have seen, Kumaraiya was 
himself the father-in-law of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
having given two of his daughters (Devamma and 
Dodda-Depamma) in marriage to him. His brother 
Devaiya-Arasu likewise married his daughter (Dodda- 
Muddamma) to Chikkadevaraja. Further, on the 
retirement of Kumaraiya in May 1682, he was succeeded 
in the office of Dalavai of Mysore by Doddaiya, a nephew 
of his and second son of Muppina-Kantaiya of Kalale.^^ 
Doddaiya held the office with conspicuous ability, during 
1682-1690, Again, Mallarajaiya, younger brother of 
Doddaiya and last son of Muppina-Kantaiya,^^ was the 
Dafavai of Mysore between 1696-1698. The foundations 
of greatness of the House of Kalale in the history of 

14. K. A. F., £f. 16, 33; see also Table XHI. 

15. Supra ; see also mxdiev Dajavais in Ch. XII, for details about the periods 
of of&ce of Dalavais from the Ka]ale Family. 

16. K. A. F., «. 18; also Table XIII. 17. Jhi&. 
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Mysore had thus been laid, and developed, already during 
1660-1704. 

The progress of Kalale was coeval with the advance of 
Mysore into a first-rate political power 
w^e' in the south of India. Chikkadevaraja 
1704 ’ Wodeyar had been reaching his sixtieth 

year and was, from all the available 
evidence, in the full possession of his faculties to the end 
of his reign, directing the affairs of his kingdom with 
vigour and determination. The religious vein in him» 
though strong and pulsating with life, did not prove an 
obstacle to his work as a warrior and statesman. He 
was rather unfortunate in one respect and that was the 
physical weakness of his only son Kap.thirava who, as we 
shall notice in the sequel, was both deaf and dumb. 
What makes him great in the eyes of posterity is the 
singular equanimity with which he evidently bore this 
infirmity in his son and successor. The existence of 
steadfast and loyal ministers like Tirumalaiyangar and 
others of his cabinet must have proved a consolation to 
him in his thoughts on what might happen to his son and 
to the throne when it fell vacant. His ripe spiritual 
wisdom, his developed sense of dependence on God’s 
grace and his undaunted courage should have contributed 
fortitude enough to sustain him in the firm belief that 
his kingdom would be safe in the keeping of God. 
When the hand of Heath was on him on November 1(3, 
1704, in the sixtieth year of his age and the thirty-second 
year of his reign,^® he should have passed away, if not 
with contentment, at least in the hope that the kingdoia 
he had built up with such assiduity, zeal and military 
valour would, despite the frailty attaching to his son, 

18. Mys, Dho. Pur., 11.61: Tdra^a, K&riiJea ha. 30. Thoi-t*, waR a solar 
oolipse on this date (see Ind. JSph., VI, 211). See also AfijH. PaJ. Oha., 
32; Jlaj. Kai7i., Xn.. 4SB,mid.Annal$,l, 1.74. All the authorities cited, 
it is interesting to note, are unanimously agreed iia to the date of death of 
Chikhadevaraja. 
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continue unimpaired for generations to come. His 
queens, however, are stated to have not observed sati}-^ 
Under the influence of his early education and 
His personality, training,®® the personality, accomplish- 
acoompiishments ments and character of Chikkadevaraia 

ana character. _ , , . _ , . •' 

W o q e y a r attained, as his reign 
progressed, a harmonious development and a remark- 
able state of maturity, which profoundly impressed 
his contemporaries. Possessed of exceptional personal 
strength, courage and prowess,®^ he was, as he appears 
to us from contemporary sources, a handsome personage 
{Ghenniga Ghikadevardya) with features characteristic 
of a great man destined to rule as a sovereign®^ — features 
suggestive of budding manhood, charming round face, 
large lotus-like eyes, well-proportioned nose, soft arms, 
round chest, well-built thighs, tender feet, white complex- 
ioned body, pleasing countenance and excellent voice.®^ 
In civil society, his personal beauty was a source of 
attraction to those around him,®® while on the field of 


19. Annals, 1. 155. This departure from the estahHshed usage perhaps points 
to the humanitarian influence of Sri-Vaish^tayism during the period of 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign. 

20. Vide section on Early life of Chiklcade'vardja in Ch. XI, for details. 

21. See Ydd. M&Mt. (of Chikkupadhyaya), 1, 16; XamaZa. M&Mi., I, 121; 
Ve 7 ihata. MaMt, I, 47-48, 61 ; PaSch. Mdh&f., 1, 43-47 ; JDiv. Sft. Oha., I, 
86; Mi-bra, QS., I, 7 : Dorbata swvha-vi1cramanum\ mvnata h&hnrparu- 
Jcramam ; anupama pa/rakramam ; suradri Imna-iaila dhairyani 
nddhata Satmjam, etc. 

22. Uadi. Dhar., see kanda verse at the end of each chapter. 

23. O. Faw., 168: MaJi&purusha lalcsha/iia; anga-pratyanga chakravarti 
lakshana. 

24. Venkata. MaMi., I, 64; Sri, Mahat, (of Mallikarjuna), II, 32-33; C7w7c/ka- 
d!/i« 2 n(Jra-FaTO.,p. 29 (prose passage); Ydd. MaMi. (of Timma-Kavi), II, 
if. 32 (prose imssage) ; O.Fam,, 168; 0, Fi., IV, 69-72; Afwriwaw., I, 9. 
Among the expressions found usedin the texts are : linpigoppuva javvana ; 
he'iidavareyani polvamuddu moga", dnanamindu vendu bagasegaiigal ; 
naycoiam lasadntpala ; rdldit nasu Mgida mugw ; 7iali Ul ; enU 
batjiidda', todebdleyakamba; melnad-e; ^iddamamjcljiisepadinaiitendu; 
achdiabilpogedamayyi', prasamiavajdanaravinda-, dridani. 

%. Kamand. N’i., !!, I; Eiv. Sil, Oha., I, 81, 83; 0. Fi., V, 105; Kamala. 
M&hdt., I, 110; Venkata. MaMi., I, 64: Abhinava kandarpavatara\ 
nutana pmhpahana', hMinini-hTdayagrahi] maha-sainidaryacUm 
sbrlya/ram . . . mannisi. 
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battle he was a terror to his enemies.^ Master of the 
science of arms and. the different arts of warfare and of 
horsemanship and elephant-riding,®'^ he would personally 
lead his mighty army (horse and foot) on the field, fight 
against heavy odds like a daring hero (kadugaU), ^QM.j 
{hara-chmnatJcrtiyhn) cut off his adversaries hostile 
powers) at the point of his famous sword Nandaha 
and make himself conspicuous by displaying his shining 
standard, the Ganida-dhmja^ as an emblem of victory 
(jayain vilasita natana).^ The accomplished person 
that he was,®® Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar was celebrated as 
a distinguished scholar of his age.^° He had a subtle 

26. I>m. Sft: GJia., I, 81-82 ; Masti. Mahat., I, 88 ; FaSch. 1, 44 ; 8&t. 

Br, Vi., I, 46: Vairi~bMJiaran i Kaliyenduraifarangaclol; ariraija mahS, 
timvrS.rha ; madavat kunjara simita ; ranasplmrajia bhairavanendu, 

27. 0.j3i.,pp. 68-59; G?. pp. 88-39, 69-70; Mh7i. S&iiti., ff. 8 (col.); 
Saehohil. Nir., ft. 120-121 (prose passage) : AstrmidyS, BhTgurdnianum 
ahavakald iveiavdhatianum aSvdrohana kalrJdhar^Jcrkt, rSvctntawiwi 
gaj&rdhana kaladharihrta jayanta, maghavantaumti, etc. 

28. Venkata. Mdhdi., I, 48; SrJ. M&hdt., 11, 31 ; Kamald. Mdhdt,, I, 113-121, 
also ft. 29 (prose passage) ; i?wA. Oha., I, 79 ; Bhag. G%. '£t., I, 60; 
Mh%. Sdnfi., l.c, ; PaSch. MaJidd., 1, 46; ChikhadSvindra-Vam., P. 22, vv. 
116-116 ; rad. Mahdt., II, 69-60; Sachohu. Mr., I, 37; A. V. C.,1, 21, 28, 
80, 37-38, III, 20, 36, 43, 44, 68, IV, 13 ; Mitra. Gs., I, 8 ; E. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 
14, 11. 61-68; Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 115,11. 63-66; also III (1) Sr. 64 
(1722), 11. 68-70. Among the expressions fonnft used in the texts are: 
VUung&^va sanghdta sindhura hTndddbhuta paitiyulda niJasSndchakfa 
safvasvadim\ HUttadidirchida ripugala mottamanu- mdedii-, dharadol 
sainyajnanoggngaidn ripugalnm geldu Nandaka krpandhJdMmanum] 
Nandakarakta dh&rdparishikta , ; NandakarncncmeregwmapraUma-nrim 
khadgam’, Nandakdkhya Ichadga kJmy.dUdrdti maytdala . . . 
Hrgdhdrd mmmdrjita •, poleva yuddha GaTudu-dhvdjam. In the poetical 
language of most of the contemporary sources, the sword Eandaka is 
conceived as a woman, a stage-danccr in the hands of Ghikkadevaraja on 
the field of battle, clothed with the blood of the eneniios (see, for instance, 
in KcymalA. Mahat., 1, 113 : Baiiarangdnganndvl mmandaka krpuna 
ndtyandriniani rakia-vasanCpetam). 

29. Paich. Mdhdi., 1, in ; O, Fi,, V, lai; Mitra. G<~., p. 3 (prose passage); 
Mumvam.,l,15i : Sarascon ; supratulM; alampugdra; kaldnidhi. 

30. FaiSch. Mdhdt.,1, 43-4.4:’, ■ 0. Vi., V, 105; ^riiiguTa-SiitHku-Bdngatya, IT. 
183; Mitra. Go., I, 7 ; Munivam,, I, 167; Songs on Gkikkadriumija and 
Kempade.vamma, ft, 13Q-. Ghaduram, nipmj>am, Imdujilnnm kalnjol; 
sdravichdnt kovida ; , mahdvidvisJmn ; vkly&pravina. See also Uaj. 
Kath., XU. 474, where Dilvachandra speaks of Ghikkadevaraja. ashaviiig 
been the foremo-st, among the learned celebrities of his age {ChikkadRva- 
rajMwam kdznda-iiWidinam-yemsidam). 
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inind Capable of grasping the learned arts,^^ and quick 
in comprehending the sentiments of others {Ghdrti- 
rasajnam)P He was a brilliant conversationalist {vdJc- 
kovidam) Mid took a keen interest in debates and discus- 
sions among scholars in his court {Sdstrigala vddd) To 
talk with him once was, in the opinion of a contemporary 
poet, to wish for more talks with him, and to him who 
had not conversed with him even once, the desire was 
to find an opportunity to do so. “ If the nectar is only 
known by the name,” this poet asks, “ is it possible nOt 
to yearn for a drop of it? When you have had a taste 
of it, is it possible not to hunger for it the more ? ^ 

An expert in all arts and sciences,^® Chikkadevaraja had 
dived deep into their secrets {sarva sukalegaloldguita 
tilidu),^^ In particular, as we learn from another 
contemporary,^'^ he would personally test the weapons, 
diamonds, horses and elephants required for his use 
{dyudha ratna vdji gajamam tdm pankshikkumdm) . 
Well-trained in the study and appreciation of music and 
literature {samantu kuialmi sangUa-sdMtyadjyl)^ he 
was an ardent lover of them and had a thorough knowledge 
of their fundamentals.®*’ He was himself an expert 
among the lutists {vainikarol pramna nereymri)f^ having 

iil. CkikIcadSvSndra-Vam-t 10^', Ydd. Mdh&t.^ 11,64: Sofia vidvai 

rntJcald prmi^Myanure tiViyal sukshma mddanfarwngam ncl&goTidirkvm. 
32. 33. 11,1; Buh Oka-., 1,97. 

34. S6<i OMinpadyamanimanJari, vv. ,46-54. ®d. by V. Prabhakara Sastri), 
quoted in the J4tys. II. iv. 2461. 

35. Kmmla. Maut., I, llO; Sr?. II, 31^ (7. Fi., y, 105; Ghikha- 

dSvS7idra-Vam., i.o. ; YSd. MdJtdt., II, 54; Mbh. ; G. Bi. 

and <??. Go., Lc. ; A. V. C., 1, 19; Mitra. Go., I, 7 : Sakala kald ?iila,yam ; 
... pravtnci ; ... dharanum ; vividha kal& prmlriani ; hajla 

kovidam ; idatrSrusarajnahJi&vam ; akhikt'MstrangcUol, eto. 

ZG. Munivain.,1,7. 37. See Singararya in Jtf’iim. Go., l.c. 

SB. I6idl ; see also 0. ifi. and G?., <?o., 1.0. 

89. OkikkadavSndm-Vaj?i., p}}. S3, 28 (prose 'pasmge') ; Ydd. MdJiut., II, 62, 
also £f. 29 (prose passage) ; Pa.Sch. MaMt.,!, 4A', C. Yi.,'V,105; Mbh. 

Lc. ; Div. Sii. Olha., I, 81 ; A. V. 0., 1, 10 : Sangl t a-sahii y a 
msapramCidUa hrdayanuni ; ... kovidam ; ... rasajnam ; 

. . . anika, s&hiti ; madhiiryafara sangita-iravanct-lolci ; sangUada 

sahityodolpandrayda. 

40. Mibrci. Go., I.o, 
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been taught to play scientifically on the instrument (lute) , 
to the extent of endowing it with life and enrapturing 
his audience.^^ Eeference has been made in an earlier 
chapter to Ohikkdevaraja Wodeyar as the guiding spirit, 
nay as the creator, of the the literary movement of his 
reign and to the works ascribed to or written by him. 
Undoubtedly, in the literary and cultural spheres, he 
dominated the most notable circles of his time.'^^ Him- 
self a connoisseur of literary merit, he had a high 
standard of appreciation, and appears to have initiated a 
policy, in pursuance of which literary works were to be 
produced along up-to-date lines, yet without breaking 
away from the earlier traditions. Thus, we learn, he 
used to keep himself engaged in the enjoyment of writings 
characterized by symmetry in respect of form, sentiments 
delineated, diction, style, descriptive powers and figures 
of speech used (like similes, illustrations, etc).^^ Further, 
it seems to have been his desire that authors attempting 
literary productions in Kannada prose and poetry should 
aim at popular understanding and appreciation {ellar 
igremade tiliddlipante ; aiesha janmi tiliva terade; 
ellararivimm) while paying due regard to beauty of 
form, sentiments, verbal embellishments, modernity in 
the medium of expression, use of handa and other 

41. O'. Vi., IV, 111-116: Biiieijanl kumura GJiikadSvam . , . nadnm 
svara prakramam . . . nun char a, , . . cMrigalondire tana 
tSnadol pavaiiaritdntu hajisuvinam . . . pr&tiam banduiu jantra 
hijjege ... kivivode pakkw . . . cMtanavrtti moUadol . . . 
savidaniyindame samedudemba vikalpadc iorp'uda\ sec also 0. Vam., 
176-181. 

42. Kamcmd. Nl., I, 69; Venkaia. Mdhat., 1. 47; Sat. Br. Vi., I, 47: 
Fraudhdgragay,yani ; nMana sdhitya vijndna glHhpati bhuavaiundti', 
panditl malmneyum. 

43. Mbh. Santi., 0. Bi- and Gt. Go., l.c. : 8ilhittjarasaparihd><i-nika-slM- 
prasiaranum ; saliUyavidyd'nikmJia^prastaranum. 

44. CMkIeadivSndra-Vam,., p. 28 (prose passage) ; Ydd. MaMf., ff. 29-30 
(prose passage) ; K&mand. JV*., I.c. : Atmadhuraiara-s &hit y a v i d y <1- 
visJia.7j&nurakta-manasa ; vara-saMtya'^iivOdi ; rilpa-rasa-iiaka-iaijjjd' 
rtti-v ar n an dp amo tpreksM-hMnachitrMUgan.a-s a m mi^r a-mulM- 
rasagana. 
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varieties of metres and melody of dietion.^^ The extent 
to which these standards were realised is, perhaps, 
borne out by the literary achievement of the reign de- 
scribed in the chapter relating to it. Of, perhaps, greater 
importance to ns is the keen interest he evinced in the 
history and cnltiire of his country, for he was known to 
have “ directed an extensive collection to be made of 
historical materials, including all inscriptions then 
extant within his dominions, which were already reported 
to be voluminous.”^® In this he reminds us of Eaja-Eaja, 
the great Ghoia ruler. Magnificent, prosperous and 
happy, of sweet and good words and pleasing manners, 
calm and gentle, prudent, stainless, adhering to the 
established course of conduct, kind-hearted and generous, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, as he is depicted to us 
by his contemporaries, an intensely human character. 
With a thorough control over his passions and with a 

46. See Emtl MaUt., I, 101, 105-108; Mahdt., Ill, 78-76, 78-79; 

Sap., 1, 19; Bhag. Gl. Tz., I, 67; ^esha-Bliarma, v, 2 (col.); Sri. 
Mdhai., ooh, etc. : JEsaJcam bettit . . • r as ahhdvdlanhrti rlH 
sadartJia', posat&dol nv4i ; padabandham posatdge handa tatiyini n&nd- 
vrtia sandbliadim", kslva jana br in d ah hell am. ir&vya sa/inpada 
niunmuitire. For details about these productions, vide Ch. XIV of this 
work. 

46. See Wilks’s Preface to his Mysoor, I. pp. xxii-xxiii, where he obviously 
records a genuine tradition fre sh in the memories of his contemporaries 
in Mysore. 

47. 8&i. Br. Vi., I, 46-47 ; PaSeh. MaJidt., I, 43-44; Kaznald. Mahdt., I, llO; 
G. Vi., V, 105; GhihhadSvendra-Vam., pp. 22, 29 (prose passage); Yad. 
MdJuU., II, 62, also ff. 32 (prose passage) ; Venhaia. Mahdt., I, 64; Yad. 
Mahdt. (of Ohikkupadhyaya), 1,15; Munivam., 1, 9,148,163; see also 
E.G., III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 1. 46 : VaibhavadQlehalpas&la, aiijanta 
sampadammi, abhyudayamwm padedoppuva, bJi&vuham', vinayahU, 
niadlmiraniaya bhdshap.wm, olvdtugan, ananda-dayahanum, jananmida^ 
haram, utsavadola liamanum ; dantani, nayaMlam, g&mhMrya',vive,kaSali, 
uchitajnam ; ahalanha, vimcdarmanam ; nem,agaram, dharma-ni^ha ; 
sadayam, dayapayodhi ", vdSrah, eh&gi. Ci. N&yahs of Madura {p. QQO) 
which refers to Chikkadevaraja as “the niggardly king of Mysore,” on 
the authority of Taylor (Or. Mist. Mss., II. 224-226), byway of bringing 
out the greatness of MangammaJ of Madura (1689-1706) contrasted with 
the former (i.e., Chikkadevaraja), her contemporary. There is absolutely 
no evidence in support of this characterization. Taylor's authority is 
itself a later tale on the hostile Madura side. It is not entitled to credence 
in the face of the strong testimony of incidental references from local 
sources cited in this chapter. 
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mastery of the sciences of politics and diplomacy,^® he had 
a deep insight into the character of his councillors while 
remaining an enigma to them {saUala smiajikarolava 
tiliclu nijaprakrtiijancbvarge hdnisada).^^ His govern- 
ment was that of a true Kshatriya, deeply rooted in the 
ancient ideal of dharnia (rdjadharfmm) , which had as 
its objectives punishment of the wicked and protection 
of the good (dusta-nigraha sista-paripdlanam) and pro- 
motion of happiness of all his subjects in general and 
of Gods, Brahmans and the dumb creation typified by 
the cow in particular/^ Gifts to Brahmans (implying the 
leisured class), reverence and liberality towards poets and 
the learned, relief to the needy, dependents and the 
deserving, mercy and assurance of safety to supplicants, 
affection for his followers, kindly attention towards his 
subjects, gracefulness towards the fair sex, above all 
devotion to Vishnu — these were the cardinal features of 
Chikkadeva’s character as the ruler of a growing 
kingdom 

48. Munivam., 1,9,11,20; Pa4ch. Mahat,, 1,44,48; ,Di'o. 8n. Oha., 1,81, 
86; GhikleadSvSrtdra-Vatn., pp. 29-30 ^prose passage) ; Yad. Mahat., 
ff, 32 (prose passge) : ArishadvargavamradinHi ; riitirUie/aladhikoddi’ 
pmMva.ge ; prabh iMrLantrotsCl'ha-SahtUTaya'Vadedii panima-naptCmijci’ 
rajyadolu ; nlti-nidMna, nlti-mdy&-viidradanut, nlti-prali&rad'mi, mlma- 
ddna-bhSda'dai}da-chaturo’pdya-kudala, etc. 

49. Munivatn., I, 148. 

50. PiXich. Mahdi., 1, i8', Chikkadevendm-Vant. and Yad. Mdhdt., Lc. ; 
Miira. Oo., I, 8; 0. Bi., p. 4, also col.; Madi. Mar., IX, 60; Gi. On. 
and SachcJ^ii: Mr., col. ; A. V. G., HI, 45, 161, IV, 17, 23 ; B. 0., Ill fi) 
Sr. 14, U. 76-77. Among the textual exi^ressions are : Saruajana, 
atiihar pragegcdi, sakala prajdk&ntanmtt ; deva-gd-vipra-Hcmiati .'iantana- 
doUrke, deva-brahmo/napanpalanam pradhdnam gaidii, dvva-brahinana 
rakshai}S,yapriihvt-sdmrdfya'dT.kis}ul-bhrti. 

51. Kamald. MdMt., I, 150; Venkata. Ma.hM., 1,54; Kmnand. Nh, I, 69; 
Pa^ch. Mahat., I, 44; Biv. 8ri. Gha., 1, 82; GhikkadPonidm-Vam., 
pp. 20-21, vv, 108-109, also pp. 28-30 (prose passage) ; Yad. Mahat., 11 , .54, 
ahsoff. 29 (prose passage) ,’ 8at. Br. Vi., I, 46-47 : Banadr oigraratn, kanl- 

■ jana-kfdaijabhutatnittu, jiirkln mannmegim hudhamm, mrifaiigha- 
'inantidaUatidan/adini, arthi-ja.na chinfaraina, ■jjatrananivahaia ; dnufa- 
prajeyam saikrpeyim, abhayapradanadindanaiaram ; katla kiirwrgiw 
svak'iyamiclmrarkalam ; pi'ajeyanddaradim , p ^ >' y « in hit a nnjiw ; 

vilamdim manimywrkalam, samdaryadim strlyaram', ramudhipanam 
bhakfiyhn, haripadahja mdkaranda Hanmadhukarnm \ itanmjaiuiiui- 
palaniimtprciA}i&nttiMgiV)}am. 
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Literary flourishes apart, contemporary testimony to 
Contemporary ^he greatness of Cliikkadevaraj a 
testimony as to his Wodeyar is Very weighty indeed, 
greatness. Mallikarjuna, in his ^rlrcunga-Mcilid- 

tmya (1678), observes “ There are no sovereigns who 
do not perform obeisance to Chikkadeva, no chiefs who 
do not do homage to him, no warriors who do not regard 
him as a hero, no enemies who do not seek his protection, 
no Brahmans not gratified by his gifts, no tract not 
impressed with the emblem of his sovereignty, and no 
venerable persons not duly honoured by him.” Tiruma- 
larya, in his Apratima-Vw’a-Gharitam (c. 1695-1700),^® 
speaks of him thus ; “In this world there are none 
greater than Chikkadeva; if there be, they must only 
be in ancient writings. None are equal to him ; if there 
are, they are only his reflection. Opponents he has 
none ; if there are any, they are only for amusement in 
sports ; nowhere else are they to be seen.” 

Among the insignias and titles of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar were : D h ar anl-V ar aha 
tite (boar), Ganda-hhei'unda (double-headed 

eagle), Bimdante7nbara-ganda (cham- 
pion over those who say they have such and such titles), 
Malepa-firipa-madamardana (curber of the pride of 
refractory chiefs), Advaita-parakrama (of peerless 

62. II, 35 : 

Maniyacla r&yarilla hesagaiyada manneyarilla 
^firaneiidenisada 'inrarilla iaranendenacLa ddtravctrilla [ 

IMnadim dattiyada viprariUa nijanmdreya-nottada dUamilla 
MannancgoladaryariUa ChikadSva-nrpam dha,regdnmmiemhinam\\ 
Compare witli this what VxjnaneSvara, the famous author of the 
Mitulcshara, wrote of Chalukya 'Vikrama.ditya VI (1076-1112) : “ There 
has not been, there is not, and there will not he, on the surface of the 
earth, a city like Kalyan ; and never was a monarch like the x^rosperous 
Vikramanka seen or heard " (see Mys. Gaz., II, ii. 803). 

63. 11,2: 

Jagad,ol ^n-CldhoMvanim imw^HlUttamL-muntadodam 
Bagegolgumyalav&tinoldoreywmllett&mt-^mai'ti.td^od.am] 
Bagegolgvm ^praUbimhadol mcdevarillettann-vmnfddodmn 
Bagegolgum yrw^ay&parMhdvidhiyolmeydoradinnelUymn |j 
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prowess), (champion on the field of 

battle), I-Iinduraya-8%iratrd>na (Sultan of Hindu kings), 
Ayidhra-hshitmdra-hy'daya-iula (a trident to the heart of 
the Teliigu chief, i.e., Nayak of Madura), Daksliinadih- 
Ghahravarti, Tenhana-Bdya (Emj)eror of the South), 
KarndtaJm-BhumandalddhUvara, Karndtaha-GhaJcra- 
varti, ^ringdra-Karndta-Ghakri (Emperor of the Karna- 
taka country), Yddarnkuloddharaka (establisher of the 
Yadu race), MaMshajiuravaradhUvara (Lord of the city 
of Mysore), Pahliimarangapun-simhdsa?iddhi§ihitafn> 
(established on the throne, i.e., sovereignty, of the city of 
Seringapatam), Mahdrdjddhirdjaparameivara (Emper- 
or of kings) and Apratima-Vira (unparalleled hero) 
Some of these titles show unmistakably the high position 
Chikkadeva had attained to in Southern India as a ruler. 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar lived and worked in times of 
exceptional difficulty and stress. Eroni 
Ohikkadsvailj'a the beginning of his reign, it was his 
Wodeyar: avowed ambition to maintain the 

butider territorial integrity and independence 

of the kingdom of Mysore on the one 
hand and, on the other, to advance further as a represent- 
ative of or rather as the political heir to the imperial 
traditions of Vijayanagar in Southern India and the 
Karnataka country. In seeking to realize that ambition, 
he successively came into conflict with numerous powers, 
the Nayaks of Madura and Ikkeri, the local chiefs, the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur and G-olkonda and the 
Mahrattas under ^ivSji and Sambhaji. Prospects of 
southern expansion of Mysore under him, as far as 
Madura and Trichinopoly, were bright up to 11582 but 
became gloomy and were definitely, though temporarily, 
arrested by the harassing wars of Sambhaji during 

5d. See, O.Vi., col,; Ohikkadevendra-Vam., li;^. 26-80 (proHo piiaKa/^c) ; Vad. 
MahtZt., it 27-32 (prose passage) i Mbh. ^anfi., col., O. BL, ill. Gu, and 
Sachchn. Mk, col, ; £1,0., lU (1) Sr. 94, 11. 3-5 ; IV (2) Gh. 92, 11. 58-00 ; 
Mijs, Dvit. Sujajd. Vol., My. 116, II. 155-169, 480-440 ; also reloroiices cited 
in f.n, to Oh. XI of this wotfc, " 
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1682-1686 and the advance of Mughal arms into the 
south of India in the succeeding years, i.e., 1689-1696. 
All these adverse circumstances, however, resulted in 
limiting his jurisdiction only up to the forts on the 
eastern frontier of Mysore, overlooking the south. In 
the other directions, he achieved a great deal of success. 
While systematically extending the kingdom of Mysore 
in the western and central Karnatak at the expense of 
local chiefs (like those of Ikkeri and Maddagiri) and 
foreign powers (like Bijapur and Golkonda and the 
Mahrattas) during 1673-1687, he withstood and repulsed 
the Mahratta attacks on Mysore in 1677 and 1682, 
quickly recovered from the crisis of 1682-1686, and 
maintained unimpaired his diplomatic relations with the 
Mughal Empire (1687-1700). The net result of his 
policy was that during the last years of his reign 
(1698-1704), when Aurangzlb was engaged in his ever- 
deepening struggle with the Mahrattas in the Deccan, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only ensured the 
integrity and independence of the kingdom of Mysore 
as a bulwark against the Mughal Empire in the North 
but had also been sufficiently well-established in his 
claim to the sovereignty of the South and the Karnataka 
country, and was in fact at the zenith of his power, an 
achievement creditable in no small measure to his un- 
tiring personal exertions and the activities of his Dalavais. 

To the student of history the reflection occurs that 
it was a public calamity that the ill- 
As a politician. Starred conditions of his time did not 
favour Chikkadeva with complete success 
in his southern campaign. With it the chance of the 
restoration of an orderly government throughout Southern 
India was lost for another century until the Paic 
Britamiioa made it possible. The results of the unfortu- 
nate check that Chikkadevaraja received in that direction 
and in his attempt at the assertion of supremacy over 
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the territory which for ages Vijayahagar had held together 
and ruled over, made themselves increasingly felt with 
the lapse of years. What Ohikkadeva’s success might 
have meant it is needless to contemplate now ; it were 
really profitless to consider a “ what might have been.” 
But it is patent enough to a chronicler of the times that 
his ill-success signified the loss of a strong central govern- 
ment that Ghikkadeva alone~of all the men of the time 
in the South — could have bestowed on the country as a 
whole, : 'Neither the Mahratta king nor the Mughal 
Emperor could have done this. The Mahratta king was 
carrying on a warfare in the South not so much for 
founding a central government, with a view to extending 
the benefits of an orderly administration, as for getting 
footholds in it which might help in the future for collect- 
ing ih.% chauth and the sardUmuhhi from its chiefs and 
princelings. The imperialism of ^ivaji, Aurangzib and 
their successors differed widely from that of Ohikkadeva^s 
ideal of an Empire.® If what Ghikkadeva attempted for 
his kingdom is any guide to what he might have aimed at 
for the larger territory he tried to conquer, there is hardly 
any doubt, it would have denoted a system of governance 
under which the blessings of peace and order were to 
prevail over the whole of the South for some decades at 
least. Aurangzib’s fight over the Southern Muhammadans 
consumed all his talents and treasnry, and the extension 
of his rule over the South, even if it had materialized, 
would not have brought for the people the reign of a 
sovereign who intended peace and contentment for the 
conquered tracts. In any case, it would not have spelt a 
system of administration which would have recalled to the 
Hindus of the South a continuation of the orderly '\!"ijaya- 
nagar rule to which they had grown accustomed for well 
nigh four centuries. The passing away of Ghikkadeva 

flS. On the relative claims of Mysore, the Mahrattas and the Mughala to 
Empire in the South j 'Dwfe Appendix VI — (7). 
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(in 1704) thii s meant to the South something more than the 
loss of a Sivaji or an Anrangzib. So long as Cliikkadeva 
Jived there was the chance of a restoration of order 
in the South, a restoration which the interests of the 
country and its people needed froni the days of Venkata 
I (1586-1614), the Vijayanagar. Emperor, and a restora- 
tion, too, which would have been in keeping with its own 
past traditions and culture. Whatever the Mughal or 
the Mahratta may have been for their homelands, they 
were essentially different to the kingdoms of the South 
which had had a civilization and a settled government 
of their own. His death, as. we shall see, meant the loss 
for all time of such a chance, with the result that the 
way was open for the pretensions of the Mahrattas and 
the Mughals (including the Nawabs of Arcot and the 
Nizam) in later days, to levy contributions from the 
feudatories of the old derelict Empire, or to lay waste the 
country which taxed not only their resources but also 
strained those of the common people so much that the 
very presence of the armies of these demanders proved a 
signal for a general exodus of the inhabitants of towns and 
villages. The threat of an invasion thus proved worse 
than a war actually carried out, a state of affairs which 
added to the misery of the people who neither had peace 
nor security for another century. 

Ghikkadeva was a horn ruler of men. He was essen- 
tially a man of action. He was un- 
Asa mior. doubtedly one of the greatest of his 

race. He aimed high but did not go 
beyond the possible. His government was a centralized 
despotism of the benevolent type, nsnally conducted along 
traditional lines. His administrative measures and works 
of public utility reveal «a personality far in advance of his 
South Indian contemporaries, a personality with, an ardent 
desire for reform of old institutions to suit the changing 
conditions of the times, and with a genius for initiation 
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and execution of new ideas and schemes. His fiscal 
regulations were as strict as they were just, for they 
aimed at the standardization of revenue dues and provi- 
sion of facilities to the ryots on the one hand and, on 
the other, at reducing to : the minimum, chances of 
disaffection on their part. He linked the civil, criminal 
and revenue sides of the administration in such away 
that control and governance during difficult times was 
rendered easy and possible. In the matter of foreign 
relations, he, much like ^ivaji, refused to seek the aid of 
outsiders, though he maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Mughal. A devout §rI-Vaishnava by faith 
and profession, he evinced a keen interest in the 
philosophy of that religion while tolerating other sects 
and creeds. Numerous were his gifts and acts of piety. 
Cities, towns, and Brahmanical settlements in local 
parts, which were as ever before the vanguards of spiritual 
and temporal culture, were in a flourishing condition 
under him. As head of the social order, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, in keeping with the ancient ideal of Vama- 
4rama-dharma, strove hard to maintain social well-being 
in the country. His court was noted for its dazzling 
splendour and magnificence, being thoroughly expressive 
of the tastes and culture of the times to which he belonged. 
Himself an accomplished person and an engaging per- 
sonality, he gave an impetus to the development of 
Kannada literature as the means of popular education, 
ushering in a new era in the literary history of Mysore. 
His encouragement to and patronage of scholars and 
poets was proverbial. Begular and systematic in his 
habits and pursuits as he was, his domestic life was 
marked by peace and happiness. 

With Chikkadevaraja, religion was the rock-bed of social 
well-being. Religion divorced from 
yodai reiormer.' society was as nothing to him. Here 
we see religious duty identified with 
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social duty. Sio is an offence against the latter and not 
the former. Redemption, it would seem to follow from 
this standpoint, is tantamount to liberation from associa- 
tion with unhelpful society, a society that discards human 
sympathy and human good-will towards its own kind. 
Conduct is greater than mere profession of belief. 
Religion is, in this sense, the fountain-head of morality 
and that is morality which has its supreme sanction from 
religion. We can now appreciate why Chikkadeva 
stresses duty in one’s own sphere in the true spirit of the 
Bhagavad-GUd. He inculcates the view that if human 
solidarity is to be achieved peacefully, it is necessary for 
each in his own place to do his duty selflessly and thus 
help towards harmonious action. That is a doctrine 
that has its value as much in the national as in the inter- 
national sphere even to-day. It would seem that in the 
religious and social domain, as in the political and 
administrative, Chikkadeva realized the limits of human 
action. If it is the first duty of a reformer to prevent 
any future reformation, Chikkadeva splendidly succeeded 
in his attempt. To those who think that they can by a 
stroke of the pen remould society or remake religion, 
here is something to unlearn, if not to learn. 

Monarchs have seldom condescended to become the 
preceptors of their subjects. If some 
^ His conception of pj,g^jgg jg ^ue to Asoka for the care with 
which he propagated the Law of Piety 
and to Justinian for reducing a laborious system of law 
into a short and elementary treatise understood by the 
youth as much of Rome as of Constantinople and Bery- 
tus, then some credit is also due to Chikkadeva for the 
diligence with which he attempted to teach those commit- 
ted to his charge the solidarity of humanity. To him all 
human beings — the four orders of the Hindu social life— 
were one, each being indissolubly bound up with others 
and all being one single whole for the common good. His 

33 
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conception of equality transcended law. Tt was some- 
thing more than equality in the eye of the law. It was 
equality in the eye of G-od, for all who worship Him or 
in His name are, according to him, equal before Him 
and attain to everlasting life. That is a conception of 
equality which is not only great but also one which 
stands unique in history. 

A worthy contemporary of Sivaji and Aurangzib, a 
consummate warrior, a strenuous poli- 
builder, a shrewd administrator, 
a humble seeker after truth and an 
intensely human personage of many-sided tastes and 
attainments, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar must be reckoned, 
from the materials now available tons, atypical character 
of Southern India during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. He is undoubtedly entitled to rank 
high as a “ Maker of Mysore.” He is, perhaps, best 
remembered by the most enduring monuments of his 
rule, the Ghikhadevaraja-sdgara-ndld and the Deva~ndld 
{Ghihkadevardja-ndld), canals in the present district of 
Mysore, His reign thus fully exemplifies the truth of 
the well-known saying, “ Peace hath her victories, no less 
renown’d than war.” 

The influence of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar on the 
Chikkadevaraja generation of Writers immediately after 
Wodeyar in the 18 th his death was profound. He figures 
century Hteraturo. prominently in the literature of the 
eighteenth century.®® In particular, one literary work, 
belonging to the reignof KantMrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
II (1704-1714), significantly echoes the memory of his 
greatness as a warrior-king of Mysore.®"^ Another work, 

66. See, for instance, E.G., Mys. Disi. 8uppL Vol., Nj. 296 (1716); lU (1) 
Sr. 64 (1722) and 100 (1724), TN. 63 (1749), and IV (2) Yd. 17, 18 (1761) ; 
also irvfra. 

67. Ananyctvijaya-BJianah, pp. -2-3 ; Nirantara-diiranta Ihuja-kunta 
hrantcb atlmanta afmanta nigMta nijormudrdnkita jaya-simubha 
OMhadevaraya prithvl--ram(M},a,, 
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belonging to the reign of Krish^araja Wodeyar I 
(1714-1732), vividly points to the glory of his reign®® 
Chikkadevaraja stands out in history by reason of his 
exceptional personal quality, -which 
His claim on poste- more noteworthy than his 

contemporaries. Among the rulers of 
the new states that had grown up out of the wreckage of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, he was easily first. His 
greatest claim on posterity is that he laid the foundations 
of a government which stood for peace and order. He 
may be said to have realized that order was as important 
for cultural progress as peace itself. During the thirty- 
two years of his regin, the country, despite the wars he 
fought, enjoyed the blessings of a settled government. 
The literary activity of the period is the best evidence of 
this great blessing. After the fall of the resuscitated 
Vijayanagar Empire at Penukonda, an interval of nearly a 
hundred and fifty years from the death of Venkata I 
(1614), the last great ruler of that illustrious line, till 
the memorable reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (1672-1704), is faintly marked by the obscure 
names and imperfect annals of a series of kings — begin- 
ning with 6ri-Eanga III (1614) and ending with ^rl- 
Eanga VII (1759)^ — who successively occupied the 
Imperial throne of Vijayanagar. During the same 
period, Mysore, as we have shown,®® rose from the position 
of a mere vieeroyalty to the proud status of a sovereign 
seat, which, under the capable rule of a discerning king, 
Ghikkadeva, was fast taking the place of the old 
Imperial House (of Vijayanagar) itself, a king who might 
have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of 
the successors of ancient Hakka and Bukka. Chikka- 
deva’s kingdom suffered a temporary eclipse because, as 


68. Sakala-Vaid. Sam., pp. 2-4 (Introd. Oh.). 

59. Vida Clis. V, VI, VIII, X and XI of this work, for the political evolution 
of Mysore during 1610-1704. 
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we shall notice, weaker sovereigns began to appear in the 
line of succession, who were neither fired by the same zeal 
nor possessed of the same capacity to manage men and 
things. The ideals and objectives aimed at by him — the 
ideal and objective primarily of a united South against 
the aggressive Mughal who tried to break through the 
frontier states and destroy what was left of the ancient 
Hindu land — ^^were lost sight of by those who immediately 
came after him. Servants tended to become masters and 
loyalty to get displaced by rank treachery. The usurpation 
of Haidar was only ended by the devotion of trusted leaders 
who again and again asserted the principle of right over 
might and held aloft the high principles of service, 
devotion and loyalty, and amidst all kinds of difficulties 
owned no other duty to the Sovereign House of Mysore 
but that of duty done for the sake of duty. 



APPENDIX 1. 

(1) On the Derivation op “Wodeyae.” 

Wodeyar : Kan. plural and honorific form of Odeya, 
lit. lord, master ; spelt variously as Odeyar, Wodeyar, 
Wadeyar and Wadeyaraiya, in inscriptions and literary 
works of the Vijayanagar and Mysore periods. In Tamil, 
the word occurs as Udaiyar, as in Chola inscriptions 
among others. Between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Vira-Saivism was the predominant creed in the 
Southern Karnatak. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the word Wodeyar not infrequently appears in the 
literature of the period in a modified form as Yader or 
Wader, a term of respect by which Jangama priests 
were, and are even now, addressed. 

(2) On the Derivation of “ Mysore.” 

Mysore: Derived from Mahisha (or Maisa) + uru, lit. 

buffalo town. Popular mythology associates the place 
with the destruction of Mahishasura, the buffalo-headed 
monster, by the consort of ^iva, worshipped by the 
Mysore Royal House as their tutelary Goddess, i.e., 6ri- 
Ohamundesvarl of the Ohamundi Hills, Mysore. There 
has been considerable discussion among scholars, for 
some time now (see App. J in Mys. Gaz,, II. iv. 3118- 
3120, for a summary), on the derivation of the word 
Mysore, which they generally take to connote a tract 
or territory variously identified as Mahiska-mandala, 
Eriimai-nddu, Mahisha-rdshtra, Maisa-nddu, Mdhi- 
shniati, etc., referred to in inscriptions and literature. 
The Sangam poets (6th cent. A.D.) in particular, as is 
well known, refer in their works to Brumai-yuran, a 
name which has been taken to mean ‘‘he of Mahishapura 
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or Mysore” (see Kar. Ka, Glia., Ill, Introdn., pp, xxi, 
xxv), and latterly attempted to be identified as a 
chief of Yeinmiganfir (see Mys. Gaz., 3120). Although 
the last word has not yet been said on the subject, 
enough data is at hand to hold that a portion of the 
present State of Mysore, including the place called 
Mysore, was either coterminous with, or formed part of, 
the extensive tract known as MaMsha'inandala or 
Maisa-nddu (Mahisha-'9iadii) in ancient times {vide 
Ch. Ill of this work, for documentary details). Equally 
significant is it to note the survival of the name of the 
place in its earlier forms as Mayisur and Mahisur in 
the inscriptions down to the sixteenth century A.D,, and 
its gradual transformation to Maisuru (Mysore) in the 
seventeenth. The word in its Sanskritised form Mahi- 
appears side by side with the earlier forms in 
the epigraphical and literary records of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. By way of literary flourish, it 
is spelt also as MahUura~pura (lit. hero town) by later 
writers, 

(3) Htjpsvu. 

This word is defined thus ; ‘‘ A circular bastion-like 
structure of stones, etc,, at some distance from a village, 
in which peasants endeavoured to secure themselves in 
the time of a sudden attack from marauders ” (Kittel, A. 
Kannada-JEnglish Dictionary, p, 1678). At the time of 
which we are writing {i.e., 14th-15th cent,), hudevu could 
not mean anything more than a sort of fort irregularly 
laid out. 

(4) PubagEbi. 

Belying obviously on the Mys. Nag. JPdr., Wilks (1. 
41-42) refers to Purageri as ” Pooragurry ” C?riiragadi) 
and interprets it as an old name for Mysore. He also 
states (l.c,) that Mysore (” Mysoor ’’ from ” Maheshoor — 
Mahesh-Asoor ”) was a new name assigned to ” Poora- 
gurry ” in 1024 after the construction of the fort. It 
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has, however, been pointed out {mde Ch, III) that Mysore 
was known as Mayisur as far back as the twelfth 
century. Hence Purageri, in the period referred to, 
would only mean an ontskirt or suburb of Mysore, which 
was considerably improved by Hiriya-Bettada-Ohamaraja 
Wodeyar III (1513-1653) by the erection of a fort, and 
raised to the status of a town {Mahimru-nagar a), in 
1524. See also and compare the Muddardja Urs Ms.) 
cited in the Armais (II. 87-88), The reference to can- 
nons said to have been placed on the bastions of the 
Mysore fort {Annals, II, 89-92) is, however, applicable 
to a later date, since this is not mentioned in the original 
of the Mys. Nag. Pur., examined by us. 

(5) The Temple op KOpi-Bhaieava m Mvsobb. 

This is the place where Yaduraya and Krishna are 
said to have halted after their visit to the Chainuudi 
Hills according to the tradition narrated in the Annals 
(pide Ch. Ill, for details) . It is situated behind the 
Trijiesvara temple, and south of the Somei^vara temple, 
Mysore Fort ; and is dedicated to Bhairava, known as 
Kodi-Bhairava (lit. Bhairava at the outlet of the tank), 
“ The image of Bhairava, about 3 feet high,” states the 
M. A. E. (1922, p. 2, para 8) noticing this monument, 
“ has for its attributes a trident, a drum, a skull and a 
sword. It is flanked on the right by a female chauri- 
bearer and on the left by a female figure, apparently 
Bhadrakali, with a bill-hook in the uplifted right 
hand,” 

(6) Thirty-three Villages. 

The names of twenty-nine out of thirty-three villages, 
referred to, are traceable in the Mys. Dko. Vam. (ff. 6-7). 
These are : MahUura (Mysore), Eeranagere (Viranagere), 
Maluhalli, Beechanahalli, Yenne Maragondanahalli,Euva- 
[■? iiarninaj nahalli, Kenabayanahalli [? Kyataboyana- 
halji], Satagahalji, Devarasanayakana-pura, Malagala, 
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Darihalli, Mankahalli [?Mandakahalli], MadagarahaUi, 
Marasehalli, Hechige, Kenibali Marahalli, Talur, Dura- 
cliitanahalli [?Ddra], Mavinahalli, He^mnanahalli^ 
Angadihalli, Madihalli, Ketanahalli, Kenchalagiid, Naga- 
rahalli, Yadalialli, Malalagala, Yadahallipura. Most of 
these villages are extant, their forms being slightly 
changed; and are situated in the Mysore and Nanjangiid 
taluks (see List of Villages, 82, 110, etc.). Places over 
which branches of the Mysore Eoyal Family held direct 
sway towards the close of the sixteenth century, are 
indicated in italics. 



APPENDIX II. 

(1) Siege of MasBeu, and not Mysore, in 1593. 

According to Eerishta, “ In 1593, Mimjum Khan, the 
Bijapur general, besieged Mysore belonging to Venka- 
tadri Nayak, accompanied by Arsappa Nayak and Danga 
Nayak ; and the place was reduced in three months and 
20 fine elephants taken. Munjum Khan was proceeding 
rapidly in his conquests, when the rebellion of the king’s 
brother in Belgaum occasioned his recall and left the 
affairs of Malabar once more in an unsettled state ” 
(Briggs, III. 176). The siege of Mysore, referred to in 
this passage, is incorrect. Mysore, in 1593, was yet a 
small town under Baja Wodeyar, who was gradually 
becoming prominent by his aggressive policy against the 
local chieftains in the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. The 
fort of Mysore was then being strengthened by him. 
Moreover, Baja Wodeyar was, about this time, a feuda- 
tory of the Seringapatam Viceroy Tiriimala II (1685- 
1610). That Munjum Khan, the Bijapur general, should 
come all the way to besiege the town of Mysore without 
taking Seringapatam and other places, seems inconceiv- 
able. A close reading of Ferishta, however, would go to 
show that what he meant was a place near Ikkeri under 
Venkatadri Nayaka. Again, since we are told that 
Munjum Khan was obliged to go back immediately to 
Bijapur to attend to the Padshah’s affairs, and since 
Malabar (probably Malnad or part of the country border- 
ing on it is implied here) is mentioned as the scene of his 
operations, it seems obvious that the Khan’s activities 
were confined to the outlying part of the Karnataka 
country, where the place referred to was situated. 
Indeed he could not have retraced his steps immediately, 
had he really been as far south as Mysore itself. The 
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penetration of the Bijapur Muhammadans into the South 
Seringapatam and Mysore) did not begin until 
1638-1639 {vide Ch. VIII of this work, for details). The 
occurrence of the word Mysore in the passage from 
Perishta, has therefore to be otherwise explained. 

In the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (V. 73), we have the 
following : — 

VenJcatappa Ndyakam Bdmardijar pdlbenne umbali- 
gendu mumviita Masura-simeyam hattikolalaidida 
Manjula Khdnanam murida. 

From this passage we learn, Masuru-sime, granted as 
a rent-free estate (umbali) by Eama-Eaya (of Vijaya- 
nagar) for the supply of milk and butter, belonged to 
Venkatappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1582-1629). Its occu- 
pation was attempted by Manjula Khan (a Kannada 
colloquial for Munjum Khan), who was repulsed by the 
latter. Venkatappa Nayaka, referred to here, is to be 
identified with the Venkatadri Nayaka of Ferishta. He 
was also known as Hiriy a- Venkatappa Nayaka according 
to the Ke. N. V. In his inscriptions he is mentioned as 
Venkatadri [see E.G., VII (1) Tl, 38, 56 and 58] . Ven- 
katadri cannot therefore be identified with Venkatapati- 
Eaya (of Vijayanagar) as has been done by Sewell (see 
A Forgotten Empire, pp. 218-219), nor can the place 
referred to be Mysore, as both he (l.c.) and the Eev. H. 
Heras {Aravidu Dynasty, I. 418) take it to be. Masuru- 
sime, mentioned above, occurs in inscriptions also [see 
E£„ VII (1) and VIII (2) Sa. 1, Nr. 33 and Sk, 324]. 
Masur is an extant village in Sagar taluk (see List of 
Villages, 147). In the light of these references it would 
be obvious that what Ferishta meant was Masuru, near 
Ikkeri in Sagar taluk, Shimoga district. Possibly Mysore 
was a corruption of Masuru since Ferishta wrote in the 
seventeenth century. There is thus enough evidence to 
hold that Masuru was the place actually besieged by 
Munjum Khan in 1593, and not Mysore [based mainly 
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on tile notes in f.n. to the article on KantMrava-Narasa- 
raja Wodeyar in the B. Y, J. M. CJ., * Vol. Ill, No. 2, 
Beprint]. 

(2) POEWGAL WOEKS ON THE SlEGE OP 

Kesabb (1596). 

The K.N.V., G.Vam. and C.Vi. being essentially poetical 
works, there is a tendency in them to make earlier 
events as having taken place at a later period and vice 
versa. In other words, tested with reference to the 
authority of inscriptions and chronicles, these works are 
conspicuous by the absence of chronological sequence of 
events described in them. Thus, in the K.N.V. of 
Govinda-Vaidya, the siege of Kesare is made to appear 
as having taken place towards the close of Tirumala’s 
rule in Seringapatam (III, 94-96). Secondly, the curb- 
ing by Raja Wodeyar of the power of the chiefs of 
Beliir and Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), a later event, 
is mentioned as though it preceded the siege of Kesare 
(III, 50-51). Thirdly, Tirumala’s retreat from Seringa- 
patam, also a later event, is spoken of as if it followed 
immediately after the siege of Kesare (III, 95). Simi- 
larly, in the earlier part of the G.Vam. (2), Tirumalarya 
makes it appear as if the siege of Kesare took place 
immediately after Raja Wodeyar resolved to expel 
Tirumala from the Viceroyalty of Seringapatam, conse- 
quent on the latter’s treacherous retreat during Venkata 
I’s action against Virappa Nayaka of Madura. In fact, 
however, Tirumala’s expulsion happened fourteen years 
after the siege of Kesare itself. Tirumalarya himself, in 
the other work of his, namely, the G.Vi., makes it 
obvious that Tirumala’s expulsion was resolved upon by 
Raja Wodeyar, after the siege of Kesare (II, 52-55). A 
detailed study of the G.Vam. itself, in the light of other 
sources, brings this out prominently. Again, in the 
G.Vam. (8-10) as in the C.Vi. (II, 29), among other 
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events, tlie enrbing by Eaja Wodeyar of the chiefs of 
Kannambadi, Talakad, Bannur, Arakere, etc., clearly a 
later achievement, is made to appear as having preceded 
the siege of Kesare; and some of these chiefs are even 
made to bring about the action against Baja Wodeyarby 
insinuating Tirumala. Evidently Raja Wodeyar’s con- 
quest of Seringapatam (1610) and the events immediately 
preceding and succeeding it, have been uppermost in the 
minds of the poets (ie., Govinda-Vaidya and Tiruma- 
larya). Hence the juxtaposition noticeable in these 
works. Allowing a fair margin for the poetical conception 
of events and the literary flourishes, these texts are drawn 
upon for an almost contemporary picture of the course 
of transactions connected with the siege of Kesare, Both 
in regard to this topic and the other political events of 
Raja Wodeyar’s reign, these poetical works are to be 
understood in their chronological setting with reference 
to the more specific authority of the chronicles compared 
with one another. Compare Aramdu Dynasty (1. 342- 
343,419, etc.), where the Rev. Bather Heras criticises 
the story of Tirumala’s retreat from Madura and the 
subsequent details recorded in the G>Vam. as “untrust- 
worthy” and “ a concoction of the poet for justifying 
Raja Wodeyar’s capture of Seringapatam,” etc. — a 
position not warranted by a detailed study of the texts. 
The composition of Tirumala’s army during the siege 
of Kesare, according to the K.N.V. (Ill, 23-44), was as 
follows: Ramarajendra of Hadinadu was with 10,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 60 elephants ; the lord of Eudragana 
(chief of Piriyapataa) with 20,000 foot and 50 elephants ; 
Nanjaraja of Talakad with 16,000 foot, 1,000 horse and 
30 elephants; Timma Nayaka of Kereyiir with 8,000 
foot, 500 horse and 20 elephants ; Bairendra, son of Sala 
Nayaka, with 10,000 foot, 600 horse and 20 ele])hantB. 
There were also levies (numbers not specified in the text) 
from the chiefs of Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur) and 
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Belur, from Basa Nayaka of Nnggehalli, from, the chiefs 
of Eenge (Kengend.ra), Kolala, Ballapnr and Bangalore, 
and from Timmapparaja, Pradhani Appi-Setti, Immadi- 
Jakka, Pummani-Piimi Nayaka and Gfundi Nayaka — 
altogether a force consisting of a lakh of foot, seven to 
eight thousand horse and two hundred rutting elephants 
(111,36). Among the leading elephants which graced 
the army on the occasion, were : Birudina-Karideya, 
Baya Gajankusa, Ganganagolu, Misara-Ganda, Boyala- 
Potaraja, Madana-Gopala, Narasimha, Tirumala-Baya, 
Tiru-Venkatanatha, Morasara-ganda and Kasturi-Banga. 
According to the G.Vam. (14), there were in all, on the 
occasion, one lakh of foot, twelve thousand horse and 
one hundred elephants. There were levies from BaJla- 
pur, Kolala, Punganur, Magadi, Bangalore and other 
parts of Morasa-nadu, consisting altogether of 20,000 
foot, 2,000 horse and 20 elephants ; forces of the chiefs 
of Talakad, Yejavandur (Yelandur), Ammachavadi, 
Terakanambi, Kote (Heggaddevankote) , etc., places in 
the interior of the province (ola-nddu), comprising 2,500 
foot, 500 horse and 25 elephants ; from Malnad (includ- 
ing Belur, Keladi, etc.), consisting of 20,000 foot, 
2,000 horse and 20 elephants ; from Chintanakal, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Banavar, Basavapatpa, Sira and 
other parts of the Beda dominions, making up 2,500 footj 
500 horse and 5 elephants; also from Eana-Jagadeva- 
Eaya, Timma Nayaka of Kereyur and others, consisting 
in all of 24,000 foot, 4,000 horse and 15 elephants, while 
the main army of Tirumala {mula-haladol) was composed 
of 80,000 foot, 3,000 horse and 30 elephants. Compare 
Ancient India (p. 283), where S. K. Aiyangar doubts the 
probability of the actual presence of these numbers 
(of the G.Vam) on the field. The numbers, however, 
in the light of both the texts, appear to have actually 
taken part in the action, scattered and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam, Mysore and Nanjangud, 
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though the works are not much in favour of the 
efficiency of this miscellaneous rabble. 

(3) SOMB VlBSIONS OF BiJA WoDEYAE’S ACQUISITION 
OF Sebingapatam (1610). 

The prevailing version is that Tirumalarajaiya, the 
Vijayanagar Viceroy at Seringapatam, having been 
afflicted with a fatal cancer {be^inu-phani) , sent for Raja 
Wo^eyar of Mysore and desired him to hold the charge 
of Seringapatam on his behalf, saying that he (Tirumala) 
would go to Talakad, Tirumakudlu and other sacred 
places for being cured, and that if he happened to breathe 
his last, Baja Wodeyar was to hand over charge of the 
city to the chief of Ummattur. Tirumala then went 
over to Talakad where he died shortly after, and Baja 
Wodeyar entered into the government of Seringapatam 
on February 8, 1610 (see Mys. Dho. Vam., ffi 2 ; Mys. 
Nag, Pur., pp. 28-29 ; BeUadakote-Kaif., p. 86, etc.). 
The Amials (I. 23-24, 29-30, 45) also gives a similar 
account, with slight variations. ^r!-Banga-Baya 
(? Tirumala), afflicted with a fatal cancer, deliberated 
with his councillors thus : “ Baja Wodeyar, our friend, 
who is the most powerful ruler, has stood us in good 
stead on some occasions. Born in the Yadu race, he is 
the proper person to occupy the throne and rule the 
country. Since he has defeated some Pa|egars and 
extended his territories, he will naturally take Seringa- 
patam also, if some one else is appointed.” AcGordiogly^ 
SrI-Banga-Baya sent for Baja Wodeyar, narrated to him 
the story of the acquisition of Seringapatam and the 
throne by his ancestors, bestowed upon him both the 
throne and the kingdom, and, aceompained by his two 
wives (Alamelamma and Bangamma), proceeded to 
Malangi, near Talakad, where he died some time later. 

These versions, it will be seen, refer to the acquisition of 
Seringapatam by Baja Wodeyar as an act of “conditional 
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transfer ” and “ gift ” or “ bequest ” respectively, 
consequent on a “ fatal cancer ” Tirumala was said to be 
suffering from. They, however, seem to indicate a later 
attempt to justify Raja Wodeyar’ s acquisition from the 
point of view of Tirumala, For there is nothing in the 
earlier sources to show that Tirumala was suffering from 
any bodily ailment at the time of Raja Wodeyar’s 
occupation of Seringapatam, and that he made any 
arrangement with Raja Wodeyar for the administration 
of the Viceroyalty. Indeed epigraphical evidence points 
to Tirumala having been alive as late as 1626, sixteen 
years after he left Seringapatam [see G., Ill (1) 
Nj, 181; also Mys. Gaz., II. hi. 2203-2208]. The 
story of the “ fatal cancer ” is, perhaps, applicable to 
SrI-Ranga II of Vijayanagar (1674-1586), who, as we 
shall see below, appears to have spent his last years in 
Seringapatam, and not to Tirumala. 

Wilks (I. 49-52), while referring to and rejecting this 
“ tale of singular bequest of confidence and friendship ” as 
contrary to all probability, writes : “ The acquisition of 
Seringapatam, in 1610, ... is related in different 
manuscripts, with a diversity of statement, which seems 
only to prove a mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond 
the reach of contemporaries to unravel. . , 

Forty -six years had now elapsed since the subversion of 
the empire from which the Viceroy had derived his original 
powers. This sinking and fugitive state, foiled in the 
attempt to re-establish its government at Penconda, had 
now renewed its feeble efforts at Chundergherry. The 
Viceroy himself was worn down with age and disease : 
his Government, long destitute of energy, had fallen into 
the last stage of disorganization, faction, and imbecility : 
it is not improbable that, foreseeing its impending 
destruction, he concluded the best compromise in his 
power with his destined conqueror ; and the manuscript 
of Nuggur. Pootia even details the names of the persons, 
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probably of his own court, who had combined (as it is 
stated, with the permission of Vencatapetty Bay eel, 
who then reigned at Ghundergherry) to compel him to 
retire. All that can be determined with certainty is, the 
quiet retirement of Tremul Eaj to Talcand, where he 
soon afterwards died ; and the peaceable occupation by 
Baj Wodeyar of the fort of Seringapatam.” 

In examining Wilks’s position, we have to note, there 
is no evidence to show that Tirumala “ was worn down 
with age and disease.” On the contrary, enough data 
is at hand to hold that he was about forty-five years 
when he retired from his charge of the Viceroyalty (see 
Mys. Gas., 2208; also G. Yam., 28, according to which 
Tirumala was just approaching his old age in 1610). Nor 
is there any ground to believe that he concluded “ the best 
compromise in his power ” with Baja Wodeyar. Indeed 
we have seen how Tirumala, by provoking Baja Wodeyar, 
brought about his own downfall in 1610 {vide Ch. V). 
As for the statement that Tirumala “ quietly retired to 
Talcaud,” Wilks relies here mainly on the Mtjs. Dho, 
Fur., which he refers to as the manuscript of Nagara 
Puttaiya. An examination of this manuscript in the 
light of other sources would go to show that the “ quiet 
retirement ” was resolved upon by Tirumala only on the 
Mdya-nirupa of Venkata I, liis uncle. It was merely 
an aspect of the situation and Wilks is just nearer 
the point so far. The K. N. V. and the G. Yam, (utilised 
in I6id), however, to a considerable extent enable us to 
clear the “ mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond the 
reach of contemporaries to unravel,” referred to by 
Wilks. 

Devachandra, in his Fay. Hath. (XII. 456-464), gives 
an account of Baja Wo^eyar’s conquest of Seringapatam 
from Tirumala, drawing freely upon the G. Yarn. But he 
is hardly reliable when he loosely writes thus (X.. 285- 
295, 318-318, 371, XIL 449-450, 464-465, etc.) “Baja 
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Wodeyar I, a posthnmons son of Devaraja of Mysore, 
was established in the kingdom of Mysore by his Jain 
adherents. With their help he ruled the country and 
received from 6ri-Eanga-Eaya of Vijayanagar the charge 
of the Seringapatam province in 1585-1586, when the latter 
was suffering from a fatal cancer. ^rl-Eanga went over 
to Talakad where he died, his wives committing sati. 
Thereupon Eaja Wodeyar I began to rule from Seringa- 
patam. He died after some time. Then Eamarajaiya 
and his son Tirumala, from Vijayanagar, occupied 
Seringapatam. From hence the descendants of Eaja 
Wodeyar had to rule only in Mysore. In 1609-1610, Eaja 
Wodeyar II, one of these, conquered Seringapatam from 
Tirumala and continued to govern from there.” The 
only element of probability in this version seems to be 
the death of ^ri-Eanga II (1574-1586) by cancer in or ■ 
about 1586. There is little truth in the story of re- 
conquest to regain a lost possession, built up by 
Devachandra. 

(4) On the Authorship of the Karna-Vritianta-Kathe. 

Noticing this work in the Karnataha-Kavya-Kalanidhi 
Series (Mysore, 1917), the Editor, Mr. M. A. Eamanuja 
Aiyangar, attributes its authorship to one Pradhani 
Tirumalarya who is said to have flourished in the reign of 
Eaja Wodeyar of Mysore, and states : (i) that this 

Tirumalarya, a descendant in the line of ^ri-Vaishnava 
preceptors of the Vijayanagar rulers, formerly resided in 
Melkote early in the seventeenth century ; (ii) that he 
came into intimate touch with Eaja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
who was often visiting Melkote; (iii) that he was instru- 
mental in moving Venkatapati-Eaya (Venkata I) of 
Vijayanagar to confer upon Eaja Wodeyar of Mysore 
the sune of Seringapatam as a present or gift ; (iv) that 
thereupon Eaja Wodeyar went to Melkote and bestowed 
upon the relatives and disciples of this Tirumalarya three 

34 
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with 128 vrittis (yielding 1,024 -uiirate) in 
Muttigere, Hadanur and other villages; (v) that after 
this grant Eaja Wodeyar requested Tirurnalarya to stay 
with him in Bering apatam as his preceptor ; (vi) that 
Tirurnalarya at first refused the offer but afterwards, 
being much prevailed upon by Eaja Wodeyar, was taken 
by him to the capital city (Seringapatam) and appointed 
his Pradhdni ; (vii) that Tirurnalarya was a great friend 
of the Royal House in Seringapatam, and died some- 
where in the middle of the reign of Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) ; (viii) that Tirumala- 
iyangar (Tirurnalarya), the Prime Minister of Ohikka- 
devarilja Wodeyar, was the great grandson of this 
Tirurnalarya (i.e., son of his grand-daughter) ; (ix) that 
the two brothers Tirumala Eao and Narayana Eao of the 
times of Haidar and Tipu (1761-1799) were the 
descendants of Appajappa, son of Pradhani Tirurnalarya 
(the author of the Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe) ; and (x) that 
these two brothers belonged to the family of this 
Tirurnalarya according to the genealogy secured by 
Lt.-Col. Wilks also (see Editorial hitroduotion to the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe, pp. i-iv). 

Thus, the Editor of the Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe distin- 
guishes three persons by name Tirurnalarya, the first one 
being, according to him, a Pradhani of Raja Wodeyar ; the 
second a minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; and the 
third the agent-in-chief of Mahararii §ri-Lakshmain- 
manniyavaroo of Mysore. And he assigns the authorship 
of this work to the first of these. He states that the text 
could not have been written by Tirumalaiyangar, the Prime 
Minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, because (i) he was 
not known as Pradhani Tirumalaiyangar; (ii) it is no- 
where mentioned in his works that he was conducting 
the office of Pradhdni; (iii) there are many differences in 
style as between this work and the works of Tiru- 
malaiyangar (as, for instance, the ChiJckadevaadya- 
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Vammvali, Ghikhadevardja-Vijayamf etc.) ; 
(iv) Tirumalaiyangar invariably refers to Chikkadevaraja 
in liis writings, but such a reference is conspicuous by 
its absence here ; and (v) the style of this work is based 
on ancient models and it is possible that the Vaishnava 
background for the text, in the introductory chapter, later 
served as a guide to Trumalaiyangar while writing his 
own works. Further, he adds, Tirumala Eao of the 
eighteenth century could not have been the author of the 
Karna-Vrittanta-Kathe as he spent a greater part of 
his lifetime in political and diplomatic activities 
{Ibid, pp. i-ii). 

An examination of the views of the Editor of the 
Kama-Vrittdnta-Kathe shows that they are not based 
on any authentic sources of information, which, again, are 
neither quoted nor referred to in his Introduotion. The 
only inscription cited [namely, B.G., III (1) Sr. 157] 
does not prove that Raja Wodeyar made the grant of 
vrittis to the disciples and relatives of (P r a d h a n i) 
Tirumalarya, nor does it even mention the latter’s name 
and designation. This document is only a grant to 
6n- Vaishnava Brahmans in general by Raja Wodeyar 
for the merit of his parents. There is no clue in the 
Kama-Vrittdnta-Kathe itself in support of the position 
that Tirumalarya was a Pradhdni of Raja Wodeyar- 
Even Wilks, who is referred to, does not support the 
Editor’s view that Pradhans Tirumala Rao and 
Narayana Rao were descendants of (P r a d h a n i) 
Tirumalarya. Wilks, in fact, holds that between 
Tirumala Rao and Narayana Rao themselves there was 
considerable disagreement as to their descent. Further, 
the genealogy furnished to him by the brother of 
“ Tremal row, ” is said to have shown that Tirumala- 
iyangar, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja, was the 
" alleged ancestor ” of the former (Tirumala Rao) 
{My soar, II. 239, f.n.). There is also this additional 
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point to remember that if it were true that Tirii- 
malaiyangar (Tirumalarya) — friend and co-student of 
Chibkadevaraja — and his family were directly descended 
in the grand-daughter’s line from the alleged (Pradhan) 
Tirumalarya — as is held by the Editor — ^he (Tirumala- 
iyangar) would not have missed mentioning, if not 
actually enlarging on, that point in his works. 

All that the available evidence seems to point to is 
that there was regular succession in a line of 6rl- 
Vaishnava teachers in Mysore, exercising their influence 
on the Mysore Eoyal Family probably from the time of 
Eaja Wo^eyar, The genealogy of this line of teachers 
according to the testimony of inscriptions and literary 
works is as follows : — 

Tirumalai Ananta Mvar 
(of KauiJika-gotBa, 5.pastambha-sutra 
and YajuSfiakha) 

(c. 1600). 

Singaraiyangar I 
(Singararya I) of Seringapatam 
(c. 1640-1600). 


Tirumalaiyangar I 
(Tirumalarya I) 

(c. 1680-1650). 

Singaraiyangar II 
(Singararya II) 

(c. 1610-1690) 
m, Singamma. 

Sriniva saiyangar 
(c. 1685-1665). 

Tirumalaiyangar II 

Singaraiyangar III 

(Tirumalarya II) 

(Singararya III) 

(1646-1706) 

(^.‘. 1650-1710). 

[Prime Minister 


of Chikkadevaraja 


Wo^eyar, 


1673-1704]. 



[Based on B.G., Ill (1) Sr. 13 (1664), !1. 19-21; and 
94 (1678), 11. 10-14; TN. 23 (1663), 11. 92-98; IV (2) 
Ch. 92 (1675), 11. 106-107 ; and Kr. 45 (1678), 11 10-14 ; 
also 0. Fci^w., 163 ; Mitra. Go., I,, 3; and Commentary 
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APPEHDIX m. 

On the Early Dalavais op Mysore. 

Wilks appears to have had some misconception 
regarding the early Dalavais of Mysore. Indeed, while 
indicating that he had no access to the ''genuine history 
of the Dnlwoys,” during the period of Chamaraja’s rule 
(1617-1637), he points out that in the manuscripts of the 
family history of the Dalavais available to him there is 
no reference to “ Veecrama Raj ” (Dalavai Vikrama- 
Raya), his name itself -having been “obliterated from 
their annals” (I. 56-57), If Wilks be understood to 
refer here to the manuscripts of the Dalavai family of 
Kalale, he does seem to be under an impression that from 
the beginning the Kalale Family regularly furnished 
Dalavais to the rulers of Mysore. We have, however, 
seen how, towards the close of Raja Wodeyar’s reign, 
there was an agreement between Kalale and Mysore 
regarding the furnishing of Dalavais b}’- the former to the 
latter (Ante, Gh. V), but there is so far no evidence that 
it was observed by the Kalale Family till rather late in 
the seventeenth century. We have also seen how 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya, the first Dalavai designate of the 
Kalale House, resigned his office, and how Raja Wodeyar, 
in the last year of his reign, had to make his own choice 
in the person of Bettada-Arasu (Ibid). Bettada-Arasu 
continued in office under Ghamaraja Wodeyar and he 
was followed by three others, namely, Banniir Linganna, 
Basavalinganna and Vikrama-Raya,all locally chosen (uide 
text of Ch, VI, for details as to their periods of office). 
Bettada-Arasu and Vikrama-Raya were connected with 
the Mysore Royal Family, being natural sons igandharoa- 
jputm)^ol Bettada- Ghamaraja Wodeyar, younger brother of 

1, Sous by mai'riage by the Oundharva as distinguished from the Brahma 

fox-m of marriage. 
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Baja W odey ar, while Bannurljinga^^a and Basavalinganna 
were private persons belonging to the Vira-Saiva 
community (see Annals, I. 63). There seems accordingly 
no reason why these early Dalavais should figure in the 
annals of the Kalale Family as Wilks appears inclined to 
think. The Mys. Dlio. Pur, itself, relied upon by Wilks 
but not perhaps thoroughly examined by him in the 
original, refers to all the four Dalavais of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar in regular succession (I. 66) , Stray inscriptions 
also, as we have shown {vide Ch. VI, f.n. 6 and 42), 
refer to two of these. We have thus enough data bearing 
on the “genuine history” of the early Dalavais of 
Mysore. Another misconception Wilks appears to have 
been labouring under was that in the period of 
Ghamaraja’s rule the office of General and Minister was 
held by one and the same person, namely, Vikrama-Eaya 
(I. 56). But, we know, these two were distinct officesj 
held by separate individuals {vide text of Ch. VI : see 
under Ministers, Dalavais, etc.) . A third misconception 
of Wilks is in regard to the role of Dalavai Vikrama- 
Eaya as the supposed minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
He writes (1.57): “The preceding Baja [Chamaraja 
Wodeyar] had succeeded to the government at the early 
age of fifteen. We may conjecture from subsequent 
events that his minister had found him of an easy 
temper ; and in the mode so familiar to Indian courts of 
modern and ancient date, had, by inciting and corrupting 
his natural propensities, plunged him into habits of low 
and licentious indolence ; and thus kept him through 
life in a state of perpetual tutelage.” There seems 
absolutely no foundation for this conjecture. Wilks 
speaks as though Vikrama-Eaya was the only Dalavai 
and minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar throughout the 
latter’s reign, and makes his statements more in the light 
of later happenings than the realities of the case. We 
have, however, seen that Vikrama-Eaya was the fourth 
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and last Dalavai of Chamaraiia Wodeyar, succeeding to 
the office in 1630. It thus becomes hard to accept the 
state of affairs conjectured by Wilks, which is quite 
opposed to the spirit of the materials now available to us 
(wd6 text of Ch. VI). 


APPENDIX IV. 

(1) MuPPINA-DIVAEAJA WODEYAB AND HiS SONS. 

The Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 53-54) refers to the Miippina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar of the Atinals (I. 16, 95) as Mudnka- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, “Muppiua” and “Mudnka” (lit. 
old) being synonymous with each other. According to 
the former manuscript (I. .53-54, II. 65, compared), 
M u p p i n a - D e V a r a j a had two wives, Hiriyamma 
(Devajamma) and Kiriyamma (Kempamma). By the 
first, he had a son by name Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar, 
who saved Eaja Wodeyar’s life from the hands of the 
assassin Singappa Wodeyar in 1607 (vide Oh. V), but of 
whom, however, little is known during the subsequent 
period. By his second wife, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar 
had four sons, Doddadevaraja Wodeyar {b. Durmati, 
Phalguna ha. 3, Monday: February 18, 1622), Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar {b. Prabhava, Jye§tha ha. 5, Friday ; 
May 25, 1627),Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and Maridevaraja 
Woijeyar, the last-mentioned being further referred to as 
the youngest of the four {yivarellarigu hiriyavaru) (see 
also Table IV). All these four sons of Muppina-Devaraja 
are found referred to in the earlier and contemporary 
sources {vide Tables II-III ; also Oh. X) , but the only 
difference lies in the order of precedence followed, Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar and Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar being 
mentioned in the manuscript as the second and third 
sons respectively of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, whereas 
in the former sources ChikkadevarSja Wodeyar is in- 
variably spoken of as the second, and Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar as the third son of his. We make use of the 
genealogical data of the Mys. Dho. Pur., subject to 
correction in the light of earlier documents, the order 
of precedence followed therein being preferred, ^ 
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(2) On the Usttepation and Fall op 
DalavIi Vikeama-Eaya. 

The following is a summary of the traditionary account 
of the usurpation and fall of Dalavai Vikrama-Raya, as 
narrated in the Mys. Dho. Pur. (I, 46-51, II. 65 
compared): On October 11, 1638 {Bahudhanya^ 
Asvlja su. 14), three days after the death of Immadi- 
Raja Wodeyar,KanthIrava-Narasaraia Wodeyar proceeded 
from Nallur to Mysore, with a view to being installed ; 
and took up his residence at the local gymnasium 
igaradi-ma/ne). On the 19th {Asmja ha. 7), however, 
Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya left Seringapatam on a tour in 
the State, leaving ten servants in the personal service of 
Kapthirava. He returned to the capital about a month 
later, i.e., on November 17 {KarUka ha. 7). To 
Kanthirava this was a trying situation, since Vikrama- 
Baya was caring for his own ends. Two of Kanthlrava’s 
faithful attendants, namely, Sunnada-Eama and 
Mahanta, pointed out to him that Vikrama-Eaya had 
killed by poison the preceding ruler Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar, 
and that, intent on securing power for himself, he was 
bestowing offices on his own men. They sought also 
Kanthirava’s permission to put an end to the usurper- 
Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Eangapataiya, an adherent 
of Vikrama-Raya, having caught scent of these delibera- 
tions, advised him, on his return from the tour, to 
proceed to Mysore some time later. Vikrama-Eaya, 
feigning, for all outward purposes, to be loyal, went 
thither forthwith and showed himself up to Kanthlrava-. 
After an interview he retired to his residence. About 
two hours later, on the night of the same day, Vikrama- 
Eaya went to the backyard of his residence attended by 
a torch-bearer, to answer the calls of nature. It was a 
dark night. As previously arranged, the two attendants 
of Kanthirava (namely, Suippiada-Eama and Mahanta) 
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descended the parapet wall of the backyard and fell upon 
the torch-bearer putting out the light. Sunnada-Bama, 
the first attendant, then stood in front of Yikrama-Baya. 
“Who is it?” asked he, “ Sunnada-Eama,” was the 
reply. “ Ah I I am undone by this wretch.” So saying, 
Vikrama-Eaya flung a goblet at him. Evading the blow, 
Sumiada-Kama engaged Vikrama-Eaya in a hand-to- 
hand fight, in the course of which the former went down 
and was being almost overpowered by the latter. At 
this juncture, Sunnada-Eama whispered to the Mahant 
(the other attendant) : “ Are you ready ? ” “ Are you up or 
down? ” asked the Mahant. “ Down,” was the reply. 
At this, the Mahant thrust himself at Vikrama-Eaya and 
made short work of him. On November 22 {Kdrtlha 
ha. 12, Thursday), Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore and he proceeded to 
Seringapatam on December 8 following {Mdrgaiira su. 12, 
Monday. The week-day was, however, actually Saturday) . 

Curiously enough, the manuscript is silent as to what 
happened during the period of fifteen days intervening 
between the alleged assassination of Vikrama-R^ya and 
Kanthirava’s first visit to Seringapatam after his 
installation. There is an air of suspicion and loose 
sequence of events in that part of the narrative relating 
to the assassination of Vikrama-Eaya and subsequent 
details. Compare Wilks (I. 58-59) who closely follows the 
account as detailed in the manuscript, and S. K. Aiyangar 
{Anoient India, p. 290) who adopts Wilks in the main. 

(3) On the Mukanimad-Ndmdli as an Authoeity 
ON the Siege op Seringapatam (1639). 
According to the Muhammad-Ndmdh^ (pp. 170-171), a 
contemporary official history in Persian by Zahur bin 

1. Quoled by jTswkar in his article, A Page from Early Mysore History, 
in the M. It., November 1929, pp. 601-602. See also his article, Shahji 
BlwmU in Mysore, in Ibid, July 1929, p. 9, briefly touching on the 
subject. 
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Zahnri, the siege of Seringapatam (Srirangapatan) took 
place in 1639 : “ Eandanla Khan (who had lately been 
given the title of Rustam-i-Zaman) left Sliahji Bhonsle 
in charge of the recently conquered fort of Bang’alore and 
marched from that place in order to punish the Eajah of 
Srirangapatan, who was inordinately proud (or 
refractory) . . . When he arrived near the fort of 

Srirangapatan, his troops began to fight and encircled 
the fort. After fighting and exertion on both sides had 
been protracted for nearly a month, the Eajah sent his 
envoy to Eustam Khan, saying ‘ Please leave the fort of 
Srirangapatan to me, as you have done to other (Eajahs) 
cherished on the salt of the August State [Bijapuri 
Government] , and lay before the throne the jfive lakhs 
of kun in cash and presents of various kinds which I am 
offering.’ Eustam-i-Zaman, at this submission of the 
Eajah, reassured him with promises of Adil Shah’s 
favour, and seeing that the rainy season was near, he 
left Qazi Sa’id there with Kenge Nayak to take delivery 
of the indemnity agreed upon and himself returned to 
Com’t . . . The Qazi, on getting the money promised 

by the Eajah of Srirangapatan, started for the Adilshahi 
capital. Kenge Nayak rebelled.” 

The reference in this version to the “ Rajah of 
Srirangapatan” is to Eanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
of Mysore. The account on the Mysore side, as we have 
seen {vide Ch. VIII), is marked by definite chronological 
data and by fuller local details relating to the siege of 
Seringapatam and is corroborated by more than one 
particular source of information. The Muhammad- 
Ndmdh, on the other hand, though it has the merit of 
being contemporary, is relatively vague in regard to 
chronology, cause of action, and details of the campaign.'^ 

2. See also S- K. Aiyangar’s oriticisia of the Persian sourons on the BMnimr 
invasion of Mysore, in his article, I’/ie Mtsa of tfie Marathi^ Powsr in 
tJie South, in the J. I. S., Yol. TX, 
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Its version seems to be based on reports compiled 
at a place remote from the scene of action and is, 
further, not corroborated by independent evidence so 
far. If we are to take literally the submission of the 
Eajah,” referred to, it is very much to be doubted 
whether Kanthirava, after the crushing defeat he seems 
to have inflicted on Banadulla Khan, would have ever 
countenanced the idea of sending an envoy to the latter 
and offer him cash and presents in token of his submis- 
sion. The contradiction is thus obvious. The submission 
may not have been an actual fact, although from an 
examination of all the available materials it seems 
probable that Eanadulla Khan ultimately raised the 
siege of Seringapatam and retired to Bijapur after the 
conclusion of a truce with Kanthirava, and -after having 
effected a mutually valuable settlement for the future 
safety, of the Bijapur possessions in Mysore. Such a 
settlement seems to have been readily acquiesced in by 
Kanthirava in view of the prospective benefits assured to 
him under the truce (see Ihid, for details) . 

(4) KanthIrava’S Coinage. 

Of the coins of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I we 
have lately an account by Dr. M. H. Krishna in the 
M. A. E. (1929, pp. 31-32):. The available type of 
KantUrmji-lianam issued by Kanthirava is familiarly 
known as Agala-Kanthvrdyi^hana' iAgala, lit. broad) as 
distinguished from the well-known Oidda^KantMrdyi- 
hana {Gidda, lit. small) issued by Dewan Purnaiya in 
the nineteenth century. It is a gold coin and one variety 
of the type is of 2'5"(?) size with a weight of 5*2 grains, 
having on the obverse “the figure of four-armed 
Narasimha seated to the front holding conch and discus” 
and on the reverse “ a three-line Nagari legend, with inter- 
linear double rules, probably standing for 
1 . 
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2. Kamthi 

3. 7'aDa (PL. IX. 29).” 

Another variety of the Agala-KmitMrayi type has also 
been traced with a similar obverse but on the reverse are 
to be seen some dots which Dr. Krishna interprets as 
“three-line legend uncertain, with similar rules (PL. IX. 
30).” These dots may, perhaps, be taken to represent 
the constellation under which Kanthirava was born or 
the coin issued at first {vide article on Two Cenhiries of 
Wodeyar Buie m Mysore, in the Q. J. M. 8., Vol. XXIII, 
p. 464, f.n. 112). The former position, in particular, 
appears to find some support from the specific mention 
of Svdti as the birth-star of Kanthirava, in a litliic 
inscription of his referring to the striking of coins by 
him [see E. 0., V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647); also 
Ch. Till, In. 5] . 

Dr. Krishna describes next what he calls “an interest- 
ing half ~var aha” horn the Bangalore Museum CoUeGtion, 
said to have also been issued by Kanthirava. It is a gold 
coin 4" in size with a weight of 26 grains, having on the 
obverse the usual “ four-armed Narasimha holding conch 
and discus, seated to front on dais with Lakshmi on his 
left lap” and on the reverse “the three-line Nagari 
legend 

1. Earn {thi) 

2. {ra) va Nara, 

3. isa) raja (PL. IX. 27-28),” 

a type which, as he observes, “ closely follows the 
Vijayanagar model in respect of its weight, in the 
presence of a god on the obverse and in the use of Ndyari. 
for the three-line legend on the reverse.” There, scem.s 
no doubt about the issue of var alias by Kanthirava, 
since their use in Mysore is evidenced by inscjiptions 
and other sources also (17th-18th cent.). 

As regards the copper coins, Dr. Krishna write.s ; “ Ho 
distinctive copper coins of Narasaraja are known. But 
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among the copper coins of the chequered reverse type 
described under the provincial coins of Vijayanagar is a 
variety with a lion facing and seated on its haunches, 
which may as well have been issued by Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja.” That Kanthirava issued also the elephant 
type of copper coins {Am-KmiC) appears warranted by 
the circumstance that he was victorious over the chiefs 
of Eodagu, Kongu and other places, and acquired rich 
spoils in the form of elephants, which were stabled in the 
capital city of Seringapatam (see Ch. IX). Possibly 
the elephant type was issued by him in commemoration 
of the victory. The obverse of this type contains the 
figure of an elephant while the reverse is chequered 
{vide also article in the Q.J.M. S., above cited, pp. 464- 
465, f.n. 114). 
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(1) On the Identification op the Sucgessoe op 
Kanthieava-NabasabIja Wodeyab I IN Latbh 
Wbitings and Modebn Wobks. 

There has been much confusion and loose thought 
in later writings — especially the secondary works — 
regarding the identification of Devaraja Wodeyar, the 
actual successor of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I. 
He is generally referred to in these sources as Dodda- 
Devamja Wodeyar, either by way of distinguishing him 
from his successor Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar or by way of 
making him identical with Doddadevardja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja, or both.^ The earliest authority 
evidencing this method of identification is the My s, Dho. 
Fur. (c. 1710-1714), according to which Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar, younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
actually succeeded KanthTrava I in August 1669 under the 
name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja Wodeyar), and 
later came to be known as Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyaraiya 
(Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), especially in and after the 
reign of his nephew Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (II. 23, 
25, 30, etc). The Mys. Nag. Pilr. {c. 1734-1740), how- 
ever, speaks of the successor of Kanthlrava only under 
his original name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja 
Wodeyar) (p. 29). The Mys. Baj. Gha. (g. 1800) 
mentions him as Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar (p. 25), The 
K. A. V. (c. 1830) refers to him as “ Dodda-Devarilja 

1. Dodda-Dtivaraja stands for the prefix by which the name of Devarfija 
Wodeyar (Keinpadcvaraja Wodeyar), third son of Mtippiiia-Devaraja 
and siaccesHor of Kanthlrava 1, is generally found mentioned in later 
writings, Doddadevaraja was the actual name of his elder brother, i.e., 
the eddest son of Muppina-Devaraja and father of Ciiibkadevaraja 
Wodeyar {1G73-170'1) {vide Ohs, VIII-X; Appendix I V-{1}, V---(2) ; and 
Tables II-IV], This distinction in spelling is sought to be maintainod 
in this work, from the point of view of clarity. 
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Wodeyaraiyanavaru of Mysum-nagara ” (ff. 15), Beva- 
chandra, in the Bdj. Kdth. (1838), speaks of the succes- 
sion of Devaraya (younger brother of Doddadevaraja) 
after the death of Kanthirava, and states that he became 
subsequently known as Dodda-Devaraya {Dodda-Deva- 
fdyanenisida Bemmyam) (XII. 475-476). A later copy 
of a paper sanad in the possession of the Lingayat Guru 
of the math at Hangala {M. A. B., 1930, No. 24, pp. 161- 
163), originally dated in 1663, refers to “ Dodha-Devaraja 
Woderaiyanavaru ” (Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), the latter 
being identical with Devaraja Wadeyaraiya (Devaraja 
Wodeyar), referred to in a still earlier copy (c. 1800) of 
the BnmeiTomth.&Machemie Collection (Ms. No. 19-1-52, 
p. 13). Among other compilations, ih.e Bettadahote- 
Kaifiyat and the My sum Dho7^egala-Vam§a-Pdrampare' 
liaijiyat (c. 1800-1804) assume the successor of 
Kanthirava to be Dodda-Devaraja, father and brother 
respectively of Chikkadevaraja according to them (p. 86 ; 
ff. 12). The Annals (first compiled, 1864-1865) refers to 
the adoption by Kanthirava of Devaraja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja, as heir to succeed him, but 
subsequently assumes him to be identical with Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(I. 93, 95-103). 

Belying mainly on the Mys. Dho. Pur., Wilks, among 
modern writers, refers to “Kemp Devaia ” (Kempa- 
devaiya) as the successor of Kanthirava, and identifies 
him as “Dud Deo Eaj ” (Dodda-Devaraja) (I. 68, and 
f.n.). He further tells us that “ Dud Deo Baj ” was 
selected as the fourth or last son of Muppina-Devaraja 
(** IMuppin Deo Eaj '0 **to the exclusion of the three 
elder brothers, and their male issue,” that “ Dud Devaia ” 
(Doddadevaij^a or Doddadevaraja), the eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, “ was an old man,” that his (Dodda- 
devaiya’s) son Chikkadevaraja was of the “ same age ” 
as his younger brother (“Dud Deo Eaj thirty- two, 
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and that “ Chick Deo Eaj with his father were kept 
as prisoners at Tnrkanamby ” (Terakanambi) during the 
reign of Dodda-Devaraja (I. l.c. ; also 105). These 
statements are neither borne out by the original manu- 
script itself, examined by us, nor corroborated by authentic 
sources so far [see Appendix V — (2), and compare 
authorities in Ch. X, f.n. 186] . Eice generally follows 
Wilks's position {Mys. Gaz., 1. 365 ; Mymre and Goorg, 
p, 128), though in the Introduction to E. 0., Ill (1) he 
merely indicates the identity of Dodda-Devaraja with 
Devaraja, third son of Muppina-Devaraja (see f.n, 2 to 
the Table on p. 33), and in E. C., IV (2) he mentions 
him as “ (Dodda) Deva-Eaja” (see Introduction, p. 31). 
S. K. Aiyangar, in the light of the ihvnah, works of 
Tirumalarya and certain inscriptions of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, attempts to identify Kempadevaiya, third son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, as the ruler in succession to KaiithT- 
rava, and maintains that he “ became Dod Deva Eaja 
Wodeyar of Mysore ” [Ancient India, pp. 295-296, 313 ; 
see also Appendix V — (2), f.n. 1 below, for a critical notice 
of S. K. Aiyangar’s interpretation of Tirumalarya’s works 
in regard to the succession question]. E. Sewell, in 
assigning a number of inscriptions from the E. G. and 
other collections to Doddadevaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
maintains that Doddadevaraja, and not his brother 
Kempadevaiya, succeeded after Kanthirava’s death in 
1669 (see H. I. S. I., pp. 282-286) ; but his position is 
hardly borne out by the internal evidence of the docu- 
ments themselves, referred to by him. In the Mys. Gaz., 
New edition (II. iv. 2441), Wilks’s position is generally 
adhered to. An article entitled Devaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (by N, Subba Bao, in the H. Y. J. M. U., Vol 
III, No. 1, Eeprint) attempts an examination of the 
succession question in support of the position that 
Devaraja Wodeyar alias Kempadevaraja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, was the actual ruler of 
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Mysore in succession to KaDthirava, between 1669-1673. 
It has now become possible to reconstruct the entire posi- 
tion relating to the identity, relationship, details of the 
reign, etc., of this Devaraja Wodeyar, with, reference 
to the evidence of contemporary sources of information, 
making use of the later writings (especially the Mys. Dho, 
P'Ur., Annals, etc.) subject to comparison, correction and 
corroboration wherever necessary {vide text of Gh. X). 

(2) On the Position of Tieumalaeya eegaeding 

THE SUCGBSSOE OP KaNTHIEAVA-NaEASAEAJA 

WoDEYAE I. 

After dealing with, the reign of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, Tirumalarya, in his works {G. Yam. and 0. 
Vi.), writes of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar), making it appear as 
though he ruled in succession to Kapthirava. He starts 
with a picture of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar ruling for 
some time in the city of Mysore, of his paying a visit to 
Melkote, then reaching Seringapatam in the course of 
his return journey {joayanagatiyol ^nrangapattanamam 
sdrdu) and subsequently {i.e., just before and after the 
birth of his son Chikkadevaraja) ruling from there seated 
on the jewelled throne (Doddadeva mahdrdyam Sri- 
rangapaUana rdjadhdniyol ratna-simhdsandrudhandgi 
sdmrdjyam geyyuttire). He next speaks of Dodda- 
devaraja as having made up his mind, in accordance 
with the family precedent as he is made to say, to 
proceed on a pilgrimage and perform penance {tlrtha- 
ydtrddi tapassdmrdjyama-nanubhavipem), after relieving 
himself of his burden by arranging for the succesion in 
chief ipiriyarasutana) of Devaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 
devaiya), the second younger brother of his (the first 
one Chikkadevaiyarasa or Chikkadevaraja having pre- 
deceased Doddadeva), and making his own eldest son 
Chikkadevaraja a junior prince under Devaraja 

36* 
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{kiriyarasutanaTnam kumara, Chikkadevaray an g a 
niarisi). He further speaks of how Doddaclevaraja 
Wodeyar, having installed and suitably advised Keinpa- 
devaiya, and having placed his own sons (Chikkadeva" 
raja and Kanthlravaiya) and his last brother (Mariya- 
devaiya or Maridevaraja) under his (Kempadevaiya’s) 
care and protection, proceeded to the banks of the 
Kaundini in the south, and how he eventually passed 
away there after performing penance for a long time 
ipalmmm kdlam tapam geydu) (G. Va?n., 37-48, 89-160, 
160-185, 185-188; a Fi,'lII, also IV, 170-180). 

In examining the above position of Tirumalarya, it 
is to be remembered that he wrote as a poet after the 
death of Doddadevaraja and during the reign of the 
latter’s son Chikkadevaraja (1673-1704), with whom he 
was intimately connected as his co-student and com- 
panion. Tirumalarya’ s primary object, as is obvious from 
the texts, was to glorify the birth, and anticipate the 
eventual succession, of his hero Chikkadevaraja Wotjeyar 
and, incidentally, to hallow and exalt Chikkadeva’s father 
(Doddadeva) as an ideal ruler. There is thus full scope 
in this portion of his works for the free play of imagi- 
nation on his part. Chronologically, therefore, it is 
inconceivable how Doddadevaraja Wodeyar could have 
been ruling independently from Seringapatam, seated 
on the jewelled throne, before and after the birth of 
Chikkadevaraja as is depicted, for we learn from the texts 
themselves that the latter was born in 1045 {Pdrthivd) 
{Ihid, 166; Ibid, IV, 61), and it is well known that 
the actual ruler of Mysore in Seringapatam between 1 6-38- 
1659 was Kantlnrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I. Dodda- 
devaraja was, accordingly, a contemporary of KanthTmva- 
Narasa, and could not have been more than a prominent 
member of the Mysore Koyal Family holding chaige of 
the city of Mysore and for some time residing in 
Seringapatam, and possibly ruling jointly with 
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•Kaiithirava from about 1644 onwards. It would, then 
follow that it was his charge of the city of Mysore, and 
not Seringapatarn, which he had renounced by 1659 in 
lavour of his second brother Kempadevaiya after 
arranging for the care and protection of his last survhnng 
brother Maridevaraja and his own two minor sons 
Ghikkadevaraja and Kanthlravaiya. Indeed it would 
appear from the texts (G. Yam., 187-188, 190; 0. Vi. 
IV, 170, V, 3) that there was a hiatus of time between, 
this act of Doddadevaraja and the actual succession of 
Devaraja to the throne of Seringapatarn after the death 
of Kapthirava (in July 1669). Doddadevaraja was 
born on February 18, 1622 [see Appendix IV — (1)] . His 
renunciation at a comparatively early age of 37 or so 
was, perhaps, due as much to domestic affliction caused 
by the premature death of his first younger brother 
(Chikkadevaiya or Ghikkadevaraja) as to family prece- 
dent. Unless therefore Tirumalarya is understood and 
appraised on this footing, it would be uncritical to accept 
him literally as a poet.^ For further details about 
Doddadevaraja, see under Domestic life in Ghs. IX-X. 


1. Ct Ancient India (p. 295), where S. K. Aiyatigar, accepting literally 
Tirumalai'ya, writes: “Piruniala Aiyangar himself makes Do^ Deva 
Eaja succeed nominally only, while Kempa-Deviah, his third brother, 
was carrying on the administration in fact. The truth appears to he that 
Kempa-'Deviah, the third son, was the successor ruling for a short time 
in the name of his oldest brother who must have been old and then in his 
own name, on condition that the said brother should succeed him.” This 
interpretation, however, is neither in keeping with the internal evidence 
of the texts nor does it take sufficiently into account Tirumalarya’s 
position as a poet. Of. also the Note in the 0. Vam. (p. 5), whore 
Mr. M. A. Srinivasachar asserts that Doddadevaraja, elder son of 
[Muppina] Devaraja, succeeded Kan thirava I 
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(1) On the Date op the Mahratta Invasion op 
Sebingapatam. 

Wilks (I. 114-116, f.n.) speaks of the Mahratta invasion 
of Seringapatam during the reign of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar as having taken place in 1696, on the following 
grounds. Firstly, the memoirs of the Dalavais which 
have few dates, place the invasion next in the order of 
events to the occupation of Bangalore (1687) ; secondly, 
Purnaiya’s compilation, formed on a discussion of autho- 
rities, mentions it after the western conquests from Bedmir 
(1,690-1696) ; thirdly, the manuscripts are agreed that the 
Mysore army was at the time before Triohinopoly ; and 
lastly, according to a letter from Fori Si. George, Madras, 
dated January 19, 1697, the Mahrattas were in the 
Mysore country in 1696 and Nawab Ziilfikar Khan (the 
Mughal general) had gone thither — whether to join or 
fight them — and left a very small part of his army in 
those parts. 

As against this position of Wilks, the trend of evidence 
now available — noticed in detail in Ch. XI and f.n. 
thereto— is as follows; The earliest record extant, 
referring to and echoing the Mahratta invasion of 
Seringapatam (under Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji) and 
its repulse by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, is the Seringa- 
^atam Temple Copper-plate grant, dated November 19, 
1686. The chronicles are agreed that Kumaraiya was 
the Dalavai of Mysore only up to May 26, 1682, when he 
was succeeded by his nephew Doddaiya (1682-1690). 
From the Jesuit letter (1682) and the letter to Fori Hi. 
George (1682), it would be obvious that Dalavai Kiimara- 
iya was with the Mysore army before Trichinopoly in 
1682 when he was being harassed by the Mahrattas 
there. In keeping with this position, it was in 1682 that 
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a major portion of the Mysore army was, according to 
one source (see Ch. XI), diverted from the siege of 
Trichinopoly and marched on under Doddaiya to fight the 
Mahrattas near Seringapatam. Again, Viraraja of 
Kalale, in his SaJcala-Vaidya-SamhUd-Sdrarnava (c. 
1714-1720) and Andhra-'Vachana-Bhdratamu — Sahhd- 
Parvamu (1731), alludes to the exploits of his father 
Dalavai Doddaiya against the Mahrattas under Dadaji, 
Jaitaji, Nimbaji and others during the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar. The Mahratta generals, referred to in 
these and other sources, were contemporaries and belonged 
to the army of 6ivaji and Sambhaji ; and they carried on 
their warlike activities in Southern India and Mysore 
during c. 1680-1682, i.e., shortly after the death of Sivaji. 

In the light of all these data, the manuscripts men- 
tioned by Wilks — later compilations as they are— do not 
seem to have been quite correct in placing the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam and Dalavai Kumaraiya’s siege 
of Trichinopoly in the latter part of Chikkadevaraja’s reign. 
As regards the Fort St. Georgeletiev dated 1697, cited by 
Wilks, it is to be understood to refer only to the Mahratta 
disturbances in Southern India and parts of the Mysore 
country, under Santaji, Dhanaji and other leaders, during 
Aurangzib’s prolonged siege of Gingee (1691-1698) [see 
J. Sarkar, Aurangzib, V. 122-130] . It has absolutely no 
bearing on the Mahratta invasion of Mysore under earlier 
generals like Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji. Accordingly, the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam could not have taken 
place later than April 1682, the last year of Kumaraiya’s 
period of office as Dalavai of Mysore. Wilks’s date 1696 
is too late a date for the event and cannot be accepted.^ 

1 Wilks’s date is followed in the Qaz. (Old edition), 1. 368, (New edition) 

IV. ii. 2447 ; and in myaka of Madura, p. 207, The last-mentioned work 
(1.0.) even speaks of the successful repulse of the Mysore army by 
MangammSl (the dowager-queen of Ohokkanatha Nayaka of Madura), for 
which there’ is no evidence. The Editorial Irttroduction (p. vi) to the 
Sakala-Vaid. Sam. assigns the event to 1691, which, however, is not borne 
out by the materials on record. 
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(2) Chi3£kadSvaraja’s Coinage. 

In the M. A, B, (1929, pp. 32-33), Dr. M. H. Krishna 
attributes two types of coins to Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
which he describes as follows 

“No coins are known which can be definitely attributed 
to the successors of Narasaraja until we come to the 
reign of Ghikkadevaraja. Elliot long ago published a 
coin, regarding the authorship of which he was doubt- 
ful. 

Type : Krishna. 

Gold : Size 4", weight 52*7 grains. 

Obverse ; Under ornamental arch baby Krishna dancing, 
wearing girdle of jingles and holding a lump of butter in 
his right hand, while the left is outstretched. Near 
his feet is a curved line with a three-prolonged head 
which is either the petals of a lotus or the hoods of a 
cobra. In the latter case, the image would be that of 
Kdlmga-mardana and in the former, of N avanUa-nrUta- 
Krishna. 

Beverse: Three-line Nagari legend with single inter- 
vening rules : 

1. Chi 

2. Ka de va. 

3. raja [PL. IX. 31.] 

A haM-varaha weighing 25*7 grains has been published 
by Elliot (No. 107) and another exists in the Bangalore 
Museum Collection, It is exactly similar to the above 
varaha, but the legend appears to be slightly different 
(PL. IX. 32). 

Ghikkadevaraja altered the old Mysore type both on 
the obverse and on the reverse but he kept up the old 
weight standard. 

The Kannada Numeral type. — Large numbers of coin.s 
are found near Mysore having a chequered pattern on 
the reverse with meaningless symbols in the inter-spaces 
and bearing on the obverse a bordering circle of dots, in 
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tlie centre of which is a Kannada numeral. These 
numbers range generally from one to thirty-one and 
there can be little doubt that they belong to some 
Mysore king. As all the varieties are of nearly the 
same weight and size, it is clear that the numbers do not 
indicate their value. The only possible explanation 
would perhaps be that the numbers stand for the regnal 
years of issue. Who then was the Mysore king who 
reigned for 31 years ? It has been suggested that the 
coins could be attributed to Dodda Krishnaraja who 
reigned between 1713 and 1731. But it may be noted 
here that the Mysore king who reigned for 31 years and 
died in the 3‘2nd year was Chikkadevaraja who reigned 
from 1672 to 1704. It may also be noted that it was in 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja that Mughal influence was 
very strong at Mysore leading to a political alliance 
between Chikkadevaraja and Aurangziband the introduc- 
tion into Mysore of the Mughal system of administration. 
It is possible that the famous Prime Minister of Mysore 
at this time, the Jaina Visalaksha-Pandita, might have 
introduced the system of minting the regnal years on the 
copper coins, to commemorate the accession to the 
throne of his friend and pupil Chikkadevaraja. However, 
the attribution cannot be beyond doubt as no corrobora - 
tive evidence has yet been available. On the other hand, 
a fact which somewhat disturbs this conclusion is found 
in the existence of a smaller coin in the collection of this 
department, with chequered reverse bearing on the obverse 
the numeral 40. Jackson mentions types with the 
numerals 31 and 32. The other numbers after 31 are 
not to be seen anywhere now. We can only assume 
that the reckoning introduced by Chikkadevaraja was 
possibly continued by his successors.” 

As regards the Krishna type referred to above, there 
is little doubt that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself 
issued it, since his name appears clearly mentioned on its 
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reverse. But it seems certain that the figiire on the 
obverse is that of Krishna represented in the dancing 
posture on the hoods of a cobra (Kdlmga-mardana), i'or 
it symbolises Chikkadevaraja’s sports over his oiuanios, 
and the coin itself was actually known as Tdmlava- 
Krishna-Murti-Deva-Edya {mcle under Ooincuje. and 
Currency in Ch. XII). In regard to the Kannada 
Numeral type, there is no evidence in favour of the view 
that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar could have issued it, nor 
in support of the position that the 32, or 31, numerals 
represent the period of Ghikkadevaraja’s rule. The 
possibility of Visa,laksha-Pan.dit having under the Mughal 
influence minted “ the regnal years on the copper coins, 
to commemorate the accession to the throne ” of Chikka- 
devaraja, appears untenable because Mughal influence at 
the court of Mysore is discernible only during the latter 
part of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, i.e., c. 1700-1704, long 
after Vi^alaksha-Papdit’s death (1686). The copper 
coins may as well have been issued by Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar II who also ruled for 32 years (1734-1766). 
Again, since the latest available numeral figure is 40, 
the numerals may merely indicate the number of times 
the coin was minted during some period in the history of 
Mysore when copper coins were in great demand. 

(3) On the Authoeesiip of the Chi'k'kadGvendra- 
Vamidvali. 

The Ghikkadevendra-Vamidvali, as distinct from tlie 
ChiJcJcadevardya-VamMvaliofTimm'cil&vyii, is, us it has 
come down to us, conspicuous by the absence oi‘ the 
name of its author. It is a chajtqm in 137 verses, 
occasionally interspersed by prose passages ivachana), 
The Editors of the Karndtaka-Kdmja-Kaldniddii Scries, 
when they first published the work in 1901, referred to 
it as an anonymous one (see Introduction). Sub- 
sequently, however, the author of the Karnataka- 
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Kavi-Oharite (II. 506-507), on the authority of a manu- 
script of the poem from the Madras Oriental Mss. 
Library, attempted to assign its authorship to one 
Veriugopala-Varaprasada, without citing the relevant 
text. He was, at the same time, inclined to doubt if 
Timma-Kavi could not have written the Chikkadevmclra- 
VamsavaU, on grounds of the latter’s references to God 
^ri-Venugopala in his own works and the occurrence in 
the poem of some verses from his Yddavagiri-MdJidtmya 
(see Kar. Ka. Gha., II. 507). But he refrained from 
deciding the point in favour of Timma-Kavi, in the 
specific absence of the name of the author of the 
Chikkadevendra- Vamidvali. 

The manuscript of the work above referred to, now 
examined by us (No. 18-18-4, ff. 1-25 — P.L. ; Mad. Or. 
Lib.), agrees in the main with the published text, ending 
only, however, with a passage as follows; ^rimad 
Vmugdpdlana vara-prasadma krta Ghigadevardya- 
Mahdrdyara-VamidvaligeBbhana mastu. This passage 
merely indicates the conclusion of the work entitled 
Chikkadeva-Mahdrdyara-Vamidvali (a colloquial form of 
Ghikkadevmidra-VamSdvali) , written under the favour 
or benediction of God ^ri-Venugopala. Obviously the 
author was a devotee of that God. The ascription of the 
work to a person of the name of Venug5pala-Yarapra- 
sada, as has been done in the Karnataka- Kavi~Gharite, 
becomes accordingly meaningless— a position due 
evidently to a misreading of the relevant passage in 
question, i.e., Vmugdpdla-varaprasddena for Vmu- 
gdpalana varaprasddena. This apart, a detailed exam- 
ination of the text, side by side with the works of 
Timma-Kavi, would enable us to regard the latter alone 
as the probable author of it {i.e., Ghikkadevendra-Vam- 
^dvali), on the following grounds: Firstly, Timma- 
Kavi directly refers to himself both in his YadaragirL 
Mdhdtmya (I, 21) and PaiGhimarxmga-Mdhdtmya (1, 11) 
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as a devotee of God Sri-Venugdpala, wb.ich tallies with 
the statement of the manuscript of the GhikhadTmmIra- 
Vamimali that its author was one who wrote l)y tlie 
favour of that Deity. Secondly, in the Yadavar/iri- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 26), Tinima-Kavi refers to Gopiila as liis 
preceptor igtiru), in almost the same language and s})irit 
as he does in the Ghikkadsvmdra-VammvaU (vv. 10 aiul 
56). Thirdly, the Ghikkadevmdra-VarnSdvali evidences 
a free borrowing of a large number of verses and prose 
passages from the Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya [compare, for 
instance, vv. 10, 79-87, 89-90, 88, 9i-i05, 107-108, 
110-111, 113-117, 118, 119-134, and prose passages on 
pp. 26-30 (after v. 134), of the Ghikkadevendra-Vam.^ 
with I, 26, II, 26-34, 35-37, 38-62, 53-63, 64-81, and 
III, 3 (including prose passages after II, 81), of the 
Ydd.-MaJidi.'] Perhaps the only arguments militating 
against the above, would be : some of the verses in the 
Ghikkadevendra-Vain^dvali — particularly verses 1 to 9 and 
11 to 78 — are not to be seen in the Yddavagiri'-Mdhdi- 
mya ; and even the verses borrowed from the latter work 
are found composed in a modified and highly polished 
style in the former. But the weight of internal evidence 
would only tend to support the view that Timma-Kavi was 
at full liberty to enlarge upon, and write in an improved 
style, the subject-matter of the Ghikkadev&ndra-Vam- 
Sdvali, this being by far the most important portion of 
his Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmija testifying to his abilities and 
skill as a poet. 

(4) What is Tradition 

Some years ago, a writer in the Nineteenth Geninry, 
writing on the value of oral tradition in histoiy, 
remarked that the study of tradition was stil! woi-tii 
much inasmuch as it afforded clues for tracing missing 
links in the life-history of a king or even of a com j try* 
In India, tradition has had considerable vogue, as much 
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Vogue, in fact, as in the several countries of Europe, 
whose earlier history is largely shrouded in mystery. In 
using and in interpreting tradition, modern critics, how- 
ever, have adopted a new mode of approach. The 
modern school may be said to,, be represented by Lord 
Baglan who, delivering his address as President of the 
Anthropological Section, at the meeting of the British 
Association held at Leicester in September 1983, 
developed the theory propounded by it in a manner which 
bears repetition here.^ Though his illustrations are 
drawn from English History, there is no doubt that 
his reasoning is capable of a wider application in the 
historical fi.eld. He said : — 

“ Those writers who have tried to establish the 
historicity of tradition have invariably, so far as I can 
learn, adopted the method of taking some period the 
history of which is totally unknown, examining the 
traditions which they assume to belong to that period, 
striking out all miraculous or otherwise improbable 
incidents, and then dilating upon the verisimilitude of 
the residue. I shall follow a totally different method. I 
shall take a period the history of which is known, the feudal 
age in England, and see what tradition has had to say 
about that. According to the usually accepted theories, 
outstanding personalities in the history of a country 
never fail to leave their mark on tradition. Now, who 
were the outstanding personalities of the period in 
question? No one, I suppose, will object to the iuclu- 
sion of William the Conqueror and Edward I. The 
Norman conquest in one case and the conquest by 
Simon de Montfort of Wales and Scotland in the other, 
cannot have failed to create a tremendous impression at 
the time, and this impression, according to the theory 
which has been repeatedly applied to the Iliad, for 

I. See also Lord Eaglan’s latest work on the subject, The Hero—A Study in 
Tradition, Myth and IMama (Methuen & Oo,, London, 1936), 
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example, should have perpetuated itself in traditioiL Yet 
what traditions do we find ? Of William the Conqueror, 
that he fell on landing, and that he destroyed a number 
of towns and villages to make the New Forest. Of 
Edward I, that his life was saved by his queen, and 
that he created his newly- born son Prince of Wales. All 
these traditions are completely devoid of historical founda- 
tion. Of the real achievements of these two great 
nionarchs tradition had nothing to say whatever. 

“ Similarly the only traditions of Henry II and Bichard 
I are the fabulous tales of Queen Eleanor and B’air 
Eosamond, and of Blondel outside the castle. 

“ With the traditional accounts of Henry V, those that 
have been made famous by Shakespeare, I shall deal at 
greater length. They tell us that he spent his youth in 
drinking debauchery, in and about London, in company 
with highwaymen, pickpockets and other disreputable 
persons ; that he was imprisoned by Chief Justice 
G-ascoigne, whom after liis succession he pardoned and 
continued in office ; and that on his accession his 
character, or at any rate his conduct, changed suddenly 
and completely. The authorities for these stories are 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Governor (1531) and Edward 
Hall’s Union of the Noble and Illustrious Houses of 
Lancaster and YorTc (1542). These two highly respect- 
able authors seem to have relied largely on matters 
already in print, some of it dating within fifty years of 
Henry Y’s death. I know no argument for the histori- 
city of any traditional narrative which cannot be applied 
to these stories, yet there is not a word of truth in any of 
them. 

“ The facts are these. In 1400, at the age of thirteen, 
Henry became his father’s representative in Wales, made 
his head-quarters at Chester, and spent the ue.x:t .seven 
years in almost continuous warfare with Owen (Iheid- 
ower and his allies. In 1407 he led a successful izivasioii 
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of Scotland. In 1408 he was employed as Warden of 
the Ginque Ports, and at Calais. In the following year, 
owing to his father’s illness, he became regent and 
continued as such until 1412. During this period his 
character as a ruler was marred only by his religious 
bigotry, and what seems to be the only authentic 
anecdote of the time describes the part he played at the 
burning of John Badby the Lollard. In 1412 an attempt 
was made to induce Henry IV, whose ill-health continued 
to unfit him for his duties, to abdicate, but his refusal to 
do so, together with differences on foreign policy, led to 
the withdrawal of the future Henry V from court, 
probably to Wales, till bis father’s death a year later. 
He did not re-appoint Sir William G-ascoigne as Chief 
Justice, and there is no truth in the story that the latter 
committed him to prison. 

“ These facts are drawn from the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which sums up the question by saying that 
‘ his youth was spent on the battlefield and in the 
Council chamber, and the popular tradition (immortalised 
by Shakespeare) of his riotous and dissolute conduct is 
not supported by contemporary authority.’ According 
to Sir Charles Oman, ‘his wife was sober and orderly 
. . . He was grave and earnest in speech, courteous 

in all his dealings, and an enemy of flatterers and 
favourites. His sincere piety bordered on asceticism.’ 

“ Even had there been no contemporary records of the 
youth of Henry V, there are points in the accounts 
adopted by Shakespeare which might lead the sober 
critic to doubt its veracity. The first is that it would 
be, to say the least, surprising that a man should be an 
idle and dissolute scapegrace one day, and the first 
soldier and statesman of his age the next. The second 
is that the stories belong to an ancient and widespread 
class of folk-tales. Had, however, our critic ventured to 
express his doubts, with what scorn would he not have 
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been assailed by believers in the historicity of tradition ! 
‘ Here/ they would have said, ‘ is an impudent fellow 
who pretends to know more about the fifteenth <;ciitury 
than those who lived in it. The facts which lie dares 
to dispute were placed on record by educated and 
respectable persons, the first historians of their day. 
Could anything be more absurd than to suppose that 
they would invent discreditable stories about a national 
hero, at a time when all the facts of his career must have 
been widely known ? No reasonable person can doubt 
that Talstafi was as real as Piers Gaveston/ As we 
have seen, however, the only evidence for Pal staffs 
existence is tradition, and tradition can never be evidence 
for an historical fact. He is a purely mythical character, 
who plays Siienus to Henry’s Dionysus, as does Abu 
Nawas to the Dionysus of Harun-al-Eashid. 

“The assimilation of the king to Dionysus no doubt 
goes back to a time when an aspirant to the throne had 
to perform various rites and undergo various ordeals, hut 
whether these stories had previously been told of other 
English princes, and became permanently attached to 
Henry V through the invention of printing, or wdiether 
they were recently introduced from classical sources, I 
have no idea. ■ 

“ It may he objected that Henry V, an historical charac- 
ter, appears in tradition, and that tradition is therefore 
to that extent historical ; but this is not so. The 
characters in a traditional narrative are often anonymous. 
When named they may he supernatural beings, or 
persons for whose existence there is no real evidence. 
When the names of real persons are mentioned, tiiese 
names form no part of the tradition, but merely })art of 
the machinery by which the tradition is transmitted. 
Just as the same smart saying may be attributed to half 
a dozen wits in succession, so the same feat may bo attri- 
buted to half a dozen heroes in succession ; but it is the 
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anecdote or feat which, if it is transinitted from age to 
age, becomes a tradition, and not the ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that of some prominent person 
whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less, if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a snitable length of time. 

“ This explains certain facts which have puzzled Pro-t 
fessor Gilbert Murray, who asks: ‘Why do they (sc. 
the Homeric poets) refer not to any warfare that was 
going on at the time of their composition, but to warfare 
of forgotten peoples under forgotten conditions in the 
past? . . . What shall one say of this? Merely 

that there is no cause for surprise. It seems to be the 
normal instinct of a poet, at least of an epic poet. The 
earliest version of the Song of Roland which we possess 
was written by an Anglo-Norman scribe some thirty years 
after the conquest of England, If the Normans of that 
age wanted an epic sung to them, surely a good subject 
lay ready to hand. Yet as a matter of fact their great 
epic is all about Boland, dead three hundred years 
before, not about William the Conqueror. The fugitive 
Britons of Wales made no epic to tell of their conquest 
by the Saxons ; they turned to a dim-shining Arthur 
belonging to the vaguest past. Neither did the Saxons 
who were conquering them make epics about that con- 
quest. They sang how at some unknown time a legendary 
and mythical Beowulf had conquered a legendary 
Grendel,’® 

“ The true explanation has nothing to do with instinct ; 
it is that epic poetry, like other forms of traditional 
narrative, deals with ritual drama, and not with histo- 
rical fact. Beal people and events can only be identified 
with ritual drama when their memory has become vague. 

3^ Gilbert Murray, TJie Bise of the GreehB^i/qt I»p. 62-55. 
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Roland could not have been made to fall at HaRtings 
before about 1166 , and by that time the forni of fche epic, 
was fixed in writing. What we learn from the Bong of 
Roland are old traditional tales which were proba])ly 
attached to Charlemagne about a hundred yeai’s after 
his death. 

“ The real facts of his career, like all historical facts, 
have been, and could only be, ascertained from contem- 
porary written records. 

“In this connection. Dr. Leaf remarks ; ‘ When they 

(the Normans) crossed the Channel to invade England, 
they seem to have lost all sense of their Teutonic kinship 
with the Saxons, and it is doubtful if they even knew that 
their name meant Northmen. The war-song which 
Taillefer chanted as they marched to battle was not a 
Yiking Saga, but the song of Roland.’^ He realised 
that a people can completely forget its origin within a 
hundred and sixty years-— yet still believed in the 
continuity of historical tradition ! ” 

As the reasoning is too close and the argument too 
recondite, a long extract has been given, especially as it 
is fully exemplified by facts taken from history. 

Lord Raglan’s suggestion that when the names of 
real persons are mentioned in a traditional tale— ie., a 
tale handed down from age to age by oral communica- 
tion — these names form no part of the tradition, but 
merely part of the machinery by which the tradition is 
transmitted, seems well justified from the numerous 
instances quoted by him, to which parallels from Indian 
traditionary tales can be easily adduced. “ Just as,” as 
he says, “ the same smart saying may be attributed to 
half a dozen wits in succession, so the same anecdote or 
feat . . . which, if' it is transmitted from age to 

age becomes a tradition, and not the ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that of some prominent person 


3. W, Leaf, Homer cmd History^ p^46. 
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whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a suitable length of time.” The truth 
underlying this remark may be verified from countless 
tales occurring in the Indian Epics — ^the Eamayana and 
the Mahdbhdrata — and from the eighteen Purdnas 
which, indeed, enshrine the old traditions — orally handed 
down to posterity from ancient times. Tradition may 
be of the elders but it wears a snowy beard, and is 
slippery to a degree to base an argument upon or build an 
historical account with its aid. Something very similar 
has occurred in the case of the traditionary tales connected 
with the name of Chikkadevaraja, as a comparison of the 
versions current during the time of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra goes to show. They had been growing for 
long and when they were first committed to writing by 
Wilks — a hundred and twenty-five years after the events 
to which they relate are said to have occurred — they had 
already become highly exaggerated by embellishments 
and, in Devachandra, we find them assume proportions 
which even to Wilks, if he had had an opportunity to 
read them as they appear in Devachandra, would have 
seemed strange. Apart from this, there is reason to 
fear that in this particular instance, even as early as the 
time of Chikkadevaraja, there was evidently much 
confusion of thought as to what actually took place in 
connection with the disturbances which followed the 
imposition of a war-levy that was resorted to by either 
Chikkadeva or his minister Vi^alaksha. The news that 
reached the Jesuit Fathers — and they committed to 
writing what they had heard almost contemporaneously — 
was that the people had been impaled on sword-sticks. 
This evidently was a phrase of the time as it is to-day 
for describing unspeakable harshness in punishment. It 
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could not be that they were actually impaled as tlie , Fains 
had been by the Pandyan king of old. The stfH.-y of this 
notorious impalement had been current for ages neaiiy 
400 years or so— by then and the suggestion tliat suc.h 
an impalement was practised in the time of (liiikkadcva 
stands uncorroborated even in Wilks and Devachamhu. 
The inference seems inevitable that news spread tliai tlu', 
harshness of the punishment inflicted was so much 
spoken of that it was only capable of being described in 
terms of the cruelty practised on the Jains by the 
Pandyan king, .a phrase — Kazhuvihkiiitaradti—mth. 
which the Jesuit Fathers, who had learnt Tamil, the 
dominant language of the Madura country, were evidently 
familiar. And what they seem to have done is to simply 
.pass on the euphemism in their letter as describing a 
fact that had actually occurred in the “ Eastern domi- 
nions ” of Chikkadeva. If a loose or wrong description 
•can thus pass into History, what is there to prevent 
tradition— a mere oral communication from mouth to 
mouth through the generations, ever subject to the 
incident of mutation in the very process of handing 
down— from becoming something entirely different from 
what it started with ? In the case of Chikkadeva, there 
were at least three good reasons why he should look 
harsher to posterity as a ruler than he actually was ; (1) 
He was a , vigorous ruler; (2) he was the builder of a 
new kingdom and had to carry through things ; and (3) 
he undertook a thorough reformation of the administra- 
tive and social foundations on which his kingdom was 
built. Added to these causes, his minister ViHalrUvsha 
was one who lacked prudential restraint in giving effect 
to the measures decided upon by the king. What he 
did not only recoiled on him but also on h.is Sovereign, 
to whom undoubtedly he was deeply attached. With 
him evidently action was greater than the reaction to 
which it was necessarily subject. Posterity has been 
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kind to hijii in forgetting Min absolutely, eveii in Ms own 
native village. Only it has been unjust to his master in 
making' him responsible for very much more than his 
share in the results that follo'wed his acts. 

(6) KazhumTikettaradu. 

The story of the impalement of 8,000 Tains by a 
Paiidyan king is told in the Madura Sthala-Purana 
and is reflected in the other local chronicles as well in 
the neighbourhood. Tradition current in Madura refers 
to the contest that occurred between the Jains and 
Saivites in the days of Tirugnana-Sambandar. If the; 
Penya-Purdnam, a Tamil work treating of the sixty- 
three devotees of Siva, is to be believed, this king should 
be identified with Nedumaran who was converted to 
^aivism from the Jain faith by the famous saint 
Tirugnana-Sambandar (c. 7th cent. A.D.). According 
to the Madura Sthala-Purana, this king was also 
known as Kubja-ParK^ya, because he was a hunchbacks 
He was, it would seem, originally a Saiva but was 
converted to Jainism and from the date he became a 
Jain, he, it is added, persecuted his ^aivite subjects. 
His queen Mangaikkarasi, however, remained a feaivite 
in secret and induced Tirugnana to visit the king. He 
cured the king not only of the incurable fever which the 
riain priests could not subdue but also of his hunchback. 
The king was reconverted to ^aivism and changed his 
name to Sundara-Pandya, or the beautiful Pap.dya, and 
decreed the death of all Jains who refused to embrace 
i^aivism. Those who did not join the Saivite faith — 
and they were some 8,000 in number — he ordered to be 
impaled on the point of a sword ! As if to remind this 
great deed of his, at one of the festivals connected with 
the famous temple at Madura, an image representing 
a Jain impaled on a stake is carried in the procession 1 
This festival is known, after , the alleged event, as 
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KazlmvihUttaradUi ih.Q act of impaling on the point of 
the sword. 

The king Sundara-Pandya of this tale has been identi- 
fied with MaraYarman Arikesari, who boasts of having 
won the battle of Nelveli. If the impaling had been a 
fact— -it is obviously much exaggerated in the ^aiva 
Purdnas—~it would have been referred to in the Chimia,'- 
maoiur copj^er-plates and the VelviJchudi grant which 
throw considerable light on the early Pandyan kings up to 
the beginning of the 7th century A.D. The omission to 
do so is the more remarkable because Net^unjadaiyan 
Parantaka, who issued the Velvihhudi grant, ascended 
the Pandyan throne next after the son of Nedumaran. 

Nedumaran, for the services he rendered to the 
^aiva cause, was translated to the position of a saint and 
became thus one of the famous sixty-three celebrated in 
the Periya-Purdnam, The period of his rule has been 
fixed by some scholars between 650-680 A.D. (K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar, Historical Sketches of Ancient 
Dehhan, 127 ; see also The Tamilian Antiquary, No> S). 
Internal evidence afforded by one of his hymns — in 
which Tirugnana refers to Siruttondan who fought at the 
battle of Vatapi (modern Badami) which took place in 
642 A.D. — seems to confirm this date, which fixes him 
to a period later than that event {i.e,, to the latter half 
of the 7th century A.D.). For the date of Tirugnana- 
Sambaudar, see F. I., III. 277-278; I, A., XXV. IIH, 
116 ; S. 1. 1., II. 152. For references to the traditionary 
tales connected with him, see W. Franci.s, Madura 
Dist Gaz., 29 and 74 ; South Arcot Diet. Gaz., 97. 

In one of his verses, Tirugnana-Sambandar prays for 
diva’s grace to deliver him from fear. TreacheiYnts 
Jains, he says, have lit for him a fire, which, he implu]*es, 
may go to the Pandyan king (as fever), so that ho might 
know the torture of slow flame (Padigam 112; Periya- 
Puranam,. 701, 715). The reference here is to the 
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traditionary tale that the Jains, out of enmity, set fire 
to Sambandar’s house and that he sent up an appeal to 
Siva that the fire might be transformed into a slow con- 
suming fever and go in that form to the Pandyan ruler, 
then a J ain. The king got the fever, and Sanibandar 
relieved him of it. That is the miracle which subse- 
quently became converted into the impalement of 8,000 
Jains, in the manner described above. Tradition has 
been busy here as elsewhere. If the evidence afforded by 
Tirugnana’s own hymns is to be believed,, then the 
following facts are vouched for by him ; that he was 
devoted to Mangaikkarasi, the daughter of a Chola king 
who had been married to a Pandyan king ; that this 
queen was an ardent 6aivite ; that the king’s minister 
Kulachchirai was also a ^aivite; that the queen took a 
personal interest in the welfare of Tirugnana who was 
contending against the Jains who had won over her 
husband, the Papdyan king, to their faith ; and that the 
Jains had set fire to Tirugnana’s house and Tirugnina 
prayed that that fire, transformed into a fever, might go 
to the Pan.dyan king, then a Jain. This happened and 
the king was re-converted with Tirugnana’ s aid. 
Conceptions of popular justice required that the Jains 
should be punished for their supposed iniquities, and the 
impalement of 8,000 Jains was the result. Tradition 
cannot be other than tradition. 

Kingsbury and Phillips render the verse of Sambandar 
referred to above thus ; — 

0, Thou whose form is fiery red, 

In holy Alavay, our Sire, 

In grace deliver me from dread. 

False Jains have lit me a fire : 

O, let it to the Pa^dyan ruler go, 

That he the torture of slow flame may know. 
(Bee Hyorms of Tamil ^aivite Saints, 32-33, by P. Kings- 
bury and G. E. Phillips, in the Heritage of India Series). 
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The legend of the impaling of “ eight thousand of 
the stubborn Jains ’■ is mentioned by them at })ago J 1 
of their book. They add the remark later : “ ] .JcgcuidK, 
make him (Tirugnana) a wonder-worker, but we njiisi 
draw our knowledge of the man from his poems tliem- 
selves.” It is much to be regretted that except for the 
effort of Messrs. Kingsbury and Phillips, no transla- 
tions of the hymns of Appar, Tirugnana- Sambandar and 
Sundarar are yet available on the lines on which the late 
Eev. Dr. G. U. Pope brought out the hymns of Manikya- 
vachakar {Tirwmchaham, Oxford University Press). 

(6) On the Arka Mabeiagb. 

Arka is the Sun-plant Calotropis gigmtea, a sriiali 
tree with medicinal sap and rind, the larger leaves of 
which are used for sacrificial ceremonies {&at. Br . ; Br* 
Zr. Up.). Arka mems QjIso the membrmn virile {A. V., 
VI. 72-1). Manu enumerates eight kinds of marriage 
(III. 21), which are : Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Eakshasa and Pai^acha. Gf. 
Yajnavalkya, I. 68-61. Marriage with the Arka plant 
{Bandhuka) is enjoined to be performed before a man 
marries a third wife, who thus becomes his fourth 
ichaturthadi vivdhdrtham iriUyorka samudvahet — 
Kasyapa). - Garga thus says as to a third marriage : 

Griliasydd eka patnlkah sa kdmi chodvahet parani j 
Trltiyam nodvahet kanydm ohaiurthmiapi chodeahet j 
Tritiyani udvahet kanydm 7ndhddajndnatdpi ydt [ 
Dhana-dhdnydyushdn hdni rogi sydd yadi jlvati | 
Tritiyodvdha siddhyartha marka-vriksham samu- 
dvahet j 

Grdmdt prdchimudicklm vd gachched^ yatraiva 
■ tisthati j 

Yatlidrkam ^obhanam hritvd kritvd hhiimiiicha 
iobhitam j 
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Vastmia tantuna, vestya hrdli^nanastmi parUmyM | 

Bvd^dlchbhta 'oidlidnena kdmdnte agnim sva atfnani ] 

Aropyawa varo dlilro hrahmacharyam cliaret 
tryaham j 

dihdhmnapi vd hanydm udvahet dwui sankita 

An householder should generally be possessed of one 
wife ; if he is very carnal, he may also marry a second 
time. But he should not marry a third damsel. If it is 
necessary, he may marry a fourth (damsel) . As regards 
the third marriage, if he wishes to get married through 
ignorance, he will become reduced in wealth, corn and 
lifetime, and will become (further) sickly. Accordingly, 
in the case of a third marriage, in order to be free from 
sickness, etc., he should get married to the Arka plant. 
To perform such a marriage, he should go towards the 
east in search of a tree wherever it is and there he 
should perform the marriage rite as between himself and 
that tree in every detail (as in a marriage). He should 
invest the mdngalya-sutra to that plant agreeably to the 
ritual and to the .idkhd to which he belongs, and should 
(then) perform the lidma (by raising the sacrificial fire). 
This done with due solemnity, he will be free from all 
other obstacles and then he can marry (the third) damsel 
without further doubt, which should accordingly be con- 
sidered as the fourth (marriage) — see Bfuriti-Muktdvali, 
Bodaiakarma prakaranam, 139-140, in the Madhva,- 
Biddhdnta Grantliamdld Series, Ed. by Krishnacharya, 
Sri Krishpa Mudra Press, Udipi. According to the 
TrivarnikdGhdra of the Svetambara Jains (XI, 104), 
“ a third marriage is to be performed in the Arka form, 
otherwise the bride will be like a widow ; thus should 
the wise act ” {Akrivdrka-vimhajitu trtiydni yadi 
chddvahct [ VidJiard sd hkavet kanyd tasmat kdryam 
vkhakshand^)—(pxo%Bd in The Jain Law (p. 216) by 
C. R. Jaina, Madras, 1927, ... 
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(7) On the Eelative Ceaims op Mysobe, the Mah- 

EATTAS AND THE MXJGHALB TO EMPIRE IN TUB 

Bodth. 

There is overwhelming evidence in support of the 
position that Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
based her claims to Empire in South India as the 
immediate political heir of Vijayanagar. This position 
was the natural outcome of the following circumstances : — 
Since the fall of Penukonda and Vellore, and the flight 
of 6ri-Eanga VI (1647), the decline of the Vijayanagar 
Empire became rapid. During SrI-Eanga’s long sojourn 
in the south (1647-1663), he had no recognised capitah 
although he formally claimed to rule from Penukonda, 
Ohandragiri or Belur. While the Deccani powers of 
Bijapur and G6lkond9> were in quick succession occupying 
his imperial possessions in South India (1647-1656), the 
kingdom of Mysore under Kanthlrava-NarasarajaWofJeyar 
I (1638-1659), by remaining loyal to the Empire, strove 
hard to maintain her integrity and independence against 
the encroachments of these States. In 1666, however, 
the activities of these powers in theKarnatak ceased, and 
they retired home dividing their spoils. During the 
next three decades they were so thoroughly absorbed in 
their struggle with the Mughals in the Deccan that they 
could hardly devote their attention to Karnatak affairs, 
beyond leaving its administration in the hands of their 
generals (like Shahji the Mahratta, in Bangalore). This 
made it possible for the growing kingdom of Mysore 
gradually to extend her warlike activities in the direction 
of the Bijapur-beit of territory in the north, while her 
attempts to maintain the stakis qm ante in the clji'cction 
of Ikkeri and. Madura in the north-west and the south- 
east tended to rouse the persistent opposition and 
hostility of those neighbours. An immediate rcsiilt of this 
policy of Mysore is reflected in the futile invasion of 
Beringapatam — in the very first year of accession of 
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Bevaraja Wodeyar (1659-.1673)— by ^ivappa Nayaka I 
of Ikkeri (1646-1660) who, on the plea of restoring the 
suzerainty of Sii-Eanga in the Karnatak, won him over 
from the allegiance of Mysore, only to make him pursue 
an hostile attitude towards her from Belur. 6rI-Kanga, 
however, met with little success owing to the weakness 
of the successors of ^ivappa Nayaka and the steady 
advance of Mysore on Ikkeri, so that in 1663 he had to 
leave Belur for the far South, again to seek the protection 
of his erstwhile hostile feudatories who were fighting in 
their own interests. Meanwhile the kingdom of Mysore 
was fast becoming a first-rate power in Southern India. 
The political centre of gravity was shifting from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam, this being facilitated to 
some extent by the migration of the ^rl-Yaishnava family 
of Eoyal preceptors of the Aravidu Dynasty to the court 
of Bevaraja (1663). At the same time imperial ideas 
and ideals began to take root in the congenial soil of 
Seringapatam. ^rl-Eanga, in view of these develop- 
ments, made one more, and last, effort to recover his 
position from Mysore by allying himself with Chokka- 
natha Nayaka of Madura (1659-16821 and other feuda- 
tories, and laying siege to the fort of Erode belonging to 
her (1667), Mysore, however, ultimately came out suc- 
cessful in the siege and ^rl-Eanga, sorely disappointed, 
disappeared from the vortex of South Indian politics. In 
Seringapatam, Bevaraja Wodeyar, far from severing his 
connection with the Vijayanagar Empire, gradually 
stepped into the imperial status itself (as is significantly 
borne out by the assumption of imperial titles by him) , 
and paved the way for the independence of the kingdom 
and her future political development. With Madura, 
G-ingee and Ikkeri struggling for their existence under the 
troubled conditions of the times, Mysore, alone among 
her contemporaries, emerged into the political arena of 
South India as the strongest, and sole, representative of 
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Vijayaiiagar (1673). She soon found herself plaeed in 
an eminently advantageous position to extend, [)i,’(}sei*vt.i 
and unite, in the true imperial spirit of the times, what 
was still left of the derelict Empire in the south as a 
bulwark against further aggressions from any powers 
(like the Mahrattas and the Mughals) from the north. 
No wonder, after the short-lived success of Kudanda- 
Bama I, the then Vijayanagar king, against Dahivai 
Eumaraiya (of Mysore) in the battle of Hassan 11674) , 
Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) began his untiring 
activities in all directions. And his assumption of the 
titles Karndtaha-Ghakravarti (Emperor of the Karnataka 
country) and Dakshinadik-Ghahravarti (Emperor of 
the South), as is amply borne out by the records of his 
own period, from this time onward, acquires supreme 
significance in South Indian History (for a fuller treat- 
ment of this course of affairs, uide Ohs. VIII, X and 
XI, with documentary details in f.n.). 

The claims of the Mahrattas and the Mughals to 
Empire in the South appear to be less strong. Much 
has been said and written in recent years in favour of 
the view that the Mahratta State in the South owed its 
existence to the genius of Shahji under Vijayaiiagar 
influence, and that his son ^ivaji was the political heir 
and successor of the Vijayanagar Empire (see, for inst- 
ance, the latest articles on the subject in Vij. Com. Vol, 
pp. 119-138). This is, however, negatived by the well- 
known facts recorded of their careers during the period 
of political transition in the South(1647-1674), sketched 
above. Indeed there is no direct evidence,'^ to lend 
support to these suggestions, although the trend of all 

4, Siviiji's coronation (1674) and his JKarniitak expedition (lfi77) havf 
boon held by scholars like Dr. S. K. Aiyangar as bavin/,' “ bad in it Oin 
idea of reviving the Hindn Bmpire of the South,” wliilf. his snppufifd 
grant to the sons of ^rl-Banga VI and hjg issue of the gold ffuu after tins 
Vijayanagar modfd have been taken to be proofu in support of tin,-, 
position that it might have been his ambition ” to stand bofort- Auraiig- 
alb as the acknowledged sucoeaBor of the emperors of Vijayanagar*' 
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the available data goes to shovsr that whatever influence 
Vijayanagar exerted on the Mahrattas (under Shaliji and 
Sivaji) was only of ah indirect character, their rise to 
power in the South being mainly rooted in, and con- 
ditioned by, the Shahi state of Bijapnr in the Deccan. 
Accordingly, the extension of Mahratta power and influ- 
ence in South India under Sivaji and his immediate 
successors was more in the footsteps of Bijapnr than of 
Vijayanagar (whose sphere of influence in the 17th 
century lay farther away from the Mahratta country), 
while their claims to Empire in the South were derived 
more from their right — real or supposed — to establish 
footholds in it which would eventually enable them to 
collect ohauth and sardUmukhi from the feudatories of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, than from an instinctive 
desire to unite the heterogenous elements into an 
autonomous whole and evolve a beneficial system of 
government over the length and breadth of the land. 
Again, even as regards their united resistance to Mughal 
advance on the South, they were treading more in the 
footsteps of Bijapur and Gfolkonda than of Vijayanagar, 
which explains why, during 1677 and 1680-1686, they 
actually came into conflict with Mysore which, on this 
issxie, was clearly following the Vijayanagar policy. 
Mughal pressure on South India after the fall of Bijapur 
and Golkonda (1686-1687) was in the nature of a 
military conquest of an alien power, by way of continu- 
ation of the policy of the early Sultans of Delhi. Mughal 

{KfiC Editorial Notes in Ndyalcas of Madura, pp. 27, 134, 177, etc.). It is 
hard to accept this as a literal statement of facts when we bear in mind 
the actual course of political evolution of Mysore during 1647-1674. 
Mahratta sovereignty in the South was itself a matter of gradual develop- 
ment in the wake of ^ivaji’s Karnatak expedition of 1677, when he 
himself found that he had been anticipated by Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore as the sole, and natural, representative of Vijayanagar in the 
Karnataka country (see supra ; also Ch. XI, for details).^ And we have 
definite evidence of Sambhaji, son. and successor of Sivaji, assuming the 
title of Emperor (^amthOji-Ohalcrmarii) for the first time in July 1680 
(see E. O., X Mb. 117). 
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claim to Empire in the South was, further, derived from 
the principle that might is right and hardly carried with 
it schemes of settlement and orderly adminiRtriitiori 
applicable to the conquered tracts as a whole, wliate.ver 
measure of success their rule might have been attt^adcd 
with in Northern India. This accounts largely for the, 
harassing raids of Mughal lieutenants in South ’.India 
under Aurangzib and his successors in the latter part of 
the 17 th century and the first part of the 18th., which 
left her a prey to anarchy and confusion until British 
rule at the end of the 18th century brought the blessings 
of peace and order into the land. Happily for Mysore, 
however, it is to the credit of Chikkadevaraja 'Wodeyar 
that in contesting the claims to supremacy in the South 
of the Mahrattas and the Mughals in the 17th century, 
he so manoeuvred as to keep them at arms’ length and 
not only saved the country from their attacks but also, ^ 
in advancing his claims to absolute sovereignty of the 
South of India, gave Mysore an individuality all her 
own. 
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The reforencea are to pages. Where one reference is of more importance than 
others, it is placed first and separated from the rest by a semi-colon instead of a 
coiiima. Names of works and textual expressions are shown in Italics. 
Iloferences to A.D. dates and foot-notes are indicated in brackets. 

A 


AhdTxlla Qutb Shah of Golkonda : 
contemporary of Kanthlrava I, 151 ; 
see also under GolJco^ida, 

Aolidra : Ghikkadevaraja’s conception 
of, 403 {n. 154). 

Adhata-Raya : a general of Jagadeva- 
Riiya; Raja Wodeyar’s campaign 
against (1600), 56. 

Adil Shah of Bijapur: Chikkadevaraja’s 
success over (1678), 289 {n, 64) ; referred 
to, 278, 640. 

Afssal Khiln : a Bijapur general, 119, 121 
(n. 28), 126, 128. 

AgraliCira : Brahmanical settlement ; 
prosperity of under Chikkadevaraja, 
397. 

Aigur : see under Krislvtiap'pci Nayaha. . 

AjUa7iuiha-Pum.y>a of Eanna: manu- 
script copy of, made in 1663, 251 {n. 
173). 

Akbar; Mughal advance on the south 
during the reign of, 117. 

Akkii Ee^di: chief of Erode; Chikka- 
dovaraja’s subjugation of (1678), 
288. 

Akkihebbalu; acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1584), 47 ; referred to, 67, 
128.* 

AksharamnliJca-’Sdngatya, etc : see under 
OJdkJcupadhydya. 

Aladur : a rent-free village granted by 
Venkata I to Raja Wodeyar (c. 1609), 
67 ; referred to, 100. 

Alagma^c'havadi : see under Armoury. 

Alagiri Nfiyaka: foster-brother of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 277- 
278. 

Alarabadi : a possession of Mysore (1642), 
129; note on, 130 (w. 60); referred to, 
85, 163. 

AJasingararya : see under SingcuraryaTl. 


AmaruTca-^atalca : see under GWthupa- 
dhyaya. 

Ambar Khan : a Bijapur general, 121 
(».28),135. 

Ammachavadi : Raja Wodeyar’s cam- 
paign against (1615), 66 ; acquisition of 
by Chamaraja V (1626), 88; referred 
to, 18, 41, 46, 68, 65, 526, etc. 

Amritamba . (Amritamma) ; queen of 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, and mother 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 201 (w. 
165), 202 {n. 168) ; her parentage and 
identity, ^4 (n, 187) ; her gifts, etc., 
265 (n. 191-192) ; referred to, 269. 

Anantagiri : taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 273 ; lost but re-acquired (1690), 
309. 

Ananta-Papdita (Anantoji) of Gingee : 
Bijapur general who took part in the 
siege of Erode (1667), 228-229. 

Ancient India, by S. K. Aiyangar; 
noticed, 2 (». 2), 42 (w. 86), 116 {n. 10), 
116 (n. 14), 128 (n. 56), 138 (n. 81), 215 
(w. 13), 229 (n. 66-66), 254 (n. 186), 264 
(n. 236), 272 (n. 12), 274-275 {n. 20), 484 
(n. 19), 625, 639, 546, 549 (n. 1), etc. 

Andur ; siege and capture of by Ohikka- 
devaraja (1678), 287 ; referred to, 418. 

Ane-'kdmv a copper token currency 
issued by Kanthlrava I (?), 162; 
referred to, 643. 

Anekere : action at (1631), 92, 

Angadi; taken by Dakvai Kumaraiya 
(1674), 277. 

Angadi-paliadi t an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 853. 

Angadi-vasara : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Jni-muitu : name of the elephant sent 
in as tribute by Chamaraja V to 
Venkata II (1635), 94. 
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Anku5 Khan: a Bijapur general, 121 
(%, 28), 1H5. 

Anhu&a : an iuHignia of OhamarajaV, SS. 

AnkinSii-Raya : brother anfl Prime 
Miuisttir of .Tagadtiva-Riiya ; Ghama- 
raja V’h campaign against (1618), 83 
(n.9)-8d. 

Aunaiya; mint-master under Ohikha- 
dijvaraja, 333 ; his constnrction of the 
pond at Sravana.-Bolago]a in the 
latter’s name, 334. , 

Annajaiya of Siiratavalli : Devaraja s 
campaign against (1666), 226. 

AmiaU of the Mysore Boyal Fanniy 
(Palace History), edited by B. Eama- 
krishna Rao: a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8 (n. 13) ; on the tradi- 
tional origin and foundation of the 
Wo^eyar Dynasty, 21-22, 26-30 ; 

referred to or noticed, 2 (n. 2), 31, 36 
{n. 42), 39 (n. 58), 42 {n. 86), 46, 49 
{n. 19), 69 («. 92), 98-99 (n. 71, 74, 76), 
109 («. 1-2), 116 {«. 10), 116 {n. 14), 117 
(n. 16), 126 {n. 42), 139 («. 87), 148 

(n. 121), 160 (m. 8), 161 (». 12), 200 

(«. 161), 201 (n. 163),209(«. 190), 212 
(n, 5), 2.55 (n. 192), 272 (n. 12), 278 

in. 33), 292 (». 76), 296 {n. 90), 311 

(«. 148), 519, 526-527, 646, etc. 
Antembara-ganda {Birud-antembara- 
ganda) : a distinctive title of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore, 34 (n. 
26-26) ; story of the acquisition of, 34- 
36,, referred to, 39, 62, 94, 95, 184 («• 
105), 202, 261, 607, etc. 

Appajaiya : aurikar of Chikkadevaraja, 
entrusted with the working of tho legis- 
lation relating to Arasu families, 366, 
366, 408 ; referred to 357, 393 {n. 117), 
Ayrdtima-ViTCb'. a title ascribed to 
Ohamaraja V, 94-96. 

Apraivnia-y’i-ra : a distinctive title of 
Ohikkadevaraja, 284, 286 (n. 63) ; 
referred to, 322, 608. 

Aprathna-Vira-Oltaritam : a literary 
work (see under Tirumaldrya II) ; as a 
prnuary source of Mysore History, 8 ; 
referred to or noticed, 274 (w, 19), 285 
(n. 63), 310, 322, etc. 

Arakere: acquisition of by Baja 

Wodeyar (1600), 66 ; assigned to the 
sons of Muppina-DSvaraja {<?. 1617), 
76; a scene of action during the 


Bijapur siege of Seringapalam (16.39), 
ISS; rehjm-d to, 67, JOG, 524. 

Ai’aSai'aviini : acquisitiun of by Ghikka- 
devaraja (1688), 309. 

Arasu families in Myscnv : tlu-ir fuhiptiun 
of fe-Vaishnavism under the di'crec 
of Ghikkadevaraja, :ifi5-:]G6 ; (Ihikka- 
deva’s classification of and legisiatiou 
relating to (c. 1690), 365, lOT- lOH (n. 
165) ; ref(3rred to, 443. 

Xravi^u Dynasty ; see. under Vijaijo- 
nagar. 

IravldiL Dynasty, by Rev. IT. Herns 
(S, j.) : noticed, .522, 624, 

Arcot, Nawabs of : hi.story of the, B. 

Ax-ikuthara : acquisition of by Charna- 
raja V (162[J), 87. 

Ariyalur ; redxiction of the chief of by 
Ohikkadevaraja (1673), 276. 

Arka marriage ; referred to, 200 (n. 161), 
497 (n. 7) ; note on the ritualism, etc., 
of, 668-569. 

Arkalgu^ : siege of (c, 1638), 110; chief 
of, 140, 166 ; assists IkkSri against 
Mysore (1674), 276 ; taken by Dalavai 
Kumaraiya, 277; besieged by IkkSri 
(1694), 314; retaken by Ohikkadevaraja 
(1696), 316 ! restored, 321 ; referred to, 
334, 485, etc. 

Armoury {Alagina-chuvadi} ; see xinder 
Ohamardja Wodeyar V. 

Artha-Panchakai see under Ghikkupd- 
dhydya. 

Aiva-Sdati'a : a treatise on horses, by 
Bamaoliandra, a protege of Ohama- 
raja V, 103. 

AtMrd-cucheri ; conception of, with 
reference to the eighteen deparlrnent.s 
introduced by Ohikkadevaraja, 358. 

Aurangzlb ; his struggle with Bijapur 
and Golkonda, 161, 214, 273; his 

relations with f^ivaji and Surnbhaji, 
281, 283, 286, 290 : his proffered assist- 
ance to Chikkadevariija against tin* 
Mahrattas (1682), m {n. l!0)-:}02; 
his reduction of Bijapur (1686), and 
advance on the south (KiH?- 1.690), .'fO'h 
809; his renewed activities ijii the 
south and struggles with tlie Mahralla.s 
(1690-1698), 310, 3IW513, 316-319; 

■ embassy of Ohikkadevaraja to fc. 1699- 
1700), 319-321 (n. 178), H'il ; position of 
(1704), 823-824 ; i*eferrc(.l to, 332, S.56, 
609-611, 614, 661, 563, 672 {». 1), 674, etc. 
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Aurang^lh, by J. Sarkar: noticed, 
293 (w. 82), 806 (n. 126), 308 (n. 

_i;m). 

Avaiiiperur: acquisition of by Ohikba- 
devaraja (1688), 309. 


Biidarayana : his ApaSuAradhiJcamna 
referred to, 406 (n. 163). 

Bagadi : annexation of by Ohikba- 
devaraja (1690), 311. 

BCigila-KanducJiamda-chumdi : one of 
the eighteen departments introduced 
by Cliikkadevaraja, 856. 

Balilul Khan : Bijapur general who 
assisted in the defence of Seringapatam 
(1659), 217 (w. 21). 

BilalSchana Nayaka: chief ofMugur; 
EajaWodeyar’s encounter with (1608), 
67. 

Baikal Khan : a Bijapirr general, 276. 

Bagur (A.ne-Bagur) : taken by Kanthl- 
raval from Bijapur (1640), 126 ;iost 
but retaken by him (1642), 133. 

Bairanetta : acqisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (c. 1690), 309. 

Balaji Haibat Rao : Bijapur general who 
took part in the affairs of 1646-1654, 
138, 147 (m. 117), 149. 

BaJSji Nayaka of Arikuthara: Chama- 
raja Vs campaign against (1623), 87. 

Bapavar ; chief of, 96 ; taken by Ikkeri 
(c. 1080-1681), 291; action at (1682), 
299-300 ; acquisition of by Ohikba- 
devaraja (1690), 811; referred to, 18, 
625. 

Bangalore : taken by RanaduUa Khan 
of Bijapur from Immadi-Kempe- 
G-auda, mid placed under Shahji 
(1688), 119; Ekoji’s stay in (down to 
1675), 278, 278; passed through by 
^ivaji (1677), 282; Ekoji's hold on, 
291 ; its sale by him to Ohikkadevaraja 
(1686-1687), 306 ; Mughal occupation 
and Ghikkadevariija’s acquisition of 
(1687), 806-307 (n. 126-131); northern 
limit of Mysore (1704), 323 ; settlement 
of weaving families in by Chikka* 
devaraja, 860 ; a trade centre under 
him, 351, 389 ; referred to, 18, 126, 127, 
140, 160, 215, 310, 626, 650, 670, etc. 


AyaJcottina-cJiavadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 365. 

Ayamma : one of the principal queens of 
Kanthirava I, 200. 

B 

Bangarddoddi-Kalve : a monument of 
Kanthirava I’s rule in Mysore, 168, 209. 

Bannur ; Raja Wodeyar’s acquisition of 
(1607), 66; referred to, 57, 64, 67, 524. 

Barabaluti : ancient system of rural 
economy, revived by Ohikkadevaraja, 
340. 

Bdrdmahal Records : Capt. Alexander 
Read in ; referred to or noticed, 309 
in. 140), 316 (n. 164), 337 (n. 48), 365 
in. 74). 

Basavaiya: treasury officer under 
Kanthirava 1, 159. 

Basavaiya of Channai'ayapatna : son of 
Doddaiya, and feudatory of Devaraja, 
234, 238, 244, 245. 

Basavalinganna : a Dajavai of Chama- 
raja V, 88-89, 97 («. 68), 634-536. 

Basavapatna (Shimoga district) (see 
under Kenge-Eanumnppa Edyaka,) ; 
chief of, 96; referred to, 18, 626. 

Basavapatna (Hassan district) : acquisi- 
tion of by Kapthiraval (1647), 139-140. 

Basavaraja Wodeyar of Mugur: Raja 
Wodeyar’s campaign against (1616), 66. 

Bastable : see under State-treasure 
Policy. 

Bednur : capital of Ikkeri (1689-1763), 88 
in. 33) ; referred to, 124, 137, 160 in. 
130), 151, 217, 221, 810, 660, etc. . 

BsMra-Gcuniia-. a mathematical work 
by Bhaskara, contemporary of 
Kanthirava I, 196; referred to, 106 
in. 109). 

BSMna-clidvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 866. 

Belgoladcu-QommateSvara-Oharitrc (c. 
1780) of Ananta-Kavi : referred to, 327- 
328 (■». 4-7), 333-334,(». 38-39), 486. 

Bellavatta: a parade ground during 
Raja Wodeyar's defence of Kesare 
(1696), 66.‘ 
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BSlur (Vfilapura) : chief of, 92, 96; 
Bivapim Niiyaha I’s siege and acti\iisi- 
tioij of (IGfl?), IM (n. U6}-M6 ; north- 
western limit of Mysore (1669), 166; 
Srl-Rii,nga VI in (1669-1663), 216, 216, 
219, 221, 222, 223 (n. 46-46) ; assists 
IlckGri against Mysore (1674), 276 ; taken 
by Mysore, 277, 279 ; retaken by Ikkeri 
(r. 16B0-1681), 291; referred to, 18, 67, 
121 (71.28), 146, 163, 188,224,227 (n. 
63), 623, 6725, 670, 671, 672, etc, 

BoUur : acqiiisition of by Chamariija V 
(1631), 91 ; referred, to, 127. 

Benne-Honni-Vithaniia : Chamaraja V’s 
campaign against (1619), 86. 

Benneya-cliavculi: one of the eighteen 
departments introduced, by Ohikka- 
d.evaraja, 856. 

Benterdya : name of the Mysore elephant 
■which took part in the action at 
Hebbale (1696), 314. 

Betta Wo^eyar: third son of Raja 
Wo^eyar, 74-78. 

Bet'hada-Arasu ; Dalavai of Mysore 
during the last year of Baja Wodeyar’s 
reign and the minority of Chamaraja V 
(1617-1621), 70, 82 ; his identity, 82(71, 
6) ; plays a prominent part in the 
events of 1618-1620, 83-86 ; faU of (1620- 
1621), 86-86 (71. 17) ; his gift (1620), 96; 
referred to, 87, 108, 634. 

Be^ada-Chamaraja Wo^eyar: younger 
brother of Raja Wodeyar, and father 
of Kanthirava I, 42; assists Raja 
Wodeyar during the events of 1695- 
1696, and 1608-1610, 49, 63-66, 66 {n. 
79), 69; his joint rule with Raja 
Wodeyar, 62 {n, 106), 74; his differ- 
ences with him, etc., 76-76 ; his last 
days in Gnpcliu-Terakapambi, 106, 
114, 124 ; his death (March 1689), 200- 
201 (ti. 163, 166); his Vaish^ava 
predilections, etc., 72-73 {n. 166-167), 
86, 163-164, 360; referred to, 42-43 {nM) 
113, 116 {n. 14), 169, 211, 633, 684, etc. 

Bettada (Davaraja) Wodeyar (1676-1678) ; 
iniier of Mysore in succession to B6|a- 
(Jhamaraja IV, 42; his identity, 
character of his rule, and his deposi- 
tion, 42 (71. 86)-43. 

Bettadapura : scene of action during 
Kapthir aval’s campaigns of 1645-1646, 
136, 136, 


Bevuhalji: acquisition of by Chikka 
devaraja (1690), 809. 

Bhadrappa Nayaka of IkkGri dOOMOOl!: 
successor of Venkatappa Mfiyuka If, 
and contemporary of Dcv.iraja 
Wodeyar of M.ysnre, 21B ; his bos) ile re- 
lations with Mysore (1602- 1663 1 , 219 221 . 

Bhagavad-Gitd ; on the. duties of a 
^udra (see under Hnchclii'nlrdch'irii- 
A% 9 ayu) ; referred to, 613. 

Bhagavad'GUCi-T'ihit. : seemicler Chilclcu 
pddhyaga. 

Bhaktddhihya-Biitniloali •, see under 
Shadakuhartultva. 

BJutMlnandn-Ddyini \ a gloss on Shada- 
ksbari’s Bkoktudlnh/n-JiiitMvaJh by 
Guru-Siddha-Yati, 456. 

Bharatacharya : his Haiya-Hiidra 

I'eferred to, 179 (n, 90), 199 {n. 160). 

BMrata-Vachayiar. see under Chikka- 
dcvar&ja Wodeyar. 

Bharati-Nanja : court poet of Kapt'hlrava 
1, 182, 196 (71. 148-149), 197 {«. 168). 

Bhaskara : see under BeMra-Gayiiia, 

Bhairappa Nayaka: Kapthlrava I’s 
campaign against (1646), 137. 

Bherya Blaies (1666) ; referred to, 218, 
236, 242, 250. 

Bhima-Kavi : his Bmava-Pur&na (1869) 
referred to, 482 (n. 17). 

Bhdjcu-simh&mna,: see under Mynom 
Throne. 

Bhdjardja : name of the elephant 
captured during Chamaraja V’s 
campaign of 1618, 84. 

Bhujangaiya ; chief of Toda-nadu ; 
Chikkadevaraja’s campaign against 
(1677), 281. 

Bhutipura : siege and capture of by 
Ohikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Bidar Bakht (Didar Bux) : moveiinaits of 
in the Mysore country (1696-1698), 312, 
818. 

Bidai'e: acquisition of by JJevaraja 
(1668), 220. 

Bijapur: campaigns of in the Ki4r.tt.l,|.Hk:, an 
recorded in the Muhammad Ndnuihf 6. 

Bijapur : relations of with the Karuatak 
(inoluding Mysore), uudin' Muhammad 
Adii Shah (1627-1656), during 1637- 
1664, 118-128, 138, 136, 137- 139, 140-143 
(ti. 96), 146-161 ; her death-struggle 
■with Aurangzib in the Deccan (1669), 
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214 ; her interference in the local 
politics of the KarnStak, 217 (to. 21) ; 
dwindling power of, 220 ; her generals 
participate in the siege of Erode (1667), 
228; her continued struggle with 
Aurangzlb, 273 ; Chikkadevaraja’s 
relations with (1675-1677), 277-280; 
retirement of from South India, 287 ; 
her renewed struggle with the Mughal, 
302; fall of (1686), 304; Mughal 

advance on the possessions of, 304, 306 ; 
referred to, 82, 160, 174, 198, 204-205, 
207, 265, 809, 324, 608-509, 621, 622, 
641, 670, 673, etc. 

Bijapur Gate : one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Fort, 174. 

Bijjavara : siege and capture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289 ; referred 
to, 290. 

Biligi : chief of ; assists ^ivappa Nayaka 
I during his expedition to Seringa- 
patain (1659), 216. 

Bijikerci ; acciuisition of by EajaWodeyar 
(1616), 66 ; its chief, a feudatory of 
Kapthirava 1, 163 ; referred to, 46. 

Boar seal : see under Varaha-7nudre, 

Bokkasada Ifarasaiya : a treasury official 
under Chikkadevaraja, 333, 469. 

Boja-Chamaraja Wo^eyar IV (1672- 
1576) : ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Timmaraja Wo^eyar 11, 89-42; his 
identity, and tradition relating to his 
baldness, 39 (n, 60)-40; his achieve- 
ments, and political advance, 40-41 ; 


Galemlar of the Madras Becords, edited 
by H. DodweU : E. I. Go’s documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 7. 

Ghahra,: an insignia acquired by Baja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96. 

Chamaiya ; a protegd of Devaraja, 260; 
his Xh^vardja-Sdnffatya, 260-261. 

OMma-sagara (or Ghama-samudra) : a 
village named after Ghamaraja V, 101. 

Chamaraja Wodeyar V (1617-1687) : 
ruler of Mysore in succession to Baja 
Wodeyar, 81-108 ; birth, accession and 
identity, 81-82 (to. 4) ; period of his 
minority (1617-1620) , 82-83 ; first aggres- 


his domestic life, gifts and death, 42 ; 
referred to, 37, 113, 168, 213, 260, etc. 

Bolamallax uwaeoi the elephant cap- 
tured during Chamaraja V’s siege of 
Piriyapatna (1626), 88. 

Bommapna-Eavi : Jain poet; contem- 
porary of Chamaraja V, 104. 

Bommarasa : Jain poet ; his works 
referred to, 102. 

Bommarasaiya : Niyogi of My.sore, who 
took part in Chamaraja V’s siege of 
Piriyapatpa (1626), 88. 

Bommarasaiya of KolivSda, Sabnis ! 
one of the leading generals in the 
action of Ikkeri against Mysore (1696), 
313; his alleged treachery on the 
occasion, 316 ; again leads the Ikkeri 
army (1696), 316, 

Bommarasaiya of Piriyapatpa : minister 
of Nanjupda-Baja, who defended his 
capital (1626), 88. 

Bommasamndra : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1677), 281. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson-, quoted, on 
the limitations of travellers’ accounts 
as narratives, 469 (to. 8) . 

Brahmapnri : a suburb of Seringapatam, 
62, 65, 68. 

Bralmottara-Khanda, : a work ascribed 
to Chamaraja V, 104. 

Bukankere : acquisition Of by BSja 
Wodeyar (1608), 66 ; retaken by 

Chamaraja V (1624), 87 ; chief of, who 
took part in the defence of Seringa- 
patam (1639), 121. 


sion in the north (1618), 83-84 ; first 
aggression in the south (1618-1619), 84- 
86; local acquisitions (1619-1620), 86; 
begins independent rule on the fall of 
Dalavai Bettada-Arasu (1621), 86-86 ; 
his local campaigns (1621-1630), 87-89 ; 
his relations with Ikkeri (down to 
1630), 89-91 ; his renewed aggressions 
in the north and the north-west (1630- 
1681), 91-92; more aggressions (1631- 
1634), 92-93 ; his relations with Vijaya- 
nagar (down to 1635), 93-94 (to. 67-68) ; 
his Royal titles, 94-95 ; political posi- 
tion of Mysore under him (1637), 96-96; 

37 * 
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general- features of his rule, 96 ; ' Ms 

. ministers, Dalavais and officers, 96-97; 
bis administrative measures : («■) settle- 
ment of coiKiuered tracts, (&) organisa- 
tion of olephaut-bunting, and (c) 
institution of the armoury (Alagina- 
cJidvadi), 97-98 («. 71-72) ; his religious 
toleration, 98 {n. 73)-99; his gifts, 
grants, etc., 99-101; his court, 101- 
102 ; literary activity under him, 103- 
105; his domestic life, 105-106; his 
death, 106 (n. 109) ; his celebrity in 
history and tradition, 106-107 ; an 
estimate of him, 107-108 ; referred to, 
109, 116 {n. 14), 163, 171 {n. 66), 634- 
636, etc, 

Ghamaraja-samudra ; name of an agra- 
Jiara after Ohamaraja V, 100. 

OMmarajanagar Plate (1675) : an ins- 
cription in K&vya style (see under 
Tirwmal&rya II) ; referred to, 279, 329, 
361, 380, etc. 

OJi^marajsJcii-VilGsa : Kannada prose 
version of the PdmSyana , ascribed to 
Ohamaraja V, 104. 

OJianipu : as a species of literary com- 
position in Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
414. 

Ohamuij^efivarl (Bettada-Ohamuijdi), 
^rl : tutelary deity of the Mysore 
■Royal Family ; referred to, 21, 98, 166, 
168, 189, 198, 242, 264 (n. 236), 517, 
etc. 

Chamundi Hills : a scene of action dur- 
ing the Bijapur siege of Seringapatarn 
(1639), 122 ; gifts of Devaraja at, 237, 
267 ; referred to, 20, 88, 40, 49, 96, 168, 
877, 517, 619, etc. 

Chandanahalli : action at (1640), 127 

Chandragiri: a possession of SrI-Raiiga 
■FI, left to him after the Bijapur treaty 
of 1664, 146 (to. 107) ; referred to, 160, 
670, etc, 

C!handraval]i ; recent excavations at, in 
their bearing on Satavahana rule in 
Mysore, 10. 

Chandrasekhara ■Wo^eyar of Kajale : 
SQB under Kalale Family. 

Changappa^i ; acquisition of by Ka^ithi- 
rava I (a. 1642), 131. 

Chaugalvas ; kingdom of the, 184, 166, 
174. 


Channabasava Sotti ; Da|avai of Ikkori, 
313; takes part in the action 
against Mysore at Ifchhilk* (1695), 
314-316. 

Ghanuaiya of Hosalmlahi : a feudatory 
of Kanthlrava I, 162. 

Ghanuaiya of Nagainangala : refena'd to, 
83; slays Lingaiiua of Ikiunfir, 
Dalavai of Chumai’iija V (1626), ■H? 
his intrigue with Bijapur against 
Mysore (1638-1039), 120 ; attacked and 
slain by Kengc-IIannniappa Nayaka 
(1640), 126. 

Ohannammaji of Ikkeri {1672-1(')U7) : 
contemporary of Ohikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 273 ; as.siste Kodantla-Rauia 
I of Vijayanagar against Mysore 
(1674), 276; her relations with the 
Mahrattas (1689-1690), 310 ; her wars 
and counter- wars with Mysore (1694- 
1696), 313-816 ; her death (1697), 817 ; 
referred to, 318. 

Channapatna : ■Ficeroyalty of (see iinder 
Jagadeva-Baya) ; extension of sphere 
of influence of Mysore up to (1620), 86 ; 
siege and acquisition of by Ohamaraja 
V (1626, 1630), 87, 91 ; advance of the 
Bijapur army on (1638), 119 ; chief of, 
121 ; northern frontier of Mysore 
(1669), 166 ; referred to, 95, 102 etc. 

Channaraja Wodeyar : fourth son of 
Bola-Chamaraja and half-brother of 
Raja Wodeyar, 42, 63-66, 74, 76. 

Chamiarajaiya (Channaraja Wodeyar) 
of Heggadidevankote : Raja Wo(Jeya)'’s 
campaign against (1616), 60; Chama- 
raija V's campaign against (1026-1026), 
87-89. 

Channaraya-durga : siege and captiire of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1078), 289. 

Channarayapatija (also called Kolatfir) ; 
acquisition of by Chamaraja V (1634), 
92-93; north-western limit of Mysore 
(1637), 96; chief of, 121, M3 {w. i)0) ; 
north- wcsterii frontier of Mysore 
(1669), 166; referred to, 102, 170-172. 

Charuklrti-Pan^ita-Yoglndra : .laitj ytira 
of the ^ravana-Bejagola math, 99; his 
relations with Chamaraja V, 99, 101, 
102; referred to, 242, 371, 457. 

OhatusaartiudradhUmra-. one of the im- 
perial titles assumed by Devaraja, 

m. 
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Ghaupadada-Pufitaica : an anonymous 
poetical work of Devaraja’s reign, 251 ; 
referred to, 236, 

Ohanpadi : uarno of a Kannada poetical 
in etre, 251 ; as a form of poetical 
expresRion in Mysore in the works of 
Chikkade vara ja’ s reign, dH. 

Chelfir : acf|uisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 220. 

(Jhenrjodeya: name of the elephant sent 
in as tribute by Ghatta-Mudaliar to 
Chainaraja V (1627), 89. 

Chennarya: 'Vira-Saiva dialectician at 
the court of Chamaraja V, 102 {n. 89). 

Chidananda : .Tain poet, 457 ; his 
Muniva 7 iiSabhyuda’i/a,,i 51 - 4 . 58 ', referred 
to, 60 (ii. 96), 99 ( 71 . 76), 106, 210, 267, 
373, .374, etc. 

Oiikkadevardja-BhiTiapafTi : (see under 
CWckadSvaraja Wodeyar) ; on the 
religio-philosophical convictions of 
Chikkadevaraja, 367-370 ; referred to 
or noticed, 304 («.. 119), 322, etc. 

GMkkadBvardja- Dharanira7na7}dbhyU'~ 
dayaJp'. an epic poem in Sanskrit on 
the rise and fortunes of the Mysore 
Boyal House, 469 ; quoted from, 102 
(w. 88), 103 ( 71 . 94-96). 

<Ohik k adBv cir-Kempadeva7mna7iavara- 
Mdla7ia^Eddugalu: a collection of 
contemporary songs on Chikkadevaraja 
and his queen Devajamma, 469 ; 
referred to, 322 (n. 184), 333 (n. 37). 

OhikkiidSvardJa-pura : gift of a village 
or ayraJtdra in Chikkadevaraja’s 
name, 880, 382. 

GMkkad^vardja-adgara’Ti&ld : a canal in 
CMkkadevariija’s name, 366, 377, 614. 

GhikkadBvardja-Satakam ; see under 
Tiru7naldrya II. 

Ghikkadrvardja-Sdkti-VildHa (Bhaga- 
vnta) : see under Ghikkadevardja 
Wodeyar. 

OMkk(uUt!ardja~ViJaya7n : a literary 
work (see under Tirmnal&Tpa II) ; as 
a primary source of Mysore History, 8 ; 
referred to or noticed, 46, 68 (n. 84), 69 
(M.. 86), 66, 78, 84 (w. 10), 87 {«. 19), 98 
( 71 . 72-73), 106, 129 («, 60), 166 (n. 34), 220 
(;£. 36), 227 (?J. 63), 229 (a. 66), 248 (n. 
157), 270 (n. 6), 409 («-. 170), 623-624, 
647-649, etc. 


Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) 
ruler of Mysore in succession to his 
uncle Devaraja Wodeyar, 268-516 ; his 
lineal descent, 269; birth and early 
life, 269-271 ; accession, etc., 272-274 ; 
bis relations with Madura (1673), 274- 
276; with Vijayanagar (1674), 276-277 ; 
and with Bijapur (1675), 277-279 ; his 
political position about the close of 
1676, 279; in 1676-1677, 280-281; Mah- 
ratta affairs (with special reference to 
Sivaji’s expedition to the KanuTtak, 
1677), 281-283 ; his contact with Sivaji 
(1677), 283-285; South Indian politics 
(1677-1680), 286-287 ; his movements in 
the south-east (1678), 287-288 ; in the 
north (1678), 288-289 ; his position in 
1679-1680, 289-290 ; general conrse of 
affairs (1680-1682), 290-291; his fight 
for supremacy in the South (down to 
1682, with special reference to relations 
with the Nayak of Madura, Dalavai 
Kmnaraiya’s siege of Trichinopoly, 
his conflict with the Mahrattas, Mah- 
ratta invasion of Seringapatam, Euma- 
raiya’s retreat from Triohindpoly, etc), 
291-299 ; his renewed fight for supre- 
macy in the South (down to 1686, with 
reference to his relations with Ikkeri, 
Golkonda, and the Mahrattas under 
Sambhaji) 299-304 ; his political posi- 
tion in 1686, 304-305 ; his relations 
with the Mughals (1687), 305-806; his 
acquisition of Bangalore (1687), 306- 
308; his recovery of the lost ground 
(1687-1690), 308-310; his renewed 

relations with Ikkeri (1690), 810-311 ; 
Mahratta and Mughal affairs (1691- 
1698), 311-313; his friendly relations 
with the Mughals (1691-1694), 313 ; his 
further relations with Ikkeri (1694- 
1696), 313-316 ; other events, 316 ; his 
political position in 1698, 316-317 ; the 
period of consolidation (1698-1704), 
317-319 ; his embassy to Auraiigzib (c. 
1699-1700), 319-320; its implications, 
320-321 (w. 178) ; other political acti- 
vities (c. 1698-1700), 321-323 ; period of 
peace (1700-1704), with reference to the 
political position of Mysore under him 
(1704), 323-324; general features of his 
rule, 325-326 ; his Council of Ministers 
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(1,073-1680, 1686-1704), 326-332; his 

Dajavrda (1673-1704), 332-333 ; officers, 
officials, et,G., 333-335; his administra- 
tivo m(fasures during 1673-1686, with 
refcroucc to the strengthening of the 
nviay and the fort of Sei-ingapatam, 
335-330 ; coinage and currency, 336 ; 
reorganisation and administration of 
local units (f/tz/li), 836-340; fiscal 
reforms, 340-348; weights and mea- 
sures, 348-349 ; industries, trade and 
commerce 349-351 ; miscellaneous 
measures, 351-352; and the wording of 
the reforms, 352-354 ; his administra- 
tive measures during 1686-1704, 354- 
355 ; organization of the eighteen 
departments (chSvadi) (c. 1700-1704), 
366-867 ; reflections, 358 ; religion 
(with reference to general tendencies 
of i§rt-'Vaishpavism), 369-360; Srl- 
Vaishpavism, his personal faith, 360- 
363; principal stages in its develop- 
ment (1673-1680, 1680-1696, 1696-1704), 
363-367; his religio-philosopMcal con- 
victions, 867-373 ; religious toleration, 
373-376 ; gifts, etc., 375-377 ; an irriga- 
tion scheme (c. 1700-1701), 377 ; con- 
temporary Jesuit testimony, 377-379 ; 
grants and other records (1673-1704) , 
379-887; his statue, 887 ;sooial life under 
him, with reference to general features, 
387-388 ; cities and towns, 388-389 ; the 
social order, 389 ; general culture, 389- 
891 ; court culture, 391-396 ; feasts and 
festivals, 396-398 ; position of women, 
398 ; social legislation relating to the 
Madras (the SachchvdrdcJi&ra- 
Niriiaya) and the Arasu families, 399- 
408 ; and the other side of the shield, 
408-411 ; literary activity under him 
(with reference to general tendencies 
and features), 412-414; authors and their 
contributions, with reference to 
VaAslmavd literature, 414-464 ; V^ra• 
^aiva Uterature, 464-466 ; JainaUtera- 
ture, 457-468 ; and Mw.eUaneouHworkH, 
469-460 ; the nature of the Vaishpavite 
Kevi-Yal, 460-461 ; his measures of war 
finance, with reference to the oontein* 
porai’y evidence of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and the narratives of Wilks and Deva- 
charidra, detailed, examined, compared 
and contrasted, and finally evaluated, 


462-495; his domestio life (witli 
reference to queens, etc., and the rise 
of the Ka]ala Family down to 1704), 
496-500; his death, 500-501; his per- 
sonality, accomplishmeiitK and char- 
acter, 601-606 ; contemporary testimoiiy 
as to his greatness, 507; his iitsignias 
and titles, 607-608; an tistimalo of him 
as a political builder, as a politician, 
as a ruler, as a religions and social 
reformer, and as a “ Maker of Mysor(>,” 
608-614; his celebrity in tbe eightoenib 
century literature, 514-516; his claim 
on posterity, 515-616. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar : a.s the guiding 
, spirit of the literary movement and 
author, 414; his BMrata-Vacharia, 
BMgavaia (Chikkadsvaraj'a-Sfikii- 
Vilasa), 440-441; SaohcMdrachara- 
Nirnaya, 441-448 ; GhikkadEvanZya- 
Sayfapadi and TripadigaZa-T&tparya, 
443 ; Ghikkadivardja-Binnapam and 
GUa-Gopdlam, 444-446 («. 137), 446-448. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: evidence of 
his solicitude for the welfare of the 
agricultural population, 386 (n. 96) ; 
note on his coinage, 552-654 ; his claims 
to the sovereignty of the South, 670- 
674; referred to, 4, 212, 228, 229 (w. 
66), 246 (». 148), 261, 263 (n. 181), 264 
(». 186), 255, 266, 630-632, 644-645, 547- 
649, 660-551, 663-664, etc. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (Ohikka- 
devaiya): second son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar and younger 
brother of Doddadevaraja Wndeyar, 
113, 212, 213 in. 9), 5:17, 547, 5H), (dc, 

ChikkadevarSya-durga'. ananie given to 
Jadakana-durga after its bombard- 
ment by Chikkadevaraja (1676-1676.1, 
279 ; referred to, 386. 

Ohikkadevaruya-Saptapadi : set,*, under 
GhikkadSvaraja Wo(}ey(ir. 

OhikkadEvan'iga-VamiSdvali: a literary 
work (see under Tirmnalaryn II');a.s 
aprimary source of Mysore History, 3 ; 
referred to or noticed, 17, 1819, 26, 45 

. (»,2),46(«..8),61,(53{/t. I07),77(«. 1«0), 
78, 84 (n. 10), 86,87 (m 19i, 96, 98 (n. 72- 
73), 106, 109 in. 2), 129 (m (501, 13H (n. 
81), 161(«. 136), i66 in. 146). I6S {n. 
34), 178 in. 85.1, 2,16 {n. .I3i, 270 in. 5), 
528-626, 628, 547-649, etc. 
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GhikkadcvSndra.-Vam^avaU-. isee uader 
Timma-Kavi) ; note on the author- 
ship of, 554-666. 

Ghikka-totlagere : capture of the fort of 
by Ohikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 

Chikkaiya : agent of Chikkadevaraja at 
Sankhagiri, 309. 

Ghikkanna-Pandita ; Jain S.yurvedic 
soliolar ; _ his Vaidya-NighatUti-Sara, 
468 ; his Srl-Vaishnava leanings accord- 
ing to Devachandra, 481. 

Ghikkappa-Gauda : Ghikkadevaraja’s 

campaign against (1676), 280. 

Chikkupadhyaya (also known as 
Lakshmipati) i a minister of Chikka- 
devaraja, 272, 327; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 329, 330 (n. 19), 331, 
333 ; as a SrI-Vaishpava religious 
leader, 364; his literary school and 
authorship, 414-416 ; his S&ngatyas 
{Aksharamdlika-Santjaiya, etc.), 416 ; 
Edmandaka-NUi and ^uka-Saptati, 
416-417 ; DivyaSuri-Oharite, 417 ; 
M&Mtmyas {i.e., Eamaldchala-MdM- 
tmya, B-mtigiri-Mdlidimya, Venkata- 
jjiri-M&hdimya, ^rlrangO'Mdk&tmya, 
PaUchimaranga-M ah at my a, and 
Yadavagiri-MaMtmya), 417-420’, Bha- 
gavad-Gltd-Tikti and Bukniungada- 
Clianire, 420-421 ; and other works 
(including SSsha-Dharma, Sdtvika- 
Brahma- Vidyd- Vilasa, V is hnu - 

Purdna, Tiruvdhnoli-Ttku, Padma- 
Purdyia-Tiku, Amaruka-^ at ak a , 
VaidijaiiiJrita- Tlku, Artha-Panchaka 
and Tatva-Traya), 421-422; referred 
to, 60 («. 95), 70 (ft. 141), 72 (n. 166), 
106, 214, 267, 286 (n. 63), 423, 424, 425, 
428, 429, etc. 

Ghikniagalur : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 811 ; north-western 
limit of Mysore (1704), 323 ; referred to, 
443. 

Chiknayakanahal]i ; chief of, 91, 96; 
acquisition of by Devaraja (1663), 220; 
northern frontier of Mysore (1678), 
283, 237 ; re-acquisition of by Chikka- 
devanija (1676), 278; lost hut retaken 
' by him (1687), 306; referred to, 18, 
126, 127, 222, 626, etc. 

Chippa-Gauda of Palupare ; a feudatory 
of Kapthirava I, 162. 


Chintanahal : chief of, 90 ; assists 
Sivappa Nay aka I during his expedi- 
tion to Seringapatam (1669), 216; 
assists Ikkeri against Mysore (1695), 
313 ; referred to, 626. 

Ghokkalika (or BokkaKka) : name of the 
elephant captured dming the Mysore- 
an campaigns of 1618 and 1642, 84, 133. 

Chokkanatha (or Chokkalinga) Nayaka 
of Madura (1659-1682) : contemporary 
of Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 216 ; 
his hostile relations with Mysore 
(down to 1667), 226 (ft. 60)-227 ; tekes 
a leading part in the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228-229 ; his submission to 
Mysore (1668), 230; contemporary of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 273; his 
early encounter with Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274-276; his relations with 
Tanjore (1673-1678), 277-278, 280, 286- 
288 ; and with Mysore and the Maha- 
rattas (1678-1682), 291-294; his death 
(1682), 300; referred to, 266, 308,336 
661 (ft. 1), 671, etc. 

Chojenahalli : action at (1631), 92, 
Christian Settlements in Mysore (17th 
cent.) : note on, 467 (ft. 6). 

Coimbatore: Devaraja’s records from, 
230 (ft. 69) ; agent of Chikkadevaraja 
at, 809 ; referred to, 823. 

Coinage and Currency; under Zanthl- 
rava 1, 160-162 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 
336. 

Coinage, gold and copper; of Zapthi- 
rava I, 641-643; of Chikkadevaraja, 
662-664. 

Coins : a primary source of Mysore 
History, 1, 2 ; value of as witnesses to 
contemporary history, 4 ; of Zapthl- 
rava I and Chikkadevaraja (see under 
Coinage and Gicrrency and Coinage, 
gold and copper). 

Collis, J. S. ; his anecdote about George 
Bernard Shaw, on the ways of eye- 
witnesses of events, 468-469 (ft. 8). 
Contemporary chronicles and memoirs : 
a primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2; value of, 6-6. 

Ooorg {Kodagii) : western limit of expan- 
sion of Mysore under Kaptbirava I, 
137, 166; chief of, 174, 188; assists 
Sivappa Nayaka I during his expedi- 
idon to Seringapatam (1669), 216; 
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advance of Mysore arms on (c. 1698- 
1700), 321, 322; wostern frontier ot 
Mysore (1704), 323 ; referred to, 458, 

Gauntry Gorreapondence' B. I. Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 (w. 9)-7. 

Court life and culture in Mysore : under 
Ohamaraja V, witli reference to Ins 


Dadaji : Mahratta general of Sambhaji’s 
army, 293 ; takes part, and is slain, m 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringaptam 

(1682), 295 (n. 94)-297 {n. 99), 301 {n. 
110) ; referred to, 441, 660-66L 

Dahshina-bhujadanda : a distinctive 

claim' to service of Kanthlrava I ns a 
loyal feudatory of , Sri-Eanga VI ot 
Vijayanagar, 132 (w. 67), 206. 

Dahshinadilc-Ghahravarti : a distinctive 

titleof Ohikkadevaraja, 290, 429, 608, 

Baksliirha-&imMm.na : see under Mysore 
TTirom- ^ 

BcshsUria-simh&sana -^riranya- 

vatianakke kariarada : an earlier title 
of 'the Mysore Eulers (to the soverei- 
gnty of the Seringapatam throne), 
retained by Devaraja, 232. 

Balavai : institution of the <^ce o^ 
Mysore (see under Baja > 

derivation, etc., of the word. 69 {n. 

Bllav&i^graMram 
referred to, 40, 67 (u. 81), 63, 100. 
Dalavais of Mysore : note 

636; under Ohamaraja V and Uis 
successors (see under GMmaraja 
Wodet/ar V. KavtMrava-Narasardja 
Wodayar I, Devaraja Wodeijar and 
GhmadevarajaWodeyar)^ 
Damarlaiyappa Nayaka of ‘ 

brother of Damarla Venkatadn ; takes 
part, and is slain, in the siege of Ero^e 
(1667), 228 (u. 64)-229. 

Banalmru-miiriddakhe-sunka : an impost 

levied by Ghikkadevaraja, 363. _ 

llanayakankote; south-eastern limit ot 
‘ the kingdom of Mysore under Eaja 
Wodeyar, 67 ; Eaja Wodeyar’s assign- 
ment of to Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar, 76 ; 


avocations, 101 ; and religious dispufi- 

tions, 102; under Kautlurava I, 180- 
184 (see also under Kant'lnrnaa- 
Narasanlja Wodryur I); 
Devaraja, 248-249; under Ueaka- 

devaraja, with reference, to the .Ihiroai 

Hall, 391 ; the King, 392 ; tlu' cfiurtiers, 
393 (TO. 117)-394; and the. programme. .U 
the Durbar, 394-396. 


becomes a bone of contention between 
Mysore and Madura during Obama- 
raja V’s reign, 84-86; referred to, 96 ; 
southern frontier of Mysore under 
Kaijthlrava I, 128, 148, 166, 207. 

Dancing : as an art under Kanthlrava I, 
179 («. 90), 183, 191 ; as an item of 
programme of Ghikkadevaraja s 
Durbar, 394; high state of technical 
perfection of under him, 396. 

Danivasa : scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 221. 
Dantahalli: acquisition of by liaqthli- 
rava I (1642), 130, 131. 

Dasarajaiya of Kalale : a Da]avai of 
Kanthlrava I, 147, 148 (TO. 120, 121), 
169.' 

Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-dui'ga ; last of 
the Dalavais of Ghikkadevaraja, 316, 
333. 

Bamvatara-Gharitre : see under Media- 
rasa. 

Daud Khan : Mughal general, 812, 318.^ 
Denkaiii-kote ; acquisition of by Kaythl- 
rava I (c. 1653), 147. 

Be : official monogram of Chikka- 
devaraja, 348-349, 385. 

Deparaja Woijeyar of Keinhal : subjuga- 
tion of by Baja Wodeyar (1690), 48-49. 
Deparaja Wodeyar of YelcydJ' (Yfh'yfir 
Deparaja Wodeyar) : tddest sou of 
Muppina-Devanija Wodeyar by bis 
first wife Devajamrna; averts an 
attack on Eaja Wodeyar’s life (!607t, 
66; referred to, 113, 2i2, 637. 
Besarijdive Gataloyue of Mneknizir 
ManuseriptHt by IT. H. Wit-am ; noticed* 
197 {n. 16B) ; referred to, 434 (m 97). ^ 
BespaieJuts to ICnylatid: E. 1. G-o s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 
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Devachandra: aiithor of the Bajavall- 
Kaiha (1838), 8 ; his version of Cbikk'a- 
devaraja’s administration, religion, 
etc., 461465, 470, 471,476-481; exami- 
ned and evaluated, 481-495 ; referred 
to or noticed, 528-629, 646, 663-564, 
etc. ; see also under BajavaU-Katlid. 

Beva-Dova-Maharaya of Vija3ranagar ; 
son of Sri-Eanga VI ; nominal suze- 
rainty of, acknowledged by Devaraja 
(1664), 231, 

Devaiya : a Balavai of Cbikbadevaraia, 
298, 332. 

Devajamma : a queen of Devaraja 
Woijeyar, 252-253 (ii. 178). 

Devajamma (Devamba, Devamma or 
Kempadevamma) ofYelandur: princi- 
pal qxxeen of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
266, 270, 398, 451, 496-497 ; her gift, 498. 

DEvamhuillii : a tank, being a gift of 
Devaraja to Mysoi’e (1666), 238, 267. 

Dovanagara : a cultural unit under 

. Obikkadevariija, 389-390 ; referred to, 
380. 

Demmagara Plate (c. 1686-1690) : an 
inscription in Kavya style (see 
under B(lmcli/ay,am~Tirumalari/a ) ; 
referred to, 380, 439, 442. 

Mm-ndla : a canal in Ghikkadevaraja’ s 
name, 366, 377, 614. 

Devaraja Wocjeyar alias Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya) (1659-1673): 
ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Kaiithlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
211-267 ; bis lineal descent, 211-212; 
birth, accession, identity, etc., 212-216 
(n.. 5-12) ; relations with Ikkeri (1669- 
1660), 215-218 ; renewed relations (1660- 
1664), 218-222; relations with Vijaya- 
nagar (down to 1664), 222-226 ; local 
conquests, etc. (down to 1667), 226-226 ; 
his southern movements (with special 
refxirence to the siege of Erode, _1667), 
226-229 in. 66) ; acquisition of Ero^e, 
etc. (1667-1668), 230; relations with 
Vijayanugar (down to 1678), 230-233; 
his local position (1668-1673), and poli- 
tical position of Mysore under him 
(1673), 233; general features of his 
rale, 233-234; ministers, officers, 
Dalavais, etc., 234 ; administrative 
me.asures, 234-236; his religion, 236- 
236; gifts, etc., 236-288; grants and 


■ other records (1669-1673), 238-246; his 
statue, 246 ; social life under him, 246- 
249; his patronage of learning and 
culture, 249-250 ; literary progress 
under him, 260-262; early European 
intercourse with Mysore (1671), 262; 
domestic life (with special reference to 
the rise of the Kalale Family, down to 
1673), 262-264 ; his death, 264 ; an esti- 
mate of him as a political builder, as a 
ruler and as a “Maker of Mysoi'e,’’ 
264-267; his celebrity in tradition, 
267 ; note on the identification of as the 
successor of Kanthirava-Narasa I in 
later writings and modern works, 644- 
647 ; referred to, 113, 269, 270, 860, 
428, 430, 433, 637, 647-549, 671, etc. 
Devardjapura-. an agrahara generally 
named after Devaraja Woijeyar, 236, 
239, 240, 242-243, 246. 
DSvardja-Sangatya ; see under OhSma- 
iya. 

Devardya-vatia •. an impost levied by 
Ghikkadevaraja, 358. 
DevastJidiiada-chdvad.i : one of the 
eighteen departments introduced by 
Ghikkadevaraja, 367. 

Dhanvojaiya : jeweller to Kanthirava I, 
182 ; referred' to, 241-242 (n. 121). 
Dharam-Yardha-. one of the insignias 
acquired by Eaja Wodeyar, 66; 
referred to, 96, 224, 319, 607. 
Dharapuram ; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1667), 230; southern limit of Mysore 
(1673), 233, 237 ; reduction of the chief 
of by Ghikkadevaraja (1673), 276, 
D/w/mtaand Karma: Ghikkadevaraja’s 
interpretation of, 402-403. 

Dharmapuri : acquisition of by Eahthi- 
rava I (c. 1663), 147 ; its siege by the 
Mahrattas (c. 1680-1681), 293 ; province 
of, 301; retaken by Ghikkadevaraja 
(1689), 809. 

Dhuligote; capture of by Ghikkadevaraja 
(1673),' 274. 

Diary and Gonsultation Booh, The ; 
E. I, Go’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 6 (n. 9)-7. 
Diary of Ananda Banga Pillai, The : 
a primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2 ; value of, 7-8. 

Dip^igal: Mysorean advance up to (c. 
1663) , 226 in. 60) ; referred to, 67 in. 132, 
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Divya-Siiri-Charite : see under OhiKJcii- 
^mdltyuya. 

Dodbaljapur (BalliXpur) : referred to, 18, 
:i.‘2G, 127, ino, 282, 626, etc. 

Dodfla-Jirdtir : inscription of Cbihka- 
deviirajii from (1673), 276, 379. 

Doddadeva-Ga/fniiagiri : name of a peak 
taken by Oliikkadevaraja (1676), 280. 

Dod.dadGvariIja Wodeyar (Dodda- 
devaiya) : eldest son of Muppina- 
Dg-varaja Wodeyar by his second wife 
Kempainaniba (Kemparoma), elder 
brother of Devaraja Wod-syar, and 
father of Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
118 ; ■ indications of his rule jointly 
with Kanthlrava I, 202 (». 167-168) ; 
his identity, eto., 203 (ra. 170, 178) ; his 
renunciation (e. 1659), last days and 
death (c, 1669), 263-264 {n. 186), 255; 
his ^ri-Vaislnjava predilections, 253, 
360-361; referred to, 178 (». 85), 201 (». 
165), 212, 213 in. 9), 214 (n. 11), 266- 
268, 266, 267, 269, 280, 376, 380, 881, 
430, 433, 637, 644 (n. l)-646, 647-649 
(n. 1), etc. 

Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar: a prefix hy 
which Devaraja Wodeyar alias 


Early DalavSis of Mysore: see under 
Dalavdis of Mysore, 

Early European intercourse with Mysore: 

see under DevarAja Wodeyar. 

Early Records of British India, by 
Talboys Wheeler: E. I, Go’s docu' 
ments bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 7. 

Early Eulers of Mysore, The (down to 
1678): account of, 31-43 ; nature of 
sources bearing on, 31 ; Yadu-Raya 
(1399-1423), 32 ; Hiriya-B e 1 1 a d a - 
OhainarSja Wodeyar I (1423-1469) and 
Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1478), 

32- 33 ; Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wodeyar 
II (1478-1513), 33; Hiriya-Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar III (161S-IB63), 

33- 88; Timmaraja Wodeyar 11 (1663- 

1572) , 38-39 ; B61a-0 h a m a r S j a 

Wodeyar IV (1672-1676), 39-42 ; Bettada 
(Dgvartija) Wodeyar (1676-1678), 
42-48. 


Kempadevaraja Wodeyar, the actual 
successor of Kanthlrava I and prede,- 
cessorof Ohikkadevaraja Wodi'.yar, is 
generally mentioned in latin* writings, 
2M in. 11), 246, 267, 614 {n. l)-r;46. 

Dodda-Hebbaruva : chief of Kauuatn- 
badi; Raja Wodeyar’s (•(unjtaign 
against (1608), 66. 

Dodda-Paudita of Yelandur: see under 
ViSaluhsliarBai}ilit. 

Doddaiya of Channarayapatna : a feuda- 
tory of Kanthlrava I, 136 in, 7,6), 143, 
162, 171-172 : referred to, 231, 2:«), 244, 
eto. 

Doddaiya of Haradanahalli : a feudatory 
oKKapthlrava 1, 136 {n. 75), 162. 

Doddaiya of Kalale : nephew of Da]aviii 
Kumaraiya; repels the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam (1682), 296 
('«. 96); Dajavai of Chikkadovaraja 
dirring 1682-1690, 298, 299 (n. 103), 311, 
332, 333; referred to, 499, 660-561. 

Doddaiya of Piriyapatpa : Jain poet; 
his work referred to, 102. 

Dudda: a village where Kenge-Hanu- 
uiapjja Nayaka is said to have been 
slain (1640), 126. 


Eastern Gate of Seringapatam : one of 
the principal gates of the Seringapatam 
Port, 174. 

MkadaM'^Nirnaya •, see under Tiruma- 
Idrya II. 

Mk&daM-Vratmi'. obstuwance of by 
Kautblrava I, 164-166. 

Ekoji (Venkoji) : half-brother nfSivaji; 
hia conquest of Tan jore (1675) siul after 
(do^vn to 1687), 27B, 280, 281.-282, 2B6, 
288, 289, 290, 293. 299, 300, 302, 303, 
306 ; his sale of Bangalore toGbikkii- 
devariija (1687), 306-807 («. liW-ldl) ; 
his last years and death [n. }6hH), 3(^ 
in. 184) ; referred to, 273, 442. 

Elephant-hunting: organisation of in 
Mysore (sec under C h a m a r a j u 
Wodeyar "7). 

English Factories in India, by Wiltiam 
Foster: E. I. Go’s dccumcnfc.'i bearing 
on Mysore, contained in, 4 ; see also 
under Hague Tramenpts. 
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Epics and Puraiias : poptilarity of in 
Mysore tinder Kaiithlrava 1, 179, 183, 
191. 

EpigrapMa Orumatica, edited by B. L, 
Rice: inscriptions of the rulers of 
Mysore, contained in, 2; noticed, 20 
{n. 4), 34 ('«. 23), 60 (». 95), 61 (». 97), 
62 in. 101), 64 (n. 113, 114), 78 («. 182), 
97 (n, 66), 100 (w. 82), 107 (to. 111), 116 
in. 14), 134 (to. 74), 136 (to. 76), 143 (to. 
96), 247 (to. 161), 262 (to. 178), 383 (to. 
79), 646, etc. 


Feasts and festivals in Mysore ; under 
Rapthii’ava I, 184-193; under Deva- 
raja Wodeyar, 247; under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 396-397. 

F(ariBhta ; see under Mdsilru. 

Fort St. David Consultations : B, I. Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 

G 

Gad.i : an administrative unit, 68, 97 ; 
reorganization and administration of 
under Ohikkadevaraja, 336-340. 

Gaja^Biniskm'a: one of the titles of 
Ohamaraja V, 94-95, 98 (to. 71). 

Gajarapya-Npsimha-Pauraiiika ; com- 
jjoser of the FLonnalagere Plate (1623), 
104-105 (n. 103). 

Gajcnclra~Mriksha (also called Gajendra- 
Tirwn&l, Gcojendrotsavam) : a function 
obscirved annually during the car 
festival of Ranganatha in Seringa- 
patam, 167, 185, 186, 198; an annual 
festival at Melkote under Chikka- 
devaraja, 363, 397. 

GaJJiganahaUi Plate (1689) : on the 
Yadava descent of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 26 in. 17)-26, 28; referred 
to, 40, 117, 131, 159, 169, 195, 201 (to. 163). 

(iambhlra-Biiya-Virupappa ; a minister 
of Venkata 1, sent to the court of 
RfXja Wodeyar (16J2), 68. 

Ganda-bJieru7}da: one of the insignias 
adopted by Chamaraja V, 94, 96; 
referred to, 819, 607. 

Gangddhara ; name of the ’ elephant 
captured by Mysore from Ikkeri (1668), 
221 . 


Erode: siege of by the southern confe- 
deracy (headed by Sri-Eanga VI, 
Chokkanatha, etc.) (1667), 227-229; 

Mysorean advance on and acquisition 
of, 229-230 (to. 65-67) ; southern limit 
of Mysore (1673), 233; Chikkadevaraja’s 
march on (1678), 287 ; referred to, 266, 
_265, 270, 434, 671, etc. 

Frit-sunha ; an impost levied by Ohikka- 
devaraja, 363. 


Poster, William : see trader English 
Factories in India. 

French Correspondence : E. I, Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, cou- 
tauied in, 6. 

Fryer, Dr. John : see under Travels in 
India, 


Garajina-Basavappa-Devaru : Ikkeri 

general ; his encounter with Mysore (c. 
1698-1700), S21. 

Garani Plates (1680) :ref erred to, 290, 382. 

Garuda : an insignia acquired by Raja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96, 319, 

Qaruda-dhvaja : standard of Ghikka- 
devarSja, 502. 

Garuda-Purdna : on the duty of the 
^udra, 399. 

Gauramma; a junior queen of Ohikka- 
devaraja, 497 ; gift of (1690), 498. 

Ghatta-Mudaliar of SambaPi : a recal- 
citrant chieftain below the ghats, 
subdued by Ohamaraja Y (1627), 89 (to. 
39) ; opposes, and is defeated by, Diiva- 
raja (c, 1667), 227-228; loses bis 

dependencies (1668), 230; acquisition 
of his forts by Ohikkadevaraja .(1678), 
287 ; referred to, 129 (to. 66, 57, 60). 

Gibbon ; * on the Roman conception of 
marriage and divorce, 410 (to. 171). 

Oida-kdvalu : an impost levied by 
Ohikkadevaraja, 363. 

GingfiO : Nayaka of, 140-141; its siege 
by Khan Muhammad (1649), 142; 
represented at the court of Kanthi- 
rava 1, 163, 188, 207 ; Mughal siege of 
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(1691-1698), 311-312; referred to, 146, 
148, 150, 228, 229, 278, 282, 283, 286, 
290, 294, 301, 806, 310, 317, 318, 32-1, 
561, 571, die. 

G'tia-Griprdam : (see under Ohilckd- 
dUvardja Wodoyar) ; on the religio- 
philoHophical convictions of Ohikka- 
dSvarflja, 370-373; referred to, 374, 375. 

Gl fa-liant/d^vm-a : see under Singardrya 
III. 

Gloss on the Yadiigiri-Ndraymia- 
Stcbvalp ; see under Singardrya HI. 

Golkon^a: relations of ■with the Karna- 
•tak, -under Abdulla Qutb Shah, 117, 
118, 138, 140, 141-142, 145-147, 149-161, 
205; her death-struggle Aurang- 
zlh (1659), 214 ; dwindling of the 
power of in the Karnatak, 220, 265 ; 
her renewed struggle with Aurangzlb, 
273; relations with Sivaji (c. 1676- 
1677), 282 ; in league with Ikkeri and 
Satnhhaji against Mysore (1682), 299, 
301; fall of (1687), 308; referred to, 
287, 809, 324, 608-609, 670, 673, etc, 

Q-opalarajaiya of Kannambadi : Ohama- 
raja V’s enooirnter with (1618, 1626), 
84, 88. 

QSpalarajaiya of Katte-Malalavadi : 
Baja Wodeyar’s campaign against 
(1616), 66. 

Govinda-Vaidya ; poet ; his attainments, 
178, 196; his Kcv)}tMra'tia-Narasardja- 


Hadadana : name of the fort where the 
progenitors of the Mysore Wodeyar 
Dynasty, Vijaya (Yadu) and Krishna, 
are said to have arrived during their 
sojourn in the South, 24 ; now known 
in its corriipt form as Hadadana or 
Hadcijana, a village in the Mysore 
taluk ; spelt by Wilks as JFIadma and 
erroneously identified by later scholars 
&B JJ adindru or Adindru in the Nan- 
jangud taluk, 27 (Ji. 20) ; reforred’.to, 82. 

Jladibadeya-Dharniam : a literary work 
(see under llonnamma ) ; referred to, 
398. 

Hadinad'Sinie (H a cl i n a d) : Raja 
Wodeyar’s con<,pie.st and annexation 
of (J614, 1616), 65,66; referred to, 18, 
67 («. 132), 69, 624, etc. 


. Vijaywtn (1648), 196-200 ; roft'rrcd to 
or noticed, 3, 46, 60 («. 96), 78, Jl7 (u. 
15), 121 (n. 28-29), 174 (u. 70), Ih7 (n. 
123), 628, 624, etc. ; sec also under 
XanfMrava-Narasaru ja,~ Vijaynnt . 

Govindaiya : a minister of (Uuiiniirriia 
V, 97, 99, 100. 

Grama : scene of action between My.sore 
and Ikkeri (1659), 216; acquisition of 

■ by Ohifckad6variija(l6yO), 3.1 1. ; refeiTed 
to, 67. 

Gubbi-Mallaparya ; his Bhdvaohinfd- 
ratna referred to, 466. 

Gfilur : acquisition of by Chikkadevarii|a 
(1675), 278. 

Guhivina-ponimu •, an impost levied by 
Ohikkadevaraja, 853. 

Gupdlu-Terakanambi (or Gupdln) : 

south-west of Mysore ; place of retire- 
ment of Bettada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar, 
105 ; early life of Kapthirava I in, 114; 
referred to, 124, 200-201, 212. 253, etc. 

Gundumale-durga : siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. , 

Gicrikdr: an official of the KanMchdr 
service, 334, 337 ; referred to, 238. 

Guruvamb.a (Guruvajarnma) ; wife of 
Bettada-Ohamaraja Worleyar and 

mother of Kap|hlrava I, 74, 113. 

Guntvaptja of Kannambadi ■' a feudatory 
of Kantihirava 1, 162, 182. 


Iliidya : acquisition of by Ghamaraja V 
(1626), 88. 

Hague Transcnjdn, The : referred tt) by 
Williani Poster in the English Fac- 
tories in India', on f5rl-Ranga Vi’s 
asylum in Mysore (c, 1660-1653), etc., 
146 («. .101, 106), 146 (n. 107), M7 (w. 
113, 118), 161 in. 136). 

Haidar AH (1717-1782) : Wilks’s treat- 
ment of the course of affair.'; lending to 
the usurpatioJi of, 2 ; life and times of 
as recorded in the Haidar- Sdmnh 
(1784), 5-6 ; referred to, 616, 6;50. 

Baidar-Ntlnidk (I78>i) : a {U'imary source 
of Mysore History, 5 (?/. 6-7); vahie of, 6, 

Malagannada: a.s » niedinm of literary 
expression in My.sore (17th ccuit.), 394 ; 
works m, 196, 413. 
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Ilalagere Plates (1663) : on the Yadava 
descent of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 25 ; 
referred to, 40, 213, 240 (n. 113), 249. 

Salepaiha : a military community 
serving in the local militia of Mysore, 
24, 43, 66 ; Nayahs take part in the 
siege of Piriyapatija (1646), 135; 

referred to, 260. 

Hammiok, Sir Mixrray: editor of the 
new edition of Wilks’s Sisiory of 
Mysoor, 1 (to. 1) ; noticed, 289 («. 63), 
366 (to. 74). 

Hampaiya of Maddur : a feudatory of 
Kanthirava 1, 162. 

Hampaiya of Turuvekere : a feudatory 
of Kanthirava I, 136 (to, 75), 162. 

Hampapura: acquisition of by Kanthi- 
rava I (1644), 134 ; referred to, 128. 

Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of Karuga- 
hajji : a Dalavai of Kanthirava I, 
146-147 ; takes part in the Mysorean 
invasion of Madura (c. 1665-1657), 162 
(to. 139) ; leads the Mysore army 
against Ikkeri (1659), 216-218; his 
dismissal (April 1660), 234; referred 
to, 169, 218. 

Hanasoge : acqxiisition of by Ghama- 
raja V (1626), 88. 

Hancheya ; a village ; scene of action 
during the siege of Kesare (1696), 64. 

Hafidbooh of Madras Becords, byH. 
Dodwell : a guide to Fort 8t. George 
Records, 6 (to. 8). 

Ilangala : Palace at, 201, (to. 166), 266 ; 
Chikkadevaraja’s stay in (c. 1668- 
1673), 270 (to. 6), 271 ; referred to, 264 
(to. 186), 256, 272, 327, 329, 334, 386. 

Hanimia.'. an insignia of Cbamaraja V, 
96 ; ref fjrred to, 819. 

Haradanaha]li : acquisition of by' Baja 
Wodeyar (1618), 66 ; chief of, 136, 136 
(to. 76), 162. 

Haraji (AraSumalai) : Mahratta general 
and lieutenant of Sambhaji in the 
Kariiatak, 282, 290. 293 ; relations of 
'.Dalavai Kumaraiya with (1682), 294, 
298 ; his advance on the South, 300 ; as 
Governor of Gingee, marches towards 
.Bangalore hut retires (1687), 306; his 
death (1689), 308 ; referred to, 809. 

llaranahalli : acquisition of by Chikka- 
dOvaraja (1690), 311, 


Harapanahajli : chief of, 121 (to. 28), 
138; assists Sivappa Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1659), 216. 

HSrohalji : acquisition of by Eaja 
Wodeyar (1593), 49. , 

Hassan; taken by Bijapur (1647), 141; 
Sivappa Nayaka I’s siege and acquisi- 
tion of (1657), 155 (TO. 146)-156 ; north- 
western limit of Mysore (1659), 166 ; 
acquisition of by Devaraja (1663), 221, 
222; western limit of Mysore (1673), 
233; battle of (1674), 277, 279; taken 
by Ikkeri (c. 1680-1681), 291 ; acqixisi- 
tion of by ChikkadSvaraia (1690), 311 ; 
western frontier of Mysore (1704), 323 ; 
referred to, 151 (to. 136), 216, 216, 572, 
etc. 

Sastigiri-Mahatmya : see under Ghik- 
Icupadhyaya. 

Sayasara-SammcJichaya ; a compendium 
on horses, by Padmapna-Papdita-f a 
protege of Cbamaraja V, 103-104. 

Hebbale : siege of by Mysore (1661), 219 ; 
action at, between Ikkeri and Mysore 
(c. 1696), 314. 

Hebbe. ; scene of operations of the Mysore 
army against Ikkeri (1664), 221; 

referred to, 126. 

Hebbur : acquisition of by Kapthirava I 
(1660), 148. 

HeggaddevankSte (K 6 t e) : Eaja 
Wodeyar’ s encoxxnter with the chief of 
(159’6), 64; his campaign against (1615), 
66: acquisition of by Cbamaraja V 
(1626), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162; referred 
to, 18, 36, 625, etc. 

Hemadri; enumeration of the sixteen 
great gifts described by (and performed 
by Devaraja), 236-237. 

Hemmanahalli : a patrimony of Timina- 
raja Wodeyar II, 36 ; referred to, 620. 

Hemmaragala : chief of, a feudatory of 
Kapthlrava I, 162-163. 

Heras,’ Kev. H. (S. J.) : (see under 
Arcuoldv, Dynasty ) ; his article on The 
Expansion Wars of VenJcatappa 
Nayaka I of Ikkeri, referred to aud 
noticed, 90-91 (to. 44-45). 

Nindu-T&ya'Swatrana one of the 
imperial titles assumed by Devaraja 
(1663), 224 ; a title of Chikkadevaraja, 
290, 608. 
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Hiriya-Baf5appa NayaTca i (Basappa 
Nayaka) of TltkGri ‘(.1 697-1714) : adopted 
sou of Cliaiinanimaji, 273; his rela- 
tions with Mysore, as joint ruler with 
Ihs mother (1674, 1682), 276, 299, 300 
(w. 100), 301 {n, 108) ; accession of 
(697), 318; his peace with Mysore (c. 
1700), 321 ; referred to, 305, 315. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Cha.miiraja Wodeyar I 
(1423-1459) ; traditional rnler of Mysore 
in snocession to Yadu-Raya, and 
founder of the Kenohalgud branch of 
the Mysore Royal Pamiiy, 32, 

Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wodeyar 11, the 
I.rbera.1 (1478-1513) : traditional riiler 
of Mysore in sitceeasion to Timmaraja 
Wodeyar I, 33. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III 
(1618-1663) : first ruler of Mysore with- 
in the limits of authentic history, 33- 
88 ; his identity, 33-34 ; his acquisition 
of the title Antembara-ffcmda., 84-35; 
glimpses of Mysore under him, 86-86 ; 
political position of Mysore during his 
reign, 36; his domestic life, and his 
partition of territories, 36 (n. 42, 47)- 
38; his gifts, etc,, and death, 38 > 
referred to, 62, 95, 269, 260, 433, 519, etc. 

Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka of Tarlkere: 
contemporary of Chamaraja V, 90. 

Hiriya-SomaSekhara Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
(1664-1671 ) : successor of Bhadrappa 
Nayaka, and contemporary of Deva- 
raja Wodeyar, 218 ; his hostile rela- 
tions with Mysore (1664), 221; con- 
clude.? peace with her (1664-1666), 221- 
222 ; referred to, 227, 273. 

Hiriya-Venka^appa Nayaka I (Veufea;ta- 
ppaor Venkatadri Nayaka) I of Ikkeri 
(1682-1629) : relations of with Chama- 
raja V, 88-90 ; referred to, 621-622, 

Siniorical Fragments, by Robert Ormo ; 
E. I. Co’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 4 ; referred to or 
noticed, 145 {n. 106), 252 («, 176), 806, 
306 (w. 126), 308 («. 184). 

Historical sketches of the South of 
India in an attempt to trace the 
Hisiorg of Mysoor (1810), by Lt. Col. 
Mark Wilks ; see under Wilks. 

HoMiddr : an otFicial of the KwnddcMr 
service, 338 ; referred to, 68. 


Hogesoppina-ehUvadi : one of the eigh- 
teen departments introducfsl by 
Chikkadevaraja, 367. 

Hole-Narasipur (Narasimbapaira) : Riija 
Wodeyar’.? relations witli the of 
(1684, 1609), 47, 66 79)-67 ; westf'rn 

frontier of Mysore (1617), 67; Ciiiima- 
rajaV’s campaign against (i63l),92; 
chief of, 96, 134, 163, 188; relations of 
with Ikkeri and Mysoni (1669, 1662), 
216, 219; acquisition of by Devariija 
(1666), 226; referred to, 18, 623, 524. 

Honganur: acqxiisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626), 88. 

Honnalagore : scene of action during the 
Mahratta invasion of Seriugapatam 
(1682), 296, 297 («. 99). 

Homialagere Plate (1628) : referred to, 
81 {n. 2), 96, 99, 103, 105 (w. 103). 

Honnamma : poetess of Ohikkadevaraja’s 
court, 898, 414, 460 ; her Hadibadeya- 
Dharmam, 460-464. 

Honuamamba (Hounajamma) : wife of 
Narasaraja and mother of Chamaraja 
V, 8I(w. 2). 

Honnanna of Katte-Malalavadi : a feuda- 
tory of Kanthlrava I, 182. 

Honuavalli : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221 ; retaken and annexed by 
Chikkadevaraja (1675-1676), 278, 281 ; 
referred to, 220. 

Honne-madu : a village ; scene of action 
(1618), 88-84. 

Honnur : scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221 . 

Hosaganna4cti- as a medium of literary 
expression, 196; works in, 104, 197, 
261 ; use of in the productions of 
Chikkadiivaraja’s reign, 413. 

Hosahojaln : aequisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66; scene of action 
during the Bijapur singe of Seringa- 
patam’ (1639), 122; chief of, 162; 

referred to, 128. 

Hoao^ornadii : land of tim Hbysalus ; a 
geographical unit in Southnru Karnil- 
tak, 12. 

Hosakote (Mysore district) : a fortboloug- 
ing to JagadSva-RiLya ; siege ami 
capture of by Chamaraja V (1618), 84. 
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Hoskote (Bangalore district) : part ■ of 
Shahji’s jahgir, 282, 291 ; acquisition 
of by Cbikkadevaraja (1688), 309 ; 
referred to, 121 (n. 28). 

Hosur (Salem district) : acquisition of 
by Kantlilrava I (1664), 148 ; referred 
to, 121 («. 28). 

Hosur (Tmnkur district) : siege and 
capture of by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
288-289 (w. 63-64). 

Hoysajas: legacies of their rule in 
Mysore, 11. 

Hudevu : a term applied to Mysore in 
the 14th and 15th centuries, denoting 
an irregular fort, 24, 35 ; note on, 618. 

Huliyur-durga : scene of action between 
the Mysore and Bijiipur forces (1640), 
126; acquisition of by Devaraja (1667), 
230. 


Ikkeri (or Keladi), The kingdom of: 
relations of with Mysore (c. 1626-1700) 
(see under HMya-VmJcaiapjgaNuyaka 
I, Vfmhhadm'NdyaJca , Sivappa N ay aka 
I, Venkatappa Ndyaka II, Bhadrapjpa 
Ndyaka, Kiriya-Somaitikhara Nay aka 
I, Ohannammaji and Hiriya-Basappa 
Ndyaka I) ; referred to, 323, 508, 509, 
621, 622, 525, 670, 671, etc. 

Imina^i-Kempe-Gau^a (Do^^a-Kempe- 
Gau^a or Kempe-'Gauila II) of Magadi 
(1669-1668): as a contemporary of 
Ghamaraja V, 46, 93-94 [n. 67) ; and 
of Kanthlrava I, 117, 119, 143-144 {n. 
97), 163 (». 23). 

Irama^i-Eaja Wo^eyar (1637-1638) : ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Ohamaraja 
Wodoyar V, 109-111 ; his birth, acces- 
sion and identity, 109-110 (n. 1-2) ; siege 
of Arkalgad (c. 1638) ; his rule, religion 
and domestio life, 110 ; his death ; 
political position of Mysore (1638), 111 ; 
referred to, 74. 76, 86, 113, 116, 163, 
638, etc. 


Jaclakana-durga : siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1676-1676), 279, 
280 ; referred to, 416. 

Jadaic ; acquisition of by Ohamaraja V 
(1626), 89. 


HuUahalli ; acquisition of by Eaja 
Wodleyar (1615), 66 ; chief of, a feuda- 
tory of Xanthix'ava 1, 162; referred to, 
46, 497, 498, etc. 

Hulhi-hana : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Human equality : Chikkadevaraja's 
conception of, 513-614. 

Hnra: acquisition of by Baja Wodey.ar 
(1614), 66; chief of, who took part in 
the defence of Seringapatam (1639), 
121; referred to, 36, 46, 74, 114, 117 
(«. 16), 127, 139, etc, 

Husain Khan: a Bijapur general, 276, 
278, 281. 

Huvaiya ; Niyogi of Mysore, 125 {n. 39), 
127. 


Immadi-Ramaraja Nayaka of Hadinad 
or Yelandilr: Raja Wodeyar’s 
encounter with (1608), 67; referred to, 
46, 524. 

Jmmad.i-Tamma-B&ya-Kempa-Bay a - 
Padagalu (1635) : a poem by Vehka- 
taiya; noticed and quoted from, on 
Ohamaraja V’s relations with Vijaya- 
nagar, 93-94 (n. 57-68). 

Immadi-Tontadaiya : his Tajrabdhu- 
Oharite referred to, 262, 262 (n. 227). 

Inscriptions : a primary source of My.s- 
ore History, 1,2; value of, 2-3; evi- 
dence of, on the Yadava descent of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty, 24-25, 27-28, 29-30. 

Inscriptions of the Maehemia Collection'. 
records of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 : referred to or noticed, 
70 («. 143), 100, 161 (w. 12), 170, 171 {n. 
60), 240 («. 116), 386 (re. 96), 645. 

Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency ^ 
The, edited by V. Eangachari : records 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 2 ; 
noticed, 280 (re. 41). 


Jagadeva-Eaya : chief of the Ohanna- 
patpa Vioeroyalty, 46, 66, 66,67, 83; 
. relations of with Ohamaraja V, 83 (re. 7) 
-86, 87, 91; referred to, 96, 166, 525, 
etc. 
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.Tagara : scene of operations of the Mysox’e 
anny against Iklceri (1664), 221. 

Jaliilnglr Khan : a Eijapnr general, 278, . 

281 . 

J aimini-Bliurata : see under LaJcshmtSa. 

.Taina literature : under Chikkadevaraja 
(see under Ghiklcadevaraja Wodeyar). 

.Taiua tradition: relating to the origin 
and founding of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 
22-28 ; (3xanuned and evaluated, 26 {n. 
19). 

Jaini.sm in Mysore : under Raja 
Wodeyar, 70 {n. 142) ; under Chama- 
raja Wodeyar V, 98-99 (to. 74, 76), 101, 
102 (to. 92)-103; under Kauthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 16T (». 44) ; 
under Devaraja Wodeyar, 236, 242, 246 
(to. 148), etc ; under Ohikbadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 363, 364, 373, 374; later 
accounts of by Wilks and Devachandra, 
476,480,482-483. 

Jaitaji : Mahratta general of Sanibha- 
ji'a army, 293 ; takes part, and is slain, 
in the Mahratta invasion of Seringa- 
patam (1682), 295 (m. 94)-297 («-. 99), 
801 (to. 110) ; referred to, 319, 441, 560- 
661. 


Kabhinada-chCivadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 367. 

Ka^aha : acquisition of by Kauthlrava 
1 (1646), 137. 

K&duhamvana-tittu : scene of Raja 
Wodeyar’ s action against the chief of 
Karugahajli (1596), 49-60. 

Kadur ; taken by Ikkeri (1680-1681), 291 ; 
acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1690), 311; north-western frontier of 
Mysore (1704), 328. 

KaifiyaU: as a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8. 

Kajale: chief of, 46; Raja Wo^eyar’s 
conquest of (1616), 66 ; referred to, 69, 
256, 497, etc. 

Kalale-Arasugala-Yamitivali'. a secon- 
dary source of Mysore History, 8; 
its traditional bearings on the begmn- 
ings of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 29; 
referred to or noticed, 33, 269 (». 210), 
262 (TO, 227), etc, 


Jakka; a chief who assisted Tiruinala II 
during the .siege of Kesare (1696) ; 
Raja Wocjeyar’s exploit agtiinst, 64 ; 
j’ef erred to, 626. 

Jangamas: evidence of Cldkkiuluvarrija's 
respect for, 376; traditionary tali'sof 
their revolt and massacre, during 
Ghikkadevaraja’s reign, as narraled. 
by Wilks and Devachandra, examined 
and evaluated, 470-496. 

I&ti-mdnya : an impost levied by Gliikka- 
devaraja, 363. 

Jesuit letters : on the relations between 
Ikkeri and her neighbours ineluding 
Mysore (1630), 90-91 ; on the aflairs of 
c. 1647-1659 (see under ProcMxa) ; on 
the southern movements of Mysore 
under Chikkadevarlija (1676-1676), 280; 
on the affairs of Mysore during 1682- 
1686, 293-296, 297-298, 301-303; on the 
irrigation scheme of ChikkadevarSja 
(c. 1700-1701), 377-379 ; evidence of, on 
Chikkadeva’s measures of war iinance 
(1684-1686), examined and evaluated, 
462-470, 485-490 ; referred to, 663-664. 


Kalale Family : rise of (down to 1673- 
1704), 268-263, 499 ; its origin and 
early traditional history, 268-269; 
under Kanta Wodeyar I (1606-1527), 
269-260; Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1527- 
1546), 260-261; Nandinutha Wodeyar 
(1546-1564), Mallariija Wotjeyar I 
(1664-1691), Kanta Wodeyar II (1591- 
1606), Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (1606 
1615) and Mallaraja w'ncjleyar II 
(Karikala-Mallaraja) (1615-1644), 261- 
262; Timmaraja Wotjeyar II (Ui'M- 
1660) and Mallaraja Wofj(‘yar I ll (1060- 
1679), 262-263 (». 227) ; and Mallaraja 
Wodeyar IV (1679-1719), 499; (‘ariy 
relations of with the Mysore Uoyul 
Family (down to 1673), 33, 36, 42, 66, GO- 
TO, 263-261, 266 ; (down to 1701 ), 499-500. 

Kalasa; sconeoftipevationsofliu' Mysore, 
army against Ikkeri (1664), 221. 

Kalians (Thieves) r forest of. 142-144; 
thoir war of brigandage- dui'ing the 
Mysorean crisis of .1 ((82-1688, 303. 
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Kalirir; acquinitiou of by Kaxitblrava I 
(KyC)!, J37. 

Ktiltu’-Kaifuijalu'. first jiolitical acquis- 
itiuii of Mysore, under Bola-Chamaraja 
IV {<-. lo74), 41. 

Ki.onaldrlialci-Muhutm'ya: sue under 
(Ut ihknjitullujrnja. 

Kiimuiiir ; aciiuifutioii of by Devaraja 
(IfifiHl, 2:j0. 

7\i'imawlitJin-'N/ti : soe under Ohilcku- 

pndhii&yti. 

Kaniij'Sla ; sc.eiie of action between 
My,«orf; and Ikkilri (1662), 220. 

Kanakii- Vananta: name of the elephant 
capturcid during Ghamaraja V’s 
eampaigu of 1681, 92. 

Kaurlii : namfi of a Kannada poetical 
metre, 196, 261 ; increasing tise of in 
tlm work.s of Chikkadevaraja’a reign, 
414, 

Ktinddchara •. local militia; Chikka- 
devaraja’s organization of, 337-339. 

Kandikere : acffuisition of by Cbikka- 
diivaraja (167S), 278; lost but re- 

acquired (1687), 306 ; referred to, 220. 

KSnkaiihalli; acquisition of by Chania- 
raja V (1630), 91. 

Kaunacja literature in Mysore, Progress 
of: under Eaja Wodeyar, 72-73; 
under Cbamaraja Wodeyar V, 103-106, 
108 ; under Karithlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar I, 194-200; under Dovaraja 
Wodeyar, 250-262; under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 412-461, 512. 

Kanuambadi : acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1608), 66 ; chief of, 162, 182 ; 
referred to, 84, 128, 624. 

Kanfca Wodeyar I of Ka]ale : see under 
Kalale Family. 

Kauta Wodeyar II of Kajale : see under 
K&lalc Family. 

Kantaiya of Kajale: a Dalavai of 
Devaraja, 218. 219, 220, 284, 268. 

Kan{hirava-mudi : a jewelled head- 
dress endowed by Ka^thirava I to the 
shrine of J^rl-Lakshml-Naraaimha in 
Soringapatani, 167. 

Kai^ihirava-Naraaa-Nrp&mbSdhi : an 

ayrahilra named after Kanthlraval, 
170. 

Kanthirma-NaraHardja- Vijayam (1648): 
a literary work (see under GOvinda- 
Vaidya ) ; as a primary source of 


Mysore History, 8; referred to or 
noticed, 25, 40, 45, 56 («, 79), 5Q {n. 
86), 62 («. 105), 78, 106, 523, 526, 623, 
etc. 

Kauthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
(1638-1659) : ruler of Mysore in succes- 
sion to immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 112- 
210; his lineal descent, 113; birth 
and early life, 114-115; accession, etc., 
115-119; his relations with Bijapur 
(1639-1641), 119-128; siege of MiTrata- 
halji, etc., (1641-1642), 128-130; 

acquisition of Sambalji, etc., 181; 
relations with Vijayanagar (down to 
1643), 131-132; relations with local 
powers (down to 1644), 132-134 ; 

annexation of Hampapura (1644), 134 ; 
siege of Palupare and Piriyapatna 
(1645), 134-136 ; annexation of Piriya- 
patna, etc. (1645-1646), 136-137; 

renewed relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur (1646-1647), 187-189; acquisi- 
tion of Basavapatna (1647), 139-140 ; 
relations with IkkSri (1647), 140 ; Ms 
renewed relations with Vijayanagar 
(down to 1650), with reference to South 
Indian affairs, 140-143 : acquisition of 
Hebbur (1660), 143-144 ; further rela- 
tions with Vijayanagar (c. 3660-1653), 
144-146; his local position, minor 
acquisitions, etc. (1650-1662), 146-147 ; 
further relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur (1652-1663), 147-148; Mysore 
vs. Bijapur and Madura (1654), 148-161 ; 
relations with Madura (1656-1659), 
162-166 ; his further relations with 
Ikkeri (1657-1669), 165-156; political 
position of Mysore under him (1669), 
166-167; his ministers, officers and 
Dalavais, 168-160 (n. 8) ; adminis- 
trative measures, with reference to (1) 
Defence (2) Coinage and Currency 
(1646) and (3) Settlement of conquered 
tracts, 160-162; his feudatories (c. 
1647-1660), 162-163; religion, 163-166; 
gifts, etc., 166-168; a scheme of public 
utility (c. 1646-1648), 168-169 ; his 

grants and other records (1639-1657), 
169-178 ; authentic statues of his, 173 ; 
social life under him (1638-1648), with 
*■ reference to cities and towns, 173-177 ; 
e general culture, 177-179 ; daily life, 
amusements, etc., 179-180; court 
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culture, costume and personal adorn- 
ment, 1.80- 1B2; his personal servants, 
182 ; his daily Durbar and local titles, 
182-184 ; festivals (including the Mahu- 
navaini in Seriugapatain, described), 
184-193; and contemporary inannerB 
and morals, etc., 194; loarning and 
literary activity under him (with 
special reference to G evimla-Veidya 
and his KanfMritva-Narasardja- 
Vijayam, 1648),’ 194-200; domestic 
life, 200-203 ; his last days and death, 
203 ; an estimate of him as a warrior, as 
a political builder, as a ruler, and as a 
“ Maker of Mysore,” 203-209; his cele- 
brity in tradition, 209-210. 
Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I : 
evidence of bis solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the rural folk, 171 ( 71 . 60) ; note 
on the coinage of, 541-643 ; referred to, 
4, 6, 211, 212, 214, 216, 264, 360, 430, 
433, 638-649, 670, etc. 
Kapthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar II : 
.only Sou of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; 
birth of, 498; his physical disability, 
500; reign of (1704-1714), referred to, 614. 
Kapthlravaiya (Kauthlrava-Arasu) *. 
younger son of Doddadevaraja Wode- 
yar and younger brother of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 212, 266; his 
grant (1670) for the merit of his father, 
268-266, 267 ; gift of (1676), 498. 
KaniMrdya-hma : a gold coin issued by 
Kanthlrava I (1646), 161 ; referred to, 
210, 641-642. 

KaytlVlraya-varaha : a gold coin issued 
by Kapthirava I, 161 ; referred to, 642, 
Karanika; designation of an official, 
68, 162. 

Karanika Linganpaiya : see under 
Lingannaiya. 

Karikala-Mallaraja (Mallaraja Wodeyar 
II) of Kalale : (see under Kajale 
Family) ; Baja Wodeyar’s relations 
with (1616), 66; first Dajavai designate 
of Mysore under Raja Wodeyar, 69; 
referred to, 499. 

Karna-Vrittdnfa-Kathc: a poetical work 
attributed to Pradhani Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalarya I or Tiruinalaiyaugar I)| 
contemporary of Raja Wodeyar, 78 J 
note on the authorship of, 629-633, 


Kamata Empirt', The thrum' of; 
Chikkadevaraja’s claim hs rule from 

. (1676), 279, 286. 

Karndfa-siniJidsnnaminiU/'i^vtirdij ; u 

title adopted by Devuruja {,1667}, 232. 

KaruStak: dei-ivation nf, 10; political 
geography of its .southern ])art (14ih 
cent.), 12-13 ; its udiuiuistrutiou under 
Vijayauagar (down to 1610), 1319; 
relations of with Ilijajiar (irt.’iT in.lfb 
(see- under Bijdjnir)-, position of llija- 
pnr in (after 1659), 215, 21,7 (n. 21), 
220, 266 ; its political position in !fi7:{, 
273,276; Sivaji’s expt'dition to (1677), 
281-285 ; M.-ihratta .sovereignty in, 
290-291,293; Chikkadijvariija’s clainis 
to supremacy of, 305 ; Mughal advance 
on and Mabratta struggles in (1687- 
1698), 306, 308, 310. 311-312, 316; 

Chikkadevaraja’s position in (1698), 
317; referred to, 5, 318, 323, 609, 670, 
671, 678, etc. 

Karnatak-Bijapur-Balagha.^ ; formation, 
of the Bijapur province of in the 
Karpatak (1666), 160; northern fron- 
tier of Mysore (1669), 156 ; its jiosition 
from 1666 onwards (down to 1701), 
220, 278, 278-279, 284, 287, 289, 291, 304, 
806, 808, etc, 

Karnatak-Bijapur-Payanghat : forma- 

tion of the Bijapur province of in the 
Karnatak (1666), 150; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1669), 166. 

Kartidtaka-Ohakravarti \ a distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja, 290, 309 («. 
142), 310, 429, 608, 672. 

Karndt-aka-Chakr^.^varai a title ascribed 
to Kapfhlrava I, 184. 

Karnataka country ; claims of Dcvaraja 
and Chikkadevaraja to tliesovertugniy 
of, 226, 232, 279, 285, 290, 299 {». 103)", 
309, 316-317, 318, 320, 322, 608, 509- 
611, 670-574. 

Kamdtaka-Kavi-CJharittt, by H. Kara- 
simhachar: noticed, 72 iw. 150), 94 
(^».67). 196 (n. 149), 197 (n. 158), 260 («. 
170), 261 (n. 173), 417 {«. I2s, 419 («. 
21), 420 (ft. 28), 421 {«. 34), 445 (n. .187), 
449 (ft. 146), 460 (ft. )56), 461 (ft. 
664-665. 

Karndiaka-Kitruimra-Ohakra: ft title 
ascribed to .Devaraja, 261, 
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Kartar (or Earta) : a title of: the Eulers 
of Mysore from Eaja Wodeyar on- 
wards, 64 (n. 114) its retention in the 
records of Devaraj a, 232-233. 

Kamgiihalli: chief of (see under Yira- 
rajaiya ) ; referred to, 23, 24, 32. 

Kerya-katta : king’s agent in the local 
parts of Mysore, 97, 334. 

Kiisarago^u Timnianna Nayaka: see 
under Timmcmna NdyaJea of Kasa- 
ragCAfu, 

KafSIpati-PaiirJita : 18th century Com- 
mentator; on Ghikkadevaraja’s sove- 
reignty of the Karnataka country, 
299 («.103). 

Kasturi-Iianga ; chief of Sira; slain 
during Eapadulla Khan’s march on 
Bangalore (1638), 119. 

Kathdriya-aulvai a title of Ohamaraja 
V, 94. 

Katte*Ma]alavadi ; Eaja Wodeyar’s 
campaign against (1616), 66; acquisi- 
tion of by Chaniaraja V (1626), 88; 
chief of, a feudatory of Chamaraja 
and Ka^jithli'ava I, 97, 162. 

KauM-turige : an impiost levied by 
Ohikkadevaraja, 363. 

KamjdinI: name of the river, near 
tinn^lu-Terakanambi, where Dodda- 
devarajais reputed to have spent his 
last years in penance, 247, 263; 
referred to, 254 (n. 186), 256, 269, 361 
(n. S), 376, 380, 648. 

Kaveripattanam : taken by Bijapur 
(1647), 141 ; action at, between Mysore 
and Bijapur (1663), 148 ; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1669), 166; lost 
but recovered by Ohikkadevaraja 
(1689), 309 ; referred to, 207. 

Kaveripuram : acquisition of by Kanthl- 
rava I (c. 1642), 131; march of the 
Mysore army through the passes of 
(1682), 296. 

Kamkarria-Bas&yana'. see under 
aksharadcva. 

Kdvya style : use of in Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, 194-196, 260, 426, 460. 

KanhuvihkUiaradu,-. traditional mode 
of impaling of i^eople on the point of 
the sword as reflected, and uncritically 
shifted on to Ohikkadevaraja, in the 
Jesuit letter of 1886, 467-468; note on, 
666-668 { referred to, 664. 


Keladi : see under Ikkeri, 

Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam., by Lingauua- 
Kavi: a secondary source of Mysore 
History, 8 (n. 12) ; on the successive 
capitals of the Euling Chiefs of Ikkeri 
(1500-1763), 88 (». 33) ; noticed, 137 {n. 
81), 166 in. 146-M6)-166, 313 (n. 154), 

. 522, etc. 

Kembal: a patrimony of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, second son of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar III, 37 ; 
annexation of by Eaja Wodeyar (1590), 
48 ; referred to, 520. 

Kempadevamma : see under Devitjamma 
of Yelandur. 

Kempadevaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 
devaiya) : see under Devaraja 

Wodeyar. 

Kempaiya : a Dalavai of Kanthlrava I, 
144, 169. 

Kempaiya of Satyagala : a feudatory of 
Kaqtbirava I, 162. 

Kempamamba (or Kempamma) ; junior 
consort of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar 
and mother of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
113, 212, 213 (». 9). 

Kemparajaiya (or Kempa-Bhupa) of 
Hura : maternal uncle of Eanthl- 
rava I and father of Dalavais Nanja- 
rajaiya and Lingarajaiya, 114 ; referred 
to, 144 in. 98). 

Kenchalgud branch of the Mysore 
Eoyal Family ; foundation of (see 
under Siriya-Bettada-Ghamarctja 
Wodeyar I) ; referred to, 620. 

Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka (Puvala- 
Hanuinappa Nayaka or Kenge Nayak) : 
chief of Kenge or Basavapatna, and 
contemporary of Kanthlrava I ; takes 
part in the affairs of 1638-1640, 118-119, 
119-121 in. 28), 123, 124-126; his death 
(1640), 126 ; referred to, 92, 163, 540. 

Kongere-Kote; acquisition of by 
Kantbirava I (c. 1663), 147. 

Kengeri : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (c, 1689-1690), 309. 

Kerala : see under Malabar, 

Keregodu : acquisition of by Obamaraja 
V (1620), 85. 

Kerehatti: a village; scene of action 
during the'siege of Kesare (1696), 63-64. 

Kereyur : chief of, 18;Timma Nayaka 
of, who took part in the siege of 
Kesare (1696), 524, 625. 
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Kesare, The depe o£(1596); (see luiaer 
Baja Wodnyar) \ uote ou poetical 
works hearioiJ! on, o‘23-B26; referred to, 
68 {n, 84), 60 {n. 96). 

Ketasamudra : acquisition of by Cbiklca* 
devaraja (1676), 278. 

Khiiu' MiThanunaa (Kliiin-i-Kbanan) : 
Dijapnr fjeneral, 137 ; ,suoceed.s Must- 
afa Khan to the chief command (1649), 
142 ; takes part in the affairs of 1663- 
1664, 145-146, 147-150. 

Khan^eya: scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221 . 

Khasim Khan : Mughal general of 
Aurangzlb ; his march on the south 
(March 1687), 306 ; his occupation and 
final evacuation of Bangalore in 
favour of Chikkadevaraja (July 10-14, 
1687), 806.307 (n. 126-131) ; Paujdarof 
Sira, 307 ; his activities against the 
Mahrattas and death (1696), 312; 
referred to, 313, 318. 

Kikkeri : acquisition of by Baja 

Wodeyar (1616), 66 ; chief of, 121, 162, 
182. 

KUUdar: an official of the KamlacMr 
service, 838. 

Kingdom of Mysore, The : beginnings of 
under the rulers of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty (down to 1678) , 33-43 ; rise of 
under Raja Wodeyar (1678-1617), 46-67, 
79-80 ; evolution of under Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1637), 82-85, 87-93, 
96-96, 106-108 ; political position of 
under Immadi-Raja Wodeyar (1637- 
1638), 111; political development of 
under Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wode- 
yar I (1638-1669), 119-167, 204-208; 
and Devaraja Wodeyar (1669-1673), 
215-233, 264-266 ; political development 
and consolidation of under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodieyar (1673-1704), 268- 

324, 508-611, 616-616, 570-674. 

Kirangilr ; a scene of action during the 
siege, of Kesare (1696), 64. 

Kii'Stas : assist the chief of Jadakana- 
durga during Chikkadeva’s campaign 
against him (1676-1676), 279. 
JCvriaiiftyalM : see under Tirumaldryall. 
Koda-gu . : .see under Coorg. 


Kodapda-Iiai^a I ‘'f Vijiiyunugar ; 
nephew of Sri-lianga VI : leads a 
combination against My, sure,, aiici wiie'. 
a short-lived vichay at the battle uf 
Hassan (:iG74), 276-277, 279 ; referred 
to, 672. 

Kodi-Bhairava, tt.;mph‘ of in My-am' ; 
traditional resting place of Vadu-Ilayu 
and Krishna, 2! ; referred to, 85: note, 
on, 519. 

Kodiyala : place of retreat of Tiiaunaia 
II’s adherents during liilja Wudeyar’s 
advance on Senzigapatiun (1610), ftO. 
Koijilipet ; acquisition of by Ohikka- 
devaraja (1696), 315. 

Kolala : chief of, who takes part in tiie 
siege of Kesare (1596), 625; referred 
to, 18. 

Kojeya : chief of, who assists Nanjara ja 
of Hadiua^ against Raja Wocjeyar 
(1614), 66. 

Koizanur; fort of; taken by Mysore 
during the war with Ikkeri (1662), 219. 
Kongas : advance of Mysore against, 
before and during the siege of Erii^e 
(1667), 228, 229. 

Kongn, chief of : Kanthlvava I's cam- 
paign against (1641), 129; a finidatory 
of Kanthirava, 174; referred to, 468, 
643. 

Kongu-nddii : Chikkadevaraja’.s cam- 
paigns in (1673), 275. 

Konkana, chief of : a feudatory of 
Kanthlrava 1, 174, .188; assists Sivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seriugapatarn (1669), 2J6. 

Koratagere : acquisition of tin* fort of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 

Koia : see under Yuhtiknlpataru.. 
Kote-kere, chief of: a femlatt>ry of 
Kaiithlrava I, 162. 

Ks(e-Koluhala: one of the titles of 
Kanthlrava I, 184. 

Kottagala : acquisition of by Raja 
Wbijeyar (1616), 66; re-apfpii.sitinn of 
by Chajnaraja V (1626), 89. 

Kottatti: scene of action during tin* 
Mahratta invasion of Seringaputain 
(1682), 296, 297 {«. 99). 

Kotturaiya of Kikkeri; a feudatoiy of 
Kapthlrava I, and his agent at 
Saligrama, 169, 162 {«. 21), 171, 182. 
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Krkhna-jayanii-. a popular festival in 
Cihikkadfivarrija’s time, 396. 
Krishi.ui-Sarma ; au official of CMkka- 
cUiviiraja •, his tSaraja-Hanwmndra- 
Yctifi- Vildna, 459. 

Krisln.appa Nayaka of Aigur -. Mysorean 
advance against (1674), 277 ; (1690), 311; 
assists IkkGri against Mysore, and dies 
( 1 iVM - 1 Ciin) , 3 13-315 ; referred to, 321, 

Krisffi.appa Nayaka of Arkalgud and 
Heldr: Haja Wodeyar’s campaign 
against (1608), 67 ; subjugation of by 
Immadi-B-aja Wo^eyar (c. 1638), 110 ; 
.Kauthlrava I’s campaign apmst 
(1647), 140 ; a feudatory of Kanthirava, 
156, 163. . . X 

Krisbnappaiyaof Ikkeri, Sabms: assists 
KodaiKja-Eama I of Vijayanagar 
against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Krishnaraja Wo^eyar : ^^^'^^Vodlvar 

Hiriva-Bettada-Chamaraja Wo^eyar 

III, 36-37 (». 47); see also under 

Kemhal. - /1714 

Krishnaraja Wo^eyar I: reign of (1714 
1732), referred to, 616. 

Ki’ishpari^J*^ Wodeyar II; affairs of the 
reign of (1734-1766), as recorded m the 

Baidar-mrnah, 6. nuikka- 

Kudur : siege and capture of by Ohikka 
devaraja (1678), 288, 

Kaiithirava 1, 162. 


Eulaiekhara : name of the elephant 
captured by the Mysore army during 
the siege of Erode (1667) , 229 . 

Kumaraiya of Kalale : last of the Daja- 
vais of Devaraja (in succession to 
Nanjanathaiya), 226; breaks up the 
confederacy at Erode (1^67) ^d 
advances up to Trichinopoly (lfab»), 
229-230; continues as Bajavai _ ot 
Chikkadevaraja (during i6p-1682), 
272 ; takes part, and is defeated, m tno 
battle of Hassan (1674), 
proceeds to the assistance 
natha Nayaka of Madura (1680), 291- 
292; his claims to and siege oi 
Trichinopoly (1682). 292 
(n. 82), 294-295; his retreat and retire 
ment. 297-298 (^t. 102); f 

234, 261, 266, 263, 265, 269,270, 296 

332-333, 379, 497, 499, 650, 551, 672, 


Kuffigal: acquisition of hy Devaray 

(1668), 230; referred to, 57, 126, 127, 

163, 1^, etc. V,v 

Knntur; siege and capture 01 y 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 287; lost n 
re-acquired (1689), 309. 

Kuri-terige : an impost levied hy 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. _ 

KuiacUra: an impost levied by Chikka 
devaraja, 363. _ 

Kuihara-. an insignia of Ghamara] . 


Mmion. JDu Madicre ( 16694 ^ 6 ). 
edited by Father 3- Bertrand (S- JO • 
jt.8uit letters bearing on Mysore, 

Tchlr »1 U.e court ol DGvK*,.. 211. 
X.c.nn»: ono ot prtuclpd 

liiips 

SsMlW-1660),_216,2» 

Ltikshmi-Narasimha-svami temp • 

in — 
Kavlihlrava I (c* IbiO 


his gifts etc., to it, 166-167 ; a monu- 

Lot of Kic “IC' ' 

lSScIC under OMM.fl- 

script copy 

J.jitanafha-Furana, 2ol («• 173). 
■Lakshml^a: his Jaiomm-BMrata, 459 

Hon of under Chikkadevaraja, 341-34d, 

tCvjLt of. examined and explained, 

, 343.344 (^^.64). 

Lappavarasa. 

Kaiithlrava I, 169- 
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Letters from Fort St, George : E. I. Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con-, 
tained in, 6. 

Letters from TelUcherry : E. L Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con> 
taincid in, 6-7. 

Letters to Fort St. George : E. I. Go’s 

: documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 ; referred to, on the rela- 
tions between Madura and Mysore 
(1680-1682), 288, 291, 292 (•». 76), 293 
(n. 82), 650. 

Lingama Nay aka ; artillery oflioer of 
Madura, who took part in the siege of 
Erode (1667), 228. 

iiinganna-Kavi : see mider Keladi- 
JSripa-VijaTjam. 

Linganpa of Bannur : a Dalavai of 

^ Chamaraja V, 86 («. 17), 87-88, 97, 98 
(n. 74) ; referred to, 684, 635. 

Ijingapnaiya, JCarapika: one of the 

. councillors of Chikkadevara a, 272; 
leads the embassy to the court of 


Aurangz lb (1699-1700), 319; referred 
to, 327, 381, 332. 

Lihgarajaiya ; Giirikdr of CliikK'a- 
devaraja at Coimbatore , 30i). 

Lingarajaiya of Hura: son of Ivempa- 
rSjaiya of Hura, 134; I'ajavai of 
Earipilrava I in succes.siun to his 
elder brother Nanjarfijaiya, 127 (?i. 
62), 135, 139, 144 («.. 98), 159 ; refuriv.d 
to, 186, 187 (». 123), 169. 

Lingarajaiya of Kottagala: Chamariija 
V’s campaign against (1626), 89. 

Lingarajaiya of Yejaiidur ; a feudatory 
of Kan^hlrava I, 162 ; father-in-law of 
Chikkadevaraja, 266, 270, 496. 

Linge-Gauda : at first Mayor of Seringa- 
patam under Kantlurava I, and after- 
wards his Dajavai in succession to 
Kempaiya, 144 {n. 98), 146, 159, 185, 
187 (n. 123), 192. 

Literary works (17th cent.) ; a primary 
source of Mysore History, 1,2; value of, 
3-4 ; evidence of, on the YSdava descent 
of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 26, 27-28, 30. 


Mackenzie Manuscripts : on the Madura 
■ invasion of Mysore (c. 1667-1669), 163. 

Madaji: a Bijapur general under 
•Hanadulla Elian, 126. 

Maddagiri : chief of, assists Sivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216; siege and 
capture of by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
288. 

Maddagiri-sime : Chikkadevaraja’s 
activities in (1678), 288-289, 290. 

Madduri acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1619), 86; chief of, 121, 162. 

Madhuvarm: scene of action between 
Mysore and Madura (1673), 276. 

Madras Despatches, The : E. I. Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 7. 

Madras EpigrapMsVs Beport, The : 
inscriptions of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 ; noticed, 162 (n, 139), 
223 (». 46), 382 (n, 70). 

Madras in the Olden Time, by Talboys 
Wheeler ; E. I. Co’s documents 
hearing on Mysore, contained in, 7 > ... 


Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library : 

collections bearing on Mysore, in, 2, 3. 
Madura, kingdom of: relations of with 
Mysore (c. 1619-1686) (seeunder 
Vlrappa Ndgaka 1, 2'irumala Ndgaka, 
Ghokkan&tha NayaJm and Muttu- 
Virappa Bayakalll)’, represented at 
the court of Kaqthlrava I, 163, 188, 
207 ; referred to, 66, 67, 279, 317, 324, 
436, 608, 670, 671, etc. 

Maduve-terige : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353, 

Magadi : siege of by Kanthlrava I {r. 
1648-1660), 143; chiefs of, 143- 144 (n. 
97), 163 (n. 23) ; siege of by Chikkadeva- 
raja (1678), 2»8; roternd to, 18, 625. 
Maggada-kanddya : an imjjoat levied 
by Ohikkadevaraja, 363, 

Mahdbhdrata : on the duties of a Sildra 
{seenniLer SaehcJiiidrilchdra-Nirn/tya). 
Mahdma)}dalSivara i a title of the 
Vijayanagar imovineial Viceroy, 12 
seqi an earlier designation of the 
Mysore Bulers, retained in the ixicords 
; of Devaraja, 223, 232, 233. 
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Mohananami (Navaratri): Raja Wo^e- 
yar’s organization of the Durhar dur- 
ing the festival of and his first 
celebration of it (1610), 68-69 ; in 
Sei-iugapatam tinder Kapthlrava I, 
186-187 in. 121) ; its celebration in 1647 
(September 19-28), 187 (n. 123)-188 5 
the eight days’ Durbar , 189-190; the 
detailed programme, 190-191 ; the 
ninth day, 191-192 ; the tenth day, 
192-193 ; a popular festival under 
Diivaraja, 247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 
B83, 397 ; referred to, 61, 140, 198, 209, 
etc. 

Maharajana-durga : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1690), 311. 

Muhatimjas (of Ghikkupadhyaya, 
Timma-Kavi and Mallikarjuna) : as a 
type of literature, 417-420, 423-424, 
424-426. 

Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682) : note on the date of, ^650-651, 
Mahrattas : rise of under £3ivaji, 273; 
activities of in the South (1676-1686), 
278, 280, 281-283, 284-286, 287, 289, 293- 
298, 299-305 ; (1687-1698), 305-306, 308- 
310, 311-313; claims of to Empire in 
the South (see under Mysore, Mahrat- 
tas and the Muqhals)\ referred to, 
314, 318, 320, 323, 324, 436, 508-511, 
etc. 

Maisa-nadu Mysore situated in, 21; 
referred' to, J17, 618. 

Makara : an insignia acquired by Raja 
Wo^eyar, 66 ; referred to, 95, 819. 
MakuhalH copper-plate grant (1636): 

referred to, 74, 78, 94, 101. 

Malabar (referred to as Mdleyala, 
Malrydchala, Kerala, etc.): chief of, 
a f(Uidatory of Kauthlrava 1, 174, 188 ; 
assists Sivappa Nayaka I during his 
expedition to Seringapatam (1659), 
216; Chikkadevaraja’s advance on, 
281, 321, 322, 323, 468. 

Majali : acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274. 

Ma!ava]U ; acquisition of by Ohama- 
r£jn V (1623), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162, 
182 j a liourishiug place under 
Chikkadevaraja, 889, 390 ; referred to, 
95. 

Maleydchala". see under Malabar. 
Maleydla : see under Malabar. 


Malik Rahim: a Bijapur general, 
136. 

Malangi: a viEage near Talakad; 
Tirumala’s retreat to (1610), 69; 
referred to, 626. 

Mallaraja Wodeyar I of Kajale : see 
under Kalale Family, 

Mallaraja Wodeyar II of Kalale: see 
under Kalale Family and KariMla- 
Mallaraja. 

Mallaraja Wodeyar III (Mallarajaiya) 
of Ka]ale : (see under Kalale Family ) ; 
Dalavai of Devaraja in succession to 
Hamparajaiya, 218, 234, 263 ; referred 
to, 499. 

Mallaraja Wodeyar IV of Kalale: see 
imder Kalale Family. 

Mallarajaiya of Kalale : see under 
Mallaraja Wodeyar III. 

Mallarajaiya of Kalale (younger brother 
of Dalavai Doddaiya): a Dalavai of 
Chikkadevaraja, 316, 333, 499, 
Mallarajaiya of Unimattur ; Raja 
Wodeyar’s encounter ■with (1608), 67. 
Mallarasa: poet of Ohikkadevaraja’s 
reign; aproteg^ of OhilckupSdhyaya, 
414 ; his Da^dvatara-Charitre, 426. 
Mallikarjuna : poet of Ohikkadevaraja’s 
reign; aprotegfe of Ghikkupadhyaya, 
414 ; his ^riranga-MaMtmya, 424-425; 
referred to, 214 [n. 11), 267, 274 [n, 18, 
19), 286 (to. 63), etc. 

Mallikarjuna: his ^nranga-Makatmya 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Chikkadevaraja, 607. 

Main ad : operations of the Mysore 
army in (1664), 221 ; chiefs of, 322, 
823 ; referred to, 621, 626, eto. 
Mane-ierige •. an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Mangala : an assignment of Raja Wode- 
yar, 76 ; referred to, 67 . 

Mangamma) of Madura (1689-1706) : 
do'wager-queen of C h o k k a n a t b. a 
Nayaka and contemporary of Chikka- 
devaraja, 808, 818, 606 («. 47), 651 
(to. 1 ). 

Mannargudi '■ acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1688), 309. 

Manne-Kolala : acquisition of by 

Chikkadevaraja (1678), 239, 
Manugonde-durga ; acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1689), 809. 
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Manu-Sinriti : on the duties of a 
Sudra (see under SachchudrdcliUra- 
Nirnaya), 

Milratahajli : siege of by Ka^ithlrava I 
(1641), 128-129. 

Maravas ; assist Tirumala Nayaka 
during the Mysorean invasion of 
Madura (c. 1656-1657), 162; part 

played by them in the Mysorean fight 
for .supremacy in the South (1680- 
1686), 293, 294, 300, 302, 303. 

Maridevaraja Wodeyar (or Mari- 
devaiya) : last son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar and younger 
brother of Devaraja Wodeyar, 113, 
212, 213 (w. 9) ; his grants, 268 ; 
referred to, 637, 648, 

■M&rkandeyai-Jiamayana : see under 
Tvinmarasa, poet. 

MastahabhisMIca (or Mastaka-FUje ) : 
head-anointing ceremony conducted 
for G-ommatefivara at £5ravana-Bela- 
pla, 328, 480, 

Mastiru : siege of, and not Mysore, in 
1693 ; note on, correcting Perishta, 621- 
623. 

Maths : endowments to, as recorded in 
mscriptions, 3 ; maintenance and up- 
keep of under Devaraja, 236. 

Matla-Venkatapati : a feudatory of 
Kodapda-Rama I ; takes part in the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Matsya : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 96. 

Mavattur: acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1616) , 66 ; -western frontier of 
Mysore (1617), 67 j referred to, 70. 

Mayasamudra : acquisition of by Kanthl- 
rava I (1646), 137. 

Mayavis (or Mdydvadis) v an epithet 
applied to thtj Mysore army by the 
Ikterians, 183. 

Melliote : scene of action during the 
Bijiipur siege of Seriugapatam (1639), 
122 ; referred to, 164, 167-168, etc. 

Melkote : description of the town of 
under Kauthirava j, 177 j as a centre 
of Sri-Vaishnavism and a place of 
Vedio studies, ^ 163, 179, 184-186; a 
stronghold of Sri-Vaislniavisrn under 
Chikkadevaraja, 360, 389; deity of, 
361, 367 sey ; gifts, etc., of the r\i]ers 
of Mysore in, 38 (ji. 61), 70-71, 77, 106, 
237, 238, 266, 376, 376, 377, etc. 


Melkote copper-plate grant (1614); 
referred to, 63, 71. 

Midage^i: capture of hy Ghikka- 
devaraja (1678), 289. 

Military Consultations i unimblished 
volumes of, containing K. I- Go’s 
documents hearing on My.sorc, 6 («. 

9 ), 7 . 

Military Country Correspondmce ; un- 
published volumes of, coutiiiuing 
E. I. Go's documents hearing on 
Mysore, 6 («. 9), 7. 

Mir Jumla : Golkopda generalissimo, 
141, 146,147. 

Mitravinka-Govindam ; see under 
Singararya III, 

Mojiegdrax a title ascribed to Timma- 
raja Wodeyar II, 39. 

Monolithic Bull (on the Chimutidi 
Hill): a gift of Devaraja (1664), 237, 
267. 

Morasa-nddu : land of the Kannada- 
speaking Morasu Vokkaligas, 12; 
referred to, 119, 626. 

Morasas : take part in the Bijapur siege 
of Seriugapatam (1639), 121 ; assist the 
chief of Jadakana-durga against 
Chikkadevaraja (1676), 279; overawed 
by him (c. 1700), 322, 323. 

Muddaiya: Dajavai of Devaraja in 
succession to Mallarajaiya (Mallaraja 
III) of Kalale, 218, 234. 

Muddaiya of K5nkanhal]i : a feudatory 
of Kaythirava 1, 162. 

Muddaiya of Nagamaiigala ; a feudatory 
of Kaiithlrava I, 162, 182. 

Muddiijamma; one of the queens of 
Chamaraja V, 106. 

Mughal Administration, by J. Sarkar : 
referred to, 338 (n. 60), 339 (n. 61), 341 
(n. 63). 

Mughal administration; influence of 
on Ghikkaduva’a administrative 
machinery, examined, 355, 358. 

Mughals : advance of on the Deccan and 
the South, under Aurangzlb (down to 
c, 1700), 273, 281, 2B3 287, ilO l 308, 
810, 311-313, 318, 509 ; ciaiina of to 
Empire in the South (see under 
Mysore, Mahraitas and the MiLghnls). 

Mugur; chief of, 53, 67; acquisition of 
by Raja Wodeyar (1616), 66. 
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Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(1627-1666) : contemporary of Kanthi- 
,rava-Naraaaraja Wofleyarl, 117 ; his 
relations with the Karnatak includ- 
ing .Mysore (see under Bijapur ) ; 
referred to, 5. 

Muhammacl-Namdh^ by Zahur bin 
Zahuri ; as a primary source of Mysore 
History, 6 ; noticed, 120 («. 19), 139 
(n 87), 115 in. 106), 148 (n 121) ; note 
on, as an. authority on the siege of 
Seringapatam {1639), 639-641 ; see also 
under Sarkar, J, 

Mujjnr : acquisition of by Baja Wodeyar 
(1591), 49. 

Mummadi-Kempe-Gauda (or Chikka- 
Kerape-Gaucja) of Magadi (1658-1678) : 
contemporary of Kaijthlrava I, 143-144 
(?i. 97), 163 (n. 23) ; Devaraja’s campaign 
against (1667-1668), 230; Chikkadeva- 
riija’s campaign against (1678), 288, 

MunivamMbkyudaya ; a literary work 
(see under ChiMnanda). 

Mnppina-Devaraja Wodeyar : third son 
of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, half- 
brother of Baja Wodeyar and father 
to Dofjdadevaraja Wodeyar, Kempa- 
devarilja tVodeyar (Devaraja Wocje- 
yar), etc., 42, 113 5 accompanies Baja 
Wodeyar to Seringapatam during his 
visit to Tiruinala (o. 1596), 61, 62 ; 
takes part in the siege of Kesare 
(1696), 64; his gift (1626), 106-106; his 
death (c. 1666), 201 (n. 165); his 

Vaishiiava predilections, 86, 164, 361 ; 
referred to, 74, 76, 202 {n. 167-168), 212, 
213 («. 9), 214 («. 11), 255, 268, 269, etc. 

Muppina-Dcvaraja Wodeyar and his 
sons ; note on, 637. 

Mnrn-manneijara-gayitla,' one of the 
titles assumed by Devaraja (1663), 224. 

Music: popularity of as an art under 
Kanthirava I, 179 ; vocal and instru- 
mental, including thagmi&viTumbura) 
and the lute (Vi^ja), under him, 188, 
191 ; including the lute {VlnS.) and 
the Panoh.a-maMvMya,xiiXidi.&v Chikka- 
devanlja, 392, 394-396 in. 120). 

Mustafa Khan: Bijapxir generalissimo 
in succession to Ranadulla Khan, 127; 
takes part in the affairs of 1640-1641 
and 1646-1647, 127-128, 188-139, 141,; 
his death, 142; referred to, 147,^ 198, 


Muttanjatti : a place taken by Chikka- 
devaraja during the campaign of 
1673, 274. 

Muttulinga Nayaka: younger brother of 
Ghokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
286-287 (». 56), 291. 

Muttu-Virappa Nayaka I of Madura 
(1609-c. 1623) : his relations with 
■ Mysore under Ohamaraja V (c. 1619), 
83, 85. 

Muttu-Vlrappa Nayaka III of Madura 
(1682-1689) : son and successor of 
, Ghokkanatha Nayaka and contem- 
porary of Chikkadevaraja, 300, 308. 
Mysore : foreign relations of, as reflected 
chiefly in the external sources, 4-8; 
Pre-Wo^eyar Dynasties in, 10-19; 
kingdom of under the Wodeyar 
Dynasty (see under Kingdom of 
Mysore). 

Mysore : early reference to and forms of 
the word, 20-21 ; note on the derivation 
of, 617-618. 

Mysore : building of the fort of, and 
named Mahisnru-nagara (1624), by 
Hiriya-Betfcada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
111(1613-1653), 36-36; a patrimony of 
Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV (1672- 
1676), 37 ; absence of evidence for the 
siege of by Bijapur (in 1593), 49 (n. 21) 
(see also under Miisur) ; description 
of the city of under Kapijhirava 
I, 176 (n. 75) ; state of society and 
culture in, under him, 177-178, 179, 
180; description of the city under 
Chikkadevaraja, 389 ; referred to, 69, 
70, 121, 122, 168, 186, 194, 198, 202, 
237, 238, 261, 266, 267, 625, etc. 

Mysore: Ohikkadevaraja’s fight for the 
supremacy of in the South (1660-1686) 
(see under GhikkadSvar&ja, Wodeyar) ; 
claims of to Empire in the South (see 
under Mysore^ Mahraitas and the 
Mughals). 

Mysore Archmological Beport, The'. 
inscriptions of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2; noticed, 201 (»i. 166), 
202 in. 168), 203 («. 170), 240 in. 116), 
. 265 in. 191), 379 (to. 62), 641-543, 652- 
664, etc. 

Mysore Gate : one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Fort, 174, 296 ; 
at Kupigal (1674), 380. 
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Mysore, Gasetteer (New edition): 
noticed, iril (». 136), 166 (». 146), 229 
(n. 66), 247 (n. 161), 276 (w. 30), 485 (n. 
19), 646, 651 (?«.. 1), etc. 

Mysore Gaaettcer (Old edition) : noticed, 

2 {n. 2), 161 (n,. 136), 264 (w. 186), 264 
(m. 236), 272 («. 12), 321 (n. 178), 484 
(». 19), .546, 551 («. 1), etc. 

Mysore History ; sources of (see under 
Sources of Mysore History) ; Wilks’s 
treatment of the early period of (see 
under Wilhs). 

Mysore, Mahrattas and the Mughals: 
note on the relative claims of to 
Empire in the South, 670-674. 

Mysore Palace : description of under 
Kanthlrava I, with reference to 
principal apartments (like the Durbar 
Hall, Council-chamber, etc.), 176 
(n. 76). 

Mysore Throne (known as Shbfa-simlW,- 
sancif Dakshit^a-simlidsana, Ratna- 
simMsana, etc.) : acquisition of by 
Raja, Wo^eyar (1610), 61 ; references 
to in the inscriptions of Mysore Rulers 
(from OhaxnarajaV down to Chikka- 
devarSja), 96-97, 168, 188, 190, 224 (n. 
61), 232 (n. 81-82), 233, 246, 279, 286, 
319, 321 {n. 178), 326 {n. 1), 392, etc. 
Mysore Oriental Manuscripts Libi-ary: 
collections bearing on Mysore, in, 3. 


Nagamangala : acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1618, 1630), 83, 84, 91 ; northern 
frontier of Mysore (1637), 96; chief of, 
121, 162, 182. 

Nallappa: manuscript of Haidar- 
Ndmali from the family of, 5 (n. 6). 
Nalur (or Nallur) : an assignment of 
Raja Wodeyar (c. 1617), ,76 ; referred 
to, 67, 538. 

Namakal: acquisition of hy Chikka- 
devaraja (1697), 316. 

Ndmattrtkam : ^rl-Vaishnava daily rite 
observed by Ohikkadevaraja, 346, 362, 

366. 

Ndna-varna-maliuia -man d ali 'kar a- 
(jancla: one of the titles adopted by 
Devaraja, 224. 

Nandahax sword of Ohikkadevaraja, 

367, 602 {n. 28). 


Mysv, ftt-BhoregalaH^firvdhhyutlayn- 
Vivara : a .secondary sourcti of Mysore 
History, 8 («.. 10) ; nsfiirred to or 
noticed, 24, 27, 81-34, 44, 47 (n. 1:5), 52 

; («. 47), 109 (n. 1-2), 119 {». TJ), 139 
(», S7),14e («. 110), 148 ()i. 121), 544, 
etc. 

Mys-iiru-Bhoregaln-VamidmU ; a secon- 
dary source of Mysore History, B; 
referred to or noticed, 23, 27, 109 (n. 
2), 111 {n. 12), 117 («. 15), 119 (». 19), 
126 {n. 42), 127 (n. 63), etc. 

Mysuru-hObali-astayrCanada-c h d u a d i : 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced hy Ohikkiidevarrija, 3.56. 

Mysuru-hObali-viclidrada- e h & v a 4 i • 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Ohikkadevaraja, 366. 

Mysuru-Nagarada-P d r v d 1 1 ar a; a 
secondary source of Mysore History, 
8 (n. 11) ; on the traditional origin and 
founding of the Wodeyar Dyna.sty, 
23-24, 27, 28, 29, 30 ; referred to, 32, 46. 

Mysdru-Bdjara-Gkaritre, by Venka|a- 
ramapaiya*. a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8 ; on the traditional 
origin and founding of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 23, 26-27 ; referred to or 
noticed, 45, 66 {n. 79), 106 («. 109), 109 
(«. 1-2), 116(». 12), 145, 292 (». 75), 
333, etc. 


Naudinatha Wodeyar of Kalale: see 
under Kalale Family, 

Nanjanatha: a scholar of Chamariija 
V’s court, 104 («. 103). 

Nanjanathaiya (or Nandinathaiya) of 
Kalale : Dalavai of Devaraja in succes- 
sion to Mxiddaiy a and Kautaiya, 218; 
takes part in the war against Ikkcri 
(1663-1664), 220-222; and in the con- 
quests of 1666-1667, 225-226 ; referred 
to, 70, 234 (n. 88), 263, 265. 

Nanjangud : advance of Madura on (c. 
1669), 168 ; gifts, etc., of the Mysore 
Rulers in, 167, 238, 377 ; referred to, 
,64, 128, 289, 626. 

Nanjappa of Majavalji ; a feudatory of 
Kap^hlrava 1, 162, 182. 

!Nanjar5ja ; second son of Baja Wodeyar, 

74,76. 
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Nanjaraja of Hadinad i Eaja Wo^eyar's 
exploit over (1614), 65; referred to, 
69,87,88. • 

Naiijanlja Wo^eyar of Haradanaballi : 
Eaja Wodeyar’s campaign against 
(1616), 66.' 

Naujarajaiya, Karacliuri: his struggle 
for Dricbinopoly as narrated in the 

Haidar -NamSjK 6. 

Nanjarajaiya of Hura: son of Kempa- 
rajaiya of Hura, 114; Dalavai of 
Kanthlrava I in succession to 
Timmarajaiya, 127 (n. 62); plays a 
prominent part in the affairs of 1640- 
1647, 127-130, 132, 134-136, 139 ; his 
death, 139; referred to, 117 {n. 16), 
169, 160 (n. 8), 197, 198. 

Nanjarajaiya I of Kalale: the general 
entrusted with the souther-n campaigns 
of Duvaraja (c. 1669-1663), 226 {n. 60), 
263. 

Nanjarajaiya of Talakad: Eaja Wo^e- 
yar’s cainpiaign against (1607), 66; 
referred to, 85, 524. 

Nanjarayapatpa: a town in Coorg, 137, 
166 5 chief of, 163, 188. 

Nanjupeja-Arasu (or Nanjuu(la-Eaja): 
Ohangajva chief of Pix'iyapatna ; Eaja 
Wocjeyar’s campaign against (1610, 
1617), 65, 66, 70; Chamaraja V’s 
campaign against (1626), 88, 89; 

Eapthlrava I’s campaign against 
(1645), 134-137 ; referred to, 140. 

Narasappa Wo^eyar (Narasa Nayaka) of 
Ja4akana»durga : Ghifckadevaraja’s 

campaign against (1676-1676), 279, 

iSlO. 

Narasariija: eldest son of Baja Wo^eyar 
and father of ChSmaraja V, 59, 62, 74- 
70, 81 («. 2)-82 (n. 4), 100. 

Narasimha Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur : 
■Eaja Wo^Jeyar’s campaign against 
(1584), 47; Kanthlrava I’s campaign 
against (1644), 134; Devaraja’s 

campaign against (1666), 226. 

Narasimha-Suri: composer of the 

copper-plate grant from Top^anflr 
(1647), 1.96. 


OUMr-. m olHoial of the KanMchdr 
service, 888-839 ; referred to, 68. 


Narnhelli (or Naranalli) ; acq[uiRition of 

. by Eaja Wodeyar (1695), 49. 

NavaJcoiirNurayana : an appellation of 
Ghikkadevaraja, 355. 

Navdrdtri : see under MaJidnavami . 

Navilur : a rent-free village granted by 
Venkata I to Eaja Wodeyar (c. 1609), 
57 ; referred to, 100. 

Ndyaksof Madura, by E. Satyanatha 
Aiyar and S. K. Aiyangar (Editor) : 
noticed, 67 (n. 132), 93 (n. 54), 138 (n. 
81), 150 (n. 130), 151 (n. 1361, 155 {n. 
146), 205-206 {n. 179-183), 216 (m 13), 
221 (n. 37), 229 (w, 66), 276 (n. 30), 280 
(«. 41), 293 (n. 82), 321 («. 178), 605 {n. 
47), 651 («. 1), 672-673 (n. 1), etc. 

Nilusoge, chief of : a feudatory of 
Kantihlrava 1, 162. 

Nimbaji : Mahratta general of Sambha- 
ji’s army ; takes part, and is slain, in 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682), 295 («. 94)-296, 301 {n. 110) 
I'eferred to, 319, 550-651. 

Hiru^ms'. included in inscriptions, 2 

(?u 4). 

Ninlpada-chdvatji '■ one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Ohikka- 
devaraja, 366. 

Niyogi : derivation and meaning of, 50 
(n. 85). 

Nopavinkere : action at (1640), 127. 

Nose-cutting : a feature of Mysorean 
warfare ; earliest instance of in Mysore 
History (c. 1674), 41 {n. 74) ; during the 
siege of Kesare (1596), 64 ; during the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122, 124 ; dixring the counter-invasion 
of Mysore by Madura (c. 1667-1669), 
163-164; during Sivappa Nayaka I’s 
retreat from Seringapatam (1660), 218 ; 
in the warfare of 1678, 1682 and 1696, 
289,296,315. 

Nrhari : composer of the Gajjiganahalli 
Plate (1639), 196. 

Nuggehalli: taken by Dalavai Kumar- 
aiya (1674), 277 ; referred to, 18, 525. 

Nuronda: poet ; see under Saunda/ra- 
Eavya. 


Ordeals: persistence of belief in, 397- 
398. 
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Oncntal HidoHcal ManmcrijiUt by Dynasty; sets uiultir Woili'iinr 
■William Taylor; iioticpcl, 93 [n. 64), Dynasty, 


226(«. 60). 

Origiu aucl foundation of the Wo^oyar 

■; P 

Padma-Fitrdna-Tiku: see under 

Chikkupadki/aya, 

Padmauua-Patidita : see under Haya- 
mra-Hmnuclichaya. 

Pcidmim-Kalyitna: see under &ringd' 
rcumna. 

Palace Gopper-jplates (1663) : referred 
to, 226, 235, 239, 248. 

Palace History : see under Annals of 
the Mysore Boyal Family 
Palace Library, H. H. the Maharaja’s, 
Mysore : manuscript of Haidar- 

NamHh from, 6. 

Palghat {PalaMd) ; chiefs of, protected 
by Ohikkadevaraja (1703), 322. 

Palupare : chief of, 90; siege and cap- 
ture of by Kapthlrava I (1646), 134. 
Pancha-maMvddya: music of, imder 
Ohikkadevaraja (see under Music). 
ParaMla-Mathi probable beginnings of 
in Mysore, in Devaraja’a reign, 247 
(n, 161). 

Parama-ravuta G-uruvappa : Ohama- 
raja V’s campaign against (1631), 91 
(»i.48). 

Paramatti; taken by Ohikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274-276 (n. 20); lost but 

retaken (1689), 309. 

Para-rdya-lhayanlcarav one of the 
titles adopted by Devaraja, 224. 
Paravasudeva temple at Gundlupet : 
built by Ohikkadevaraja, 375-376; his 
Bhahta-vigraha in, 387; referred to, 
266. 

Parupatyagdr : a subordinate executive 
official, 288, 334, 337, 348, 349. 

Paiavara : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, B68. 

PaSchimaranga-MaMtmya : see under 
CMlikupudhyaya. 

PaSchimaranga-MaMtmya : see under 
Timma-Kavi, 

PaScliimarangarajorStavah: see under. 
Tiriimalarya II. 

Patitadaiya of Samballi: Kapthlrava I’a 
campaign against (1641), 129. 


Orine, lloberfc; sc.c. uudcr .liidoriraL 
Fragments. 


Pattanada-chtlvadii one of tin* oightocii 
departments introduced by Ohikka- 
devaraja, 356. 

Paitanada-habali-a^ta/irdmadn'chduadii 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Clukkadevaraja, 356. 

Patfanada-hubali-vichura: name of a 
departjnent in Mysore under Kanthi- 
rava I (1649), 171. 

Paf4an>ada-hSbali-vicMrada-c h& v ad i ; 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Ohikkadevaraja, 366.'" ^ 

Payment in kind: under Chikka-’^ 
devaraja, 341-343; utility of, 844. 

Pennagara: acquisition of by Kauthi- 
rava I (c. 1663), 147. 

Penukonda (Ghanagiri) : posi-Baksas- 
Tagdi capital of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, 16; final siege and acquisi- 
tion of by Bijapur (1663), 146-146 {«. 
107), 147; referred to, 61 {n. 97), 82, 
93-94 (n. 67), 107, 131, 140, 227, 231, 
247, 306, 312, 616, 627, 670, 671, etc. 

Piriyapatna: chief of, 121; siege and 
annexation of by Kanthlrava I (1646), 
135-136, 138, 171 (n. 66), 198, 206 ; 
referred to, 18, 88, 89, 95, etc. 

Political data in literary works and 
inscriptions of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign: treatment of, 274 (m. 18). 

Pommina-cJidvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Ciiikka- 
devaraja, 366. 

Position of women in Mysore: under 
Kapthlrava I, 179, 182 (u. 100); muhu' 
Ohikkadevaraja, 398. 

Prabhu-Channaraja Wodeyar (Prabhu- 
deva) of Katte-Malalavadi : Chamav 
raja Y’e campaign against (1626), B8, 
89 ; referred to, 97. 

Pratapa Nayaka : K a n t h 1 r a v a Vs 
campaign against (1646), 137. 

Pre-history : traces of in Mysore, 10. 
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Pre-Wodeyar Dynasties in Mysore: 
account of, 10-19 ; beginnings of 
history, 10; features of Vijayanagar 
pi’ovincial administration (1336-1610), 
11-19. 

PrefiH JAst of Ancient Becords in Fort 
St. Gaort/e ; a guide to Fort 8i. George 
Ucconls, 6 («. 8). 

Proceedings of the Indian Historical 

. Becords Oom mission •. documents 
beai'ing on Mysore, mentioned in, 4. 

Proenza, Jesuit Father: his letter in 
La Mission Du Madure referred to or 
quoted on the affairs of c. 1647-1659, 
142 in. 92), 144-146, 149-160, 162-153; 
criticism, of, 154, 208. 

Prostitution : as a social evU under 
Kanthirava 1, 194 ; a deep-rooted evil 

Q 

Quasi-historical works : a secondary 
source of Mysore History, 1, 2 ; value 
of, 8-9. 

R 

Bagale ; a Kannada poetical metre ; use 
of in the works of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, 414. 

Baghavabhyudaya : see under Singar- 
ilrya III. 

Baglmnath-Pant : confidential minister 
of Shahji, 281 ; his role in ^ivaji’s 
expedition to the Karnatak (1677), 282 ; 
referred to, 286, 

Baghiinatha-Setupati : the Marava chief 
who supported Madura against Mysore 
(c. 1666-1667), 152, 

Baglan, Lord : see under Tradition. 

Baja-mudi: a jewelled crown endowed 
by Baja Wodeyar to the shrine of Srl- 
Narayaua at Molkote, 70. 

Baja Wodeyar (1678-1617) ruler of 
Mysore in succession toBettada (Deva- 
raja) Wodeyar, 44-80 ; principal autho- 
rities for his reign, 44-46 ; birth, 
accession and early life, 46 ; his full 
name, 45 {n. 6)-46 ; his political posi- 
tion (in 1678), 46; first signs of 
aggression (1684), 46-47'; hia relations 
with I'iruinala (c. 1688-1691'), 47 (w. 13)- 
49; his further aggressions (1692-1596), 


of contemporary city life under 
Devaraja, 248 ; an established social 
evil under Chikkadevariija ; explained 
and accounted for with reference to 
the rigour of marital law and the 
Boman conception of marriage, 
divorce, etc., 408-411. 

Punganur : levies from during the siege 
of Kesare (1696), 626; referred to, 18. 

Purageri : an outskirt of Mysore early 
in the 16th century, 36 ; note on, 518- 
619, 

Purushottamaiya ; ambassador from 
Ikkeri, who ’ negotiated peace with 
Mysore (1664), 221. 

Puvala-Hanumappa Nayaka : see under 
Kenge-Hanumappa Hay aha. 


Qutb Shah : see under Golhotida, 


49-60; his designs on Seriugapatam 
(c. 1696) 60-61 ; his proposed visit to 
Tirumala, 61 ; an attempt on his life, 

61- 63; the siege of Eesare (belonging 
to Mysore) by Tirumala (1696), 63 (n. 
62)-66 ; subsequent relations betw'een 
him and Tirumala (1696-1607), 65-66; 
fresh attempt on his life (1607), 66 ; 
further relations (1608-1610), 56-69 ; his 
acquisition of Seringapatam (February 
8, 1610), 69-60; the acquisition, a 
conquest, 60 (?i. 95) -61 ; its effects, 61 
(». 97)-62 [n. 101) ; Seringapatam, the 
new capital of the kingdom, 62; his 
subsequent relations with- Venkata I 
of Vijayanagar (during 1610-1614), 

62- 66 in. 113-114) ; his further terri- 
torial acquisitions (1610-1617), 66-66 ; 

• his political position and extent of his 
kingdom (1617), 66-67 (?J.132) ; his rule 
with reference to the ideal of Dharma 
interpreted, 67-68 ; his administrative 
■ measures, 68 ; organization of the 
Mahanavami Durbar (1610), 68-69; 
■institution of the office of Dalavdi ic. 
1614), 69-70; his religion, gifts, grants, 
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etc,, 70-71 (w 142-143),; his statues, 71; 
hi ft piety, 72 ; literary activity during 
hift reign, 72-73; his domestic life, .73- 
76; his last days, 76; his death, 77 («. 
180) ; his celebrity in history and 
tradition, 77-78 ; an estimate of him, 
78-80; referred to, 81 (%. 2), 106, 108, 
109, 113, 116 in. 10), 116 («. 14), 163, 
261, 262, 360, 429, 431, 621, 623, 624, 
626-532, 534, 635, 637, etc. 
Iidja~OhiJ{hadSvar&j-Muliammad'’Shdyi: 
inscription on the seal said to have 
been sent to Ohikkadevaraja by 
Auraugzlb (c. 1700), 319. 

Baja-JagadSv : a title said to have been 
conferred by Aurangzlb on Chikka- 
devaraja (o. 1700), 319. 

Eajaiya; an agent of Chamaraja V, 97. 
Eajaiya of Terakapambi : a feudatory of 
Kapthlrava 1, 162, 182, 

Eajaram : younger brother of Sambhaji ; 

fortunes of, 310, 311-312. 
Bdia^STehara-Vildsa ; see under Shadak- 
sharadSva. 

Bdjdvall-Kathd (1838), by Devachandra: 
a secondary source of Mysore History, 
8 ; on the traditional origin and 
founding of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 
22-23, 26 in. 19) ; noticed, 70 {n. 142), 
77 in. 180). 102 (« 92). 105 in. 106), 106 
(ji. 109), 109 («. 1-2), 111 in. 10), 115 (n. 
10), 122 in. 33), 130 (», 60), 203 in. 174), 
212 (n. 6), 264 («, 186), 270 (w. 6), 272 
■ in. 13), 306 in. 125), 373 (n. 33). 408 («. 

• 165), 628-529, 645; see also under 
Ds^vachandra, 

Baks as- T agdi (Eakshasa-Tangadi), 
battle of (1665) : its- general political 
effects in their bearings on Vijaya- 
nagar provincial administration, 16- 
19; referred to, 61, 273, 369, etc. 
Bdmahdna : name of the Ikkeri elephant 
which took part in the action. p.t 
Hebbale (1695), 314-316. 

Eiimachandra ; see under Aiva-Sdstra. 
Eamaohandra Nayaka of ^adamangala ; 
Chikkadevaraja’s campaign against 
(1673), 276. 

Eama-Dlkshita : a Brahman dialectician 
at the court of Chamaraja V, 102 (». 89). 
Eamagiri-durga : taken by Bijapur 
(1638), 119 ; acquisition of by Kap^hl- 
rava I (1640), 126. 


Eamakrishnaiya ; Niyogi of IkkCri, 126 
in. 39), 126, 183. 

Edmalingai name of the elephant sent 
in as a present to Ghamaraju V in 
1618 and 1631, 83, 92. 

Bdma-navami : a popular festival under 
Devaraja, 2-17 ; and during the nugn 
of Ohikkadevaraja, 396. 

Eamahujaiya ; Pradliani and Didaviii 
of Tirumala II in Seriugupatam, 18; 
referred to, 47, 76. 

Eamappa G-auda of Maddagiri-siiiK- : 
Ghikkadevaraja’s campaign again.st 
(1678), 288. 

Eamarajaiya (Eama III) : Vijayanagar 
Viceroy in Seriugapatam (c. 1669-1681) 
under Tirumala I and SrI-Eangall, 
17 ; his relations with Bola-Cliaina- 
raja Wo^eyar IV of Mysore (1672-1676), 
40-41; referred to, 46, 47 (». 13), 
629. 

Bamardfiyamn: on the battle of 
Hassan (1674), 277. 

Eamasamudra: acquisition of by Baja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66. 

Eamay aiiam-Tirumalarya ; ^rl- 
Vaishnava scholar and poet of Chikka- 
devaraja’s court, 414, 448 ; his compo- 
sition of the Bt'vanagara Blate and 
other inscriijtions in Kdvya style, 
449-450, 

Bana-dhlra : a distinctive title of 
Kapthlrava I, 210. 

Eapadulla Khan (Eustam-i-zaman) ; 
Bijiiptir generalissimo, 118 ; plays an 
active part in the Karnatak affairs of 
Bijapur (1637-1640), including the 
siege of Seriugapatam (1639), 118-123, 
126-127; referred to, 198, 278, 640, 
641, eto. 

Eangamma : queen of Tirumala II, 69 ; 
referred to, 626, 

Eangappa Nayaka of Hoje-Narasipur : a 
feudatory of Kaptlilrava I, 163. 

Eangasamudra ; a village granted by 
Tirumala II toEaja Wodeyar (c. 1698), 
66; an assignment of Baja ■Wod<>yar 
(c. 1617), 76 ; chief of, a feudatory of 
Kap^hlrava 1, 163 ;• referred to 49, 67. 

Bdiywoe : an element of the local militia 
in Mysore, 24, 238. 

Bdina-s^Msatui : see under Mysore 

^ Thrmct 
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Eatnagiri ; acqiiieitioa of b 7 Ka^thl- 
rava I (c, 1653), M7 ; referred to, 141. 
Ilatuiikara-Varui ; Jain poet; his 
Bhnratr.ioarn-GhnHte referred to, 102. 
Tiavifta; a cavalry official, 238, 

Head, Gapt. Alexander : see under 
Bufumahal Becords, 

Jificorrlfs of Fort St, George, The: a 
primary source of Mysore History, 1, 
2 ; value of the collections of, 6-7. 
Religious toleration in Mysore : under 
Rilja Wodeyar, 70 ; under Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V, 98-99, 102, 108 ; under 
Kantlurava-lSrarasaraja Wodeyar I, 


^ahavaSanlsara - Vil&sa : see under 
Shadaksharadiva. 

Sabnis Bommarasaiya of Ko]ivada : see 
under Bommarasaiya of Kolivdda. 

Sabnis Krishuappaiya of Ikkeri: see 
under JKrkhi^apj^aiya. 

SachcltftdrdchCira-NirT^aya : a work on 
legislation I’elating to ^udras (see under 
Ghikkadevardja Wodeyar) ; exposition 
of with reference to the tenets of the 
Mahabhdrata, Vishnu-Furd'^a, Ma7iu- 
Smriti, Bhagavad-GUd, etc., 399-404 ; 
referred to, 439, 449. 

^adamangalam : Chikkadevaraja’s 

campaign in the region of (1673), 276 ; 
lost but re-acquired (1697), 316. 

Saivism in Mysore ; imder Chamaraja 
V, 98 [n. 73) ; under Kanthlrava I, 
166 ; under Devaraja, 236 ; under 
Chikkadevaraja, 374-376. 

Saklui^pur : taken by Dalavai Kumaraiya 
(1674), 277 ; acquisition of by Chikka- 
dovaraja (1696), 316; restored to its 
chief (c. 1698-1700), 321. 

Sakrepalqa : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221; western limit of Mysore 
(1665, 1678), 222, 233, 237; acquisition 
of by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 811 ; 
north-western frontier of Mysore 
(1704), 323; referred to, 138, 161. 

Salem (Salya) ; Devaraja’s records from, 
230; eastern limit of Mysore (1678), 
233, 237 ; taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274 ; lost but re-acquired (1697), 
316,. 


, 165-166,209; under Devaraja Wodeyar, 
235-236, 266 ; under Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 373-375. 

Eemati-Venkataiya ; Dajavui of Eama- 
rajaiya in the Seringapatam Vice- 
royalty, 16-17, 41, 46-47. 

Roman Law : conception of property, 
marriage, divorce, etc., in, as con- 
trasted with the Hindu Code, 410 
(». 171). 

Bukrndngada~Gharitre : see under 
GTiikkujpddhydya. 

Rustam Khan : the usurper-commander 
at Madura (1678-1680), 287, 291-292. 


Salem-Baramabal : eastern frontier of 
, Mysore (1704), 823. 

Saligrama: acquisition of .hy Chama- 
raja V (1626), 88; Kanthlrava I’s 
agent at, 169, 162 {n 21), 171. 

Sdlva : an insignia of Ghanaaraja V, 96. 
Samaydehura: an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Sambajji : principality of, 128-129 ; its 
siege and acquisition by Kanthlrava I 
(1642), 130-131; referred to, 198, 207; 
chief of, 227; re-acquisition of by 
Mysore (1668), 230.^ 

Sambhaji : son of Sivaji ; succeeds to 
the sovereignty of the Mahratta posses- 
sions in the Deccan and the Karnatak 
(1680), 290, 293, 295 (n. 94); joins 
Ikkeri and Golkonda against Chikka- 
devaraja (1682), 299 (w.l06)-300 {n. 106);' 
his fight with him for supremacy in 
the South (1682-1686), 300-304 ; his 
tetiremeut (1686), 304 (n. 119) ; his 
capture and death (1689), 308 ; referred 
to, 806, 809, 310, 608, 561, 573 («. 1), 

, etc. 

Sammwkhada-chavadi: one of the 
eighteen departments introduced by 
Chikkadevaraja, 357, 

Sampige ; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 220. 

Samyaminlpatfcanam : southern Dbar- 
mapuri; a Mahratta outpost (c. 1680- 
1681), 293, 

Sangaiya of Urnmattur : a feudatory -of 
■ Kanjfhiraval, 162. 
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Sangaft/a : a Kanaa^a poetical metre, 
251 ; popxxlarity of, 197 ; ase of iu the 
worlw of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 414. 
Sdngatijas : see under Gkikhuptldhyilya. 
SanklM : an insignia acquired by Eaja 
^ Wocleyar, 66 ; referred to, 95. 
Sankhagiri ; Cliikkadevaraja’s agent at, 
309, 334. 

Sanskrit learning : under Kanthlrava I, 
191-196 ; under Devaraja, 249-250; 

_ under Chikkadevaraja, 389-391. 

Santa- Vira-DeSika : his Mvagatia-- 

Gharitra referred to, 102 («. 89). 
^antaji-G-horpade : brother of Sivaji and 
Governor of Gingee (1677), _282; con- 
cludes Sivaji’s treaty with Ekoji, 286; 
Ghokkanatha Nayaka’s dealings with 
him, 266, 291 ; his march on Bangalore 
(1687), 306; his raids in the Karpatak 
(1696-1697) and death (1697). 312, 
referred to, 661. 

Saptapadi : a Kaanacja poetical metre ; 
use of in the works of Ohikkadeva- 
raja’s reign, 414. 

^arabha ; an insignia of Chamaraja V, 
96. 

Saragiir : acquisition of by Eaja Wode- 
yar (1612), 65. 

SarajdSaniimendra^YaM-Vildsa : see 
_ under Krishna-Sarma. 
Saraja-Nagappaiya : Niydgi of Ikkeri, 
who concluded peace with Mysore 
(c. 1700), 321. 

SaratavalU : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1666), 226 ; taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1676), 278. 

Sarkar, J : (see under Aurangzlb and 
Mughal Administration ) ; referred to 
or noticed in connection with the 
Muhammad-N&mah, 6, 146 («. 106), 
148 (». 120), 539 («. 1). 

Sarvadhikdri : designation of Chief 
Minister or executive officer in Mysore, 
69. 

Satagahalli; a scene of action during 
the siege of Kesare (1696), 64. 

Sati : observance of by the Mysore 
Eoyal Family, in 1637, 106; in 1638, 
111; in 1669, 203; iu 1673, 264; 
discontinuance of (in 1704) explained, 
601 (n. 19). 

Satra ; feeding-house ; maintenance 
and upkeep of under Devaraja, 236 ; 


prosperity of during Chikkadevaraja’H 
reign, 397. 

Satvika-Bruhmo-Viilyrt- Vihina : a <* e 

under Ghikkujiddhydga, 

Satyagiilii ; a seem: of action during ■|,hi! 
siege of Kesare (1596), .54; if,;; chief 
assists Nanjariija of lladiuruj again*, L 
Eaja Wodeyar (1614), 66; anjiii.sitiun 
of by Chamaraja V (16261, 87 ; chief of, 
a feudatory of Kanthlrav.i I, 121, 162. 

Satyamangalam : acciuisitiou of by 
Kapthlrava I (1654), 148 ; soutli- 
eastern frontier of Mysore (1669), 166 ; 
referred to, 207. 

Saundara-Kavya, by Niironda : as a pri- 
mary source of Mysore History, S. 

Selaotions from Public GunsuUaiitms, 
Letters, etc. : E. I. Co.’s documeuta 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 6. 

Selections from the. PesJma Bafttir : a 
primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2 ; value of, 7-8. 

SSnabhOga : a local official, 172, 238. 

Seringapatam : rise and fall of as the 
seat of the Vijayanagar Viceroyalty 
(c. 1400-1610), 13-19 (see also under 
Baja Wodeyar and Tiriimala IT ) ; 
note on some versions of Eaja 
Wodeyar’s acquisition of (1610), 626- 
629.’ 

Seringapatam : siege of by the Bijapur 
army under Eapadulla. Khan (1639), 
1‘19 tI 24; date of the event, and general 
causes, 119 (». 19) -120; the demand 
for tribute and after, 120 ; composition 
of the Bijapur and Mysore armies, 
120-121 («. 28-29); position of the 
besieging army, 121-122; the siege, 
122 {«. 38)-123 ; the truce, and Eaiia- 
dulla Khan’s return, 123; importatie,^ 
of the event, 124 ; si<‘ge of by Jaivappa 
Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1659-1660), 216 
(». 13), 217-218; Sivaji'a advance on 
(1677), 283, 284; Mahratta invasiun of 
(1682), 296-296, 6.50-5.51. 

Seriugapatum : st:'engtlu*ni«g of tins 
fort of by Kanthlrava I and Chikka. 
devaraja, 160, 335-330; as a strong, 
hold of Brl-Vaishpavism in Mysiore, 
360; Ohikkadevaraja’s gifts, etc., in, 
376-377, etc. 

Seringapatam : description .of the capital 
city of under Kanthirava .1, Devaraja 
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uutl ( '.hikkaatlvai-aja, 173-17G (?i. 70-71), 
2iri, G'JO; Htati' of society and 

‘■oil, HI'.- ill, uiidor them, 177494, 246- 
2 IH, iim, m-m, -IOH-I 1 1 ; referred to, 
f;'2. iM. C.?, 09. 70, 7.0, 1(50, 198. 264, 281, 
■lUO. .V2!, ,72:i, .",24, .020, 5:10, 532,(538, 
;,:(9 54 1 , 547-, 549, 570, 571 , etc. 

.Si-riii;.ru[iuliuu I’aluee. : description of 
uin'li'r J'v!Uithini,vii.- 1, witli reference to 
f.lte iirineifiiil apartments (like tlie 
fliirbar Hall or Jliriija-Hajura, 
Lii/^aluiii.ViluHd, etc.), 175 (n. 71); 
under < lliikkiidevaraja, described with 
reft-rema* to the Durbar Hall (Saun- 
dnrija- I 'ihj.sn), etc. , 3B8, 391-392. 

Temj)h; Pliitas (1686) : 

^ refei-red to, 305, 383, 442, 449, 550. 

St\shn-Dliiiriiia ; see riuder dhihhuptidh- 
yuya. 

Bevvell, Hobert: his A Forfjottan Emjiire 
noticed, 522 ; his Hisiorical Innen'p- 
fions of Houtlmrn India noticed, 546. 

Siuitluksharudeva (Shadaksharaiya) : 
Vlra Saiva preceptor to the family of 
Mudda Bhupa of Yelaudur ; colleagne- 
at' studies of Chikkadevaritja (c.l668- 
1673.1,271 (n. 10); afterwards one of 
his council lors, 272, 326; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 329, 373 (». 33), 454; 
hi a works {lidjaMlihara - Vildsa, 
yrHhnhliendra-Viiaya or Banavaraja- 
Tijaija, Sabaradankara-YikUa, Kmi- 
Karna~Ii((Hilijana, Bh ak iadhiky a- 
Jiafiidnali and BivddMkya-B,atndvaU), 
45,5-4,56. 

Hhaddariami • dhurma - athdpandehdrya 
(or Bhaddluiriua-chakreSvara ) : a title 
attrihiited to Ohamaraja V, 99. 

Sliilh Jahaii : Mughal Emperor; his 
partition treaty (of 1636) with Bijapur 
and GOJkonda, 118. 

Slulhji : father of Sivaji ; as a Bijapur 
general, placed by Eanadulla Khan 
in charge of Bangalore (1688), 119; 
takes pai-t in the siege of Basalvapatna 
(1640) and Vellore (1647), 126, 141 ; his 
arrest, etc. (1649-1660), 142; continued 
in las charge, of the Karnatiak-Bijapnr- 
Balaghat and Payanghat (1666-1664), 
150; referred to, 127, 215, 278, 282, 
307 (■«. 130); 570, 672, 578, etc, 

Hhahji II of Tanjore : son and successor 
of Bkoji, S06 («. 134), 


Shaw, George Bernard; see under 
GoUis,J,S. 

Siddi Masaud : Bijapur general under 
Khan Muhammad, 148, 149. 

Simeya-Kanddeharada-Ohdvadi : one of 
the eighteen departments introduced 
by Cbikkadevaraja, 355-366. 

Siniha : an insignia of Ohamaraja V, 95. 

Siudbughatta ; acquisition of by Chaina- 
raja V (1623), 87 ; referred to, 128. 

Singala-Raya of Ikkeri: assists the 
chief of Piriyapatna during Chama- 
raja V’s siege of the place (1626), 88, 
89, 90. 

Singanallur; acquisition of by Kaqthl- 
rava I (1642), 130-131 ; record of Deva- 
raja from (1659), 226, 238. 

Singappa Wodeyar of Belagula : his 
futile attempt on Eaja Wodeyar’s life 
(1607), 66. 

Singararya I (Singaracharya or Singara- 
iyangar I) ; teacher of Bettada-ChSma- 
r aj a W odeyar ; his any a - 

Muhatmya, 72 (■«. 156-167)-73; referred 
to, 360. 532, 633. 

Singararya II (Ajasingararya or Singar- 
aiyangar II) : a typical SrI-Vaishpava 
scholar of the times of Kapthlrava I, 
178 («. 86)-179; his popularity as 
Bauranika to Deyaraja, 247, 249 ; his 
influence as a Sri- Vaishpava leader, 
on Cbikkadevaraja, 364; his titles, 
etc., 390; his gift, 397 (». 127); 
referred to, 185, 250, 828, 360, 361, 364 
(«.. 14), 383, 428, 450-451 {n. 158), 453, 
632. 

Singararya IH (or Ringaraiyangar III) : 
younger brother of Tirumalarya II, 
391,414, 426; his attainments, etc., 
437’; his Gloss on the Yadugiri-Nard- 
yana-SiavaJi (including the &rUail- 
arya-JDindchoa'ya), 437-438; Mitra- 
vmdS-Grjvindam, 438-440 ; other works 
{BUghav&bhytbdaya and GUa-BangU- 
vara), 440 ; referred to, 433, 461 (w. 
168), 632, etc. 

Sira (Slrya) : chief of, 18, 90, 119 ; part of 
Shahji’s jahgir in Mysore, 160, 282, 
283, 291 ; Mtxghal subah of, 807, 313, 
317* 818 ; northern frontier of Mysore 
( 1704 ), 323; referred to, 141, 147, 289 
(n.flS), 626,etc. 
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fiirastedCir ; an official of the KanSacMt 
service, 338. 

Siriyur: acrjuibition of by Eaja Wodeyar 
(1610), 66. 

Sitatapatra: an insignia acquired by 
Eaja Wode-yar, 66. 

^ivudhihija-'Ratnavuli : see under Shad- 
alcsliaradeva. 

Sivaji : son of Shahji and contemporary 
of Ghikkadevaraja, 273 ; his expedition 
tothe Karhatab (1677), 281-283; his 
irruption into Mysore (c. August 1677), 
283-284:; its implications, 284-285 («. 
63); his treaty with Ekoji, 286.; his 
death (1680), 290; referred to, 119, 289, 
293 (n. 82), 295 («. 94), 434, 508, 511, 

_ 612, 514, 551, 572 («. l)-673, etc. 
Sivalinga Nayaka (^ivalingaiya) : son- 
in-law of Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, 
219 ; takes part, and is slain, in the 
counter-war between Mysore and 
^ Ikkeri (c. 1661-1662), 219-220. 

Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1646-1660) : 
contemporary of Kapthlrava I, 117; 
his early relations with Bijapur and 
Mysore, 126, 183, 137; his treachery 
towards Virabhadra Nayaka, 137 («. 
81); supports Mustafa Khan against 
Mysore (1646), 138; his embassy to 
Mysore (1647), 140; his aggressions 
(1647-1652), 161 ; his asylum to Srl- 
Eanga VI of Vijayanagar (during e, 
1666-1669), 161 {71. 136); his anti-Mysore 
policy (1667-1669), 166-166 (n. 146-146); 
contemporary of Devaraja, 216; his 
expedition to and siege of Seringa- 
patam (1669), 216 (n. 13)-217; raises 
the siege and retreats (c. 1660), 217- 
218 ; his death (September 1660), 218 ; 
^ referred to, 219, 222, 264-266, 671, etc. 
^ivasamudraan : stronghold of the 
Ummattur chiefs under Vijayanagar, 
13-14. 

^ivaiattvaraindkara, by B a s a p p a 
Nayaka I of Ikkeri : referred to or 
noticed, 137 (« 81), 166 («. 145^146). 
Social legislation: under Chikkadeva- 
raja (see under GMkkad&vm&ja 
Wodeyar). 

Social life in Mysore: under Ktunthl- 
rava I, 173-194 ; (see also undex 
rava-Narmardja Wodeyar 1); Tinder 
Peyaraga Wodeyar, 246-249; under 


Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 387-411 
' (see also under C h i k k a dev a r a j a 
Wodeyar). 

Sode : chief of, assists Sivappa Nayaka I 
during his expedition to Seringapatam 
(1669), 216. 

Somadeva-Suri ; author of N^firakud- 
7nrita and YaSasiilaka (969) ; his 
definition of dharma examined in its 
bearings on Eaja Wodeyar’s ideals of 
government, 67-68. 

Somarajaiya: Giirikdr of Chikkadeva- 
raja, entrusted with the working of 
the legislation relating to Arasu 
families, 366, 366, 408; referred to, 
867, 393 (w. 117). 

Somarajaiya of Talakad ; Eaja Wode- 
yar’s campaign against (1616), 66; 
Chamaraja V’s campaign against 
(1621), 87, 

Sosale : acquisition of by Eaja Wodeyar 
(1606), 66; chief of, a feudatory of 
Kanthlrava 1, 163; referred to, 64. 
Sources of Mysore History, The : indica- 
ted and discussed, 1-9 ; introductory, 
1-2; primary sources (including ins- 
criptions, literary works, coins, travels 
and tracts, contemporary chronicles 
and memoirs, the Becorda of Fori 8i. 
George, the Diary of Ananda Ba/nga 
PUlai and Selections from the Feshwa 
Daftar), 2-8; secondary sources (in- 
cluding quasi-historical works), 8-9. 
Sources of Vijayanagar History, edited 
by S. K. Aiyangar : noticed, W8 (n, 
81), 166 (n. 146), 216 (n. 13), 221 («. 37), 
229 («. 66), 293 («. 82). 

South India : affairs of, as reflected in 
• the primary sources of Mysore History, 
4-7. 

^ravaua-Belagola : relations of Chama- 
raja V with the Jain Pontificate of, 99 
(n. 76), 101, 102 ; referred to, 246, 328, 

^ 334, 374, 457, etc. 

Srlkantha Wodeyar : Eaja Wodeyar’s 
campaigns against (1612, 1636), 66, 

. ■■ ' 66 . 

Sringdra-Mra : a title ascribed to 
Krishparaja Wodeyar, second son of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Ch'ainaraja Wodeyar 
III, 37. 

Sringdra~Kar7Ulfa~Chakri: a distinctive 
title of Ghikkadevaraja, 822, 608. 
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Sringaramma: poetess of ChikkadeVa- 
raja’s court, 398, 414, 460 ; her PaA- 
_ tninl-Kalyatia^ 464. 

&' T i r a n y a-Ma h a, t^ny a •. see under 
_ Sinyararya I. 

SrlroMya-Mdliutmyff. a literary work 
(see under GhilckupddJiyS,ya ) ; quoted 
from, on Raja Wo^eyar’s insignias, 
_66(u. 130). 

Srrnmya-MdMtmya : see under MalU- 
_ kdr juna. 

Srifeilarya ; see under Tirurnaldrya II, 
^rUaildrya-Binacharyd : see xuider 
Singardrya III. 

Sn-Apratima-B&jagSpdla-Stavah : see 
_ under Tirumaldnja II. 

Srl-Cli&mardju'. signet of Ohamaraja V, 

_ 99 (w. 77). 

Srl-Ohihkadevardjah : signet of Ohikka- 
_ devaraja, 379. 

Srl-Dmcbrdju ; a signet of Devaraja, 
213. 

^rl-Gopdla-Stavah : see under Tirumal- 
_ drya II. 

Srl-Kcv)}fMrma-Narasardj‘U : signet of 
KaptMrava 1, 170. 

&T%-Lakslmi%-'Nrsim'ha-Biavah : see 

under Tirumaldnja. II. 
'^rl-Manjula-KMava-Stavah', see under 
^ Tirumaldnja II. 

^rl-Pa,ravdsudeva-Siava7i : see under 
Tirumaldrya II. 

Sri-Ranga VI of Vijayanagar (1642-1664? 
1681) : contemporary of Kanthirava I, 
117 ; early reference to Kanthlrava’s 
loyalty to, 132 ; his vicissitudes (1644- 
■ 1650), 140-143 ; in Mysore (c, 1650-1663), 
144-146 ; loses Vellore (1654), 146 ; his 
further troubles (1664-1666), 149-160 
(«. 130), 161 ; in Ikkeri (c. 1666-1659), 
151 {n. 136), 165 (n. 146-146)-166 ; con- 
temporary of Devaraja, 215 ; estab- 
lished at Hassan and Bolur by Sivappa 
Nayaka I (1669), 216-216; supports 
Ikkeri against Mysore (1662), 219; in 
Belur (1659-1663), 222-223; leaves 
Belur for the south (1663), 223 ; Deva- 
rSja’s position in relation to (down to 
1664), 223 (n. 46-46)-225; his plan of 
imperial restoration, 227 ; leads the 
southern confederacy against Mysore 
at Erode (1667), and retires, 228-229 ; 
bis last years, 230-231, 273; represented 


. by his . nephew Kodapda-Riima I 
(1674), 276; referred to, ‘l54, 205-208, 
266, 570, 571, etc. 

Sri-Sailam Plates of Virupaksiia III 
^ (1465) : referred to, 225. 

SrI-Vaishnava doctrines; of trust in 
God's grace (Namhuye). and scif- 
_ surrender (Prapatti), 165 (>i. 34), 3G6. 
Srl-Vaishnava literature : under Chikka- 
devaraja (see under Ghikkadi'vardja. 

_ Wodeyar), 

Sri-Vaishy,ava-fnaia~praiid]mpaka : : a 
title ascribed to Ghikkadevaraja, 362. 
Sri-Vaishpavism : evidence of numis- 
matics on, as the religion of Chikka- 
devaraja, 336 ; as bis personal faith, 
360-363; and its evolution (1673-1704), 

_ 363-373. 

Sri-Vaishqiavism in Mysore : aiu'evailing 
creed in South India after the battle 
of Baksas-Tagdi (1666), 16 ; bearings 
of on the development of tradition 
relating to the Yadava origin of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty, 30 ; under Raja 
Wodeyar, 70-73; under Ohamaraja 
Wodeyar V, 98 (». 73), 108; under 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, ; 110 ; under 
Kan-^hirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
163, 177, 178-179; a living religion 
under Devaraja Wodeyar, 247 ; general 
tendencies of (down to 1673), 369-360 ; 
under Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 373- 
374, 388, 389, 390-391, 396-398 seq. 

^r?, - Yaduyiri - Ndrdyana - Stavah : see 
under Tirumaldrya II, 
Bri-Yadugiri-Nayakt-Stavah ; see under 
Tirumaldrya II. . 

State - treasure policy; ancient and 
modern, with reference to Mysore 
under Ghikkadevaraja; Bastahle on, 
345-348 (to. 58). , , _ 

Sioria Do Mayor, by Niccclao Manucci 
notes bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 4. 

Subddar: designation of the head of the 
administrative unit . {gadi) under 
Ghikkadevaraja, 337 ; referred to, 162. 
Successor of Kanthirava - Narasaraja 
Wodeyar I : note on the identification 
..of in later writing.? and modern works, 
644-647; note on the position of Tiru- 
malai;ya .regarding (see under 2'int- 
maldrya II ) . 
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S'lldras: ChikiadSvaraJa’s le^slatiou 
. relating' to, 399407, 441-443. ^ 

iSuguna-GambMrai an insi^is acgtiired 
by B()]a-Ghainaraja IV (c. 1674), 

di. ' : _ 

Siilca-Sapiati : see nnder Chikku- 
'pndhyaya. 

Siinkada-cMvadi ; one of the eighteen 


Tagadur : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626), 69. 

Talakad; acquisition of by Raja Wode-. 
yar (1616), 66 ; re-acquisition of by 
Chamaraia V (1621), 87; chief of, a 
feudatory of Kanthlrava I, 121, 163 ; 
referred to, 18, 66, 68, 59, 86, 524, 525, 
526, 528, 629, etc. ' 

Tanimarnbatti acquisition of by Chik- 
kadevaraja (1697), 316. 
Tundava-Krislma-Mftrii-iDevanlya : a- 
gold coin {varulid) issued hy Ohikka- 
devaraja, 336, 554. 

Tanjore : Nay aka of, 140-142, 148-160; 
represented at the court of Kaiithirava 
1, 163, 188 ; relations of Madura -with, 
273, 277 ; Mahratta conquest of (1676) 
and after (down to 1688), 277-278, 281 
282, 286, 291, ,301, 306, 308; Mughal 
advance on (1691-1694), 311, 313; 

. referred to, 207, 817, 324. 

Tarikere : chief of, assists. Sivappa 
Nay aka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatani (1669), 216 ; referred to, 
90, 469. 

Tataoharya Namily : influence of on the 
court of Mysore (1663) as Sri- Vaj^shnava 
royal preceptors of the Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijayanagar, 226, 247 («. 
151), 249-260, 266, 571. 

Tatva-Traya: see under Chilckupd- 
dhydya. 

TclUcherry GonsuUations E. I. Co.'s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6-7. 

Tenkat}a-Bdya\ a distinctive title of 
Chikkadevarajai 316, 608. 
Terakanambi : a Vijayanagar province 
(14-16th cent.), 18-14, 21; acquisition 
of by Raja Wodoyar (1614), 66 ; sonth- 
ern frontier of Mysore (1617) 67 ; chief 
of, 162 ; referred to, 169, 330, 626. 


departments introduced by Chikka- 
dgvaraja, 356. 

Surprise night-attacks ; a feature of 
Mysorean warfare; during Tirutnala’s 
siege of Kes are (1696], 64 ; during fclie 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatiuri (1639), 
■ 122, 124 ; during the Mahratta invasion 
of Seriagapatani (1682), 296. 


Thdndddr'. an official of Vats Kantldchdr 
service, 387, 338 ; referred to, 68, 162. 

Thirty-three Villages : an exinession 
denoting the extent of the kingdom of 

. Mysoi'e under B6]a-Chamaraja Wode- 
yar IV (c. 1576), 41 ; note on, 519-520. 

Tignja chiefs : overawed by OHikkadeva- 
Taja (c, 1698-1700), 322, 323. 

Tiyula-nddiii scexie of operations of the 
Mysore army during the siege of Eroi^e 
(1667), 229, 

Timma-Kavi : poet of Chikkadevaraja’s 
ooixrt and a proteg4 of Cbikkupa- 
dhyaya, 414 ; his ancestry, etc., 422- 
423 ; his Mdhatmyas (i.c., Fii.davagiri- 
Mnhdfiiiya, Ve)ika.iagiri-MdhtUmya 
and Bai-chimaraHga-Mdknfmya), 423- 
424; OhikkaddvendrarVamMvaUi 424 
(n. 53) ; referred to, 25, 28, 60 (n. 96), 
70 (71. 141), 214, 267 , 286 {n. 53), 428, 
555, 566. 

Timinavina NfXyaka of Kasaragodu : 
Ikkeri general, who took part iu the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Timmappa-Gauda of Maddagiri-sime : 
Ohikkadovaraja’s campaign against 
(1678), 288. 

Timmappaiya of Kolala: Dajavai of 
Chikkadevaraja in succession to Dod- 
daiya; his activities against Ikkeri 
(1690, 1695), 311 (71. 148), 314 ; his death 
(1696), 316 ; referred to, 332-333. 

Timmaraja of Heggaddevankoto : a 
feudatory of Kanthlrava I, 162. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1478) ; 
traditional ruler of Mysoi’e in succes- 
sion to Hiriya-Bettada-Chaniariija 
Wodeyar I, 32-33. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1663-1672) : ruler 
of Mysore in successioix to Hiriya- 

' Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III," 88; 



his identity, prowess, political position, 
etc., 38-39 {n. 58) ; referred to, 36, 37. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar I of Kalale: see 
under Kalale Family. • 

'i’immaraja Wodeyar II of Kalale : see 
under Kalale Family. 

Timmarajaiya : a Dalavaiof Kanthlrava 
I, 117 («. 15), 127, 169. 

Timmarasa : minister-in-chiefof KautM- 
rava I, 159. 

Timmarasa, poet : his Marhandtya- 
Bamdyana, 196. 

Tiruchangiid ; a southern limit of 
advance of Mysore arms under Kanthi- 
rava I (1642),‘l30. 

Tir<mM/ottd?.?t-JNra.rusipHr Plate (1663) : 
an inscription in Kuvya style (see 
under Tirumaldrya II) ; referred to, 
240 (n. 112), 249 {n. 161-162), 250 (?i.l69). 

Tirumala II : Vijayanagar Viceroy at 
Serihgapatam (c, 1685-1610) under 

' Venkata I, 17; his records, 17-18 ; the 
extent of his jmisdiction and the 
character of his rule, 18 ; his treachery 
towards his uncle Venkata, 18-19 ; his 
relations withEaja Wodeyar of Mysore 
(down to 1608), 47-49, 50-66; seeks 
Imperial aid against him (1608), 56-57 ; 
his weakened political position (1609- 
1610), 57-58; his departm-e from 
Seringapatam (c. January 1610), 58-59 
(see also under Baja Wodeyar) ; 
referred to, 60 (n. 95), 63, 75, 78, 80, 
131, 429, 521, 523-629. 

Tirumala Nayaka of Madura (c. 1623- 
1669) ; contemporary of Kar.itbirava I, 
117-118 ; incites and supports the chief 
of Samhalli against Mysore (1641-4642) 
128-130; proves disloyal to Srl-Ranga 
VI (c. 1647), 141; his anti-imperial 
policy with special reference to Mysore 
(1654-1669), 148-159, 162,166; referred 
to, 160, 174, 205-208, 216, 226 (n. 60). 

Tirumalarya Family : genealogy of, 632- 
533. 

Tirumalarya I (or Tirumalaiyangjir I), 
Pradhani (?) : alleged author of Karna- 
VrUianta-Katlw, 78; referred to, 629- 
632. 

Tirumalarya II (or Tirumalaiyangar U) 
(1646-1706) ; co-student and companion 
of Ghikkadevara}a (d&wn to 1673), M9, 
271 ; a minister of Chikkadcvaraja’s 


cabinet (1673-1686), 272 ; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 32.5, 32H.329; Prime 
Minister of Chikkadeviirfija (during 
1686-1704), 331-332 ; as aSrI- Vaishnava 
scholar and leadtu", 360, 301, 361 iv?. 1 J), 
373 ('«. 33), 390; also known ua Srl- 
sailiirya ; his personality, 391 ; liis 
literary school, 414 ; as a scholar iuul 
poet, 425-126 ; composer of the Tinnint- 
kijdlu-Narasq)ur Plate (1663) aiid tlu- 
(Jhdmardjunnynr Plate (1675) in Kavya 
style, 250 (n, 169), 426; his Stavahs 
{i.e., Sr7-Yadayiri-Kd}’nyrniaKtavah , 
8r2- Yadmjiri- Ndyalil -Staeah,^ Sri- 
Ldhahml -Nrsimhn- Stavuli, S r } - 
MaiiJiila-KrSaiui-Stacak, Sri -Ajtra- 
tiin,a-TidJaydpd,la-Slai:nh and Sri- 
Gdjidla-Sfavah], -127-128; Chikkadrrn. 
rdya-Va,midviili, 428-131; (Jhikkn- 
df’mrdja-Vijayam,‘iii\-iM’,Apmfima- 
Virn-Oharitam, 434-436 (//., 101) ; other 
works (i. c., Paichimnnwyaraja- 
Stavah, EkadaKi-Nirmiya, Ghikka- 
cjSvardjaSataknni and Kirtaaeyalii), 
436-437; referred to or noticed, 8, 25, 
28, 45, 60 (/i. 95), 78, 106, 129 («. 60), 
165 (u. 3-1), 210, 214 (/;. 11), 267, 270, 
285 (h. 53), 383, 397, -109 (n. 170), 438, 
439, 446 (m. 137), 451 (n, 158), 523, 624, 
530-532, 664, etc. 

Tirumalarya II (or Tiriimalaiyangar 
II): his Apratima-Vira-Gharitam. 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Ghikkadevaraja, 607 ; note on the 
position of regarding the successor of 
KanU“>^*^''^“''Narasar5ja Wodeyar I, 
547-549. 

'Pirmiakehafram of Srl-Ramanuja- 
oharyar: a popular 8n-Vaishnava 
festival at Melkfite under Karithlrava 
I, 184-186 ; and in the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja, 396-397. 

Tiruvannamalai : a southern Hmit of 
advance of Mysore arms under 
Kanthlrava I (1642), 130. 
Piruvdimoli-TiJm-, see under Chikku- 
pddhifdya. 

TodiO-nadu: ? land of the Todavas or 
Todas ; acquisition of by Ghikkadeva- 
raja (1677), 281. 

Todayada-chnvddi ’ one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka 
davaraja, '356. 
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Toleya : acfiuisition of by Kanthirava I 
(1642), 130-131. 

Tondamir Plate (1722) : referred to, 
336. 

Toreyfir : reduction of the chief of by 

. Chikkadovaraja (1673), 275. 

Tradition ; note on Lord Raglan’s treat- 
ment of, and its application to the 
traditionary tales about Ohikkadeva- 
raja’s reign, 566-666. 

Travels and tracts : a primary source of 
Mysore History, 1-2; value of, 4. 

Pravels in India, by Dr. John Fryer: 
notes bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 4; referred to, 281. 

Travels of the J esuits, by John Lockman: 
Jesuit letters bearing on Mysore, 
contained in, 4.. 

Trichiiiopoly; a southern limit of ad- 
vance of Mysore arms under Kapthl- 
rava I (1642), 130-131, 207; under 
Devaraja (1668), 230 ; objective of 
southern expansion of Mysore (1673), 
266; Chokkanatha’s retirement to 
(1677), 286 ; southern Limit of Mahratta 
activities (1676-1680), 280, 287 ; conti- 
nued southern objective of Mysorean 
advance (1680), 291-292; siege of by 
DalavSi Kumaraiya (1662), 292-293 (n. 
82), 294-298; Haraji’s advance on (1682), 
300; Mughal advance on (1691-1694), 
311, 318 ; renewed objective of Mysorean 


Ubbe-kanihe ; an impost levied by Chik- 
kadevaraja, 863. 

Ummattur: aViJayauagar province (14- 
16th cent;), 13-14 ; chief of, combines 
against Raja "Wodeyar (1696, 1608), 53, 
67 ; imperial grant of to Raja Wodeyar 


Vadliula-Brinivasarya : aSrI-Vaishnava 
celebrity of the times of Ghikkadeva- 
raja, 364 {n. 14), 391. 

Vaidyamrita-Tlkw: see under Ghikku- 
'P&dhydya, 

Vaidya-NigJkantu-Sdra : see under 

CMkkaniia/'Pandita. 

Vaikmitha-mitdi: a jewelled head-dress 


expansion (down to 1704), 316, 323; 
referred to, 6, 6, 229, 508. 

Tripadi: name of a Kannada poetical 
metre, 414. 

TripaMgala-Tdtparya : see underO/w/c- 
hadevar&ja Wodeyar. 

Tuluva (or Tuju) ; chief of, represented 
at the court of Kapthirava I, 188 » 
assists ^ivappa Nayaka I during bis 
expedition to Seringapatam (1669), 
216. 

Tumhura: music of, under Kapthirava 
I (see under Music) , 

Tumkur: Ranadulla Khan’s march on 
(1638), 119; acquisition of byBijapur 
. (1640), 126; under Shahji, 127; taken 
by Chikkadevaraja(1675), 278 ; Mughal 
advance on (1687), 306 ; northern limit 
of Mysore (1704), 323. 

Turuvekere (Turugere) : Bapadulla. 
Khan’s march on (1638), 119 ; acqui- 
sition of by Kanthlrava I (1640), 127 ; 
action at between Mysore andBijapur 
(c. 1647), 138-139, 14l ; northern 

frontier of Mysore (1669), 166 ; taken 
by Ohikkadevaraja(1676), 278 ; referred 
to, 121 (n. 29), 128. 

Ttomk-i-WalajdM (1781), byBurhanIbn 
Hasan : as a primary source of South 
Indian History (IBth cent.), 5. 
Tyamagondlu : lost but retaken by 
Chikkadevaraja (1687), 305. 


u 

(1612), 63 ; annexation of by him (1614), 
66 ; southern frontier of Mysore (1617) i 
67; referred to, 269, 260, 281, 526, 
etc. 

JJppimi-mGle : an impost levied by Ghik- 
kadevaraja, 363, 


presented _ by Kanthirava I to t)ie 
shrine of Sx'i-Ranganatha of Seringa- 
patam, 167. 

Vairormudi (or Vajra-makuti) : festival 
,: o£, 106; a popular festival at Melkote 
under Chikkadevaraja, conducted for 
Srl-Narayana, 363, 397 ; referred to 
26- 



Vaislinava tradition : relating to the 
origin and founding of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 24-26, 27, 28, 29-30, 359, 429 ; 
influence of on the religion of the 
Dynasty, 114 (w. 5), 163. 

Vaishnavite Eevival in Kannada litera- 
ture ; nature of (see under GJiiMa- 
cUvardja Wodeyar). 

Vilmalur (Omalur) : acquisition of by 
Devaraja (1668), 230 ; lost but retaken 
by Chikkadevaraja (1689), 3(^ ; referred 
to, 334. 

Vdmana-muclre : emblem of sovereignty 
of the world ; use of in a lithic record 
of Kanthlrava 1, 169 (n. 60). 
Varalia-mudre (Boar seal) ; use of in the 
public documents of Kanthlrava I, 
169 («. 49), 170 (n. 64-56)-171 ; increas- 
ing evidence of its use in the i-ecords 
of Devaraja, 224, 232. 

VardJia-Fumnai on the duty of the 
^udra, 399-400. 

VarnMrama-dhcirma : preservation of 
the ideal of under Kanthlrava I, 194 ; 

. evidence of its active pursuit under 
Devaraja, 248 ; preservation and 
perpetuation of by Chikkadevaraja, 
387-888 J referred to, 369, 401, 612. 
VmcmtCtsava (Spring festival) : annual 
festival conducted for ^rl-KanganStha 
of Seringapatam ; popularity of under 
Kapthlrava I, 186; under Devaraja, 
247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 397, 440. 
Vastare: aoqiiisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221; north-western limit of 
Mysore (1666), 222; resumption of by 
Ikkeri (1674), 277 ; taken by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311 ; restitution of to 
Ikkeri (c. 1698-1700), 321. 

Vatsyayana : his Edma-SHtra referred 
to, 199 {n. 160), 409 (n. 170), 433. 

Vedic culture in Mysore ; under Kapthl- 
rava I, 178-179; under Devaraja, 
249-250 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 889- 
390, 395. 

Vedoji-Pant (Vedoji-Pandita ) : Bijapur 
general who took part in the Kamatak 
affairs of 1639-1641 and 1646, 121 («. 
28), 126, 128 {n. 66), 186 ; as theBijapur 
Vizier, figures in the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228. 

Yelapura : Sanskritisedjorm' of Belfir, 
J66 (to. 146) ; see also under 


Vellore; siege of by Bijapur and (iel- 
konda (1647), 141 ; final capture of by 
Khan Muhammad (1654), 146 {ii. 107* ; 
referred to, 148, 149, 155 {it. l-!Gi, 205, 
247,282,286,310,570. 
Venkaiya-Soinayaji: envoy of Sri-Eauga 
YI, 141. 

Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1.586-1614): 
treachery of his nephew Tirumala 
towards him, 18-19; contemporary of 
Baja Wodeyar, 47 ; bis assislimct' 
sought for by Tirumala against iiaja 
Wodeyar, .66-67; plays off Tirumahi 
against Kaja Wodeyar and forestalls 
the former’s overthrow, 57, 58, GO ; his 
view-point of EiljaWodeyar’s conqnesjt 
of Seringapatam, 62-63; bi.s forniul 
confirmation of the conquest, 63-64 ; 
the significance of the Imperial con- 
firmation, 64-65 (see also under lidja 
Wodeyar and Tirumala, II) ; referred 
to, 78, 80, 511, 615, 622, 623, 528, 529. 
Venkata II of Vijayanagar (16337-1642) ; 
relations of with Ohaniaraja V of 
Mysore, 93-94 (to. 57-68) ; contemporary 
of Kanthlrava 1, 117-118 ; evidence of 
Kapthlrava’s loyalty to him, 131; 
referred to, 132, 206. 

Venkata V of Vijayanagar: nephew of 
^ri-Ranga VI ; nominal suzerainty of , 
acknowledgedbyDevaraja (1665, 1668), 
231. 

Venkatadri Nayaka of Beiur: Chikka- 
devaraja’s campaign against (1674), 
277 ; referred to, 126. 

Venkatajamma ; one of the queens of 
Immadi-Baja Wodeyar, 110. 
Venkataitrishnama Nayaka : Dalaviii of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura ; 
Chikkadevaraja’s encounter with 
(1673), 276. 

Venkatappa or Venkatadri Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri: see under Hiriya-VenJeatappa 
Nayaka I. 

Venkatappa Nayaka II of Ikkeri (1660- 
1661): successor of 6ivappa Nayaka I, 
and contemporary of Devaraja Wode- 
yar, 218 ; hostile relations of with 
Mysore (1661), 219. 
Venkata-Varadaoharya of NttS^^ 
Yedur; of the Tatacharya Family; 
Devaraja’s grant to (1663),- 239-240 ; as 
preceptor of Devaraja, from the court of 
. Vijayanagar, 247 (to. 161), 249, 250,360. 
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Yenhatagiri - Maliuinujci'. pee andfer 
OhikJivpudfiyaya. 

V enhcitagiri - MaUatmy a, \ see under 
Timma-Iuwi. 

Vijayanagar: genei’al features of pro- 
vincial administration of in Mysore, 
11-13; imder the- first and second 
dynasties, 13-14; under the third 
dynasty, M-16 ; under the fourth or 
Aravidu dynasty (do-wn to 1610), 16-19 ; 
relations of the later Aravidu sove- 
reigns of, with tlie rulers of Mysore 
(1610-1674) (see under Venkata I, 
Vtra-BamadSva IV, VenJcaia 11, Sr7.- 
Banga VI, DBva-Deva~MaJiaraya., 
Venkata V and KCidanda-Biima I) ; 
last days of, 273-274, 276-277, 279; 
Ghikkadevaraja as the political heir to 
the imperial traditions of, 508-509, 
570-573 [n, 1), 574; referred to, 360, 
510-611, 515, 522, 526, 527, 529, etc. 
Vijayanalgar traditions ; evidences of 
influence of on Mysore, 95, 174 («.. 70), 
175 (n, 71), 176-177 (n. 75), 182 {». 100), 
1 (n. 10-1), 185 (9J. 10b), 186-187 {n. 

121), 223-225, 231-233, 246-247 (n. 161), 
249, 260, 264-265, etc. 
'Vijaya-Ndranimha : sword of Kauthirava 
1, 116, 124. 

Vijayapura : an assignment of Raja 
Wodeyar (o. 1617), 76 ; referred to, 67. 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka of Tanjore : 
relations of Chokkanatha Nayaka of 
Madura with (1678-1674), 277-278. 
Vijnane.'iviira : hie Mitalcshara (12th 
cent.) referred to, 507 [n. 52). 
Vikrama-Eaya; last of the Dajaviiis of 
Chiimaraja V,89 (w, 42) ; takes part in 
the events of 1630-1631, 91 ; his gift (c. 
1630), 100; takes part in the siege of 
Arkalgucl (c. 1638), 110; poisons to 
death Immadi-Raja Wodeyar (-1638), 
111; traditions about his last days, 
115- L16 in. 1-4), 117; note' on the 
usurpation and fall of, 538-539 ; referred 
to, 97, 98 ('«. 74), 534, 635. 

Vmii : musicof, under Kanthlrava I and 
Gliikkadevaraja (see under Music ) ; 
Chikkadevaraja’s proficiency in, 603- 
504. 

Virahhadrana-dm’ga i acquisition of by 
Kupthirava I (c. 1653), 147 ; referred 
to, 141. 


VirabhadrarNayakaof Ikkeri (1629-1645); 
relations of with Ohainaraja V, 90-91, 

: 96-96 ; contempoi'ary of Kaiithlrava I , 
117-118; attacked hyBijapur, incited 
by Kenge-Hannmappa Nay aka (L637- 
1638), 118-119; his, relations with 
Bijapur and Myssore (1639-1040), 124- 
126, 133 ; his death (1645), 137 (n. 81)- 

, 138. 

Virabhadra-Vijaya - OhamyTih, h.y 
Ekambra-Pikshita : on the; relations 
between Mysore and Magadi chiefs 

. (e. 1648-1650), 144 (to. 97). 

Viramba (Vlrajaimna) ;■ principal con- 
sort of Eaja. Wodeyar, 73, 74. 

Vlrapnana-durga : siege and capture of 
by ChikkadevaraJa.{1678), 288. 

Vlrarj)rtttdfa,-mU-Chahran}arti : one of 

the imperial titles adopted by Deva- 
raja, 232. ■ 

Vlrarajaiya: chief of Karugalialli ; Raja 
Wodeyar’s exploit over (1596), 49-60. 

VlrarSjaiya of Grama ; Baja Wocjeyar’s 
encounter with (1608), 67. 

Vlrarajaiya of Nilasoge : a Dajavai of 
Ohikicadevaraja, 316, 333. 

Vlra-Ramadeva IV of Vijayanagar 
(1614-1630? 1633) ; contemporary of 
Chainaraja V who acknowledges his 
suzerainty, 82, 98. 

Vira-Saiva literature: under Chikka- 
devaraja (see under GhikkadSvardja 
Wodeyar). 

Vlra-Saivism in Mysore : under Chama- 
raja V, 102 (n. 89), 108; under 
Kauthirava I, 166 ; Dtivaraja’s^ solici- 
tude for(his grant, s, etc. , to Vira-8aivas), 
236, 241, 243, etc. ; under Chikkadeva- 
raj a Wodeyar, 373-375. 

Virupanna Nayaka of Alambadi : a 
feudatory of Kanthlrava I> 163. 

Viiialaksha-Pandit : oolleague-at-studios 
of Chikkadevarajk during his stay in 
Hangala. (1668-1673), 270 (w. 6, 10); 
prime Minister of Cliikkadevaraja 
-during 1673-1686, 272; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 826, 326-328; also 
known as Dodda-Paudita of Yedandur, 
328; Obikkkdeva’s grant to (1686), 
383; his responsibility for the fiscal 
troubles of Chikkadevaraja’s reign (c. 
1682-1686), determined witli reference 
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to t!te writings of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and of Wilks and Devacbandra, 462-495; 
his death (1686), 476 (w. 13) ; referred 
to, 331, 364, 373, 468, 663-654, 563-564. 

Vislm u-Piirana : a literary work (see 
under Ohikkupcidliyaija). 

w 

Wilks, Lt. Col. Mark (1760-1831) ; British 
Eesident at the court of Mysore (1803- 
ISOS) , an d aut h or of Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in an attempt to 
trace tho Historij of Mysoor (1810), 

1 (n. 1) ; his treatment of the early 
history of Mysore (1399-1761), 1-2; 
invariably followed by subsequeiit 
writers, 2 {n. 2) ; on the identification 
of Hadadana, Bola-Ohainaraja Wode- 
yar and Bettada Wodeyar, 27, 39 (n. 
60), 42 (;(. 86)-43 ; on the eai'ly life of 
CbikkadBvai'iija, 254 («. 186) ; on 
Ghikkadeva’s acquisition of Bangaloi'e 
(1687), 307 {n. 131); on Ohikkadeva- 
raja’s embassy to Aixraugzib (c. 1699- 
1700) and tlie Mysore Thi'one, 321 (-«. 
178) ; his account of Chikkadevaraja’s 
fiscal measures, religion, etc., examin- 
ed and evaluated, 464-465, 470, 471-476, 
481-495 ; on Purageri, 618-619 ; on Raja 
Wocieyar’s acquisition of Sei'ingapatam 
(1610), 527-628; on the early Dajavais 
of Mysore, 534-686; on the identifica- 
tion of the successor of Kanthlrava I, 
545-546 ; on the date of the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam, 550-551 ; 
other references to or notices of, 8 
(n. 10-11), 34 {n. 25), 37, 47 {n. 12-13), 

52 in. 47), 53 («. 62), 69 («■. 137), 70{«. 
141), 82 { 11 . 3), 83 in. 7), 87 (w. 19), 91 
(n. -18), 106 (72. 109), 107, 109 ('«. 1-2), 
116 {». 12), 120 (72. 19), 151 (n. 136), 183 
(11. 104), 187 (72. 121), 208 (72. 189), 217 
(n. 23), 220 (n. 36), 284 (72. 236), 265 (n. 


F d cl a V <i g iri-Mdliat m y a , : see under 
Child- ujiSdhydya . 

Yrulavogiri-Md kntmya : a literary work 
(see under Timma-Kavi); on the Yada- 
va descent of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 25, 


Vishnu-Furdna : on the duties of a 
^udra (see under Sachclmdraclidra- 
Nirnaya). 

Vrshabhendra-Vijaya (or Basavardja- 
Vijaya ) : see under Shadetkshara- 
deva. 


238), 270 (7J. 6), 271 (n, 10), 272 (n. 12- 
14), 284 (n. 52), 289 (n. 66), 292 (n. 81), 
295 (n. 93-94), 296 (n. 96), 306 [n. 126, 
128), 315 (71. 160), 316 (n. 164, 166), 338 
(»e. 50), 339 («. 61), 344 (n. 64), 345 (fi. 
66), 353 (71. 68-69), 356 {n. 74), 476 (n. 
13), 505 (n. 46), 630, 631, 639, 663, 564, 
etc. 

Wilson, H. H. : see under Descriptive, 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Manuscripts. 

Wodeyar'. designation of a feudal chief- 
tain in medifflval Southern Karnatak, 
13; note on the dei'ivation of, 617. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore, The: 
.sources of history of Mysore under, 
1-9; inscriptions of the rulers of, 2-3 ; 
origin and foundation of, stated and 
discussed, 20-30; early references to 
Mysore, 20-21 ; traditional accounts of 
origin, in nineteenth century manu- 
scripts, 21-23; in eighteenth century 
manusci’ipts and inscriptions, 23-26; 
in seventeenth century literary works 
and inscriptions, 26-26; examination 
of the accounts, 26-28 ; probable date 
of the founding of, 28-30. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore ; under the 
early rulers (down to 1678), 31-43; 
under Raja Wodeyar, 44-80; under 
Chamaraja Wodeyar V, 81-108 (tinder 
Imniadi-Raja Wodeyar, 109-111; under 
Kauthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
112-210 ; under Devaraja Wodeyar, 
211-267; under Ohikkadevaraja W'ode- 
yar, 268-516. 


Yadavas of DGvagiri (c. 1200-1312) ; 

probable connection of with the pro- 
genitors of the Wodeyar Dynasty, as 
echoed in the Gajjiganahalli Plate 
(1639), 28. 
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Yadii-Raya (or Vijaya) (1399-1423) : first 
traditional rulei: of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, 32. 

Yadu-Raya (or Vijaya) and Krishna: 
progenitors of the Wodeyar Dynasty 
of Mysore; traditional accounts of 
their exploits as narrated in the 
Amials, and in the Mysnru-Nagarada- 
FiirvOttara, 21-22, 23-24 ; the accounts 
examined, 26-27, 29-30. 

Yakiib Khan : Muslim general who tooli 
par-t, and was slain, in the warfare of 
Ikkeri against Mysore (1695), 313-314. 

Yasavanta Eao ; Prime Minister of 
Skoji; opposes Chikkadevaraja at 
Hosiir (near Sira) and loses his nose 
(1678), 289 [n. 64). 

Yedadore ; a frontier fort of Mysore 
under Rilja Wodeyar (1614), 65. 


Zahur bin Zahuri: see under Muham- 
inad-Naninli. 

ZSinorin : referred to by Dr. Fryer (c. 
1677), 281. 


YelahanJca-mldio : Kanthlrava I’w oani- 
paignin (c. i650),144 jireferred to,']63 
(».23). 

Yelandur : chief of, assists Nanjara ja of 
Hadinad against Baja Wodeyar (1614), 
65; referred to, 18, 57, 270, 27 i, 327, 
328, 329, 383, 496, 497, 498, etc. 

Yeleyur : an as.signnifint of Riija Wode- 
yar (c. 1617), 76 ; action at (1631), 92 
referred to, 66, 67. 

Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar : see under 
Depar&ja Wodeyasr of Yeleyfir. 

Yulttilmljaataru'. quoted from, on 
346 (n. 67). 

Yuvaraja, (Grown Prince); education 
and training given to Chikkadevaraja 
as, 270 (n. 6), 433. 


Zulfikar Khan : Mughal generalissimo,. 
310 ; his activities in the Karuatak 
(1691-1698), 311-313; first Nawab of 
the Karnaiak-Payanghat (c. 1690- 
1700). 318 (n.' 174). 



ADDENDA ET COREIGBNDA. 


Page 

Line 

Remarks 

4 

19 

For “ /SfoHo” read “ fifforift,” 

8, n. 10 

2 

For “ Ch. XV and Appendix VII— (3) ” read 
“ Vol. II, Oh, I and Appendix I~{2) 

.5 (also 16, 61, 
273,869-) 

Text 

After ** Ealcsas^Tag^i'’ add “ (Bakshasa- 
Tangadi)." 

34 

8 

For ** dated in ” read " dated,” 

84, n. 26 

3 

Add at the end In some of these records, 
the title Binid-antembara-ganda also 
occurs as Ant amb ar a-lc d nda n and 
Antemhara-gancLa (see ’M. B. B., 
Bos. 673 of 1909 and ’321 of 1933), The 
adoption of the title by the Wodeyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, imder circumstances 
narrated above, has a special significance 
of its own attached to it. 

38 

3 

For “ dated in ” read “ dated.” 

56, w. 68 

2 

For” Appendix IX” read ‘‘Vol. 11, 
Appendix III.” 

56 

4 

For ” 1607 ” read ” 1607.” 

71 

Last line 
from the 
bottom of 
the text 

For ” Prasanna-Kri,shn asva m i ” read 
”L ak sh ml-B a r ay a p a (Lakshmi- 
Kantasvami).” 

71, n. 153 

1 

For “Ibid, 1920, p. 3, para 10” read “See 
Ibid, 1920, p. 8, para 10, where the statue 
is, perhaps by a slip, located in the 
Prasanna-Krishiiasvami temple 
at Mysore.” 

72, n. 156 

7 

For “ff. 21” read “ ff. 121.” 

117 

16 

For ‘*1656” read ”1668.” 

119 

10 

For “Morasa-Badu ” read ” Morasa-naclu.” 

141, n, 27 

18 

For ” f.n. 173” read " Ch. IX, f.n. 23.” 

150' 

154, «. 144 

13 

2 1 

For ” amiserable ” read ” a miserable.” 

160, n. 9 

174, n. 70 

175, n. 71 
177, n. 75 

5 from t 
bottom f 
15 1 

3 J 

For “Appendix IX" read ‘‘Vol. 11, 
Appendix IIL” 
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Page 

liine 

200, w. 161 

9 

209 

6 from the 
bottom of 
the text 

226, n. 60 

3 from 
bottom 

241, M. 121 

4 

276 

7 from the 
bottom of 
the text 

281, n. 44 

3 

299, n. 106 

6 

309 

11 

309 

15 

336. ri. 43 

2 

388 

7 ■ 

562 

Head line 

672 

2 from the 
bottom of 
the text 

572, n. 4 

1 


Eemarlis 


Add at the end:--I’or details about tlie 
ceremony of A r k a in a x' r i a K e , ridr 
Appendix VI— (6). 


For * ‘ Perhaps ” read “ Perhaps . ” 



Add at the end ; — This positibn is confirmed 
by a copper-plate grant of bis, dated 
March 17, 1667, which has recently come 
to light (see M. A. B., 1934, pp. 145-168, 
No. 39). We further learn from this 
Sanskrit inscription, that Dhanojaiya 
{Dfiannoji) was a rich GujariTt Brahinan 
who had settled for trade ill Mysore with 
his dependents and associate's, that he, 
was successively patronised by ,the 
Mysore kings Ohamaraja V, iKanthlrava- 
Narasa I and Devaraja, that he had a 
wife by name Eamabhayamba, and that 
he was well known for his gifts and 
charities. This is also one of the earlier 
records in Kdvya style composed by 
Tinimalarya, afterwards Prime Minister 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 

For ** Kesaragodu {Kdsar a g 6 d u) ” read 
"Kasaragoiju.” 


For “ Appendix "IX ” read “ Vol. II, 
Appendix III.” 

Add at the end ; — For Sambhaji's claim to 
sovereignty of the South, vide Appendix 
VI-(7), n. 1. 

For “ Dhai'raapuri ” read “ Dharmapuri.” 

For “ Kuntur-durga {K ii nn at f o r) ” r(3ad 
“ Kuntur-durga.” 

For “Appendix IX” read “Vol. II, 
Appendix III." 

For varn&srama ” read “ uarndSrama B 

For “ Chikkadevaraja’s ” read “ Chikkadfiva- 
raja’s." 

For “evidence, 4” read “ evidence 1.” 


Forf.n. “4” read“l". 


